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TALIESIN: A MASQUE. 


FIRST MOVEMENT. | 
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The Forest of Brocelingat: ? BA cLEsin- Wiis Sasleep whdcr the thick- 
leaved trees, a harp by fuis, sides 3°The egitessof unseen Spirits 
are heard, singing. % ce ten tee 
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Voices. Here falls no light of soi asrestars a 
No stir nor striving hefe intrades + 
No moan nor merrymaking mars 


The quiet of these solitudes. 


Submerged in sleep, the passive soul 
| Is one with all the things that seem ; 
Night blurs in one confuséd whole 
Alike the dreamer and the dream. 


O dwellers in the busy town! 
For dreams you smile, for dreams you weep. 
Come out, and lay your burdens down! 
Come out; there is no God but Sleep. 
The branches are pressed apart, and the young knight, 


SiR PERCIVAL, pushes his way through them. » 
I 
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Percival. No path, no beacon of directing stars, 
No outlet from perpetual wandering ! 
Three days have I sought vainly through this wood ; 
And yet I fear to sleep. The heavy air 
Enwraps me with a drowsiness so strange 





I dare not yield to it.— What youth is this? 

A minstrel, by his harp. Alas! he sleeps | 

As if he ne’er would wake again! Soho! 

Awake! lest you should sleep into your death! 
Taliesin (awaking). Dreams, but I fain would know wherefore F 


we dream. 
Percival, Shake off your slumber now and answer me. 
I am Sir Percival, three days ago 
Made Knight of the Round Table. Who art thou? 
Taliesin. I was the bard at Elphin’s court, whose realm 
The encroaching sea o’erthrew. And now I go 
To seek the halls of Arthur, for a bard ; 
Must live at courts, and where the life of men 
Is densest ard the struygle is most fierce. 
Percival. Men speak at Camelot of Taliesin, 
And call him the aew Me-lin. Ay, the King 
Himself has spoken of you, and I know 
That you will be right welcome. But how comes it 
That you are here so far from the right way ? 
Taliesin. This is the mystic wood where Merlin lies 
In his enchanted sleep. My master he, 
And of him I seek counsel. 
Percival, And I too. 
Three days have I sought for him in this wood, 
And seen no living thing, nor heard no sound 
But murmurs that entice me to a sleep 
Wherefrom I shrink. I took this quest upon me, 
Being heartsore with the scandals of the court. 
Taliesin. Scandals, at the court of the blameless King ? 
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Percival. Sir, I perceive you know us as we seem, } 

Not as we are. And for the King himself, 
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Voices. 


Save rumors of strange sins wrought long ago, 
I know no charge against him. But his court, 
Even the high order of the Table Round, 

That was for an ensample edified 

Of manhood at its best and highest reach, — 

It has become a house of infamy. 

Ere I was made a knight, the sin I saw 

Made the light harsh and the air stifling to me; 
And then I vowed that my first knightly quest 
Should be to find some rescue from the sin. 


Sleep, and renounce the vital day ; 
For evil is the child of life. 

Let be the will to live, and pray 
To find forgetfulness of strife. 


Beneath the thicket of these leaves 
No light discriminates each from each. 
No Self that-wrongs; no Self-that giieves 
Hath longeyv #eed nor creed nor speech. 


Sleep on the mighty Moiher’s breast! 
Sleep, and no more be separate ! 
Then, one with Nature’s.ageless resi, 

There shall be no more sin to hate. 


Taliesin. Again —the slumber gains upon my eyes 


Percival. 


As gently as night rises on the hills. 
Arouse you! Hither came we not to sleep; 
And to my ears these voices, like the scent 
Of poisonous orient flowers, albeit sweet, 
Are heavy with the drowsiness of death. 


Taliesin. Death hath no terrors if he come like this, 


Percival. 


Fondling the soul to sleep with lingering touch. 
No sleep for us, on whom the weight is laid 

Of many labors. Yet what way to turn 

Or by what art or speech or master deed 

To find the Seer where he lies entranced, 

That know I not. 
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Taliesin (seizing his harp). But that I know, nor longer 
Shall these seducing sprites have power on me. 
Listen, for now I rule them in my turn. 

He touches the strings of his harp, and at the sound 
the other murmurs are still. He sings : — 
Spirits of Sleep, 
That swell and sink 
In the sea of Being 
Like waves on the deep, 
Forming, crumbling, 
Fumbling, and tumbling 
Forever, unseeing, 
From brink to brink. 


Perishing voices, 
That call and call 
From the caves of dream 
With hollow noises ! 

»  Fheay Mhe’gwgep 35552: 
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Pdtivee } bic: thése! 
Will I let me die, 
Though my heart remembers 
The calling seas; 
For the cycles fought 
Till form was wrought 
And Might had members 
And I was I. 


Yet still to you, 
O Dreams, I turn; 
Not with a prayer 
But a bidding to do! 
I surmount and subdue you ; 
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Voices. 


Taliesin. 
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Not without you but through you 
I shall forge and fare 
To the chosen bourne. 


We are ware of a will 
Cries “ Peace, be still!” 
And our waters cease 
To a troubled peace. 


Lo, star upon star ! 
They dwell alone. 
Sirius, Altair, 
Algebar — 
Their ways are asunder. 
Aloof, in thunder 
They march and flare 
From zone to zone. 


But the formless ether 
Far and far 
Enfolds their places. 
Therein together 
At one they sweep 
From deep to deep, 
And over its spaces 
Star calls to star. 


Through its waves they reach 
Beyond their spheres 
To their fellow fires. 
Each yearns to each, 
And the straight wills swerve 
To a yielding curve, 
And a moth’s desires 
Deflect the years. 


And with urge on urge 
Of the rippling wave 
Light speeds through space ; 
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Voices. 


Taliesin. 
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The domes emerge ; 
And the halls of Night 
Behold each light 
Reveal his face 
To the vast conclave. 


The centred Soul 
By these is known. 
Its will it wreaks 
At its own control; 
But dumb, unseeing, 
The sea of Being 
Washes the peaks 
Where it strives alone. 


As the dawn awaits 
The recoiling gates 

Of the eastern air, 

We are calm and hear. 


O vast of Sleep 
Wherein we grew! 
Whence wrench by wrench 
Self heaved its steep! 
The bond abides ; 
Your mighty tides 
Still clasp and clench 
The soul to you. 


In your darks indwelling 
The lonely Mind 
Regains its deeps. 
There through the compelling 
Gravitation of soul 
Decrees control, 
And with far leaps 
Knits kind to kind. 
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Through your floods of dream 
The warm love glows ; 
And its live light streaming 
Beam on beam 
Bares each to each 
As sight nor speech 
Nor deed nor deeming 
Could e’er disclose. 


For save in you 
(Strange under-life !) 
We can but trust 
If the world be true, 
Or if our vision 
Be but derision, 
The smoke and dust 
Of a phantom strife. 


Oh, then, to gain 
The eternal streams! 
Nor fail as flakes 
In the gulfing main! 
No lordship losing, 
To fare on, fusing 
The self that wakes 
And the self that dreams! 


For so shall my calling 
Compel to me 
The dumb, the distant, 
The unrecalling, 
Through ways that darken 
To hie and hearken 
And unresistant 
Their dooms decree. 
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Voices. 


Nimue. 


So shall my word 
Yearn forth and reach 
Where Merlin lies, 
Far, still, unstirred 
Of birth or dying. 
Yea, at my crying 
The dead shall rise 
And grant me speech. 


O Merlin, master, 
Hear my prayer! 

We grope and palter, 
And thick disaster 
Besets our ways 
In the wood of days 

Wherein we falter 

From snare to snare. 


One hour awake 
From your magic sleep, 
And point us where 
Are the paths to take; 
Till in your musing 
We find for choosing 
The deeds to dare 
And the laws to keep. 


A diffused light appears in the background. 
It gathers and defines to a luminous sphere. 
He hath spoken our names; 
And we yield as flames 
That are wild or still 
At the wind’s will. 


The forms of MERLIN and NIMUE gradually 
become visible in the light. 


a TS. 


He sleeps ! 
The ancient Mother o’er him croons 
The lull of her recurring runes ; 
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Taliesin. 


Merlin. 


Taliesin. 


Merlin. 


Taliesin. 


And in his heart he keeps 

The calm of silent moons. 

For him no vital Avalon, 

No still-aspiring Paradise ! 

He sought it not; at peace he lies, 
Nor hears the years stride on. 


On earth two only held his heart, 
And with these two his soul abides. 
For here reluctant Nature hides 
No more her secret: he is part 
Of her most unconfided whim, 
And here in dreams I visit him. 
O ye for whom the forest has no fears ! 
O thou whose voice is strong 
To quell the night with song! 
Speak; for he hears. 
Wakest thou, then, O Merlin ? 
Nay, I sleep. 

And yet thou hearest ? 

I hear thee in my dream. 
Who art thou? 

One that ere thou knewest sleep, 

Chose thee for master ; for I heard the hills 
Reverb thy music, and the druid trees 
Speak with thy voice and take thy thought upon them. 
And still I hearten mine own song with thine, 
And on the lonely crags repeat thy runes 
And fill my lungs with thunders. But to me 
Speak thou not yet. I am but as my harp 
Whereon a Hand makes music ; thou, the last 
Of the antique wholeness and heroic height, 
Bard, ruler, prophet, like the sacred oak, 
With stir of lyric rumor in thy leaves, 


Shadowest the mysteries of the hidden gods. 
2 
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Merlin. 


Percival. 


Merlin. 


Percival. 
Merlin. 


Give answer first to him that comes with me, 
Who seeks to rule his deeds; then to my cry, 
Who am the horn blown on his battlefield. 
The horn blown is a deed. I know thee now 
And him that comes with thee. (Zo Percival.) Brave- 
hearted boy, 
Though not for thee to know the mysteries, 
Be of good heart; thou also shalt attain. 
Thou shalt behold the ripe fruit on the tree, 
Though the earth send its riches through the sap 
Without thy ken; and thy right hand shall guard 
The fruit from evil, and thy lips shall taste 
Its savor. From this place the earth-goddess, 
Even Nimue, whom thou beholdest here, 
Shall bear thee to a castle far away 
Where the Graal-lord, King Evelac, abides ; 
A marvel shall be shown thee there, and all, 
Lawful to speak, be told thee. 
Must [ leave 

My comrade, then? 

Heed not; but, forasmuch 
As thou mayest not behold the secrets shown 
To thy companion, sleep. When thou awakest, 
Thou shalt be with him and the ancient King. 
Nay, nay, I will not sleep. 

Thou must. (Zo Taliesin.) For thee, 

Dear son, thou shalt not beas I. I am 
As I desired, but thy desire shall be 
Other, and thou shalt go from hence to win 
From brighter powers intenser wakefulness, 
While I sink back to deeper sleep. But first, 
Ere from the wood thou pass, thou shalt behold, 
Unclad alone to lyric eyes, the heart 
Of Broceliande, the Lady of the wood, 
The goddess of the silent stir of life, 
Nimue, in star-blinding nakedness, 
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Percival. 
Taliesin. 


Merlin. 


Nimue. 


Taliesin. 


Nimue. 


Thou wilt not do this thing. 
Thy dream for thee; 
But for me other stars and white desires. 
Great master, rest; and all thy will be thine. 
I go again to the great deep. Farewell! 
The form of MERLIN fades away out of the circle of 
light. 
Wilt thou resist? Behold, if I stretch but my hand 
Like a gleam of the northlights against thee, thou yieldest. 
The calm 
Of the cool earth rises about thee, and over thy heart 
Shoots lacework of frost, — crystal lightnings that thicken 


and knit 
To a corselet of silence: ice-bound, wilt thou strive, wilt 
thou wake? [PERCIVAL sleeps. 
Sleep ; not for the eyes that contemn me, I draw from 
its sheath 


The white sword of my beauty. Sleep; ay, lest thou 
wake and it smite 

And cleave thee with madness. 

Goddess swift and fierce! 

I know the trail that in dim woods at eve 

Hangs like a mist and makes each stir of air 

Accord in music. I have caught and lost 

The memory of thy passing in thrilled skies, 

Or where waves crumble their thin edges down 

In laughter of shifting line. But never day 

So bugling, never night so druid-sweet 

That the elusive secret spoke itself, 

The lamp whose radiance or reflection washed 

The world in charm, blazed evident in pearl. 

I have known thee, my lover, my bard, I have lurked 
in the leaves 

And allured thee with rumors, and fled, and beguiled 
thee to follow, 

Till I sank in the maze and escaped thee and laughed 
through my hair. 
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Taliesin. 


Nimue. 


Taliesin. 


Nimue. 


Thou crafty, thou elusive, undivined ! 
Laugh once again, O queen, with lyric throat 
And witchcraft of escape in wildwood eyes ! 
— Nay, this time mock me not; though equal charm 
Abide in thee evasive in the glen 
Or in this arctic splendor palpable ! 
Remain, remain; and from thy holy light, 
Oh, cast the pale electric mantle off ; 
My eyes will dare the sun. 
On thy head the event! 
Be thou weak to sustain the intolerable avatar, 
Thou shalt flee from this forest accursed; from this day 
at thy heart 
Like a vulture the rage of that beauty shall ravin for food 
And consume thee for failure to find it. But master 
thy soul 
And be strong to command in the blaze of the vision 
thy song, 
And my power shall be thine and the word of my magic 
to men. 
Achieve the ordeal, through me shalt thou seek other 
gods, . 
And their light be upon thee. 
Reveal thyself. 
See, at thy peril. 


NIMvuE ¢hrows back from her shoulders her mantle, 
revealing herself in softer garments of a roseate 
yellow ; these, with an almost imperceptible slow- 
ness, seem first to melt away into draperies of light, 
which vanish in turn save for shreds of luminous 
mist that linger a little and then disappear com- 
pletely, leaving the goddess manifest in her beauty. 
All the while TALIESIN, standing by the entranced 
body of his companion, sings to a strange accom- 
paniment on his harp. 
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Taliesin. As the stars dissolve in the dawn, 


Thou art warm, thou art fair; 

And the birth of thy beauty is gone 
Like a chord through the air. 

The darkness has heard, and is thrilled 
With a light to be born; 

The heart of the silence is filled 
With the trumpets of morn. 


As the kiss of two lovers at night 
Makes the darkness a choir, 

The dusk is a-quiver with light 
Of its heart’s desire. 

Earth bows in her temple of stars 
In a rapturous hush, 

As beaconing over her scars 
God burns in the bush. 


As the heather glows over the hills 
Like a shadow ablaze, 

The moss of the forest-floor thrills 
Into bloom at thy gaze; 

The grasses begin to confer, 
And the crickets to fife ; 

The borders of Death are astir 
With the armies of Life. 


Thou art comely, O queen, thou art strong 
As the red deer leaping ; 

And the light of thy limbs is like song 
When thought lies sleeping ; 

As the sphere of a star thou art fair ; 
As an almond in bloom 

The flush of thy beauty laid bare 
Throbs, throbs in the gloom. 
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O daughter and queller of strife, 
From whose beauty death slips 

Like a cloud in thy garments! my life 
For the cling of thy lips! 

I have known thee, our Lady of Birth ; 
I have seen and adored ; 

I must die on the reel of thy mirth 

Or be wholly thy lord. 


He steps forward into the circle of light and 
kisses her. The light vanishes instantly, 
and the scene ts plunged into inky darkness. 

Richard Hovey. 


(To be continued.) 





ACCRETIONS TO THE TROY-MYTH 
AFTER HOMER. 


) HIS paper is merely intended to sketch out a concrete 
illustration of a familiar truth, or even perhaps of two 
truths. In order to remind ourselves, most effectively, 
that classical studies are living and progressive, not 
plodding a dull circle, nor rambling in dusty catacombs, it is 
only necessary to remember that the antique world itself, the object 
of our study,-teems with multifarious warring life from whatever 
side we gaze upon it. We cannot enforce unity and permanence 
where infinite variation is itself a law. This is especially true of 
myth. 

There is a passage at the end of Euripides’ ‘ Hippolytos,’ in 
which Artemis calmly explains — while the poor hero himself lies 
a pain-racked victim toa celestial quarrel —the charming harmony 
that reigns on Olympus. 





“ Not one would interfere to thwart the will 
Of any, but we ever stand aloof.” 
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Makers of mythological handbooks, from Apollodoros’ Bibliotheké 
to Murray’s Manual, seem desirous to apply the precept of Artemis 
rather than to observe the practice of her family. They would bid 
us gaze upon a well-ordered garden, as it were, wherein every bed 
has but its own well-bred flowers, while the walks are broad and 
straight, never labyrinthine. But the truth — as a glance, even, 
into Pausanias’ accumulation of local legends and contradictory cults 
would alone suffice to remind us — is rather to be seen in the figure 
of a tropical jungle. Livy makes a naive attempt to open a fairly 
straight vista through this jungle, that we may see our way from 
the Pergamos of Troy to the hill town of Romulus. But his 
contemporary, Dionysios, who tumbles into the first chapter of his 
Archaiologia the whole mass of founders’ legends, has given a much 
better idea how myths look in their native luxuriance. 

Even in the great overshadowing and permanently located 
legends, like the greatest of all, the “tale of Troy divine,” it is not 
merely fanciful to suggest a resemblance to the mangrove tree, 
whose farthest branches take root in alien soil to become the 
sturdy trunks of an independent growth. We cannot enforce 
symmetry in that growth by any process short of killing the tree 
and cutting itinto boards. Infinitely more scientific is the attempt 
to follow historically the story of development. 

The other truth is perhaps best stated for me in Cicero’s 
familiar words: “ Omues artes, que ad humanitatem pertinent, 
habent quoddam vinculum, et quast cognatione quadam inter se contt- 
nentur.’ Fragmentary and baffling enough our knowledge will 
always remain; but from every campaign is borne home in triumph 
the sculptured sarcophagus or inscribed tablet, carven gem or 
painted vase, destined to throw new light on the old puzzles, — and 
to evoke new problems no less. Indeed, the soil of classical lands 
sometimes seems to our excited imagination to be slowly producing 
and steadily multiplying these treasures, as the earth does her 
diamonds or the ocean his ‘pearls. The second truism is, then, that 
every department of scientific study, whether referring to linguistics 
and literature or to the Realities (Rea/ien), throws its ray of illustra- 
tion on every other. After a popular lecture recently, the question 
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was asked why Andromache was regularly described as white- 
armed. Among a half-dozen evasions to conceal his own ignorance, 
the lecturer pleased the questioner best by the reminder that it was 
the ordinary convention with the decorators of ancient pottery 
to represent the exposed flesh of women as white, not, like the 
men’s, red. 

I wish to illustrate, by some of the main features in the modern 
or complete Troy-myth, how constantly the Greek mind incrusted 
new details upon the old legends; just as many a generation added 
new finials and gargoyles, statues and ornaments of every kind, 
to a Gothic cathedral, even after it might be pronounced finished. 
A Greek was hardly capable of mere slavish copying; even the 
humble artisan who painted earthen pottery hardly ever merely 
borrowed a motif from epic story or the more familiar scenes of 
tragedy. He introduces, omits, recombines, according to his 
space and the limits of his material. 

That is just what Pindar or Sophocles did, too, in a lordlier way. 
For instance, Pindar, retelling the whole Pelops-myth, after a new 
fashion, in the first Olympian, says: “ I cannot call one of the blessed 
Gods a cannibal!” Plutarch has been called unscientific for pro- 
posing to omit certain lines from Homer on purely subjective and 
ethical grounds. Yet not only a Pindar ora Plato shows sympathy 
with such criticism. The great Aristarchos himself, prince of 
textual critics, struck out two lines from the ‘Iliad’ solely because 
they ascribed to Thetis a sentiment unworthy of ideal motherhood. 

If we should begin to tell the complete tale of Troy in systematic 
fashion, as Apollodorus has done in meagre prose, or Andrew Lang in 
his delightful poem, ‘ Helen of Troy,’ we should start perhaps after 
this fashion: “ At Peleus’ and Thetis’ wedding the unbidden guest 
Eris cast among the divinities an apple inscribed t7 xadXioTn,” etc., 
etc. And, by the way, this wedding of Thetis, and the presence of 
the gods there, may serve as an instructive illustration of my two 
truisms. Perhaps the earliest authority for the whole subject is — 
not a literary account at all but — the famous Francois vase, which 
plays also so large a part in the history of ancient vase-painting and 
epigraphy. Furthermore, the most vivid and poetical summary of 
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the various details is found in Catullus’ longest poem. Yet even 
within these 408 lines are concealed startling combinations. For 
instance, Peleus the Argonaut and Thetis the Nereid first behold 
each other when that earliest of vessels, created with magic powers 
under Pallas’ own guidance, first disturbs the waters till then un- 
traversed by ships. The youthful mariner, leaning over the rail, 
and the sea-nymph, rising to the surface with her inquisitive sis- 
ters, gaze into each other’s eyes, and are fired with love at the first 
glance. Yet upon the coverlet of their bridal bed is embroidered 
the desertion of Ariadne by Theseus. That is, the gradual growth 
of the Greek marine, the rise of Cretan power, the conquest of 
Athens, and imposition of human tribute, the voyages and adven- 
tures of Theseus, lay between. The courtship of the impetuous 
Nereid must evidently have lasted, then, from two to three hun- 
dred years. Such are the difficulties of classic poet or modern 
scholar who attempts to weave mythic materials into any connected 
patchwork — unless it be “crazy-quilt.” They are such stuffs as 
dreams are made on; and the art of dreaming true was undiscov- 
ered until Du Maurier. 

Thetis’ wedding, I say, is the natural starting-point, now, for the 
Tale of Helen. But as a matter of fact the Judgment of Paris is 
mentioned only in two verses of the ‘ Iliad,’ xxiv., a late book ; and 
these verses, 29-30, are themselves an awkward interpolation. 


“ . . . Who did the goddesses anger when they had entered his courtyard ; 
Her he approved who indulged his fatal wantonness for him.” 


The latter half of the preceding line, “ Because of the madness 
of Paris,” occurs repeatedly elsewhere in the ‘Iliad,’ but referring 
always merely to Paris’ sin in carrying off Helen. This is, in fact, 
the first link in the chain of evils known to the poet of the ‘ Iliad.’ 
The later ‘Cyprian Epic,’ written expressly to ascribe more adequate 
causes for the war, pieced on this introduction: and, still later, 
a rhapsode probably interpolated this awkward couplet into the 
‘Tliad,’ thus giving, ignorantly or wilfully, a perverse twist to 
verse 28. 

Again, Hecuba’s dream, the night before Paris’ birth, that she 
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bore, not a child, but a firebrand that set all Troy-town in flames, 
cannot be traced to an earlier author than Euripides. The passage 
is in his ‘ Troades,’ 919-922. Helen, accused by the queen-mother, 
is making one of those long clever retorts in which Euripides de- 
lights, and striving to lay the whole blame for the war upon poor 
old Hecuba herself, and upon Priam. 


“ She first produced the author of these woes, 
In bearing Paris. Next the aged king 
Ruined me and Troy, when he slew not the babe, 
The firebrand’s hateful image, Alexandros.” 


Of course Euripides may not have been the first to invent this 
dream. Indeed, he speaks of it here as of something familiarly 
known. But Homer would hardly have failed to touch upon it, if 
known to him, in the many bitter denunciations of Paris. Euripi- 
des treated parts of the Trojan legend in more than half his extant 
plays, and in many others now known only from fragments. Of 
course he added many clever touches to the story. This whole 
tale of Alexander’s or Paris’ childhood, his exposure on Mount 
Ida, the life among the shepherds, his rediscovery and restoration 
to the royal palace, were treated by Euripides in a special play, 
‘ Alexandros,’ of which little remains. 

Homer, again, does not say the Greek princes were all Helen’s 
suitors, and had bound themselves by oath to rescue her if taken 
from the husband of her choice (or of her father’s choice). Thucy- 
dides (i. 9) saw that the story of the oath was incredible, and sug- 
gested that the heroes were really Agamemnon’s vassals. This is 
clearly not true of the Homeric Achilles, who is free to go or to 
stay in Troy, and who says haughtily that he came merely to gratify 
the Atreidze (‘ Iliad,’ i. 152-160). The story of the oath in some 
form is, however, as old as Hesiod, who, in a lost work, gave a 
catalogue of Helen’s suitors. This did not include Achilles 
(Pausanias iii. 24. 10). Euripides makes him one in his play, 
‘Helena, 99. ‘‘He came as Helen’s suitor we have heard.” No 
passage, however, even of Euripides, could carry less presumption 
of antiquity. Euripides in this play as a whole introduces the 
boldest of variations from the Trojan story even as told by himself 
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in earlier dramas! In particular, Helen never goes to Troy at all, 
but is detained in Egypt, while the heroes slay each other in the 
Troad over a mere Eidolon in her guise. 

Whatever the force that gathered and holds together the great 
armament, the commander-in-chief, Menelaos’ brother Agamemnon, 
is quite overshadowed by Achilles, the resistless son of Thetis the 
sea nymph. But that she had been wooed by Zeus and other gods, 
and given instead to the mortal Peleus, because destined to bear a 
son mightier than his father, is first stated by Pindar (Isthmian, 
viii. 30-44) unless we regard the appearance of Zeus and the other 
gods at a mortal’s wedding, represented upon the Francois vase, 
as earlier testimony to the same effect. 

The son, as he is himself aware, is destined to a long and 
peaceful, or to a brief and glorious, existence. (‘ Iliad,’ ix. 410- 
416.) There isa pretty story that his father therefore sent Achilles 
off to the island of Skyros, where he was dressed and educated as 
a girl among the king’s daughters: a strange transition from the 
wild life among the Thessalian hills, where he speared lions as he 
galloped on the centaur Cheiron’s back. (The shifting scenes in 
Achilles’ brief life are very happily indicated upon a late relief 
in the form of a well-curb, which is in the Capitoline Museum.) 
To Skyros, when the band goes forth for the war, he is tracked by 
Odysseus, who discovers his identity by a shrewd device. Amida 
basketful of jewels and trinkets offered to the princesses a gleam- 
ing sword is concealed. When the fairest among the young girls 
—for such the youthful figure seemed — approaches in turn to 
choose, the flash of the brand catches the eye, and betrays the sex, 
of Peleus’ child. The scene where Achilles is just drawing forth 
the shining blade is represented in numerous works of art, ancient 
and modern. (Besides the “ well-curb” just mentioned, see espe- 
cially the fine Pompeian wall painting, which is outlined in Bau- 
meister’s ‘ Denkmiler des Classischen Alterthums,’ Plate L.) 

This romantic story cannot be clearly traced farther back than 
Sophocles’ play, ‘The Skyrian Women,’ of which very little is 
preserved. It seems clearly the invention of a more romantic age 


than Homer’s, perhaps devised to explain an allusion of the youth- 
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ful Achilles (‘ Iliad,’ xix. 326) to a “dear son who is growing up in 
Skyros.” The later legend makes Achilles the father of Neoptole- 
mos, when himself hardly in his teens, by one of the Skyrian prin- 
cesses, his playmates. But Leaf and other editors would expunge 
all allusions to Neoptolemos from the ‘ Iliad’ as late interpolations. 

Perhaps these examples may suffice to indicate the manner in 
which constant accretions to and modifications of the Troy legend 
appear from age to age. It would be especially interesting to 
trace throughout the Hellenic period the figure of Achilles. He 
seems to have been regarded, possibly even from early times, as a 
type of the youthful beauty and chivalric courage which the race 
ascribed to itself. The more mystical belief, indeed, of a later time 
could not accept the Homeric story, that he had ever passed to the 
sunless land of ghosts. Instead, the fable arose that at Thetis’ 
prayer the “ White Island” was created for his abode in the far 
eastern seas; and there he yet tarries, fittingly mated with Helen, 
and still gathering about him the gallant friends who had been 
his comrades before Troy. And this fancy, though it contradicts 
Homer himself, I for one refuse to relinquish. The only Achilles 
who ever existed for me is living to-day in the fair Orient island 
of Homeric poetry. 

The most remarkable instance, however, of a transplanted myth 
is the Roman belief in A£neas as the founder of their race. This 
belief it seems worth our while to trace out in somewhat fuller 
detail. There is no intimation in the ‘Iliad’ that A£neas ever left 
Asia. Homer says (‘ Iliad,’ xxii. 306-7) :— 

“* Now shall the mighty AEneas be ruler over the Trojans, 
He, and his children’s children, who shall be hereafter begotten.” 
It may well have been pure accident that he did not say “at 
Troy ” or “in the Troad.” Whoever wrote these lines evidently 
knew of a royal race, ruling presumably in the Troad, which 
claimed descent from AEneas. There is no hint of an emigration. 

Arktinos, one of the “Cyclic” poets who in the ninth and 
eighth centuries B. c. pieced out Homer’s story, says (Kinkel, 
‘Fragmenta Epicorum Greecorum,’ p. 49) that Afneas and his asso- 
ciates, horrified by Laocoon’s death, fled to Ida the day before Troy 
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fell. According to Lesches, who wrote a rival supplement, called 
the ‘ Little Iliad,’ AZneas shared with Andromache the lot of slavery 
under Neoptolemos. We shall see still a third legend traced to the 
early lyric poet Stesichoros; namely, that AEneas escaped by sea 
and emigrated to “ Hesperia.” Virgil attempts a sort of concord- 
ance of all these ancient statements; but they show that the post- 
Homeric folk had no knowledge or tradition at all on the subject. 
Sophocles, in his last drama, ‘ Laocoon,’ is the first to give the 
famous picture of AEneas carrying his father : — 
“ Now at the portal of the goddess stands 
-ZEneas with his father on his shoulders, — 
Over whose smitten back a linen cloak 
Doth flow, — and round about the household throng. 


Nor yet so great a multitude is gathered 
Of Phrygians, who this emigration crave.” 


Whither Sophocles sent them I do not know. 

The statement that two towns in Sicily, Eryx and Segesta, 
were founded by Trojan wanderers, appears as early as Thucy- 
dides, who died about 400 B. c. (vi. 2. See also Cicero against 
Verres, iv. 33, 72, with Long’s note, Cic. ‘ Orat.’ vol. i. p. 481). 

The earliest attempts to connect Rome with any illustrious 
heroes of Oriental myth were apparently made by Greeks, eager 
to flatter the coming race, or to soften the shame of subjugation 
by barbarians. There is a perfect labyrinth of interwoven or con- 
tradictory legends on the subjects. Dionysios tells us most of 
them. The Evander-myth is gracefully used by Virgil. One story 
joined two famous wanderers, Odysseus and Aéneas, in the enter- 
prise. Heracles also was early made to extend his wanderings to 
Latium. These attempts are not in themselves unnatural. Real 
early colonies, like Cumz, may have suggested mythical predeces- 
sors. There was even an actual kinship, of course, between Italic 
and Hellenic races, of which a faint consciousness may have lingered 
still. 

But it will always seem strange that the representative of the 
sinful and vanquished race was finally accepted as the true an- 
cestor, rather than Ulysses, whose son by Circe, Telegonus, is 
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mentioned in Horace as founder of the neighboring Tibur. But 
fEneas’ high character in the ‘Iliad,’ his escape and mysterious 
survival, made him a tempting subject. The westward spread of 
the Aphrodite-worship carried with it her son’s fame. Possibly the 
influence of Cumz was also helpful, for the elder Kyme, in Asia, 
was Troy’s neighbor, and a sort of heir to her traditions. There 
may have been also a direct influence from the Sicilian cities, 
especially in the first Punic war. 

The Romulus-myth was accepted somewhat earlier among the 
Romans. It contradicted the A®neas-legend, and so was un- 
doubtedly quite independent of it. It was itself needful as a link 
with Alba. That ancient head of the Latin League, though long 
ago destroyed, was kept in memory through the ancient sacrifices 
by the Latins on the Alban Mount. Hence the tale of 

Silvius Procas (King of Alba) 
| 


Numitor Amulius 





| 
Rhea Silvia 
ea 


Romulus Remus 
The bronze wolf nursing the twins was set up in 296 B.c. (It is 
perhaps a later copy that is now in the Capitoline Museum.) 

But not long afterward, Eastern conquest caused the Romans 
to see a use for such an ancestry through Atneas. The junction 
with the Romulus-myth is at first very awkward. Since both 
could not found Rome, Afneas is made father of Romulus, — or of 
Romulus’ mother. (So both Nevius and Ennius.) Dionysios 
seems to credit these stories to the annals of the pontifices as their 
earliest source. The boys were intrusted, it was said, to the 
childless king Latinus, and won his love and at last his heritage. 

But by Cato’s time (ob. 148 B. c.) the great gap between Troy’s 
fall (1184 B. c. according to the Greeks) and Rome’s foundation 
(753 B. Cc. by their own reckoning) had been pointed out. So the 
Alban kings must fill this gap with their shadowy line, dimmer, 
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and certainly less real, than Banquo’s descendants. Some of them 
may have existed before in the local Alban tradition, — possibly 
even in the flesh. 

This modification of the AZneas-myth had at times an influence 
on Roman political action, and of course formed the corner-stone 
for the greatest of Latin epics. It is especially interesting, there- 
fore, to note that the earliest authority we can discern for any emi- 
gration of Afneas westward is Stesichoros, a Sicilian poet about 
600 B.c.; and for our knowledge of this important fact we are 
indebted to no direct literary tradition at all, but to a work of art. 
Furthermore, the relief in question is not archaic, nor even of a 
good classical period, but a late Roman work, probably nothing 
better than a mnemonic school-tablet recalling the chief scenes of 
the Trojan war. The central group of pictures upon this tablet 
(the well-known Tabula Iliaca) represents the destruction of Troy. 
fEneas appears in three successive scenes, the last time just em- 
barking upon his ship. The inscription for this latter group 
reads: “ AEneas with his folk setting off for Hesperia,” while the 
chief central inscription is: ‘‘ The destruction of Ilios according to 
Stesichoros.” 

Thus a tasteless Roman relief, which perhaps stood in just such 
a smoky, comfortless schoolroom as Juvenal describes, has by some 
happy chance drifted down to us; and from this alone is supplied 
the first link for the connection between the greatest of Greek 
legends and the leading myth of the Italian world, —a closing 
illustration of a thesis which needed no demonstration: “ All are 
needed by each one.” 

William Cranston Lawton. 





LITERARY TREASURES UNEARTHED. 
I. MRS. BROWNING’S “OPINION” ON TENNYSON. 


AccoRDING to one of the most interesting of the so-called 
“Anecdotes” in the entertaining volume of literary treasures just 
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issued by Mr. W. Robertson Nicol] and Mr. Thomas J. Wise,* it 
would seem that some time about 1843, Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 
(afterwards Mrs. Browning) was assisting Mr. R. H. Horne in the 
compilation of his ‘New Spirit of the Age,’ which appeared in 
1844. Thirty-three years later, Horne published certain of Mrs. 
Browning’s letters addressed to himself, — from a perusal of some 
of which it was apparent that Horne was largely assisted by her 
in the writing of his book. In one of her letters Miss Barrett 
remarks that a certain proof is “returned to-day, because if de- 
tained till to-morrow I shall not have time to write about Tenny- 
son.” This, remarks Horne, “refers to an article on Tennyson 
written by me, and sent in proof-sheet for Miss Barrett to inter- 
polate.” It would, however, appear that the “interpolation” con- 
sisted in the writing by Miss Barrett of an original “opinion” on 
Tennyson: for she writes Mr. Horne as follows: “I send you an 
opinion on Tennyson. Use it or do not use it. He is a divine 
poet ; but I have found it difficult to analyze his divinity, and to 
determine (even to myself) his particular aspect as a writer. What 
is the reason of it? It never struck me before. A true and divine 
poet nevertheless.” 

Gleaning from our “anecdote,” we note that the “opinion” 
was duly received, and as duly incorporated in Mr. Horne’s chapter 
on Tennyson. The original manuscript of Horne’s is fortunately 
preserved, and is now in the library of Mr. Buxton Forman. An 
examination of this manuscript reveals various important “ inter- 
polations,” @// in the handwriting of the poetess. There can be 
little doubt but that these are portions of the “opinion” of Miss 
Barrett, and were evidently cut up by Horne for the purpose of 
intermixture with his own copy,—the pieces being fastened to- 
gether with wafers. The manuscript starts with five pages in 
Horne’s handwriting, then follows the first leaf of Miss Barrett’s 
opinion, unaltered : — 


“The name of Alfred Tennyson is pressing slowly, calmly, but 
surely, — with certain recognition but no loud shouts of greeting — 





* * Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century: Contributions towards a Literary History of the 
Period.’ Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., and Thomas J. Wise. London: Hodder & 
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from the lips of the discerners of poets, of whom there remain a 
few even in the cast-iron ages, along the lips of the less informed 
public, ‘to its own place’ in the starry house of names. That it is 
the name of a true poet, the drowsy public exerts itself to acknowl- 
edge; testifying with a heavy lifting of the eyelid, to its conscious- 
ness of a new light in one of the nearer sconces. This poet’s public 
is certainly awake to him—although you would not think so. 
And this public’s poet, standing upon the recognition of his own 
genius, begins to feel the ground firm beneath his feet, —after no 
worse persecution than is comprised in those charges of affecta- 
tion, quaintness and mannerism, which were bleated down the 
ranks of the innocent ‘sillie’ critics as they went one after another 
to water. Let the toleration be chronicled to the honour of Eng- 
land. And who knows?—There may be hope from this, and a 
few similar instances of misprision of the high treason of poetry, 
that our country may conclude her grand experience of a succes- 
sion of poetical writers unequalled in the modern world, by learn- 
ing some ages hence to know a poet when she sees one.” 


It is pointed out that in Mr. Horne’s essay the “starry house 
of names” is given as “stony,” but the manuscript, he says, is 
clear enough, so that it was evidently a misprint of the printer. 
After the words “some ages hence,” the manuscript is resumed in 
Horne’s handwriting for some nine pages, when we find another 
“interpolation” of Miss Barrett’s : — 


“They [Tennyson and Shelley] have each a poetical dialect: 
not such a one as Wordsworth deprecated when he overthrew a 
system; not a conventional poetical idiom, but the very reverse of 
it—each poet fashioning his phrases upon his own individuality ; 
and speaking as if he were making a language thus, for the first 
time, under those ‘purple eyes’ of the muse, which tinted every 
syllable as it was uttered, with a separate benediction. 

“Perhaps the first spell cast by Mr. Tennyson, the master of 
many spells, he cast upon the ear. His power as a versifier is 
remarkable. The measures flow softly or roll nobly to his pen; as 
well one as the other. He can gather up his strength, like a ser- 
pent, in the silver coil of a line; or dart it out straight and free. 
Nay, he will write you a poem with nothing in it except music ; 
and as if its music were everything, it shall fill your soul. Be this 
said, not in reproach; but in honour of him and the English lan- 
guage, for the learned sweetness of his numbers. The Italian 
poets may take counsel and envy ‘ Where Claribel down-lieth.’” 
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“ Down-lieth” was, of course, a slip of the pen for “low-lieth.” 
Horne corrects this, and then goes on in his own handwriting for 
about twenty pages, when Miss Barrett’s manuscript again appears, 
as follows : — 


“Tennyson seldom uses the ego of poet-dom; and when he 
does you generally find that he does not refer to himself, but to 
some imaginary person. He permits the reader to behold the 
workings of his individuality, only by the reflex action. He comes 
out himself to sing a poem and goes back again; or rather sends 
his song out from his shadow under the leaf as other nightingales 
do; and refuses to be expansive to his public and open his heart 
on the hinge of music as other poets do. We know nothing of him 
except that he is a poet ; and this, although it is something to be 
sure, does not help us to pronounce distinctly upon what may be 
called the mental intention of his poetry. 

“Whatever he writes is a complete work; he holds the unity 
of it as firmly in his hands as his CEnone’s Paris holds the apple — 
and there is nothing broken or incomplete in his two volumes. 
But for all this unity of every separate poem produced by him, 
there is or appears to be some vacillation of intention, in his poetry 
as a mass. To any question upon the character of his works, the 
reply rises obviously,—they are from dreamland; and of the 
majority of those which he has since produced, the same answer 
should be returned. The exceptive instances are like those of one 
who has not long awakened from his dreams. But what dreams 
these have been, of what loveliness of music, form, and colour, and 
what thought — our foregoing remarks have very faintly expressed 
and declared. In the absence of any marked and perceptible design 
in his poetical faith and purposes, Tennyson is not singular. It 
would be equally difficult to decide the same question with regard 
to several others; nor perhaps is it necessary to be decided. As 
the matter rests in this instance, we have the idea of a poet (these 
volumes in our hands) not in a fixed attitude; not resolute as to 
means, not determined as to end —sure of his power, sure of his 
activity, but not sure of his objects. There appears to be some 
want of the sanctification of a spiritual consistency. We seem to 
look on while a man stands in preparation for a noble course — 
while he tries the edge of his various arms and examines the 
wheels of his chariots, and meditates full of youth and capability 
down the long slope of glory. The figure occurred to us suddenly, 
as an eagle might fly to our left hand; and, as admirers of Mr. 
Tennyson, we accept the Omen, One thing is sure. He has lived 
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long enough for the world not to let him die; and to good purpose 
enough already, to secure the perpetual vibration of the silver 
chord of time, under the hand of another English poet.” 


It seems probable that either Horne or Miss Barrett corrected 
this essay in “proof,” for the concluding words of the foregoing 
passage are omitted in the ‘New Spirit of the Age.’ However 
that may be, literary students will be indeed grateful to Mr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll and Mr. Wise for thus unearthing this “ opinion.” 
It is interesting in many ways, and worthy of preservation in the 
permanent form now given to it. 


II) ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM ON THE TENNYSONS. 


Culling from another of these literary anecdotes, we must pre- 
mise that toward the close of the year 1830 Leigh Hunt was 
editing Zhe Tatler, and that, some few years prior to this, Alfred 
and Charles Tennyson had published ‘Poems by Two Brothers.’ 
In 1830 they came before the public again, but this time each in 
his separate individuality,‘ Poems chiefly Lyrical,’ by Alfred 
Tennyson, being issued in London; while ‘Sonnets and Fugitive 
Pieces,’ by Charles Tennyson, was issued at Cambridge. At this 
time Arthur Henry Hallam was at Trinity College,.and on terms 
of more than ordinary friendship with the two young poets, which 
friendship he proves by sending the following letter, together with 
the two volumes of poems, to the editor of Ze Tatler. It is writ- 
ten from “ Trinity College, Cambridge,” and is dated January 11, 
1831 :— 


“Will you excuse the liberty that a perfect stranger to you 
takes in sending you two little volumes of Poetry, with which I 
cannot but think you will be pleased? They are the compositions 
of two brothers both very young men, and both intimate friends of 
mine. The larger volume was reviewed in the last number of the 
Westminster Review . . . and the high praise bestowed upon it by 
the Reviewer is not higher in my opinion, and I hope in yours, 
than its merits demand. I flatter myself you will, if you peruse 
this book, be surprised and delighted to find a new prophet of those 
true principles of Art which, in this country, you were among the 
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first to recommend both by precept and example. Since the death 
of John Keats, the last lineal descendant of Apollo, our English 
region of Parnassus has been domineered over by kings of shreds 
and patches. But, if I mistake not, the true heir is found: ‘if ever 
truth were pregnant by circumstance, that which you hear you’ll 
swear you see, there is such unity in the proofs. The mantle and 
the jewel about the neck! The letters whose character is known ! 
The majesty of the creature in resemblance of its father, the affec- 
tion of nobleness, and many other evidences proclaim him, with all 
certainty, to be the king’s son.’ 

“The other, and smaller, volume, written by his brother, con- 
tains poetry of a very different character, but sterling, I think, and 
showing a mind capable of noble thoughts, although inferior in 
depth and range of powers to that which I first described. Should 
you agree with me to any extent in my judgment of these volumes, 
you will not perhaps object to mentioning them favourably in 7he 
Tatler, which I believe you at present conduct. 

“I do not suppose that either of these poets is likely to become 
extensively or immediately popular: they write not to the world at 
large, which ‘lieth in wickedness’ and bad taste, but to the elect 
Church of Urania, which we know to be small and in tribula- 
tion. Now in this Church you have preferment, and what you 
preach will be considered by the faithful as a sound form of 
words. . . . Yours, in gratitude and respect, 

“ ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM.” 


This is interesting enough, and surely worthy of preservation ; 
but another letter of Hallam’s, also duly preserved, contains a still 
more interesting paragraph concerning Tennyson: “I hope soon 
to have the pleasure of presenting you a second collection of poems 
by my friend Alfred Tennyson, much superior in my judgment, to 
the first, although I thought, as you know, highly of those. His 
brother, the author of the sonnets, has entered the Church, and 
is I fear, lost to the Muses. Alfred has resisted all attempts to 
force him into a profession, preferring poetry and an honourable 
poverty.” 

Fortunate it was for the English-speaking race that he did 
“prefer poetry and an honourable poverty ;” but as unfortunate 
that Hallam died thus early in his career (1833). Living, we 
should not have heard the solemn music of ‘In Memoriam,’ nor 
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felt its sway over our spiritual nature; but we should have had 
a human life rich in intellectual attainment, —the fruit thereof 
proving not unworthy the best traditions of English literature. 
There are other “‘ anecdotes” in this volume of absorbing in- 
terest, — notably a reprint of poems and sonnets by Mr. Thomas 
Wade (whose work, so replete with genius, is strangely forgotten 
by the present generation), some of which are printed for the first 
time; Mr. Charles Wells’s drama of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren ;’ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘ Uttoxeter;’ R. H. Horne’s ‘ Ballad of 
Delora;’ a batch of letters from Shelley to Leigh Hunt, and many 
other items, —the whole forming a unique volume, and resulting 
in a valuable addition to literary history. 
William G. Kingsland. 





THE PLOT OF LYLY’S ‘SAPHO AND PHAO-,’ 


THERE seems every reason to believe that the whole Eliza- 
bethan world of letters was greatly influenced by the writings of 
John Lyly. 

The first sentences we have from the pen of Shakespeare are 
alone almost a proof of this, as they show the novice hand seek- 
ing strength from the fashion of the hour (see Dedication to 
‘Venus and Adonis’). 

Whatever tends, then, to throw a true light on the life and 
work of such a man must needs be of value in estimating the times 
he marked with his personality. 

Notwithstanding the half-century which has elapsed since it 
was pointed out (Shakespeare Society, 1843. Halpin) that Lyly’s 
object in writing ‘ Endymion’ was to compliment the “ charms and 
attractions” of his royal mistress, and that he used largely what 
might be called “local” material in the furtherance of this object, 
yet many critics still sit in judgment on the undramatic character 
of his plays, without recognizing, or giving him the benefit of their 
recognition of an object in writing them distinct from purely 
dramatic creation. 
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If such intention did not exist on his part, it should be freely 
acknowledged, whether it work extenuation or deeper condemnation. 

In the case of two of Lyly’s seven plays — namely, ‘ Midas’ and 
‘Endymion ’ — the presence of an underlying historical allusion or 
allegory has been pointed out, and more or less elaborate identi- 
fications of the characters and circumstances of the plot attempted. 

Prof. A. W. Ward and J. A. Symonds, in their histories of the 
drama in England, have each hinted that an historical interpreta- 
tion might be made of a third play, entitled ‘ Sapho and Phao;’ but 
a closer investigation has shown that it contains a very clear and 
accurate reflection of contemporary events. 

Briefly, the story runs thus: Venus, often foiled, determines 
to make another attempt to bring under her sovereign sway the 
heart of Sapho, Queen of Syracuse. To this end she transforms a 
rough ferryman called Phao into a very beautiful youth, who, upon 
recognizing this novel condition of affairs, consults the witch Sybilla 
as to his future conduct. However,achance meeting with Queen 
Sapho turns his head to such an extent that he finds further 
advice from the witch necessary ; this time she bids him “ go dare,” 
and adds that the love of the beautiful Queen “is to be governed 
by art,” and takes care to instruct him in the necessary wiles. 

Meanwhile Sapho is “ falne sodainly sicke,” and the symptoms 
are such as to fill her courtiers with concern and apprehension. 
At length some one suggests that Phao, who is “cunning in all 
kindes of simples,” be sent for; and after much ado, but in reality 
with difficulty suppressing her desire for his immediate coming, the 
Queen consents to his attendance on the following day. It becomes 
apparent after the “ phisitions ” arrival that both are sick of the 
same disease, and both come just to the verge of disclosing the 
matter when Sapho sends him away for the time being. 

Venus meets the youth as he departs; and when she leaves him 
it is to visit Sapho, whom she finds bewailing her ill fortune. “ If 
he yeelde, then shall I shame to embrace one so meane — if not die; 
because I cannot embrace oneso meane.” The Goddess of Love now, 
singularly enough, promises to aid the stricken queen; but we soon 
discover that the bright eyes of Phao have overcome even Venus 
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herself. At the suggestion of Cupid his mother procures from 
Vulcan arrows which will right the complexity by estranging Sapho 
and Phao. But having “stricken Sapho with a deep disdain of Phao,” 
the Queen of Sicily wins over the boy to call her his mother, and 
persuades him to strike Phao with a “ great despite” of Venus, so, 
having lost her love and her son, and being supplanted as Goddess of 
Love by the Queen of Syracuse, Venus departs ignominiously. 

Phao, now left alone again, consults his oracle, and exclaiming 
as his final resolution: ‘‘ This shall bee my resolution, wherever I 
wander to be as I were ever kneeling before Sapho; my loyaltie 
unspotted, though unrewarded. . . . My life shall be spent in sigh- 
ing and wishing, the one for my bad fortune, the other for Saphoes 
good,” he is told by Sybilla, “ Doe so, Phao: for destinie calleth 
thee as well from Sicily as from love. Other things hang over thy 
head, which I must neither tell, nor thou enquire.” 

“ Farewell,” cries the unfortunate lover, “ farewell, Sybilla, and 
farewell Sicily. . . . Farewell Syracusa, unworthy to harbour faith 
and when I am gone, unlesse Sapho be here, unlikely to harbour 
any.” 

A comparatively large part of the work is taken up with by- 
play intended to be comic, and which in no way influences the 
development of the story; there are also a number of characters 
accessory to the principals, which, having no special significance 
in the play or of themselves, do not concern us here. 

Vulcan, Cupid, and Venus represent the agencies or causes of 
the actions of the other dvamatis persone, in the style of the 
morality play which was just dying out when Lyly wrote. 

Almost at first glance their geographical similarity of position 
makes one inclined to read for Sicily and Syracuse — England and 
London. 

The disconsolate suitor for the hand of the Princess of Sicily, 
or England, seems evidently one who resembles Phao no less in 
his frequent consultings of a Sybilla than in his ferryman-like jour- 
neyings across the English Channel; namely, Francis, Duke of 
Alengon and Anjou (“the ugliest man in Europe!” ) We know 
that this paltry individual deferred to “ Madame le Serpente,” his 
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Italian mother, — Catherine de Medici, —on all other subjects as 
well as the marriage she proposed for him with Elizabeth of Eng- 
land; while the latter’s affection for the youth and the consequent 
uneasiness and worry it occasioned, followed by her abrupt dismissal 
of him, are strongly portrayed in the relations between the Sapho 
and Phao of the play. 

One can very well imagine that the allegorical explanation of 
her Majesty’s fickleness, as being due to the direct agency of the 
gods, must have been indeed “ flatteringly grateful” to Elizabeth at 
the time, no less than her implied superiority to the Goddess of 
Love. . 
The narrative of these events is thus, in part, given by Hume 
(chap. xli.) :— 


“ The Duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts sent him of 
the Queen’s prepossession in his favor, paid her secretly a visit at 
Greenwich; and after some conference with her, the purport of 
which is not known he departed. . 

“In the midst of all the pomp which attended the anniversary 
of her coronation she was seen after long and intimate discourse 
with him to takearing from her own finger and put it upon 
his; 

“ These reflections kept the Queen in great anxiety and irresolu- 
tion, and she was observed to pass several nights without any sleep 
or repose... . At last . . . having sent for the Duke of Anjou 
she had along conference with him in private. He expressed great 
disgust on his leaving her, threw away the ring she had given him, 
and uttered many curses on the mutability of women and of 
islanders.” 


Further, we learn from Green, ‘ History of the English People’ 
[ii. 427-8], that “ Catherine of Medicis strove to league the two 
countries — France and England — by a marriage of Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou. . . . But the subtle schemes which cen- 
tered in him broke down before the selfish perfidy of the Duke. 
Resolved to be ruler in more than name, he planned the seizure of 
the great cities of the Netherlands and at the opening of 1583 
made a fruitless attempt to take Antwerp by surprise. . . . The 
Duke fled homewards, the match and sovereignty were at an end.” 
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The play was acted before Her Majesty on Shrove Tuesday, 1584, 
and subsequently to the general public: the concluding injunction 
of Sybilla, quoted above, must, we think, have come opportunely to 
the English people, in whose ears the news of the overthrow of the 
despised Frenchman was then ringing. 


“And so we wish everyone of you a thread, to lead you out of 
the doubts wherein we leave you entangled, that nothing be mis- 
taken by your rash oversights, nor misconstrued by your deep 
insights.” Frederick Fohn Teggart. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF TENNYSON’S ‘ BREAK, 
BREAK, BREAK,’ 


Tuis short poem seems to have escaped the notice of critics. 
It doubtless owes its deserved popularity to the note of vague 
suggestiveness that runs through it, and to the perfect art with 
which Tennyson has interwoven the mood of the poem with its 
movement. The mood is, of course, that of melancholy; and the 
rhythm is in faultless keeping. 

But I believe that the lines contain a deeper meaning than has 
yet been attributed tothem. Let us see. 

There is a phrase of old Jean Paul Richter’s that has often 
appealed to me with insistent pathos, die Stummen des Himmels 
(“ heaven’s mutes’’), by which are meant those mortals in whose 
bosom is a heaven, or perhaps a hell, but who cannot body them- 
selves forth in adequate expression. They cannot voice their 
mood. Are not all of us at times de Stummen des Himmels? Is 
not this the very sting of deep unspoken grief? Is it not deep 
because unspoken? With what a sense of relief and solace do we 
at such times repeat again and again the stray lines of some poet 
who has felt as we feel, and been dowered with the gift of compe- 
tent voice! 

Turn now to Tennyson’s lines : — 


“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 
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As the sea expresses its grief in measured sobs against the 
shore, so, says the bereaved one, I would that my tongue could 
express the thoughts that arise in me. The simple utterance 
would alleviate. . 

“ O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 


O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay!” 


In the fisherman’s boy and the sailor lad there is perfect corre- 
spondence between feeling and expression: the shout and the 
song give adequate utterance to what is passing within. 

But not so with the stricken heart. It can but dumbly indicate 
its pain : — 

“ But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


It can indicate, but cannot compass with words. 

As the mourner in Tennyson’s lines envies the sea its power 
of expression, so James Lee’s wife in Browning’s poem envies 
the wind :— 


“ Still ailing, Wind? Wilt be appeased or no ? 
Which needs the other’s office, thou or I? 
Dost want to be disburdened of a woe, 
And can, in truth, my voice untie 
Its links and let it go? 


‘* Art thou a dumb, wronged thing that would be righted, 
Intrusting thus thy cause to me? Forbear ! 
No tongue can mend such pleadings ; faith, requited 
With falsehood, — love, at last aware 
Of scorn, — hopes, early blighted, — 


“ We have them ; but I know not any tone 
So fit as thine to falter forth a sorrow: 
Dost think men would go mad without a moan, 
If they knew any way to borrow 
A pathos like thy own?” 


Shakespeare touches upon the solace of expression more than 
once :— 
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“ Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break.” 
(‘ Macbeth,’ iv. 3, 209, 210.) 


“ Duchess. Why should calamity be full of words ?” 
“ Queen Elizabeth. Nindy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy succeeders of intestate joys, 
Poor breathing orators of miseries ! 
Let them have scope: though what they do impart 
Help not at all, yet do they ease the heart.” 
(‘ Richard III.,’ iv. 4, 126-131.) 


Montaigne quaintly comments upon the speechlessness of deep 
grief : — 

“ And peradventure something like this might be working in 
the fancy of the ancient painter who, being in the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia to represent the sorrow of the assistants proportion- 
ably to the several degrees of interest every one had in the death 
of this fair innocent virgin, and having in the other figures laid 
out the utmost power of his art, when he came to that of her 
father, he drew him with a veil over his face, meaning thereby that 
no kind of countenance was capable of expressing such a degree of 
sorrow. Which is also the reason why the poets feign the miser- 
able mother Niobe, having first lost seven sons and successively as 
many daughters, to be transformed at last into a rock, thereby to 
express that melancholick, dumb, and deaf stupidity which be- 
numbs all our faculties when opprest with accidents greater than 
we are able to bear. . . . Till the soul, beginning to vent itself in 
sighs and tears, seems a little to free and disengage itself from the 
sudden oppression, and to have obtained some room to work itself 
out at greater liberty.” — (Essays, Cotton’s translation, London, 
1700.) C. Alphonso Smith. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 





KALIDASA’S MASTERPIECE.* 


‘SHAKUNTALA’ will represent the Drama of the Hindoos at the 
Théatre de ]’CEuvre, in Paris, this winter, when a valuable and in- 





* Shakuntala, or, The Recovered Ring. A Hindoo Drama by Kalidasa, 
translated from the Sanskrit by A. Hjalmer Edgren, Ph. D. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1894. ($1.25.) 
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teresting Series of Historic Dramas will be performed, master- 
pieces from the Stage of Greece, Spain, medieval France, the 
England of Elizabeth, and the Norway of to-day, joining their 
lustre with Kalidasa’s famous piece. It is not unlikely that this 
well-planned course of specimen plays will have the effect of stimu- 
lating the study of the development of the Drama. Clearly, too, 
the very fact that such a series of plays is to be given is a sign 
that an intelligent interest in the splendid epochs of the Stage is 
awakening, and may spread among the people. 

Professor Edgren has done much to facilitate the spread of 
such an interest in providing the English public with a carefully 
prepared new version of ‘ Shakuntala’ in rhyme, rhythm, and prose 
like the original. For the 1789 prose translation of Jones and the 
1856 version of Williams, in metre and prose, are virtually inac- 
cessible to the general reader, and Patankar’s text with transla- 
tion (Poonah, 1888), although so recent, is rarely to be found. 
Indeed, it seems not to have been known to the present translator, 
since he speaks, in his preface, of his own as the third, instead of 
the fourth English translation. 

A special service, moreover, can be credited to Professor 
Edgren’s translation, in the artistic grace characteristic of the 
work which he seeks to reproduce. Here and there he has 
smoothened the phrase too far, so as to give an impression scarcely 
at all at variance with Western customs, where there is actually a 
vital difference. Although it may be a little disturbing poetically 
to heed this- difference, it is desirable that the reader should not 
pass it over unnoticed, for what he needs to get in reading a 
foreign classic is not alone its elements of essential and permanent 
beauty, but also those traits of an ideal of beauty different from 
his own. Such traits may be transient phases of that larger beauty 
forever escaping into new forms as the ages pass, but they belong 
peculiarly to the race and the work represented. For example, the 
advice given to the bride, on leaving the home of her childhood, 
to be an affectionate handmaid to her husband’s other wives, is 
softened down to this: ‘‘ Thy fellow-queens love as a friend.” <A 
Western reader might pass over “ fellow-queens ” without realizing 
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what is implied. Yet he should not do so, because not alone the 
Hindoo custom, but the Hindoo ideal of piety and beauty in life and 
poetry, is indicated in this passage. It is “a compendium,” as 
Monier Williams’ translation puts it, ‘ of every wife’s duties.” So, 
also, a little later in the same scene, when Kanva, Shakuntala’s 
saintly foster-father, satisfied with the match she has made, says, 
‘We rear for others’ weal our maids,” etc., the casual reader might 
easily be led to interpret this as no more than such an expression 
as “Thus it is our daughters leave us,” etc., in the well-known 
phrase of the Arrow-Maker in ‘ Hiawatha,’ instead of a significant 
instance of the seemly attitude toward daughters sanctioned by 
the religious ideals of the Hindoos, and baldly given in Patankar’s 
translation thus: “For a daughter is, really speaking, another’s 
property; having to-day sent her to her husband, my soul here has 
been entirely eased, as if having returned a deposit to its owner.” 
Sir William Jones tells us that when he asked which Watac was the 
best, he was told unhesitatingly ‘ Shakuntala;’ and a couplet of the 
pundits was rattled off forthwith, reinforcing the answer, to the 
effect that the fourth act and four stanzas of that act were emi- 
nently brilliant. As the passages just referred to are in the fourth 
act, and that is taken up with the departure of the bride to her 
husband, it may be that these poetic conceptions of a bride’s 
proper relation to her lord are what especially commended Kali- 
dasa’s masterpiece to zsthetic supremacy. If so, the importance 
of giving them their full Hindoo flavor is enhanced. 

With all the natvetés arising from the introduction in the play 
of such ideas of holiness as Kashyapa represents, who is described 
in the seventh act as standing “ half-covered by an ant-hill,” a 
decaying vine around his neck, and his hair so long and matted 
that the birds “build safe their nest” in it, or such ideas of spirits 
as appear in the sixth act, when the King hears a shriek for help 
from his Jester because an unseen demon is twisting his neck, 
whom the King, such is his prowess, will take aim at and kill, — 
with all such nafvetés the play is full of an adroitness that is fresh 
and modern yet. An important instance of this still modern species 
of stage device is the deception of his Jester by the King as to his 
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real love for Shakuntala, so that later, when he is visited by the 
curse and therefore fails to remember her, the Jester never is led 
to remind him of her, till, the King’s own memory returning upon 
sight of the signet ring he gave Shakuntala and found at last in 
the fish’s stomach, he asks the Jester why he had never men- 
tioned his old love-affair, and is completely answered not only to 
the satisfaction of the audience, but for the information of the 
nymph, Sanumati, who is listening behind the scenes, hesitating 
what action to take. 

The comedy of the scene between the fisherman and the con- 
stable, the beauty of the long love of Shakuntala and of the re- 
conciliation of husband, wife, and son at the last, may appeal also 
to the modern reader with undiminished force. And the whole 
play, with its elements of permanent beauty and its characteristic 
traits of ideals remote from ours, should find a renewed future in 
many Western minds through Professor Edgren’s excellent trans- 
lation. P. 





RECENT BRITISH VERSE.* 


In his latest volume of verse the poet of ‘The Hound of 
Heaven ’ is still a little dogged at the heels by Beauty, and it 
will apparently always be characteristic of him that his nature 
is stung toward an exquisite ecstasy in poetry that possesses him 
and leads him captive. 

Lend subject wings to your own sensibility while you read him, 
or else “ far-fetched ” and “ over-laboured” may be your unsym- 
pathetic synonyms for “framéd featously,’” —the words he uses 
at the close of the volume to show how he has fashioned the frail 


* Sister Songs. An Offering to Two Sisters. By Francis Thompson. 
London: John Lane. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1895. ($1.50.) — 
Poems. By W. B. Yeats. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Boston: Copeland 
and Day. 1895. ($2.25.)— Birds of Passage. By Mathilde Blind. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1895. ($1.25.) -— Robert Louis Steven- 
son: An Elegy and Other Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. Boston : 
Copeland and Day. London: John Lane. 1895. ($1.25.) 
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limbs of these sister-songs. “Knowing you frail, but not if you 
be fair, though framéd featously.” 

And they are fair, —a distinctively new miracle of lyric bud. 
Never have sister girlikins had choicer songs written to them than 
these to Sylvia and to the “ elder nursling of the nest.” As befits 
the maturer nursling, the second song is more complex, pushing 
its intensities of thought and feeling to the verge of such pure 
passion as guesses “ Heaven’s worth by blank negations of this 
sordid earth,” or as through gloom’s “ refracting air” sees Heaven’s 
sun before it “rise above the dull line of our mortal skies.” This 
original, modern metaphor is one of many drawn from cosmic phe- 
nomena in the second song. In the first song and the proem the 
metaphors are preponderantly based on human forms. In singing 
the sudden outburst from gray skies of a belated spring, it is inter- 
esting to notice what sensitive effects are attained by anthro- 
pomorphic imagery throughout the proem and the first song. 
Spring is a “babe” the year wears in “her bosom,” till the sun’s 
“hand,” when she paces forth “ lambent-footed,” unfold it to the 
eye. The daisy-blossom has a “mouth” dabbled in the “new- 
sucked milk of the sun’s bosom.”” The“ bare feet” of May are the 
sweet stem to that “ Rose, Christ” who from the earth suck’st our 
poor prayers and whose “ fair irradiant palms scatterest all love 
and loveliness as alms.” This baby imagery with the mystical new 
life shining upon it from the Christ-child is peculiarly fit, and hal- 
lows with its purity the sensuous revels in spring witchery that 
make up the tale of the first song. Scents that are voices, flowers 
that are music, hours that waft before the eye as nereids, dreams 
that are color and sound,— these weave the circling rhythms 
about the central Sylvia, to whom Spring grants the poet’s boon 
for her,—an “immortalizing touch upon the heart,” a white 
mind that shall remain, “A Gideon’s fleece amid Life’s dusty 
drouth.” 

The publishers have made this, their second volume by Mr, 
Francis Thompson, an attractive companion for its predecessor, 
and the poet has lavished even greater wealth of fancy upon it. 

In the legends of oldtime Ireland, Mr. W. B. Yeats has found a 
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northern Lotus-land. There is no clash with the earlier occupier 
of the same domain of Gaelic lore, Aubrey de Vere, because his 
use of material gathered there was predominantly direct and heroic 
where that of Mr. Yeats is visionary and fanciful. Cuchullain and 
Usheen and a piquant mixture of Pagan heroes with early saints 
are the fashion now; and we may soon know Fergus and Lir as 
well as Hector or Odysseus, but captivating they certainly are in 
their first freshness, and the mist of fairyland that Mr. Yeats’ 
fancy gives them for background becomes them well. Readers 
who love fairy-tales will stay gladly with Usheen, while the white 
arms of Neave are around him, for a century in the Island of 
Dancing, and a second century in the Island of Victories, and a 
third in the Island of Forgetfulness; and when the recurrent 
‘ancient sorrow of men” forces his return to earth at last, they 
are likely to find Saint Patrick and the prosaic Christian world of 
penance and prayers as dull as the thought of home was to the 
weary Lotus-eaters. The enticement of the Druid fairies is as 
alluring in ‘The Land of the Heart’s Desire,’ and, though love 
in a human shape fights here against the bewitchments of old 
Heathenesse, the reader feels an ungodly sympathy for the yearn- 
ing of Maire Bruin’s lonely heart to escape from the humdrum 
fireside and “‘ ride upon the winds, run on the top of the dishevelled 
tide, and dance upon the mountains like a flame.” In the section 
of the volume called ‘The Rose’ some of the daintiest and sweet- 
est of Mr. Yeats’ verse is to be found, and here as everywhere 
the best aroma of the book savors of dreams of Faeryland warring 
with insidious charm against the sad hearts of men unsatisfied 
with the present. 

The level voice and meditative tone of Miss Blind’s ‘ Birds of 
Passage’ is like broad daylight after the sunrise color of Mr. 
Thompson’s and the dim dusk of Mr. Yeats’ verse. No unusual 
turns of fancy or thought are here, but the touch is practised. A 
series of ‘Shakespeare Sonnets’ celebrate happily some effective 
scenes in Shakespeare’s life, and among ‘Songs of the Occident’ 
and the ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces’ there are bits, such as ‘Spring in 
the Alps,’ ‘ Cross-Roads,’ and ‘ Rest,’ which are fitted to become 
popular favorites. 
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In the style sophisticate of the men-about-town poets of Queen 
Anne’s Day do some of our fag-end Victorian poets wear the 
metropolitan guise redolent of the Paris and the London that 
they sing in smoothly pairing rhymes. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
shows a graceful tendency in this direction, his last slim attractive 
volume of verse consisting of occasional or personal trifles turned 
deftly, not deeply. Here and there some enthusiasm bursts its 
way through the nonchalant surface as in the initial poem on 
Robert Louis Stevenson; but for the most part such ideal stuff 
as poets deal in is used in order to be twisted to a climax, as this 
bright quatrain, perhaps a little pertinent to Mr. Gallienne’s own 
muse, may pleasantly testify: — 

“ Art is a gipsy, 
Fickle as fair, 


Good to kiss and flirt with, 
But marry — if you dare!” 





NOTES ON RECENT FICTION. 





Novets and stories usually fall outside of the fields where 
POET-LORE browses, but from time to time one comes our way. Several 
such estrays we take this opportunity of acknowledging, though we 
cannot notice them at sufficient length to do them justice. First, we 
may mention ‘The Shadow of a Crime,’ by Hall Caine. This is one of 
his earlier novels, which the Joseph Knight Co. have rescued from an 
uncertain tenure of life among the newspapers, where, as the author 
informs us in a preface, it excited an amount of interest which sur- 
prised him. Though not so great a novel as ‘The Manxman,’ it reveals 
those qualities of fine character-drawing, artistic management of the 
story, and original play of incident which attain such masterful per- 
fection in his latest novel. (The Shadow of a Crime, by Hall Caine, 
Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 1895.) 

‘An Old Man’s Romance,’ by Christopher Craigie, is a pleasant 
little tale, in which is drawn a picture of gracious young womanhood, — 
one who, though she reads Philosophy, can be most kind, can make 
a felon take hope over himself, and head a party to rescue her lover, 
who is lost among fierce mountain crags, on a wild, stormy night. No 
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wonder the old man tottered on the verge of transferring to her the love 
he had once borne her mother, from whom unkind fates had separated 
him in his youth. (An Old Man’s Romance. A Tale written by 
Christopher Craigie. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1895.) 

‘Links in a Chain,’ by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, is far above 
the ordinary run of stories. The author understands the secret of 
subtle character-analysis, and the art of presenting to her readers 
the undercurrent of her characters’ lives, dramatically ; that is, through 
their own speech and action. Occasionally crudities appear in her 
work, but it gives promise of attaining to a very high level. (Links in 
a Chain, by Margaret Sutton Briscoe. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1894.) 

In ‘An Experiment in Altruism’ Miss Sherwood has held the 
mirror up to a phase of life flourishing in our great cities to-day, 
wherein we are introduced to various types of social reformers. The 
self-sufficient egoism of the Altruist is cleverly drawn. With all his un- 
selfish desire to ameliorate the conditions of the poor, he is ever subtly 
conscious of a distinct boundary line between them and himself. In 
contrast to this picture are those of the “ Man of the World” and “ The 
Lad,” each living his own life, — one sacrificing his individuality to the 
dulling pleasures of life, the other nurturing it for his own and 
the world’s good. Although every one in the book admires and loves 
“the Lad,” no one, not even his creator, seems to quite comprehend 
his religious attitude. As so often happens with the intellectual Agnostic, 
he is dubbed a Positivist by his friends. It is something of a shock, 
too, to find all these well-meaning and earnest reformers inclined to 
quarrel with him, because he frankly states his religious attitude upon 
inquiry, and thereby loses a good position in a college. Surely, they 
should one and all have recognized at once that his course was the only 
one possible to an honorable man. To say that Janet liked him for it 
seems to us very much like stating that we admire our friends because 
they do not steal when they are left alone with our costly bric-4-brac. A 
lapse from moral ideals should be dealt with gently, but the living up to 
them taken as a matter of course. 

Though the parts of the story are not welded together with any great 
degree of artistic finish, the book is most interesting, and shows a power 
of character-drawing and analysis that cause us to be expectant of much 
fine creative work from its author. (An Experiment in Altruism, by 
Margaret Sherwood. New York: Macmillan and Co. 1895. $0.75.) 
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Eacu story in Alice Brown’s ‘ Meadow Grass’ is a little gem, 
artistic in the telling, and keen in its scent for the marked individualities 
of the New England character as developed in rural districts. ‘There 
is a warmth of sympathy, too, in her portraitures which gives us glimpses 
into the humanness of personalities who, if represented merely ‘‘ by the 
view,” might seem hard and cold or merely peculiar. Miss Brown 
evidently recognizes the immense worth of a type of character that 
dares to be itself, and with loving insight reveals everywhere the fine 
seeds of good in such types. (Meadow-Grass: Tales of New mene 
Life, by Alice Brown. Boston: Copeland and Day.) 

‘On The Point,’ by Nathan Haskell Dole, is pleasant and amus- 
ing reading. Mr. Merrithew’s outlook on life reminds one in its humor- 
ous naiveté of the historian of ‘Cranford.’ We feel after reading the 
imaginary, though eminently natural doings of this charming family, 
that we have made a delightful addition to our acquaintances, not the 
least of which, in spite of the attractions of the beautiful daughter 
Margaret and the younger enfants terribles, is Yagoub, the cat, whose 
melodious yowls form a sort of Greek chorus to the story. (On The 
Point, by Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 1895.) 

Unoer the title ‘ Ballads in Prose,’ Nora Hopper has collected a 
number of quaint Celtic tales which will delight the folk-lorist as well 
as the unsuspecting child who reads for the story alone, unconscious of 
the great monster rs ine | that welcomes all such little folk-tales 
in with ‘‘ gently smiling jaws.” (Ballads in Prose, by Nora Hopper. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. $ 1.50.) 

THOSE who admire Zola ever and always will no doubt find the 
translations of a series of his short stories made by William Foster 
Apthorp much to their taste. For ourselves we find nothing inspiring 
in the point of view brought out in these stories that portrays all man- 
kind as utterly lacking in moral consciousness. Instead of realism, it 
appears to us to be the unrealism of a tainted imagination, —a sort of 
reverse ideal sublimated out of a too exclusive observation of the evil ten- 
dencies of life, and no truer, if indeed as true, to the actual as the ideal 
born of a too exclusive observation of the good tendencies, and certainly 
not as uplifting. (Jacques Damour, Emile Zola. Englished by William 
Foster Apthorp. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1895. $1.25.) 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMME: ‘ TWELFTH NIGHT.’ 


I. Paper (or Class Work).— The Story of the Play. 

Hints : — Act I. scene i. puts us in possession of what facts con- 
cerning the Duke and Olivia? What do we learn from the conversa- 
tion of Viola and the Captain in scene ii., and what course does 
Viola decide upon? What do we discover from scene iii. in 
regard to the state of things in Olivia’s household? In scene iv., 
what relation has been established between the Duke and Viola? 
What three new characters are introduced in scene v., and what is 
the event of the scene? Act II. scene i.: What is learned of 
Sebastian and his intentions? In scene ii., what are shown to be 
the feelings of Olivia? In what previous scene was this prepared 
for? Does scene iii. advance the story at all? What is it taken 
up with? Does scene iv. advance the story? Of what scene is it 
almost a repetition? If it does not advance the action, what does 
it do? Of what previous scene is scene v. the result? What pre- 
vious scene leads up to scene i. of Act III.? and of what scene is 
it in purpose a repetition ? What new turn is given to affairs in 
scene ii., and through whom is it brought about? Whose doings do 
we get a glimpse of in scene iii.? Of whose plot do we see further 
developments in scene iv.? What other issues in the progress of 
events come to aclimaxin this Act? Act IV. scene i.: Describe 
the complication of affairs which arises in this scene. What pre- 
vious scenes do we see the result of in scene ii. ? and what happens 
that will bring about a change in the situation ? What important 
event occurs in this scene iii.? Act V.scenei.: Describe how in this 
scene all the complications are unravelled, and by what means all the 
characters are brought upon the scene. What do you think of the 
device to call Malvolio upon the stage? Does it not seem rather 
clumsy, or do youthink it a further humorous touch that Viola should 
have to depend on Malvolio to find her “ woman’s weeds again” ? 
What becomes evident after tracing the events of the play 
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through in this way? That the interest of the play does not depend 
so much upon the story itself, as, first, upon the amusing situations 
resultant from the story, and, second, upon the scenes which intro- 
duce the characters in Olivia’s household who are really not at all 
concerned in the development of the plot, but who are the occasion 
of many added amusing situations. 

What constitutes the real interest of the two short scenes be- 
tween Sebastian and Antonio? Their bearing, mainly, on scene 
iv. of Act III. By means of them weare shown that Antonio has 
an enemy in Orsino, and thus his arrest is prepared for, also how 
Antonio gives his purse to Sebastian, the real purpose of the arrest 
being to bring about a reason for Antonio’s requiring his purse 
again from Cesario, whom he takes for Sebastian, and so to add 
complication to the situation arising from the resemblance between 
the brother and sister. 

What are the situations which the story gives Shakespeare a 
chance to develop? On the one hand, is the Duke pouring out his 
love for another woman to his supposed page, who is in love with 
him, and thus giving rise to the series of scenes between the Duke 
and Viola. On the other hand, is the supposed page pressing his 
master’s suit to a woman who loves the supposed page, and thus 
giving rise to the series of scenes between Viola and Olivia. Out 
of this love of Olivia for Viola grows the absurd situation of Viola’s 
being obliged to fight a duel, which is made still more ridiculous 
through the circumstance of her challenger being a fool. Out 
of Viola’s resemblance to her brother and her disguise grows the 
absurd situation of Olivia’s claiming her as a husband, and that of 
Sir Andrew taking for his unwilling duellist the all-too-willing 
Sebastian. 

To these situations which naturally result from the story, 
Shakespeare has added in Olivia’s household a set of characters 
whose personality is such that amusing situations are multiplied. 
Thus we may say that the play is one of situation rather than of 
action, since whatever of action there is in it leads to situation, and 
whatever of character there is in it leads also to situation. 

Topics for Debate.—1. If attention is constantly given to cre- 
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ating humorous situations, will character-development necessarily 
suffer? 2. Do you agree with the Shakespearian critic Verplanck 
that this play bears no indication either of an original groundwork 
of incident, afterwards enriched by the additions of a fuller mind, 
or of thoughts, situations, and characters accidentally suggested, 
or growing unexpectedly out of the story, as the author proceeded ? 

II. Paper.— The Allusions in the Play. 

Hints : — Pick out and explain the curious allusions in the play, 
noticing that these may be classed as geographical, mythological, 
astrological, or referable to persons or customs of the time, or 
books of the day. For examples of the latter class, note Sir Toby’s 
“ diluculo surgere” (II. 3), for “‘ Saluberrimum est diluculo surgere,” 
an adage from Lilly’s Grammar, doubtless one of Shakespeare’s 
text-books at “Edward VI. School” in Stratford; and Viola’s 
“Some Mollification for your giant sweet lady” (I. 5),—an allu- 
sion to the innumerable romances whose fair ladies are guarded 
by giants; for Maria, being very small, Viola ironically calls her 
giant, and asks Olivia to pacify her because she has opposed her 
message. (For Shakespeare’s education and school-books, see 
Bayne’s remarks on this subject in Brit. Encyc. art. Shakespeare.) 
The whole incident of the “ possession” of Malvolio, and the visit 
of Sir Topas, probably alludes to a tract published in 1599 by Dr. 
Harsnet, —‘A Discovery of the Fraudulent Practices of John 
Darrel,’ —in which is narrated how the Starkeys’ children were 
possessed by a demon, and how the Puritan minister, Mr. Darrel, 
was concerned in it. For examples of allusions to contemporary 
customs, see Sir Toby’s mention of dances no longer known, — 
‘“‘ Galliard,” “Coranto,” etc. As an example of allusions to persons 
of that time, Sir Toby’s reference to “ Mistress Mall’s picture,” — 
Mary Frith, born in 1584, died 1659, a notorious woman who used 
to go about in man’s clothing and was the target for much abuse. 
Astrological allusions: “Were we not born under Taurus?” 
“That’s sides and hearts,’ which refers to the medical astrology 
still preserved in patent-medicine almanacs, where the figure of 
a man has his various parts named by the signs of the Zodiac. 
“Diana’s lip” (I. 4), “Arion on the Dolphin’s back” (I. 2), are 
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examples of mythological allusions. Of the geographical allusions 
there are two kinds, the real and the sportive, — Illyria, an example 
of the one, the “ Vapians” and the “ Equinoctial of Queubus,” of 
the other. Go on through the play classifying and commenting 
on the allusions. What was a “catch”? Give an example. (Dr. 
Rolfe’s edition of the play will be found most helpful in preparing 
this paper. Harper & Bros. 50 cents.) 

Topic for Debate. — Are the odd allusions in the play a result 
of the corrupt text, ignorance, ridicule of learning? Or are they 
introduced to give a lively and contemporaneous effect ? 

III. Paper.— The Duke and Sebastian. 

Hints : — How does the play set off these two lovers against 
each other? Which has the more constant nature? Note the 
evidences of the Duke’s restlessness and changeableness; how 
soon he tires of the music he calls for, of the clown’s song (II. 4). 
Is his first speech to Viola, on woman's constancy before the song, 
consistent with his second, after it? Is his own report of himself 
true, — ‘‘ Unstaid and skittish in all motions else Save in the con- 
stant image of the one beloved”? Is Olivia’s unattainableness the 
main source of her desirableness for him? How is it with Sebas- 
tian? Does his loyalty in love seem to be of the sort that suffers 
impairment when he can win love easily? The Duke craves ex- 
cess in music in order that his “appetite may sicken and so die ;”’ 
Sebastian wishes “to steep his soul in Lethe.” Do you think 
Sebastian and Viola alike in more than appearance? Which is 
the quicker-witted? Is the Duke’s amicable acceptance of the 
inevitable and transference of his love to Viola in keeping with his 
character? Do you think Viola shows promise of special facility 
for preventing the moody Duke from tiring of her? Note that he 
calls her his “ fancy’s queen.” 

Topic for Debate. —Is the Duke important chiefly as the in- 
spirer of Viola’s devoted love? 

IV. Paper.— Viola and Olivia, 

Hints: —In what respects are the situations of Viola and 
Olivia alike? When the play opens, both are mourning the 
loss of a brother, and while this is made to point out the indi- 
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viduality of Olivia, after the first few lines we hear little more of 
Viola’s grief. Can you suggest any reason for this? Does Viola’s 
love for the Duke absorb her any more than Olivia’s love absorbs 
her when she comes to feel the same? Viola and Olivia are 
also alike in giving their love without solicitation; but Olivia woos 
directly, Viola, in disguise, implies her love, and though her 
innuendoes are all understood by the audience, they are unappre- 
ciated by the Duke. What justification can be made for the unblush- 
ing love-making of Olivia? It could be justified by her rank, 
which was so much higher than that of the supposed page that 
advances should come from her. What signs are there that Viola’s 
love was superior to Olivia’s? Olivia’s seems to have been founded 
on external liking, else she would not have been as satisfied with 
Sebastian as with Cesario; while Viola’s, though it may have had 
no deeper foundation, was signalized by unselfishness, for she used 
every eloquent art of which she was capable to urge her master’s 
suit. Notice in the first scene between Viola and the Duke how 
she tries to get out of going to Olivia, doubting her own ability, etc. 
Do you think she really doubted it, or that it was difficult for her 
on account of her own love for the Duke? Notice in the scene 
with Olivia her woman’s anxiety to see her rival’s face. What do 
you think instigated her remark, “ Excellently done, if God did all.” 
Was it a sudden touch of jealousy? It was clearly not the proper 
thing for an ambassador pressing his master’s suit to say. How is 
it with the rest of the interview? Is her sarcastic tone judicious ? 
Does it pique the nonchalant Olivia? Does her eloquence later, 
when she is assured of Olivia’s obstinacy, reflect her own feelings 
for the Duke? What effect does it have on Olivia? Is it well- 
calculated to arouse her interest? In Act II. scene iv., which do 
you think had the right conception of woman’s love, — the Duke 
or Cesario? What do you think of Olivia’s saying that “ Love 
sought is good, but given unsought is better” ? Which of the two 
characters show the more humour? Notice Viola’s readiness in 
parrying questions that trench upon her sex. Olivia, on the other 
hand, can hold her own in a bout of wit with the fool, but she is 
perhaps not so quick-witted as Viola. We can imagine Viola at 
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once seeing through Malvolio’s attempt at pleasing Olivia, instead 
of taking him for mad, as Olivia did. 

Topic for Debate. — Which is the best lover, the Duke, Sebas- 
tian, Olivia, or Viola? 

V. Paper.— Sir Toby and Maria, and their butts or dupes. 

Hints : — Show how the droll situations of the play are mainly 
contrived by some of the characters in order to make others their 
laughing-stocks. Who are Sir Toby’s butts? Is Sir Toby attached 
to Sir Andrew, or does he only make use of him for profit as well 
asfun? (See Sir Toby’s reply to Fabian (III. 3).) Other instances 
to the same effect? Why does Maria join forces with Sir Toby ? 
Is she in fact the leader of the scheme, or is Fabian’s story of its 
origin true? What part does the fool play in the game, and why? 
Note his private grudge against Malvolio. Is it a dramatic mis- 
take that even the heroine is made the butt of these merry-makers ? 
Trace Fabian’s part in the duelling plot against Sir Andrew and 
Viola. Do these plots recoil in any way against the plotters? 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew both get some home-truths from Malvolio 
while they are eavesdropping, while for Fabian and Maria these 
thrusts of Malvolio’s are just as good fun as that which the knights 
enjoy better. How does some of the later fun recoil against 
Toby and Sir Andrew? Are the Puritans made fun of in Malvolio’s 
person ? 

Topic for Debate. — Are the characters least scathed by the fun 
for that reason superior to the others? 

VI. Paper. — Minor Characters. 

Hints: — The fun of the play is capped by the presence of a 
particularly clever fool whose function of making every one the 
butt of his wit makes one of the least important of the characters 
represent the special drollery of the whole play. The only grudge 
he bears is against the man who does not appreciate fun — who 
calls him a “barren rascal.” Describe the passages in which he 
particularly shines. Of the minor characters the fool is minor 
only through his station and unimportance in the plot; he really 
occupies much space in the play and in fact pervades it. How is 
Antonio connected with the plot? What traits of his does the 
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play bring out? Is his fondness for Sebastian unnatural? How 
is he concerned in the foolery of the play? Is he necessary to the 
plot? As the fool represents the merry-making spirit of the play, 
so Malvolio stands for the dupes of it. Does any one sympathize 
with him? Who shows the clearest understanding of his faults? 
(I. 5.) What signs are there in the play of Malvolio’s being a 
Puritan? Is there any evidence against it? Is Maria right, for 
example, when she says, “ The Devil a Puritan he is or anything 
constantly but a time-server,” etc.? That the character of Malvolio 
was generally taken on the stage as a portrait of the Puritan, and 
that Shakespeare must have known it would borrow some of its 
popularity from being so considered, seems not to be denied; on 
the other hand it may hardly seem to be proven that Shakespeare 
thought he was drawing a genuine Puritan. Show Malvolio’s char- 
acter, his connection with the other characters and with the plot 
and the foolery of the play, and state the argument for and against 
Shakespeare’s meaning to make fun of him as a Puritan. 

Topics for Debate. —\s it a defect in the play that the fool, who 
has less to do with the plot, is more important than Antonio, who 
has somewhat more to do with it? Does it show that the main 
interest of the play is in comic situation rather than in character 
or dramatic motive ? 

VII. Paper. — The Poetic Figures in the Play. 

Hints : — Observe the various figures used throughout the play, 
as to whether they are drawn from nature or from other sources ; 
for example,.the first speech of the Duke bristles with metaphor. 
Note that he speaks of music as the food of love, and bids the 
musicians play on that the appetite may have a surfeit, images 
drawn from physical nature; then that the music came o’er his ear 
like the sweet sound that breathes upon a bank of violets, stealing 
and giving odor. We should expect here some continuation in the 
language of sound; but the Duke continues as if he had said wind 
instead of sound, and then wind is personified, for it breathes instead 
of 4/ows on the bank of violets, and it steals their odor and gives it 
to him, — the music is so sweet that it seems as if its sounds came 
laden with the scent of violets to his ear. Here sound is personi- 
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fied at first as merely breathing, then it takes on moral attributes 
and steals and gives. Pick out and explain other figures in the 
same way. Which of the characters use the most beautiful imagery? 
Are there any who use none at all? Is there any special fitness in 
the imagery used to the character using it? Does the imagery 
used help you to form an opinion of the characters ? 

Make this last question the topic for debate. 

VIII. Paper. — The Wit of the Play. 

Hints : — What are the main causes of amusement in the play ? 
The audience, notice, is not kept in the dark one instant about 
any of the characters. Thus one of the sources of amusement lies 
in the fact that while the audience occupies somewhat the attitude 
of omnipotence, it has the pleasure of observing the characters of 
the play living their lives in the purblind way usual to mortals. 
Lessing said that a comedy should make us laugh at vices, but the 
vices must be those of characters who have good qualities also. 
Does ‘ Twelfth Night’ answer to this description? Analyze the 
causes why the fun of the play is funny. 

Topics for Debate. — Which of the characters cause amusement 
as the result of circumstances over which they have no control ? 
How do each of these cause amusement unconsciously ? Which 
of the characters cause amusement through a conscious intention 
of making fun ? 





SUGGESTIONS FOR BROWNING STUDY. 


A stupy of the associations of colors with certain thoughts, moods, 
emotions, and states of mind, in Browning’s poems. Add a comparison 
with the deficient sense, or, at least, deficient use of color in the Greek 
poets, and draw a parallel between Browning in this respect and some of 
his contemporary poets; the chief aim being to ascertain if the poets 
exhibit any constant relation between certain colors and certain states of 
mind, and is such relation one of cause or merely association? This 
study might be called ‘ The Psychic Color-Scale in Browning.’ 

An examination of the relations in which the lower animals stand to 
man in Browning’s works. Several of his poems are urgent anti-vivisec- 
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tion pleas. But what would be more to the purpose would be his opinions 
of the mental relations of brutes to man (see ‘ Paracelsus,’ etc.), the 
inspiration which he drew from the songs of birds, the knowledge he dis- 
plays of animals, his feeling toward them as fellow-creatures, and the 
likings he had for certain species. This might be entitled ‘ Browning’s 
Sympathy with the Brute Creation.’ 

A collation of passages in which Browning describes what he considers 
the highest types of physical beauty in woman and in man; followed by 
an attempt to show through what schooling in art he was led to adopt 
these types, and to what extent they correspond with the canons of the 
beautiful as known to artists of the present day. Also, the relation of 
his types to those of the Renaissance on the one hand and to Greek 
antiquity on the other; the main purpose being to discover whether in 
the domain of line, color, and form, he was as much of a romanticist and 
as little of a classicist as in his poetry; and if this should prove not to 
be the case, on what ground should we explain this contradiction in his 
theories of art? We might name this ‘An Analysis of Browning’s Objec- 
tive Art Ideals.’ 

A review of Browning’s translations ; the questions to be examined 
being: 1. What principle led him to select the pieces which he did for 
this purpose. 2. A critical discussion of his theory of translating rhyth- 
mic pieces into rhythm. 3. What measure of success can he be conceded 
in these undertakings? 4. Compare his translations with those of others 
of the same originals. We may head this ‘A Critique of Browning’s 
Translations.’ 

A study of Browning’s recognition of universal relations in nature ; his 
description of the gradual development in soul-life from personal or self- 
consciousness to general or cosmic consciousness ; the processes by which 
the latter is attained ; the enlarged appreciation it brings of life and duty ; 
the disappearance in its light of the dark or evil side of nature ; the con- 
fidence it instils in the ultimate nobility of the individual and the final 
destiny of the race of man. The especial poems to illustrate this are 
‘ Sordello,’ ‘ Paracelsus,’ ‘ Abt Vogler,’ ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ etc. The essay 
could be stated as on ‘ Browning on the Passage from Personal to Uni- 
versal Consciousness.’ 

A comparison or estimate of the influence of years on thought and 
mental powers as depicted in Browning and other poets. Shakespeare’s 
‘ Seven Ages’ may be one standard. The prologue to ‘Asolando’ and 
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‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’ offer a different view. The opinion of modern science, 
that age means infallibly loss of power, moral as well as mental, is another. 
Are there compensations, such as Browning argues for? Do any faculties 
improve after middle life? Is the notion of the “ wisdom of the old” false 
or true? At what age are poets at their best? Were Browning and 
Tennyson wise in continuing to sing? A comparison of his poems classi- 
fied as to the age in which he wrote them. This might be called ‘The 
Correlation of the Poet’s Age and the Poet’s Work.’ 

D. G. Brinton. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





THERE is a picturesque glamour apparently hovering over 
the historic title of Poet Laureate, which keeps people interested in 
it, especially the American people, if the curiosity so continuously 
expressed as to the next incumbent of the office means anything; 
and yet, unless both the character of the duties devolving upon 
the Laureate and the manner of his appointment be materially 
changed, it is most unlikely — and every year of popular progress 
makes it less likely —that the coincidences resulting twice in a 
poet of the first class taking the court wreath should once again 
occur. The last poet laureate hesitated long over his decision. 

Why, then, should the American world be very greatly con- 
cerned over the pose of Tennyson’s bays on the narrower brow of a 
minor poet ? 

Still, inquiries pour in upon us, which a London correspondent 
answers for us thus : — 


“At the date of writing no public announcement has been 
made concerning the Poet Laureateship; but it is rumored that 
the announcement of such an appointment is imminent: the out- 
distancing competitor being none other than Mr. Alfred Austin.” 


This prediction is verified, since writing the above, by the 
Queen’s appointment of Alfred Austin. He was born near Leeds 
in 1835, and has been editor, critic, and novelist as well as author 
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of ‘The Human Tragedy,’ 1872, 1876; ‘Savonarola,’ 1881; ‘At 
the Gate of the Convent,’ 1885 ; ‘English Lyrics,’ 1890; ‘ Narra- 
tive Poems,’ 1891; ‘ Prince Lucifer,’ 1891; ‘ Fortunatus the Pes- 
simist, 1892. Reviews of the three last volumes appeared in 
PoET-LORE, June-July, and Oct., 1891, and Aug.—Sept., 1893. 


Tue work Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is now completing on 
his Variorum Omar Khayyam, which the Joseph Knight Co. have 
in press, will soon attest to the public his skill as a Variorum Edi- 
tor; and of his alertness as a textual critic, let us put in evidence a 
happy guess he has made in reading the proofs for T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.’s new edition of Browning. He conjectures that the failure 
to rhyme in this short line of ‘ The Heretic’s Tragedy ’ — “‘ Salva 
reverentia”” — indicates an omission of a word rhyming with 
“drunk” in the preceding line, and that “nunc” is probably the 
missing end-word. 





—— Tue Centenary of Thomas Carlyle has come — and 
gone. Looking back thirty years, one calls to mind the enthusiasm 
evoked by his address to the Edinburgh students; and how from 
far and near visitors crowded the streets of the city that had afore- 
time echoed to the footsteps of the famed Wizard of the North, to 
get but a passing glance at another like-famed son of the soil; 
while those who were privileged to listen to his rapt words realized 
for once that a prophet was not without honor even in his own 
country. In the fulness of the days he was taken from us; and we 
bowed before the record of his long and honorable career, and the 
splendor of his many-sided genius. Then, alas! came a period of 
eclipse — when every blot was blackened, and the cupboards of 
the modest house in Cheyne Row thrown open to display to gap- 
ing crowds whatever skeletons might be visible to their diseased 
imaginations. Gossip grew upon gossip; till at length the world 
wearied of it all, and turned, as is its wont, to some new thing. 

And to-day ? Well — the Centenary has been duly celebrated, 
the house he lived in has been purchased as a “ memorial ;” and 
there are manifest signs that the calumny is gradually passing 
away, and that out of it all are emerging the rugged lineaments of 
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as true and noble a man as ever trod God’s earth. The Centenary 
celebration was held at the Chelsea Polytechnic,—the house in 
Cheyne Row lacking sufficient accommodation. There was a 
crowded meeting, over which Mr. John Morley presided ; and Mr. 
Reginald Blunt, in handing over the trust deed to Dr. Garnet (as 
the representative of the trust), gave an account of the movement 
which resulted in the acquisition of the “house.” An interesting 
address was then delivered by Mr. Morley, who discussed some of 
Carlyle’s characteristics and methods of thought and work, — his 
claim to commemoration, the probable endurance of his books, and 
his position as ateacher. He also gave some personal reminis- 
cences of Carlyle, referred to his attitude to science and social 
questions, and concluded with the remark that ‘he was one of the 
great moral forces of this country for all time.” Mr. Augustine 
Birrill and Mr. F. Harrison also contributed some remarks. 

At the house in Cheyne Row was organized a “ Loan Collec- 
tion” of some two hundred objects connected with Carlyle. In 
the dining-room were a number of pictures and sketches — chief 
among them Mr. R. Tait’s picture of this and the adjoining 
room, painted in 1857-58, and entitled “an interior at Chelsea.” 
In the drawing-room are many memorials of Mrs. Carlyle; but 
perhaps the most interesting room is the “ garret study.” It was 
built in 1853, and occupied by Carlyle till 1865. There are many 
letters and manuscripts of interest to be seen here; among them a 
leather pocket-book, with gold-headed pencil, sent by Goethe, from 
Weimar, to Carlyle in July, 1827. When sent from Weimar, the 
little book contained a card with the following lines in Goethe’s 
handwriting :— 


“ Augenblicklich aufzuwarten 
Schicken Freunde solche Karten, 
Diesmal aber heisst ’s nicht gern 
Euer Freund ist weit und fern.” 
GOETHE. 
WEIMAR, 20 Juli, 1827. 


Among other souvenirs may be mentioned his Prussian Order 
of the White Eagle, and his Order of Merit; letters written to him 
by Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli) and Bismarck ; memen- 
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toés of his school and college days; manuscript fragments of his 
work on Cromwell; revised proofs of ‘ Frederick,’ etc. 

The Centenary was also celebrated at Edinburgh, where an 
address was given by Professor Masson; while at Ecclefechan a 
general holiday was taken. Wreaths (one understood to be sent 
by the German Emperor) were laid on the grave, — that from the 
villagers being “in memory of the greatest son of the village; ” 
a pilgrimage was made to the house where Carlyle was born; and 
an address was delivered in the public school. 

W. G. K. 


LonpDon, ENGLAND, December 6, 1895. 





Harper's continues its laudable aim of representing fiction 
of all sorts and conditions of men, —the illimitable West, the slums 
and the “ society” of New York, and the misadventures of Chinese 
international marriages running along in emulous current with the 
delicately managed historic romance of ‘ Joan of Arc,’ notable for 
its happy attempt to unite with the simple and childlike way of 
looking at the marvellous, natural to the sixteenth century, the light 
of the modern way of regarding the wonders accomplished by such 
personal purity and force of purpose as the Maid of Orleans em- 
bodied. The rough and revolting, yet poignant tragedy of Jude 
Fawley’s life, for which good society with its intangible educational 
bars and bolts shares the responsibility, provides the dark shadows 
in the picture of current fiction which the magazine as a whole 
almost stands for from a strictly literary point of view. The man- 
ner of the make-up of all this varied fiction is thus in itself a 
literary work of art on which the Editor should have congratula- 
tion. William Black’s ‘ Briseis’ will be one of the main attractions 
in fiction next year, beginning in the Christmas number. It 
promises to tell the story of a Greek maiden in Aberdeenshire. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC AND ARISTOCRATIC 
IN LITERATURE. 


I. 


¥aT is one of Time’s curious paradoxes that poetry, originally 
4 most popular and democratic of literary products, should 
come to be regarded as farthest removed from common 
interest and apprehension. In the history of all peoples 
the dawn of the artistic expression gives us folk-made epics; and 
ballads, which are epics in little, are sung by the untutored and 
the illiterate of the race. Homer, Beowulf, the Norse Sagas and 
Eddas, the German Hildebrand, the Finnish Kalevala, are not the 
work of the self-conscious litterateur armed cap-a-pie with tech- 
nique and appealing to an audience limited to those of somewhere 
the same degree of culture. Nay, rooting in the dance and the 
real music of instruments, testifying to the universal love of story- 
telling and for rhythmic intervals, these earlier monuments are not 
more literary, in the modern sense, than was Pippa when morning- 


glad she carolled her dew-pearl of a lyric. 
8 
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Many of these old poems, indeed, were not for centuries written 
down, and so were not literary in the derivational meaning of the 
word. The idea of the written song and story is a secondary one, 
and in a way unfortunate, obscuring, as it does, the thoroughly 
popular origin of these people-births. Professor Jebb notes this in 
respect of Greek poetry. ‘‘ Writing,” he says, ‘‘ was indeed the 
instrument by which the poems were preserved and transmitted. 
. . . But it belonged to the very essence of all the great poetry 
that it appealed to hearers rather than to readers. The Greeks of 
the classical period were eager listeners and talkers; they delighted 
in lively conversation and subtle discussion, but they were not 
great students of books. What they felt in regard to the poet can 
be best understood by comparing it with the feeling which not they 
alone, but all people, have in regard to the orator and the preacher.” 
This will take some superficial students of the noblest literature of 
antiquity with surprise; yet it is not only true of Greece, but of all 
early literatures. 

‘Poetry is the mother-tongue of man,” said a great German 
critic; and the remark is far less figurative than at first appears. 
Every child, with its fondness for Mother-Goose jingles and won- 
der-tales, reminds the thoughtful man of the childhood of the race, 
when ratiocination was not, and song was more natural than syl- 
logism. Emotional speech (and poetry par excellence comes under 
the rubric) antedates the more intellectual, non-emotional speech 
of man by centuries, each nation following a universal law of evo- 
lution and developing its literature in accordance therewith. It is 
with this in mind that Sir Philip Sidney blames those who “ inveigh 
against Poetry,” because they “seek to deface that which in the 
noblest nations and languages that are known hath been the first 
light-giver to ignorance, and first Nurse, whose milk little by little 
enabled them to feed afterwards of tougher knowledges.” 

Nobody would deny that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were in 
manner of life, and because of their stage of development, a practi- 
cal, utilitarian folk. Yet the Old English bard who stood in the 
hall and, harp at breast, chanted the hero-deeds of the king was a 
personage hardly second in importance to the chief himself. He 
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was not regarded by the men of the clan, the retainers in their 
armor gathering about the scald to hearken and hear his song, as 
a moonstruck, effeminate individual, to be tolerated at the best, — 
patronized rather than approved. Contrariwise, his place of honor 
was assured, his position enviable for its emoluments and distinc- 
tion. The direct and cogent effect of his appeal upon those rough 
warriors feasting after their fight was well understood; the bard 
stirred them to prowess, and was the expression of their battle-field 
deeds and aspirations. The most matter-of-fact weapon-men would, 
we may suppose, never have dreamed of questioning the poet’s 
function in this sort, or of belittling his profession and place in 
their social life. His relation thereto was as immediate as was the 
blacksmith’s; while his rank was such as to give him exceptional 
dignity and prominence. 

Poetry, as Vico declared, was the first form of wisdom, — the 
wisdom that was felt and imagined, not thought and reasoned; 
hence the poet was not the dreamer so much as the sage and 
interpreter of the people to the people, —a democratic function, 
and one to be comprehended by all. The modern attitude, popular 
if not critical, toward verse —we prefer to dub in this dubious 
fashion all present-day product which has not through fame been 
adjudicated the rank of poetry —is to be explained, first by the fact 
that reasoned thought, not emotional thought, is generally regarded 
as the vehicle for the conveyance of wisdom; and second, by the 
false distinction set up by the tyranny of the written, and later the 
printed, word, making rhythm and rhyme the business of the cul- 
tured few, and adjuncts of thought and feeling unrelated to the 
popular mind and heart. It is not unnatural that, as society 
becomes civilized, with the birth of institutions, the division of oc- 
cupations, and the rise of reflective differentia in all directions, 
incidental to a more self-conscious and sophisticated age, intellec- 
tual processes and results should come to be regarded as of more 
authority and value than emotional states and the spontaneous pro- 
duct of feeling. In truth, this slow shift of ideal is always the con- 
dition and the measure of natural evolution into higher social life. 
Yet it may be that in the course of time, when reflection threatens 
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to swamp creation, it is fitting to call a halt, —to remind a people 
blasé with the consciousness of the mechanism of all things, that 
the disestimation of man’s natural, emotive side is dangerous, 
and can be carried too far: it may choke great creative efforts, 
hush the divine sound of song. Nay, it may further be said that 
the modern world is now in a mood to react in favor of spontaneity ; 
sick of the fetish-worship of mere intellect, it gladly welcomes the 
child-like qualities of the unsophisticate heart. The present craze 
for folk-poets voicing in the language of the commonalty the 
popular needs and ideals makes for this conclusion; so too does 
the diligent study of the people songs and ballads of Europe and 
the East. Modern psychological research leads the same way, 
teaching that the emotions of humanity play a larger part, and a 
more fruitful, in our growth than the mere intellectuals, and are of 
more ancient lineage. 

One recalls Lecky’s deep line, ‘‘ We owe more to our illusions 
than to our knowledge.” It is the very man surfeited with philos- 
ophy, science, and history who flies to poetry for a breath of the 
glad, young, irresponsible dawn of the world. And so, mayhap, 
by learning the true place and power of song and the true validity 
of instinct, all classes may be brought back to a realization of its 
democratic nature. It has been overlooked that the true barrier 
which divides humble from high, the illiterate from the /terati, is 
not such a naive child of feeling as Poetry, but the stern, cold 
younger brother, Ratiocination. Thought is essentially aristo- 
cratic; emotion is democratic, the globe over: one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin. And song, above everything else, is 
the direct and impulsive issue of emotion. If the arbitrary and 
accidental nature of literature — meaning thereby the written word 
—once be securely lodged in mind, the truth as to the royal yet 
popular part played by the emotions in instinctive creation would 
be more widely apprehended. 

Yet how surely is literature, as thus explained, a people’s prod- 
uct, still capable, however much it may have been appropriated by 
the select and made to seem almost a caste privilege, of being a 
joy to all; how surely is poetry, most plebeian of literary divisions 
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in birth and upbringing. a form to-day for the most unreserved and 
general acceptance, if the world but will! The hard-and-fast line 
which marks off the literary from common folk and common inter- 
ests is an artificial one. 

This misconception of literature in general, and of verse in 
particular, is to be overcome mainly in two ways: by a broader 
and more wholesome appeal to humanity on the part of the makers 
of literature ; and by the cultivation of their emotional and imagi- 
native natures by the so-called practical community. The blame 
of the present state of things certainly lies with the litterateurs 
themselves in some measure. A movement like that of the French 
Symbolist school of poets tends to beget the impression that 
poetry, is a vague, unrelated maundering of sound, color, and sug- 
gestion in language utterly outside of the realities of life. “Take 
a few adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, substantives, and adjec- 
tives,” says a distinguished French singer of another and nobler 
school, ‘shake them all up together, and you will have symbol- 
ism ;” and this is hardly an exaggeration of some of the recent 
work done under that name. It has been a fashion in more than 
one country to deem literature meritorious in exact proportion as it 
was recondite, obscure, precious, or narrow. Let literature become 
exclusive or technical, and the breath of life goes out of it, what- 
ever the temporary activity into which it may be galvanized. No 
one can wonder that plain people are given pause before the mean- 
ingless rhythmic rhapsodies of Swinburne or the occult mysticism 
of a Mallarmé; it would be an egregious mistake to fly to the con- 
clusion that such folk are atrophied on the side of emotional 
literature. On the contrary, they will be quick to respond to the 
poem or story which has clear thought, true feeling, and a sane 
atmosphere. The trouble with much of current verse is, that it 
substitutes empty art, or metaphysics, or specialization, or the 
hyper-refinements of a finicky, lop-sided culture for the wholeness 
and heartiness of more natural conditions. It is safe to say that 
if our writers cultivate a sound habit of body and a pure habit of 
mind, these abuses and effeminacies which bring their art into ill- 
repute, and surely make misunderstandings, will die from disuse. 
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A sick man in literature, who lets his sickness get into his work, 
is not a boon, but a nuisance. Meet the age half way, O man of 
letters; realize the dignity and breadth of your calling; reckon it 
as manly to be nothing less than vital and vigorous in your work, 
eschewing the night-side of your craft as too pathological for 
humanity’s profit or your own well-being. So will you have done 
your part and may rest from your labors, satisfied that your talent 
has not been wasted, and sure that your generation will not be 
thankless. 

But on the side of the public, too, there isa duty. This may 
be expressed by saying that common folk (and the world in general 
makes no pretence to be outside this category) must cultivate the 
higher-practical; the practical which ministers to the heart and 
soul, and so to nobler living, while it may be impractical so far as 
material and immediate gain is concerned. People at large favor 
appeals to their psychical natures; they enjoy stories, songs, scen- 
ery, art which reproduces and idealizes all that side of life. 
Scratch a Christianized Turk, it is said, and you will find a Moham- 
medan; scratch a practical man, and you will find a big boy 
responsive to the things of the spirit, though maybe ashamed to 
own it. Hence the men and women for whom sound, pure-hearted 
literature is written are, as a rule, quite ready to meet it half way. 
They must not be slow to encourage what is given them of sweet 
and inspirational; nor must they be tricked into the fallacious 
modern notion that emotion is puerile and waste time, that intel- 
lectual wrestling is the most glorious outcome of latter-day devel- 
opment. So far is this last from being true, that all genuine 
culture (as contradistinguished from knowledge) is a thing of the 
emotional and imaginative parts of human consciousness. Some 
other modern nations — the Germans, for example — are nearer the 
right in their frank avowment of the worth of sentiment and the 
prominence in daily life they give to music, — above all other arts 
offspring of the feelings. A public, a people, which does not count 
as ill spent an hour stolen from the workaday world to listen to a 
symphony concert or a reading from the poets, is the only fruitful 
environment for the artist in all those arts which are indissolubly 
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bound by the kin-tie of creative emotion. Withdraw the audience, 
and the makers of art and literature fatten on their own idiosyn- 
crasies, become decadent, symbolic, or whatever be the descriptive 
phrase naming the fad of the fleeting day. With these inter-rela- 
tions between poetry and the public realized, with the democratic 
birth of the former set before the eyes and brought home to the 
consciousness by argument and illustration, it should not be Utopian 
to hope for a reinvestiture of verse in the suffrages, not of a class, 
but of a people, the result being greater joyance and a swifter 
progress in the ameliorations and upliftings of our civilization. 


Nimue. 


Taliesin. 


Nimue. 


Richard Burton. 





TALIESIN: A MASQUE. 


SECOND MOVEMENT. 
The Slopes of Helicon. NiMvutE and TALIESIN. 


No further alone will the dream-mighty magic prevail 
Of the lightnings that lurk in my girdle. Do thou too 
put forth 
The flash of thy will and the jar of thy striving, and 
climb. 
Though I leave thee, I do not forsake thee. 
Nay, leave me not! 
Thy kiss throbs through me yet. My brain is like 
The beat of aching music, rhythmical, 
But groaning to be free. . . . Oh, I grow faint ! 
The glow in me, like moonlight seen through clouds, 
Pales ! 

They to whom J bear children, the birth-throes feel 
In spirit and brain, though I, the immortal, impassive, 
Suffer only, indwelling the dark of their being, in them. 
Lo, the earth is my womb, and the air is the door of my 

womb, 
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And the domed sky is big with the births of my teem- 
ing. Be calm. 

Floating in the air between the two appears a 
strange, elf-like Cuitp. Jt ts uncouth and 
hairy, and like a being of the woods, but 
there is yet a wild, unhuman charm in tts 
look and smile. 

Taliesin. Mine! Mine! 

Dragon-fly darting 

Hither and thither, — 

Blue smoke of wings ; 

Bee buzzing movelessly 

Over a blue-bell; 

Cloud in the sun, 

Clad with a gleam 

Glad as the clay-red 

Blaring of battle-horns ! 

Mine, thou art mine! 

I demand thee ! 

Child. lama hedgehog; 
I am a burr; 

Ware prickles! Touch me not! 

Krr! krr! krr! 
Taliesin. Fairy or child ; 

Elfin or human ; 

Light on the tarn, 

Escaping the hollow hand, 

Scooped in the water, 

Eluding, alluring, — 

How shall I seize thee ? 

Child. I'll dare you like a dare-dog ; 
Ill haunt you like a witch; 

I’ll lead you like a tanglefoot, 

And leave you in the ditch. 
Taliesin. Only one lure, 

Only one call for a lure! 

Hear! hear! 
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The Damsels. 


Child. 


Taliesin. 


Child. 


Taliesin. 


Child. 


Dark in the heart of the deep, 
Far in the speed of the stars, — 
Throb, throb, — 
Rune of the spheres! 
Bells in the blue sky, 

Birds sing in June; 
I am a stickleback, — 

Tickle me with tune. 
Under the moss, 
Under the dream of the moss! 
Near, near! 
Dark in the sleep of the grass! 
Chime in the rumor of Time! 
Beat, beat, — 
Croon of the years ! 
Cricket in the grass cries ; 

Bees buzz, buzz ; 
I am a thistle-bloom, — 

Take me by the fuzz. 
Little ones know, 
Little ones know without knowing, 
(Dear, dear !) 
Dark in the guess of their hearts! 
Joy, my little one, joy ! 
Leap, leap, 
To the tune of the world. 

The Cuitn settles in TALIESIN’S arms. 

Grasshopper jumping 

In the early morning dew! 
Teach me how to dance so 

And I'll play with you. 


Enter above, at the top of a steep ascent, three DAMSELS, their gar- 
ments curiously embroidered, one with bells, another with precious 
stones and metals, the third with flowers. They come, dancing. 

Dance we merrily, maids of May! 


All the woods and the meadows laugh 
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Low with crocus and hyacinth ; 
Dance we lightly, the sky is blue! 


Light bells blown in the morning breeze, 
Hear them simmering like fine rain 

Shot with sun toa lace of light 

Woven over the bosomed hills! 


Every flower with an opal gleams ; 

All the grasses are tipped with joy ; 
Wind in clover-bed, wind in fern, 
Kicks his heels with the mirth of morn. 


Decked for gala day, forth and free! 
Meet the morn with a heart of sky! 
Greet the wave with a rippled face, 

Dance we merrily, maids of May! 


Taliesin (playfully). Joy for my joy, and flowers for my flower! 


Nimue. 
C. h zl d. 


Damsels. 


Child. 


Taliesin. 


First Damsel. 


I’]l have them, though I climb for ’t. 


Begins lightly to climb the slope. 
Fare thee well! Dz¢sappears. 


Up we go, long legs, 

Up to the top! 
When we get there, will 

The blue sky drop? 
Bring the boy to us. Look, this tree 
Silver-glittering with the morn, — 
We will make him as fair to see. 

TALIESIN and the CuiLp reach the level, on 
which the three DAMSELS await them. 

Pretty things, pretty things, — 

What can they be? 
Pretty toys, and pretty noise, — 

Give them all to me. 
That was an easy climb, and yet I hardly 
Can get my breath. You are nota light load, 
Youngster, for all you ’re but a morning old. 
Bells I bring, that your steps may chime! 
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Second Damsel. Jewels, every eye to spell! 


Third Damsel. 
Child. 


Damsels. 


Flowers, to girdle you with sweet air! 

Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
Garlands of daffodil, lily, and rose! 

She shall have music wherever she goes, 

And hands to hold up in a beautiful pose, 

And a very sweet smell in her nose, — her nose, — 
A very sweet smell in her nose! 

A dance, in which the CHILD is passed from 
damsel to damsel, with a gay song ; in the 
dance, they cover him with garments richly 
ornamented with bells, gems, and flowers. 


Come, foot it with us gayly; 
Our legs are lithe as willow ; 
Our heels are light as vapor ! 


The sparkle on the water, 
When wind and sunshine frolic, 
No gayer than our glance is. 


The tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
Of drops of water falling 


(A silver sound of laughing 
From lattices of morning), 


The flutter of blown grasses, 
The swing of twigs birds cling to, 


The pomp of poppied meadows, 
The revel of June roses, 


The real of life made tipsy 
With vintages of laughter, 


Awake us, and we answer 
The call of Day with music. 


And over blade and clover, 
As when the west wind passes, 
The grasses hardly bending, 
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We twirl and glide and trip it 
Down wind-floors of desiring, 
To open doors of dreamland. 
They dance away, leaving the CHILD covered 
with a profusion of ornaments. 


Child (still dancing). Oh, see the pretty spangles, 


Taliesin. 


Child. 


Taliesin. 


And hear the pretty jangles! 
From every corner dangles 
A garland to and fro! 
I love the silver tinkling, 
I love the starry twinkling, 
Although I’ve not an inkling 
Of what the garlands know. 
Beauty, but not the beauty of the soul, 
I see dim-glowing like a coal the wind 
Fans till it kindles. Let the bells be bells, 
The roses breathe their rose-thought out in odors, 
The opal-passion through the opal sing ; 
Thy loveliness is other. Come, away! 
You sha’n’t have my pretty things, I say. 
Darting off. 
Nay, keep them, till you yield them of yourself. 
. . « Higher to climb looks not so light a task 
As this first hillock. No ascent I see 
But up sheer heights and over rocky ways. 
But on the summit see I not afar 
Soft slopes and pleasant woods, and ’neath the boughs 
Calm goddesses whose moving, even here, 
Seems like a solemn music? . . . I will climb! 
Climbs up and out of sight with the CuiLv. 
The scene changes to the summit of Helicon. 
The nine Muses are moving through an 
intricate and stately dance, in the intervals 
of which they sing. A simpler movement of 
the dance continues through the singing. 
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The Muses. The supreme rays of the sun break into day, only on 


Taliesin. 


Urania. 


reaching 
At the far rim of the sphere, faint as the dim ghost of 
a dream-sea, 
The upwhirled foam of the thin air ; 
In the void spaces between worlds it is night. So is 
the spirit 
Unrevealed, barren, remote, vain, but if made flesh 
for beholding ; 
And its doom surely is darkness. 


For a soul speechless, without body, without token 
for comrades, 
Is the dark promise of soul only, enwombed still, 
unbegotten. 
But the flesh, giving the spirit 
To the world, gives it as well back to itself, great with 
a world’s gain ; 
And the word teaches our own thought that was spoke, 
teaching another; 
And the deed fashions the doer. 


To the unseeing, the unspeaking, the blue heaven is a 
vain thing 
And the world’s hero aname. Love in his heart rots 
unaccomplished, 
As an oak dead in the acorn. 
But let speech fall like a sunburst on the night —lo, 
it unfolds star 
Upon star, height beyond height, world without end, 
till in its splendor 
It shall see God, it shall be God. 
Enter TALIESIN and the CHILD. 
O benign goddesses, be gracious now 
To me who call upon you, ignorant, 
Unskilful, but my heart is set to sing. 
What gifts, then, dost thou bring, invoking goddesses ? 
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Taliesin. 


Urania. 


Taliesin. 


Urania. 


Clio. 


Joy, and a gift of praise, and sacrifice. 
Approach and offer these upon the altar, then. 
The sandals wherewith to this height I climbed, 
These for a pledge of years and weariness ; 
The harp I play on, for a token of awe, 
Praise and the utter yield of all my song 
To your divine dominion, dames serene, 
Daughters of Wisdom; last of all, I give 
The song, the rapture of my heart, the love, 
The lyric joy, the child that made me glad. 
He leaves the CuILp and the other gifts on the 
altar. 
O splendors of the eternal, hear my prayer ! 
Teach me the knowledge of your ways, till what 
I feel in all my veins, I may declare 
In all my voices; what I know at heart, 
In speech incarnate; what my soul desires, 
Show forth in all the passion of my flesh. 
Divinities of light, oh, hear my cry ! 
In the beginning is the word ; God, perfect Spirit, 
Eternally reveals himself. To Space he speaks 
And clothes himself in thunders of orchestral stars. 
He calls aloud, and Time grows rhythmic with the 
breath 
Of life. The grappling of the spheres declare the 
might 


Of his dominion, and their paths its perfectness. 


Lo, he hath builded the foundations of the world 

In night, and vaulted its blue dome with fire. His 
speech 

Is in the carved work of its walls, and where his hand 

Hath laid its floors in beauty. Very light of light, 

Behind the drench and dream of color lurks his love. 

Empires, migrations, battles, thrones, democracies, 

Wharves and adventuring sails, and clamor of fierce 
desires, 
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Urania. 


Clio. 


Terpsichore. 


Taliesin. 


Urania. 


Terpsichore. 


Cities and priesthoods, — so the spirit of man is clay 
God moulds into the mighty image of his dream. 
The universe is his garment. 

And the soul of man 
His image, triune, sense and thought and love, full- 


sphered. 

Last through the body, one with Man and Nature, — 
a speech 

Itself and mother of all speech else, — wherein the 
earth 


Takes on the likeness of divinity, — he shines. 

Ay, but the blind world sees not, till the artist 

Reverbs the messages. The myriad-wrought 

Harmonies of design and color fade 

For very intricacy of eloquence 

Into an undistinguishable gray. 

But bit by bit it, disentangled, held 

Apart, and shown to men, their eyes, once seeing 

The broken beauty isolated, turn 

Back to God’s work to find it there forever ; 

So God makes use of poets. Teach me, then, 

To fashion worlds in little, making form, 

As God does, one with spirit, — be the priest 

Who makes God into bread to feed the world. 

The body is a form, with line and tone and tint 

And hue and texture, light and shade; and talks as 
clouds 

And mountains do, and oaks and grass and starry 
nights ; 

And in its features what man is, is charactered. 

Nor may he change his nature but sure Time 
inscribes 

The record of the change upon that palimpsest. 

Form is the subsidence upon the shores of Time 

Left there by motion of forgotten seas. Not form 

Alone, immutable and sterile diamond, 
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Polyhymnia. 


Terpsichore. 


Euterpe. 


Erato. 





The body is, but vibrant, pregnable, a harp 
Whereon the spirit plays innumerous melodies 
Of motion, — chords, progressions visible, — wherein 
Gather and fade the myriad unrecurring dreams, 
Passions and ecstasies that sweep like shadows o’er 
The prairies of man’s heart. 
Nor this alone; without, 
An instrument whereon the harmonies of light 
And movement rise, within it is an organ wrought 
From crown to midriff for the wonder of tone. 
And so 
Man’s life goes out in music. 
Praise the body, then, 
A loveliness itself and twofold lyre to call 
New loveliness to being. Praise the blazon of flesh 
That like a clarion sunburst trumpets to the night 
The universe of soul: valley and peak and still 
Woodland and quiver of the universal air 
Leap from the silence, and the dead is made alive. 
Lute, viol, trumpet, — as a conquering king the soul 
O’ersteps the realm ancestral, fills dead Africas 
With colonies of music, multiplies its throne 
In empired harmonies. The forest yields its trees, 
The caverns of the earth their ores, and man creates 
A thousand throats to speak through. Oh, the won- 
drous frame 
The soul shall fashion for itself in that vast life 
God keeps for it in heaven! Speech of the yet 
unshaped, 
Dream of the yet enwombed and unborn in man’s 
heart, 
He gropes for in the shudderings of the air. 
And last 
Man names the world, himself, and all that is therein, 
The incantation of the word calls from the dark 
The phantoms of the mind, insights, analogies, 
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Calliope. 


Melpomene. 


Thalia. 


Taliesin. 


Terpsichore. 


Conceptions, ratiocinations, memories, — 
Bodiless wizardries whose air-drawn lineaments 
Compel the ages. 
Word, tone, gesture, color, shape, 
I sum them in the deed. Man, Master of an Act, 
At last and only finds whole utterance. Poet, sing 
The Hero, then, the man whose work the Lord of 
Worlds 
Confirms coeval with his peaks and stars. 
All speech 
Made one to voice the strife irreconcilable 
Of Will and Doom, of man and his relentless births 
Rending the spirit that engendered them, the war 
Of thunders in mid-air, battling if earth shall be 
Blasted, or filled with foison more divine, — for this, 
Body and vesture, sound, speech, color, deed, 
inwrought 
In harmonies of harmonies! 
All language, too, 
For joy, for reconcilement! God is a merry God ; 
And from their lofty seats the laughter of the gods 
Goes up like crackling smoke of mighty forest fires. 
For mirth, the child, and reconciling love, a tall 
Young angel, and the calm of slow full-statured joy, 
These three stand nighest about the throne of God ; 
and these 
Man utters and arouses when I come. 
I reel, 
Drunken with vision. Enter into me, 
Ye voices, and become my life, my soul ! 
Or how shall I become what I discern ? 
Attend ; and take the meaning of the signs you see. 
A marvellous dance of the nine MUSES. TERPSI- 
CHORE, approaching the altar, takes therefrom 
the CHILD, who, as he joins in the dance and 


repeats the beautiful, mysterious motions of the 
t fe) 
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The Youth. 


Hermes. 


goddesses, ts transformed from stage to stage 
of stature and loveliness, until he appears a 
youth, tall and slender and of perfect beauty. 
Fe is completely naked, all his ornaments hav- 
ing fallen from him in the dance. But the 
Muses gather up and restore to him a few, of 
such a nature that they enhance rather than 
cumber the lithe grace of his figure. The 
dance finished, the YouTH turns to TALIESIN. 
As he does so, TALIESIN zs aware that NIMUE 
is again standing by his side; and with her 
the presence of two of the gods, which are 
HERMES and APOLLO. 

Below 

The city waits with garlands, and I go; 

The city waits with garlands like a bride. 

Now with the joy still in that look of hers, 

I must go to her. Not a sea-breath stirs 

Across the gardens where she waits and dreams 

Of one whose coming shall be like a tide 

Of day, flooding the marsh-long loops and gleams 

Of sunrise heavens in midsummertide. 

I am her lover; it is I she waits. 

Farewell; JI go like summer to her gates. 


Stay fora moment. If you go into the city 


_ With no more raiment than you need on Helicon, 


You'll hardly get the kind of welcome that you 
look for. 

Put on this mantle; it is the prevailing fashion, 

And has a magic virtue. All to whom you speak 

Will listen while you wear it. Should you strip it 
off, 

Beware! men stone the fool that jargons in their 
ears, 

.. . And, since you seem to be in something of a 

hurry, 
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\\ Apollo. 
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\ 
The Youth. 

» . . 
Taliesin. 
Nimue. 
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4 Taliesi 

/ aliesin. 

| Nimue. 
Taltesin. 

| The Youth. 
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Here, take my sandals (you observe the wings on 


them) ; 

Be off; you need winged sandals when a lady’s 
waiting. 

Only, be sure, next time you are passing by 
Olympus, 

Leave them with Ganymede; I do not wish to lose 
them. 
APOLLO stretches forth his hands upon the 

Yourtu. 


When thou wast still blown through the leaves at 
the will of the air, 
I was with thee! 
And when thou wert gathered in sleep in the womb 
of the dark, 
I was with thee! 
Look on me! Dost thou know me, who I am? 
Brightness of God, bless me and set me free! 
APOLLO breathes upon his forehead, and the face 
and the whole body of the Youtu send forth a 
glow as of flame seen through a veil. 
These be the gods, in truth. 
And I a god, 
And with thee forever. 
I fear the gifts of gods. 
The gifts of the gods are twofold, — death and life. 
Come death then, so they give me life indeed. 


O World! O Life! O City by the Sea! 
Hushed is the hum 

Of streets ; a pause is on the minstrelsy. 
I come, I come! 

The sunlight of thy gardens from afar 
Is in my heart. 

A girl’s laugh dropt from heaven like a star 
Leads where thou art. 
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The Muses. 


Apollo. 


The old men in the market-place confer, 
The streets are dumb; 

The sentinels await a harbinger — 
I come, come! 

He leaps downward through the air, and his 
song ts heard dying in the distance, TALIESIN 
kneels before APOLLO, about whom the MUSES 
gather. 

O thou without whom song is a broken bell, 
Whose face is as white swords with the sun thereon! 
Look on thy priest who kneels before thee, 
Silent, awaiting the breath that quickens; 


As hangs a white ship under a tropic moon 
Between a windless sky and a waveless sea, 
Dream-still, with all sail set, till softly 

Over the waters a wind arises. 


Give ear to their teaching, O thou who wouldst take 
fire and beacon with me! 

As wood or as brass they shall fashion thee ; yea, as 
a lyre they shall frame 

Thy heart, and thy lips shall be moulded as the lips 
of a trumpet are wrought. 

They are cunning artificers ; they are the makers of 
lutes for the gods. 


. But, behold, I am he that shall smite into music the 


lutes they have strung ; 

I am he that shall breathe through their trumpets ; 
I am he that shall burn in their lyres. 

Ere thou lifted thy face for my seeking, ere thou 
wert, ere the world was, or these, 

The Nine of the secrets of wisdom, I was, and my 
song was, with God ; 

And through me and the sound of my singing they 
were made, and all things that were made. 
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The Muses. 


Apollo. 


The Muses. 


Before the worlds God was and the nothingness, 
The yawn of space; He spake, and the world was 
Thou, 
First-born of angels and archangels, 
Lord of the light and the lyre, Apollo. 


Thou art the breath God kindles the stars withal ; 
The seed of God wherewith as a womb the world 
Conceives and brings forth life; the sea-cry 

Calling the soul to its ageless journey. 


Greaten thyself to the end, I am he for whose breath 
thou art greatened ; 

Perfect thy speech to a god’s, I am he for whom 
speech is made perfect ; 

And my voice in the hush of thy heart is the voice 
of the tides of the worlds. 

Thou shalt know it is I when I speak, as the foot 
knows the rock that it treads on, 

As the sea knows the moon, as the sap knows the 
place of the sun in the heavens, 

As the cloud knows the cloud it must meet and em- 
brace with caresses of lightning. 

When thou hearest my voice, thou art one with the 
hurl of the stars through the void, 

One with the shout of the sea and the stampede of 
droves of the wind, 

One with the courses of Time and the grip of God’s 
hand on their harness; 

And the powers of the night and the grave shall 
avail not to stand in thy path. 


Oh, well for him, strong son of the urge of song, 

Who, out of gloom dim-groping to find the sky, 
Beholds the splendor of our coming, 
Over the darkness a dawn arising; 


As when to lost wayfarers in woods at night 
Day breaks and spectres flee, and a bird begins 
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His joy, and paths lie straight before them, 
So shall he stand with the sunlight on him, 


Beholding all things, myriad, evident, 
Each wave that lifts, each ripple upon the wave, 
And bird and bud and wind-borne drift-seed, 
Leaf and the vein in the leaf apparent. 


Till eye again grow dim with diviner sight, 
Till lips forget all craft in the lyric rush, 
Till knowledge be made one with being, 
Deep where the dark of the soul debates not. 


For he, with lips made swift for the song to pass, 
Shall be aware no longer of lips that sing ; 
Use shall have made speech leap unbidden, 
Sure as a horse when he knows his rider. 


So day, that makes earth clear to its tiniest, 
But darkens heaven’s orbed deeps and immensities ; 
Marks motes and blots out spheres, — till night 
comes, 
Night with the stars and their revelations. 
Richard Hovey. 


(To be concluded.) 





ROBERT BROWNING AS A LETTER-WRITER. 
EXTRACTS FROM RARE LETTERS. 


CARLYLE never wearied of declaring that the history of the 
world is the biography of great men. The biographical instinct is 
certainly a strong factor in our human nature. This being so, the 
thought is borne in upon us that a new and completer biography of 
Robert Browning is only a matter of time. Valuable and interest- 
ing as Mrs. Orr’s contribution toward this “‘ Biography ” is, it is 
manifestly incomplete, — owing possibly to an apparent unwilling- 
ness of the family to move in the matter at all. The poet — 
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especially in the later years of his life—had a large circle of 
friends, to whom he wrote more or less unreservedly; and it is 
here that the future biographer will find the richest material. At 
present, however, this is not easily accessible, for many of these 
friends were outside the immediate circle of the poet’s family. 

Under these circumstances, it is a matter of more than ordi- 
nary interest to chronicle the fact that Mr. T. J. Wise is printing a 
series of ‘ Letters of Robert Browning to Various Correspondents.’ 
These Letters are to be issued in three volumes, the “ impression 
being limited to a few copies for private circulation only.” For 
the most part, they have been hitherto unpublished, — one or two, 
however, having already appeared in PorT-LoreE and other period- 
icals. They are, of course, of varying value; though it may be 
truly said there is not one but possesses some special interest of 
its own. To the readers of this magazine, however, these letters 
will more directly appeal; and I therefore propose to deal with 
them at some length, giving such extracts as do not appear to be 
of a private nature, but which tend to throw any light on his work 
or history, or which reveal the kindly and ingenuous nature of 
the man. 

Especially interesting among these letters is one addressed to 
Mr. Richard Henry Horne, —the author of ‘Orion,’ the famous 
“Farthing Epic,” a poem actually published at the price of one 
farthing! Here it is, written in acknowledgment of Horne’s 
‘Ballad Romances,’ — a volume containing some of his best work, 
and including the ‘ Noble Heart,’ ‘Ben Capstan,’ ‘ The Elf of the 


Woodlands,’ etc. : — 
LONDON, Jan. 8, 1846. 

My DEAR Horne, —I very sincerely congratulate you on the 
fine things in this new volume. The ‘Swinestead Monk’ is admi- 
rable, and the Camelott adventure, sylvan “to the height” — 
perfect! Bedd Gelert is most beautiful too. These I only par- 
ticularise because the Reviews will be sure to compliment you 
especially on the Bohemian Story [‘ The Noble Heart’], though 
its greatest value to me, by the side of the others, is the proof it 
gives to those same reviews that, as Carlyle has it, Pegasus can 
furl wing and ride post if it please him, at an approved pace, in an 
accepted and allowed path. There is good sailor-logic and sailor 
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language in Ben’s adventure, and a funny tingling pelt of ferns, 
woodruff, lichens, and such-like forest-wrack in the Elf-legend 
[‘The Elf of the Woodlands; a Child’s Story’] —and if I rather 
wish the children away, Grandmamma Grey and all, it is because 
all good stories, fairy or otherwise, are meant for grown-up men, 
and children only like them in their childish degree. Children 
should know their place, and look between our knees at such work 
—not make us look over their heads through the half-opened door, 
as if stealing a fearful joy! Delora remains Delora! 
For the whole, thanks and admiration, now and ever, my dear 
Horne, from, Faithfully yours, 
R. B. 


Shall I never be satisfied and see reprinted that capital ‘ Merrie 
Devil of Edmonton’ — which first gave me a taste of your quality? 
It would have gone well between any two in this collection. And 
remember that the suppression of the notes to ‘ Delora’ is only the 
printer’s affair. 


This shows to the full how the poet could enter into and 
appreciate another's work. He does well, too, in calling attention 
to the exquisite ballad of ‘ Delora,’ which had first appeared in the 
Monthly Repository, with side-notes after the manner of ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ of Coleridge. 

Nine years later in point of date is the following interesting 
letter to Dante G. Rossetti, dated from “ Paris, Oct., 1855” : — 


My DEAR Rossett!,—I have taken you at your word — you 
will receive my portrait forthwith. You must put it in the sun, 
for I seem to fear it will come but blackly out of its three months’ 
case-hardening. So it fares with Page’s pictures for the most part; 
but they are like Flatman the Poet’s famous “ Kings” in a great 
line he wrote—‘“ Kings do not die, they only disappear.” You 
must tell me your whole mind on its merits—TI am anxious to 
have it —and more, to know what you think of Bailey’s Poem, and 
anybody else’s poem, and other delights —as promised —and as I 
hungrily expect. 

We are in little, inconvenient rooms here, and I have been in 
continual hot water, the landlady, a “ Baronne,” profiting by the 
blunder of an over-zealous friend, who took the apartments against 
my direct orders. But the water is getting tepid now, and we shall 
do well enough in time, it is to be hoped. I supposed I should find 
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myself in a blessed quietude here after the London worry, but it’s 
much such an improvement as one specified in the case of a Beato 
my servant was telling me, yesterday, he heard a sermon about, in 
Naples. The Beato went into a swoon from sheer misery to begin 
with, and then “ Riavutosi un poco il sant’ uomo —‘ Che ho visto 
tutt’ intorno, fratelli miei? Figuratevi! Otto cento mille Demoni!’” 
—That’s nearly my case. The first comfort came in the shape of 
a dear, too dear, and good letter from Mr. Ruskin. He spoke 
befittingly of you in it too. I have lain perdu and seen nobody. 
By the way, let me tell you something. I perceive some blun- 
ders in my poems, which I shall not, I think, draw attention to, 
but quietly correct hereafter. But it happens, unluckily, that the 
worst of them occur just in a thing I would have you like if it 
might be —- so, please alter the following in your copy before you 
begin it, won’t you? 
Vol. II. 
Page 34, line 3, all their work is — their work is. 
7, That a— dele That. 
35, 4, there's its transit — then sec tran. 
36, 3, Change the line to (“Earth here, rebuked by 
Olympus there”’). 
36, 4, You grew — And grew. 
39, 6, His face — Man’s face. 
13, the Hopes — new hopes. 
40, 6, Which if on the earth — dele ¢he. 
1, Change the line to: “Give these, I exhort you, 
their guerdon and glory.” 


44, 11, For “Rot or are left to the mercies still,” read 
“ Their pictures are left to the mercies still.” 
46, 11, For “ But a kind of Witanagemot,” read “ But a 


kind of sober Witanagemot.” 
13, For “ To ponder Freedom restored to Florence,” 
read “ Shall ponder, once Freedom restored to 


Florence.” 
47; 12, For “ Turning the Bell-tower’s altaltissimo,” read 
“ And turn the bell tower’s a/¢ to altissimo.” 
188, 18, one called — him called. 
189, 3, one circumcised — and circumcised. 
231, 4, with it — cried too. 


I have left myself no room but to wish myself cordially kind 


remembrances to your Brother, 
R. BRownInNG. 
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The “ Poems” were, of course, ‘Men and Women,’ and the 
corrections given are mainly for ‘Old Pictures in Florence.’ They 
have all been made in the later editions of the poems; but such 
errors may account for some of the “obscurity” alleged against 
Mr. Browning’s work. 

For various reasons, it is hardly possible to deal with these 
letters in order of date; we will therefore glance at another of as 
recent a date as 1881, on the subject of ‘Hervé Riel.’ As most 
readers of Browning are aware, this poem, although written in 
1867, was not published till 1871. It appeared—against Mr. 
Browning’s usual custom — in the Cornhil/, because he desired to 
give a subscription to the Fund on behalf of the French after the 
siege of Paris by the Germans in 1870-71. He accordingly sent 
the £100 given by Mr. Smith for the poem to that fund. When 
the poem appeared, the facts of the story seem to have been for- 
gotten, and were denied at St. Malo; but on the reports to the 
French Admiralty of the time being looked up, they were found to 
be correct. It seems, however, that Browning was mistaken in 
stating that Hervé Riel was granted but one day’s holiday in 
which to see his wife, “La Belle Aurore,” — that is, if the Votes 
sur le Crotsice (par Caillo Jeune) are correct: “Ce brave homme 
ne demanda pour récompense d’un service aussi signalé, qu’un 
congé absolu pour rejoindre sa femme, qu'il nommait la Belle 
Aurore.” This fact was apparently brought to the poet’s notice 
by Dr. Furnivall, for under date of December 16, 1881, he writes 
that gentleman as follows: “ Where do you find that the holiday of 
Hervé Riel was for more than a day —his whole life-time? If it 
is to be found, I have strangely overlooked it.” That he had 
“ overlooked it” is evident from the following letter : — 


“ ,,.. You are undoubtedly right, and I have mistaken the 
meaning of the phrase —I suppose through thinking that, if the 
coasting-pilot’s business ended with reaching land, he might claim 
as a right to be let go: otherwise, an absolute discharge seems to 
approach in importance a substantial reward. Still—truth above 
all things; so treat the matter as you please.” 


Here is an interesting excerpt, in the shape of a letter to Dr. 
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Furnivall, in answer, apparently, to a request for information rela- 
tive to “reviews” of his earlier work, dated December 8th, 
1881 :— 


“... I took down and piled up scores of dead and gone 
reviews as stale as the dust on them. ‘Read’ them I could not 
pretend to attempt, so did the sight of their very outsides sadden 
me — the word is not too strong. So much misconception at best, 
ignorance at middling, and malice at worst, in those old slaps on 
my face in order apparently to keep some fellow’s critical hands 
warm! Yourself, and those like you, are the best suffumigators 
after this old smell; why keep a whiff of it to show how nastily 
I lived for a long while, sustained, abundantly, however, by many 
a kindlier breathing from various quarters— only, the ‘ sweet 
south’ ‘creeps’ or ‘ steals’ silently, while the unpleasantness is, as 
Donne phrases it, ‘a loud perfume.’ No, let us bid good bye to it 
all; not to real conscientious criticism, by any means, but to mere 
mopping and mowing and monkey-tricks. So I only send you three 
characteristic samples. French, Italian, and American. Whether 
the writers praise or blame (which, on my honour, I absolutely 
forget), they at least have not taken up a book to get done with it 
on the easiest terms, laughing at what is worth no more serious 
notice. What a world of width between such people and Mr. 
Kirkman, whose paper I return. The only paix I ever felt is the 
profitable one caused by such eulogy; I know painfully my own 
shortcomings and inadequate deserts. All I engage is, that in 
what of life may be left to me, I will try harder than ever to 
deserve what my best efforts have hitherto failed to do. 
Enough!” 


No one surely can read this letter without being deeply moved, 
such abundant food for reflection does it give! 

I have said that we meet occasionally, in this correspondence, 
with references illustrative of his own work. Here is one such, 
referring to ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ (from a letter dated 
“Oct. Ist, 1881”) :— 


“ The ‘W. M. the Younger’ was poor William Macready’s eld- 
est boy —dead, a few years ago. He had a talent for drawing, 
and asked me to give him some little things to illustrate; so I 
made a bit of a poem out of an old account of the death of the 
Pope’s legate at the Council of Trent — which he made such clever 
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drawings for, that I tried at a more picturesque subject, the Piper. 
I still possess the half dozen of the designs he gave me. If you 
cared to have the Legend of the Legate I am sure you are welcome 
to it, when I can transcribe it from the page of the old book it 
remains upon — unprinted hitherto.” 


Whether the ‘Legend of the Legate’ was duly transcribed 
we do not know; but if not, it were a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that sombody might yet transcribe it from “ the page of the 
old book ” where it has lain buried for so many years. 

William G. Kingsland. 


(To be continued.) 





—_— 


THE COLOR-ELEMENT IN KEATS’ ‘EVE OF 
ST. AGNES.’ 


THE thought of Keats is so present to our minds just now — 
his name is so fresh with the laurel and flowers that have been 
brought to it by his many lovers —that these few words concern- 
ing his ‘ Eve of St. Agnes’ have hardly to plead any other raison 
d étre. 

It is noticeable that, in speaking of this poem, people are apt 
to use the words “rich,” “’broidered,” “ glowing ;” and it stands, 
even to the average reader, as something marvellously splendid in 
color, — a piece of word-painting unsurpassed by any other in our 
language. That it should be so regarded is only one among the 
many proofs of the power that lay in its young poet. Reading 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ with the somewhat trivial purpose of find- 
ing the “color-words,” I have been struck by the fact that the 
actual color is laid lightly and sparingly, and that the effect of 
exquisite richness is produced by suggestion, — over which Keats 
had a command equal to Spenser’s. The fifth stanza, which 


begins, — 
“ At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows, haunting fairily 
The brain, new stuff’d in youth with triumphs gay 
Of old romance, —” 
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is a perfect example of this magic of suggestion. There was 
chance, here, for scarlets and purples and azures; but “ the 
argent revelry,” the “triumphs gay of old romance,” give a far 
more splendid effect. The twenty-fourth stanza is, perhaps, the 
most wonderful of its kind in all our poetry. In Madeline’s room 
“‘ A casement high and triple-arched there was, 

All garlanded with carven imageries 

Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings ; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries 


And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and kings.” 


“ Deep-damask’d ” is the only color-word in the whole stanza, 
which, nevertheless, gives one a sense of peculiar gorgeousness. 
The “thousand heraldries,” the “twilight saints,” and “dim em- 
blazonings ”” form a background of magnificent medizval confusion 
for the one distinct object, — the shielded scutcheon, which is not 
crimson, but d/ushing, “with blood of queens and kings.” The 
effect is rich and romantic, many-colored, indeed, but not with 
any such colors as are known to brush and palette. 

The twenty-fifth, with its ‘ rose-bloom,” silver, and amethyst, 
and the twenty-ninth, with its “crimson, gold, and jet,” are the 
only parts of the poem in which the color is actual and close 
at hand—unless the gleam of the bright fruit-baskets, and of 
the golden fringe on the carpet, may be counted as color. The 
“ sapphire heaven’s deep repose” seems far away, and is part of a 
simile, — as also, ‘“‘ Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped, and vermez/- 
dyed.” 

The thirtieth verse, in which the lover’s feast is set, is one 
that a heavier hand might have colored heavily, but it is all sug- 
gestion. There are, — 

“ . .. lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon, 
Manna and dates in argosy transferred 


From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon, 
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and they stand, not yellow and red, but “ sumptuous,” “ filling the 
chilly room with perfume light.” . 

The whole poem is wonderfully delicate and restrained, and 
this one element may be analyzed merely as an example of that 
delicacy and restraint,—since it takes both to paint so glowing 
a picture in colors so ethereal. The charm of the thing defies 
analysis. It was for the probing analyst, indeed, that Keats 
wrote, — 

“ There was an awful rainbow once, in heaven, 
We know her woof, her texture — she is given 


In the drear catalogue of common things.” 


M. S. Anderson. 





MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN 
‘CORIOLANUS.’’ 


In ‘Coriolanus,’ as in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ the interest cen- 
tres in the moral conflict of the individual, rather than in the 
political conflict of the state ; though in each the great issues of 
state which are involved in the destiny of the hero, emphasize the 
moral proportion of the play and heighten its interest. 

The hero, too, like Antony, is a man of noble traits and splen- 
did possibilities. But, mingling with his good traits, there is again 
a “vicious mole of nature.” The first scene introduces this fact ; 
before we meet him we meet his “ruling passion;” for in the 
colloquy of the citizens, it is set forth in the declaration of one 
of them that he could “ consider very well what services Coriolanus 
has done for his country,” but that he “ pays himself with being 
proud.” And all his virtues, looked at closely, are found to be 
tainted with this pride which the citizen condemns. In war he is 
brave and valiant, but he is domineering and sometimes abusive 
to his soldiers ; he is tender to his family and respectful to his 
equals, but for the common people he has only contempt; he is 
patriotic, he “thinks his country’s dearer than himself,’ and de- 
clares that “he has done what he can for his country.” But the 
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poison of his passion is mingled with his patriotism, for he inti- 
mates that he might even “revolt to make his wars” with Aufi- 
dius. ‘“ He is a lion,” says Coriolanus, “ that I am proud to hunt.” 
He refuses alike the rewards of plunder and of praise. Cominius 
credits him with modesty and lack of covetousness, but it may 
well be questioned whether his refusal is not rather due to his 
pride which, in its self-sufficiency, disdains to allow anything to be 
added to it from without. In begging for the life of his ‘‘ poor 
host” at Corioli, he shows gratitude, but even here, in his self- 
engrossedness, he has forgotten the name of the man to whom he 
would be grateful. 

Coriolanus’s greatest struggle with his passion comes when, 
his election to the consulship having been revoked by the common 
people, and he in consequence having lost for the time being con- 
trol of himself, and in his rage still further angered the people 
and injured his own cause, he goes to his home and there is shown 
by his friends that his cause is not yet lost, and that by “ speaking 
fair” he may yet “salve what is past.” The strongest influence 
possible is brought to bear upon him, his filial love and pride. It 
is a struggle between reason, self-interest, filial affection, and filial 
pride, and obedience on the one hand, and his selfish passion of 
pride and obstinacy on the other. To be sure, Coriolanus talks 
a good deal about his honor’s being compromised by his treating 
the people with any show of respect when he feels none, but his 
mother soon shows him the emptiness of that excuse. Finally, 
Coriolanus decides to “ go to the market-place” and to “return 
consul.” And he goes and does very well for a while, though 
we may imagine with what an effort he utters his mild “ I’m con- 
tent,” and his humble “’T is true, I ought so.” But at the word 
“traitor,” from one of the tribunes, his passion, so often before 
allowed to be “lord of his reason,” takes fire; and, forgetting his 
promise, forgetting his mother, his own interest, everything, he 
gives free rein to his passion, and thunders, “ The fires 7’ the low- 
est hell fold-in the people! Call me their traitor!” And so, by 
losing control of himself, Coriolanus puts himself into the control 
of his enemies, and is banished from Rome. 
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Thus far it is somewhat hard to name Coriolanus’s passion. 
The essence of it is pride, self-sufficiency ; out of that grows his 
obstinacy, for pride naturally resists being ruled by others ; then 
to it is added a passionate temper, which, while not growing out of 
his pride, is yet dependent on it, for it is to be observed that it is 
always at some blow to his pride that he takes fire. But at the 
very time at which this passion of wrathful pride reaches its height 
and, by gaining control of Coriolanus’s will at this important crisis, 
puts him in the power of his enemies and leads to his banishment, 
it itself gives way to a more powerful and deadly passion, revenge. 
Before the sentence of banishment is well off his enemies’ lips, 
this passion seems to have sprung to birth, for immediately he 
cries : — 

“T banish you! 
Your ignorance . . . deliver you as most 


Abated captives, to some nation 
That won you without blows.” 


This shows a traitorous feeling, the spirit of the revenge which 
his after actions carry out. 

The turning-point in the play is here in this scene, where 
Coriolanus’s pride and anger reach their climax, gain control of 
his will, and put him so much at the power of his enemies that he 
is banished from Rome. His passion has thus subjected him to 
a rule from without, and is, in a sense, therefore fatal ; but it is 
fatal in a still deeper sense, for it passes into a passion of revenge, 
which will make him morally guilty and will be entirely fatal, that 
is, it will subject him to a rule from without which will end only 
with his life. 

From this moment Coriolanus is an altered man; he bids his 
mother and friends good-by with stoical calmness; his air is that 
of one whose “ mind is made up.” From this time forth we never 
see a trace of the easily inflamed anger until the very last, when 
his wrath, bursting forth at Aufidius’s word “boy,” proves the 
signal for the knives of the conspirators. Even his pride itself 
is so far humbled before his great new passion, that he who could 
not flatter the Romans for the consulship, now flatters the Vol- 
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scians with ease to make friends against the Romans. All things 
in his nature are subordinated to his over-mastering passion ; it 
has complete control of the man ; even life itself counts for noth- 
ing, for he presents himself before his old enemy, Aufidius, with 
the declaration that he comes, 
“Not out of hope — 

Mistake me not — to save my life, for if 

I had fear’d death, of all men i’ the world 

I would have ’voided thee, but in mere spite, 

To be well quit of those my banishers.” 

There is something impressive and heroic about such a pas- 
sion ; we lose patience with Coriolanus when, again and again, he 
gives way to his pride and wrath in the early part of the play ; 
we feel like hurling Aufidius’s word “boy” at him; but here, when 
he stands, putting every noble instinct under his feet, “ presenting 
his throat” with perfect calmness to the enemy, leading the hosts 
of the foe against his native city, showing no clemency for “ his 
private friends” who are to him but a “grain or two in a pile of 
noisome, musty chaff,” turning from all appeals, “his injury the 
jailor to his pity,” crying, “ Wife, mother, child, I know not,” — 
this revenge which can so completely sway to its own purposes 
such a gigantic will and character, towers up so colossal that we 
stand before it in awe and wonder, almost forced to accord it the 
admiration which we give to the pitiless ruggedness of a mountain 
precipice or the merciless onsweep of a mighty torrent. 

But such a passion is out of harmony with the moral constitu- 
tion of things, and will be — must be— fatal to its bearer. For it 
is most important to note here that Shakespeare has made Corio- 
lanus’s death, not a sacrifice to his filial affection, but the legiti- 
mate outcome of his passion for revenge. 

This fact is clearly brought out in Act iv., Scene 7, in a long 
speech of his enemy Aufidius, which, but for this fact, would have 
no vital connection with the main lines of the drama. This speech 
plainly shows that even had the expedition against Rome been suc- 
cessful, Coriolanus would still have perished; for Aufidius cries, 
at its close, “ When, Caius, Rome is thine, thou art poor’st of all; 
then shortly art thou mine!” 
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But the inexorableness of the law that man cannot allow pas- 
sion to rule his life, is still more impressively shown by the ending 
of this great drama than it would have been had Coriolanus taken 
Rome; for Coriolanus’s mother, whose common sense and patriot- 
ism have from the first been pitted against her son’s passion, again 
brings her. powerful influence to bear upon him, and under her 
pleadings his gigantic revenge totters and falls, and Rome is 
saved. 

This play is not all a tragedy, for as Professor Dowden says, 
“ While Coriolanus’s fortunes fall, the man rises.” Coriolanus is 
never so heroic as heis at the moment when he rises above his 
mighty passion. But, for that very reason, in no drama is the in- 
exorableness of the fatalism of passion more manifest than in this. 
It renders so clear the fact that when Coriolanus gave way to his 
passion, became a traitor, and placed himself in the hands of his 
enemy, by that act he placed the control of affairs in hands other 
than his own. From that time forth the solution of the action 
must come from without himself. And, now, not even the giving 
up of his revenge can save his life ; he has placed himself in the 
power of his enemies and he must take the consequences, and the 
drama sets forth emphatically the fact that, whether his revenge is 
carried out or not, those consequences will be death; for Aufidius, 
who has already made up his mind that “ Caius shall be his” in 
case he enters Rome, now makes his failure to do so, as he himself 
says, a “ pretext” to slay him. 

Ella Adams Moore. 





‘IN MEMORIAM’ AND OTHER TENNYSONIA. 

A “ READER of PoET-LORE” writes me that she thinks I am 
wrong in fixing the date of the first Christmas of ‘In Memoriam’ 
in 1833, as poem xxi. implies that young Hallam was buried 
before the Christmas of xxviii.-xxx. Others have been puzzled by 
this apparent inconsistency. Dr. Gatty, who, in a note on xxviii. 
says that the Christmas eve there mentioned is ‘‘ possibly at the 
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end of the year 1833,” remarks when he comes to xxx. that the 
time seems to be “ Christmas, 1834, as Hallam died on 15th Sep- 
tember, 1833, and was buried in January, 1834.” 

But in this same poem (xxx.) we read, “A merry song we 
sang with him Last year,” which must refer to the Christmas of 
1832, when Arthur was living; and ¢#zs Christmas must there- 
fore be that of 1833. Tennyson himself, commenting upon xxiii., 
where he refers to “ breaking into song by fits,” told Gatty that 
“the poem was written at both various times and places through 
a course of years, and where the author happened to be, in 
Lincolnshire, London, Essex, Gloucestershire, Wales, anywhere, 
as the spirit moved him;” and, in arranging the parts for pub- 
lication, some were probably inserted before others that had been 
written earlier. If xxiii. was written before xxviii, the poet, 
residing in a remote and secluded part of Lincolnshire, might 
have taken it for granted that the remains of his friend had 
reached Clevedon and been laid in their last resting-place, several 
months having elapsed since his death. What Mrs. Ritchie says 
of Somersby in the childhood of the poet was still true of it in 
1833: “It was so far away from the world, so behindhand in its 
echoes (which must have come there softened through all manner 
of green and tranquil things, and, as it were, hushed into pastoral 
silence), that, though the early part of the century was stirring 
with the clang of legions, few of its rumors seem to have reached 
the children. They never heard, at the time, of the battle of 
Waterloo.” In 1833, when railways were just beginning to be 
built, Somersby was farther from London than the remotest corner 
of the kingdom is now. 

The poet did not visit Clevedon until long after the death of 
Arthur; and the reference to “the grasses of the grave” in xxi, 
shows that he supposed his friend to have been buried in the 
churchyard, where in that poem he imagines himself to be stand- 
ing. Later, when he wrote Ixvii., he assumed that the grave was 
“in the chancel” of the church, as the first edition makes it. He 
was misled by a slip in the memoir of Arthur written by his father. 
The “tablet” of Ixvii. is not in the chancel, but on the west wall 
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x 


of the south transept, or the “manor aisle,” as Napier calls it. The 
poem now reads, “ And in the dark church,” instead of “And in 
the chancel,” etc. 

When the moon is high in the heavens, it shines through the 
large south window of the church upon the tablet, as the poet 
imagines :— 

“When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know thatin thy place of rest 


By that broad water of the west, 
There comes a glory on the walls : 


“ Thy marble bright in dark appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 

And o’er the number of thy years.” 


The inscription on the tablet is as follows : — 


To the Memory of 
ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, B. A., 
Eldest son of HENRY HALLAM, Esquire, 
and of JULIA Maria, his wife, 
Daughter of Sir ABRAHAM ELTON, Bart., 
of Clevedon Court, 
Who was snatched away by sudden death, 
at Vienna, on September 15th, 1833, 


In the 23rd year of his age. 


And now in this obscure and solitary Church 
repose the mortal remains of 
one too early lost for public fame, 
but already conspicuous among his contemporaries 
for the brightness of his genius, 
the depth of his understanding, 
the nobleness of his disposition, 
the fervour of his piety, 
and the purity of his life. 


VALE DULCISSIME 
VALE DILECTISSIME DESIDERATISSIME 
REQUIESCAS IN PACE 
PATER AC MATER HIC POSTHAC REQUIESCAMUS TECUM 
USQUE AD TUBAM. 
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In poem xl. the first edition reads : — 


“ And doubtless unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 

In such great offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven.” 


The poet said to Mr. Knowles: “I hate that —I should not write 
so now —I’d almost rather sacrifice a meaning than let two s’s 
come together.” He afterwards made the third line read, “In 
those great offices that suit.” 

I think that now the only instance of this juxtaposition of 
sibilants in the poem occurs in cxi.: “ His want in forms for 
fashion’s sake.” It might have been avoided there by printing 
“fashion sake,” after the Elizabethan manner. Shakespeare has 
“fashion sake” in ‘As You Like It’ (iii. 2. 271), as it is printed in 
the early editions and the best modern ones; so “ recreation sake ” 
in ‘t Henry IV.’ Ci. 2. 174), “for your health and digestion sake ” 
in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ (ii. 3. 120), “ for’s oath sake” in ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ (iii. 4. 326), etc. 

Tennyson fas apparently sacrificed meaning, or truth, to 
euphony in the lines ‘In the Valley of the Cauteretz’ (written in 
1861, though not printed until 1864), in which he alludes to the 
journey on the Continent made with Arthur Hallam in the summer 
of 1830:— 

“ All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

I walk’d with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley, while I walk’d to-day, 

The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 


And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me.” 


One would infer from the “ two and thirty ” that the journey with 
Arthur was in 1829 instead of 1830, but the dates of both journeys 
are fixed by other evidence. Arthur Hugh Clough, who was in 
the Pyrenees in 1861, and met Tennyson there, refers to the poet’s 
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former visit as “thirty-one years ago.” In his journal, under date 
of “ Cauterets, September 7” (1861), he writes: “I have been 
out for a walk with A. T. to a sort of island between two water- 
falls, with pines on it, of which he retained a recollection from his 
visit of thirty-one years ago, and which, moreover, furnished a simile 
to ‘The Princess.’ He is very fond of this place, evidently.” 
Clough doubtless got the information at the time from Tennyson ; 
and we know from other sources that the first visit was in 1830. 
The “thirty-two” in the poem was adopted for the sake of 
euphony. Tennyson did not like to write, “I walk’d with one I 
loved ove and thirty years ago.” 

Mr. Waugh, in his ‘ Alfred Lord Tennyson’ (pp. 43, 186), gives 
the dates of the journeys correctly as 1830 and 1861, but (p. 186) 
refers to the former as “ thirty-two years ” before the latter. 

This early journey is referred to in poem Ixxi. of ‘In 
Memoriam’ : — 

“ Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 


A night-long Present of the Past 
In which we went thro’ summer France. 


“‘ Hadst thou such credit with the soul ? 
Then bring an opiate trebly strong, 
Drug down the blindfold sense of wrong 
That so my pleasure may be whole ; 


** While now we talk as once we talk’d 
Of men and minds, the dust of change, 
The days that grow to something strange, 
In walking as of old we walk’d 


“ Beside the river’s wooded reach, 
The fortress, and the mountain ridge, 
The cataract flashing from the bridge, 
The breaker breaking on the beach.” 


The simile in ‘ The Princess’ is in part v. : — 


“not less one glance he caught 
Thro’ open doors of Ida station’d there 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose, firm 
Tho’ compass’d by two armies and the noise 
Of arms; and standing like a stately pine 
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Set in a cataract on an island-crag, 

When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dash’d to the vale.” 


In ‘Demeter and Persephone’ the mother says to her 
daughter : — 
“Then He, the brother of this darkness, He 
decreed that thou shouldst dwell 


For nine white moons of each whole year with me, 
Three dark ones in the shadow with thy King.” 


The classical writers, so far as I am aware, make the time that 
Persephone is to dwell in the lower regions either six months or 
four months, — half the year or a third of it. Did Tennyson write 
“nine” and “three” because they were more euphonious in the 
verse than “eight” and “four” ? 

W. F. Rolfe. 





RECENT AMERICAN VERSE.* 


Nor lately has a more alluring volume of poems appeared than 
Bliss Carman’s ‘ Behind the Arras.’ Here are both fancy and 
thought mingled in an art that at its best attains exquisite expres- 
sion. The poem that christens the book presents on the whole the 
happiest combination of the poet’s qualities. The rhythm chosen, 
of long and short lines rhyming together, reflects most effectively 
the illusive yet fascinating suggestiveness of the symbolism. Any 
icy monotony that might result from such studied irregularity is 
melted in the warm, easy flow of the language and the inevitableness 
of the rhymes. Take this stanza: — 





* Behind the Arras, A Book of the Unseen. By Bliss Carman, with 
designs by T. B. Meteyard. Boston and New York: Lamson, Wolffe and 
Co. 1895. ($1.50.)— The Hawthorn Tree and Other Poems. By 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston and New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Co. 1895. ($1.25.) — Folia Dispersa. Poems of William Cranston 
Lawton. New York: The Correll Press. 1895.— Words for Music. By 
William Wells Newell. Cambridge: Charles W. Sever. 1895. ($1.00.) 
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“ Then the pale summer twilight towards the pole! 
It thrills my soul 
With wonder and delight 
When gold-green shadows walk the world at night 
So still so bright.” 


Or this: — 


“ Strangest of all they never rest. Day long 
They shift and throng, 
Moved by invisible will, 
Like a great breath which puffs across the sill 
And then is still.” 


After reading this poem one feels as if emerging from some 
mystic realm, where, by means of etherealized symbols, the mind 
has caught glimpses of the vanishing-points of thought, yet it is all 
so simply, even reticently done. And the drift of it? Mayhap the 
climbing of the spirit to ever higher regions of beauty through 
the growth of will and love! More mysterious, if possible, is the 
‘Moon Dial,’ whose dread records of the world’s supreme passions 
none have ever seen and lived to tell the meaning thereof. 

In some of the poems one must admit that there are what seem 
to be echoes from certain master-spirits of the age. ‘The Cruise 
of the Galleon’ and ‘The Song before Sailing’ recall Whitman’s 
favorite figure for eternity, — the seas of God, — wherein the soul 
sets sail in its eidolon yacht upon its journey into eternity. But 
where Whitman gains his effect of inconceivable vastness by large 
sweeps of the imagination that leave a certain vagueness, Bliss 
Carman gains his effect by setting up a more specialized relation- 
ship between the seen and the unseen, and thereby succeeds in 
presenting to the mind a startlingly definite image of the un- 
imaginable. For example, in this stanza, 

“ Not a fear but all the sea-room, 
Wherein time is but a bay, 


Yet shall sparkle out for lee-room 
In the vast Altrurian day,” 


the comparison of so abstract an idea as time with the easily com- 
prehensible image of a bay, flashes upon us with astonishing vivid- 
ness the immensity of the “lee-room” of that “ vast Altrurian day.” 
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One must be reminded, too, of Browning’s ‘Abt Vogler,’ in 
reading ‘Beyond the Gamut.’ Both poems essay the solution of 
the problem of good and evil by means of the symbolism and 
analogies offered by music, and in both it is the musician himself 
who speaks. However, Abt Vogler at his organ bases his analogies 
entirely upon music’s laws of artistic construction; while Bliss 
Carman’s musician, with his beloved Amati on his arm, seeks 
analogies in the physical or scientific aspects of musical laws, 
where he finds material for some beautiful and uncommon imagery. 
Whether Bliss Carman’s musician had read Rowbotham’s really 
poetic history of music we cannot say; but he has hit upon the 
same analogy used by that author between the idea of the music 
of the spheres and a scientifically observed fact, and given it the 
final poetic setting in these stanzas : — 


“ As fine sand spread on a disc of silver, 
At some chord which bids the notes combine, 
Heeding the hidden and reverberant impulse, 
Shifts and dances into curve and line, 


“ The round earth, too, haply like a dust mote 
Was set whirling her assigned sure way, 
Round this little orb of her ecliptic 
To some harmony she must obey.” 


His fancy plays about the analogies of sound and color matching 
the bird-songs and the flowers in a duet of sound and sight, and so 
from various special inter-relations of music with sense and thought, 
he works up to the consideration of good and evil, harmonizing 
them as a musician does his dissonances and his concords, very 
much as his elder brother Abt Vogler does. 

But here again, though there are these self-evident similarities 
to Browning’s great poem, Bliss Carman’s is lifted beyond the 
plane of mere imitation because it is pervaded by the peculiar 
aroma of his own individual genius. He amplifies the thought 
into a complete expression of what we take to be his own phil- 
osophy, briefly stated, —the development of the soul by means of 
the senses, the final annihilation of evil, and the perfect fruition of 
love. The blossoming of thought without any loss of picturesque- 
ness in these last poems of Bliss Carman’s is an indication that in 
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him we have one of the few latter-day poets with possibilities of 
development, — one who can transmute, if he will, the enormously 
complex material of modern knowledge and thought into the lovely 
creations of art. 
In his designs for the poems T. B. Meteyard has shown him- 
self in full accord with the spirit of the poet. 
Other interesting volumes of verse are by N. H. Dole, William 
C. Lawton, and William Wells Newell, each possessing some indi- 
vidual note that marks them apart from the undistinguishable 
many who raise their voices in poetic chorus. Songs, Vers de 
Société, Sonnets, and Poems in more Serious Mood make up the 
contents of Mr. Dole’s book. Many of the songs are marked by 
a delightful spontaneity and freshness. Quite in the irresistible 
manner of Herrick is the little song called ‘ Summer Flowers’ :— 
“Oh summer flowers, sweet summer flowers, 
Too soon ye fade away ; 
Ye cannot hold the flying hours 
That make your little day. 


“ Oh summer flowers, fair summer flowers 
Laugh while the skies are bright ; 
And sip the rich, refreshing showers 
That cool the sultry night. 
“ Oh summer flowers, gay summer flowers, 
Be fragrant while ye may ; 
Sweet while ye last are woodland bowers, 
3ut soon ye fade away.” 


The Vers de Société will be found very attractive, combining, 
as they do, quaint flashes of humor with bits more earnest in tone. 
Perhaps his best work, however, is in the sonnets, from which we 
choose for quotation that called ‘ AZolian Harp Tones,’ because of 
its especially happy use of feminine endings in the sestet, —a 
device too seldom seen in sonnets, and by means of which, as this 
one proves, a very lovely variation from the orthodox form may be 


secured. 
“The south wind thro’ my open window blows. 
It trembles into music on the strings 
Of an AZolian harp, and sweetly sings 
A quaint and mystic song, which louder grows, 
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Then dies away, until so soft it flows, 

We hardly hear it, and the voice is Spring’s! 

She to the waiting Northland comes! She brings 
The modest Mayflower and the fragile rose ! 


“ E’en now the birds among the trees are flying 
And now the willows clothe themselves in green, 
And many a crocus in the field is seen. 
Far off unseen we hear the wild goose crying, 
The world is filled with Spring’s own smile serene ; 
For thus she greets us, swiftly hither hieing ! ” 


A classic atmosphere pervades the verses of Mr. Lawton. Not 
only are his subjects often suggested by classic themes, but there 
is everywhere a calm, genial attitude toward life, suggestive of the 
harmonious balance of a classic stage of art rather than of the 
mental and moral fermentation which is so marked a characteristic 
of our own sturm and drang period. His art is as felicitous as his 
temper, and many a pleasant moment is in store for those who 
may be fortunate enough to secure one of his dainty little books. 

Mr. Newell’s ‘ Words for Music’ have all the grace and musical- 
ness of true lyrics. He has indeed found the harp he tells of in 
the first poem, and from its smote strings have breathed forth a 
series of delicate and varying fancies which will call for a wide play 
of musical expression on the part of the composer who shall set 
them to music. Among the poems which strike us as particularly 
happy in lyric quality is ‘ The Scarlet Tanager,’ one verse of which 


we quote: — 
“ A flame, a wandering fire, 
With wavering desire 
From bough to bough, 
Thou wingéd, wondrous thing! 
Of glad of golden spring 
The soul art thou, 
A flame, a wandering fire.” 


Though not sq well adapted for music, one of the most charm- 
ing poems in the volume is ‘ Thought-Births,’ through which runs 
a vein of dainty and original fancy. 


C. 
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PERSONALIA: COLERIDGE, ARNOLD, STEVENSON.* 


‘‘T BEGIN to see the whole scheme of letter-writing; you sit 
down every day and pour out an equable stream of twaddle.” 

By the time these six volumes of letters have been pored 
over, the big, the little, and middling, by Coleridge, Stevenson, 
and Arnold, respectively, this refreshing bit of self-criticism, from 
Vol. I. of the Vailima Letters, looks like a fit motto for the whole 
three pairs of books, whether they be couched in the slow coach- 
and-four manner of Coleridge, the family-carriage-w7th-a-livery 
style of Matthew Arnold, Englishman, or the light-weight, bush- 
haunting, frequently shying, but surprisingly plucky gait peculiar 
to the Samoan horse Jack and his master, Tusitala. 

No question but such “ twaddle” does light up the character 
without mitigation or remorse. What heroes are to their valets 
must poets be to their letter-readers, especially to those who rarely 
or never mount to the realms apart, their poetry, to correct sordid 
impressions. There, their mastery of the ideal may be witnessed 
in the act of its wonder-working. Here, at best, is but a faint 
reflex of power, easy to discredit in the flood of minutiz touching 
those universal poor humanities, — the flannel waistcoats, Bath 
buns, and Bedford-cord trousers of life. 

Nobody thought of writing Shakespeare’s memoirs. Everybody 
thinks of writing —and reading — anybody’s now. Measure the 
distance between the feudalistic and the semi-democratic system 





* Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. 2 vols. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1895. ($6.00.) — Letters of Matthew Arnold. Collected and arranged 
by George W. E. Russell. 2 vols. New York and London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1895. ($3-00.) — Vailima Letters, being correspondence addressed 
by Robert Louis Stevenson to Sidney Colvin. 2 vols. Chicago: Stone 
& Kimball. 1895. ($2.25.)— Anima Poete. From the unpublished 
note-books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. ($2.50.)-——The Amateur Emigrant. From the 
Clyde to Sandy Hook. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball. 1895. ($1.25.) 
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by that! And if one is a generalizer and ask what end this 
difference serves, perhaps the answer may be that the modern 
curiosity for personal talk is not justified merely by the whimsical 
apparitions of Coleridge in four flannel waistcoats, Arnold mouth- 
ing a bun between school inspections, or Stevenson prancing about 
in his best Bedford-cords “hot from Sydney,” but rather by a more 
interior vision opened up by means of these idyllic pictures, when 
they are duly related to the deeper genius characteristic of each 
man. And here is the important point. Personalia unrelated to 
the distinctive note and character of the Works of a man is sheer 
material gossip, and the reading of Personalia alone flattens and 
desolates the mind. But refer the smallest small-talk to the 
highest product of the small-talker, and therefrom flow cheering 
classifications and adjustments. 

Juxtapose Coleridge’s flannel waistcoats and his ‘ Kubla Khan,’ 
for example, and you havea piquant bit of impressionism summing 
up an abject proneness of the body before dampness and a long 
attendant train of physical ills and moral lapses in the process of 
preparing his susceptibility to seek a flitting relief and solace in 
the temperamental temperature of Xanadu. 

To the bun side of Arnold these letters plenitudinously bear 
witness, with their tireless chronicling of every shade of weather 
and every kind of dinner, be it a chop at the Inn or perfection at 
Lady de Rothschild’s, preserved peaches and ice-water at Amherst, 
or champagne and venison with Phillips Brooks. Juxtapose this 
Arnold of the bun and the Arnold of the literal fastidious verse, 
and straightway, as in a thumb-nail mirror, the cool-poised critic 
appears, who well knew how, with just enough adroitness, to lash 
“ Philistine” and “Barbarian” of his supremely beloved Britain 
toward the particular variety of safe, conservative progress which 
his own taste approved. 

As for Tusitala in his Bedford-cords, boyish, genial, and con- 
temporaneous unto slanginess, he it is whom the world calls 
“light-weight” with its cool breath and “artist” with its warm 
one. His portrait alone of the three bears the marks of his sitting 
for it, not to say posing. “It came over me the other day suddenly 
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that this diary of mine to you would make good pickings after I 
am dead, and a man could make some kind of a book out of it 
without much trouble. So, for God's sake, don’t lose them, and 
they will prove a piece of provision for ‘my poor old family.’” 
The result is livelier, to say sooth, and none the less true; your 
artistic natural having a fatal knack for throwing your unpre- 
meditated natural in the background. Hard, indeed, would it be 
to find a series of letters more frankly entertaining than these 
from Vailima. Their bright easiness of forthright speech and 
the novelty of their tropical scene-setting have much to do with 
their effectiveness. The Adam-like simplicity of Samoan weeding 
and digging is crossed by nothing more complex in the world of 
thought than a sort of literary digging and weeding like unto it, 
which consists in an endless working over of MSS. for the mail. 
One hot strand of civilized enthusiasm interpenetrates the easy- 
going surface; it is Tusitala’s unusual and splendid sympathy for 
the native Samoan chiefs squirming in the blundering competitive 
grasp of the money-making races of the earth. The artistic auto- 
biographical moulding of these letters perhaps does not go so far 
as to intend that the “ Road of Gratitude” which the natives built 
him shall stand here as close and climax of Mr. Stevenson’s 
Samoan sojourn, but certainly it supplies a deeper dominant note 
that greatly enriches these light-built cadences. 

In respect to this sort of preparedness for the impromptu, the 
Coleridge letters come next. Not only do they lead off with 
explicit descriptions of his nature as a child, his boyhood experi- 
ences, and his general bent, as he wrote it all out for Thomas Poole 
and posterity ; but because Coleridge was always playing at open- 
ing the case and remorsefully detecting the flaws in the mechanism 
of his own being, his wife’s, or of those darling friends of his with 
whom he craved to live, and from whom he thirsted to separate 
when their scrutiny of him wore a less partial guise. His extraor- 
dinary gift of lavishing and elaborating expression is manifest in 
the slightest letter here, and his difficulty in centralizing his afflu- 
ence and making all cohere to the purpose is as clearly noticeable. 

From Germany he writes characteristically, while yet he has 
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the power consciously to exhibit his own nature, that he has 
planned “ the whole structure of a work that will repay me. And 
I have imperiously excluded all waverings about other works. 
That is the disease of my mind — it is comprehensive in its con- 
ceptions and wastes itself in the contemplation of the many things 
which it might do.” Later in life, revelations to the same effect 
are not lacking, but then his words exhale them even while they 
are attempting to conceal omissions or to justify over-elaborations 
of the relatively unimportant, which are quite as disastrous as any 
omissions could be. 

In these letters and the record of fragmentary jottings well 
called ‘ Anima Poetz,’ whose careful registry the public owes to 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, vital portraits, painted out of the very 
fibre and ooze of the poet’s feeling and philosophy, peer from every 
page. They mock with their misty eyes the inferior reality of 
even the various interesting portraits of Coleridge taken at various 
ages, that are scattered generously through these handsome vol- 
umes. Scarcely less personal than the Letters is the ‘Anima 
Poetz.’ Its thoughts, images, passing traces of a nature ever 
hungry for social stimulation, are rarely in themselves artistically 
complete enough to be vivid, yet the whole gives an impression of 
the Master of ‘ Christabel’ casually making potential chips fly in 
his mental workshop. Here, and in the Letters, too, we have evi- 
dence of the broad conception of poetry on which the excellence of 
his critical judgments was based. ‘A great poet,” he held, “‘ must 
be zmplicité, if not explictté, a profound metaphysician. He may 
not have it in logical coherence in his brain and tongue, but he 
must have the ear of a wild Arab listening in the silent desert, the 
eye of a North American Indian tracing the footsteps of an enemy 
upon the leaves that strew the forest, the touch of a blind man feel- 
ing the face of a darling child.” 

Of all these’ three letter-writers, Arnold is most taken advan- 
tage of in his revelations. These wholly unvarnished accounts of 
his daily deeds and increase of compliments were never meant to 
meet either a merciless or a partial publicity of gaze. The unveil- 
ing of the many negative and the few positive moments of the man 
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is the more uncompromising. He who would most shrink from the 
open eyelid of the populace, and is least prepared for it, is the 
most blankly exposed. The document is the more interesting, there- 
fore, considered as furnishing crude material, surprisingly little 
broken in upon by ideas about anything. Admirers and critics of 
his eminently temporizing judgments will be alike attracted by vol- 
umes that certainly give the most intimate imaginable reflection of 
the bare human sources of his work. Admirers will hail the 
clarity and propriety of opinion that distinguish him. Critics will 
recognize the cold and segregated interests that instinctively deter- 
mined and limited his best effort. He shows the least conven- 
tionally in an English entourage. There he had genuine advance 
work to do, bridging old and new ways of thought by showing 
their essential unity. Both in literary and public questions this 
was his méticr. In an American environment he is never at home. 
Links to the England of the past are essential to his well-being. 
He has nothing to say that is spiritual or significant about his 
American visit; one must conclude that he saw nothing. The 
effect of his message in ‘the new world, as he says with surprise, of 
his ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ is conservative. In England, at least 
at first, it was a stirring effect. This is probably because the 
American tether is looser in social and religious matters. In these 
the drag on progress is apt to come from inherited or imitated 
Briticisms ; although the American Republic lacks in flexibility and 
adjustment of means to ends in politics, and in these affairs must 
still learn from England. 

The race-prejudice, too natural to blame, but interesting to 
observe, which made Coleridge write of the Germans, “an unlovely 
race,” of the Spaniards, ‘a degraded race that dishonor humanity,” 
of the Moors, “wretches that dishonor human nature,” is still 
powerful in Arnold when he writes, in 1861, of Americans : — 

“T am still inclined to think that they will take their lesson 
without war. However, people keep saying they won’t. The 
most remarkable thing is that that feeling of sympathy with them 
(based very much on the ground of their common radicalness, 
dissentingness and general mixture of self-assertion and narrow- 
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ness) which I thought our middle classes entertained, seems to be 
so much weaker than was to be expected. . . . I don’t imagine the 
feeling of kinship with them exists at all among the higher classes ; 
after immediate blood relationship, the relationship of the soul is 
the only important thing, and this one has far more with the 
French, Italians, or Germans than with the Americans.” 

How admirable the principle here, that ‘‘ the relationship of the 
soul is the only important thing,” but how poor and inconsistent 
the conclusion! That the meagreness of his own soul affected the 
conclusion more than the inadequacy of “the Americans” was, 
however, a principle of democratic self-criticism which Arnold’s 
own prejudices, and even those predilections he called “ culture,” 
prevented him from conceiving. The insensible, yet irresistible 
advance of the principle of universal soul-relationship has some- 
what to do with the fact that both Coleridge and Arnold seem 
already, before the close of the nineteenth century, to belong 
together, in this respect, to that antiquated provincial world where 
the fences are up. The cosmopolitan spirit shown by Stevenson, 
the youngest of these three men, in his Letters, and reinforced 
even in that skimming record of a few days on shipboard, ‘ An 
Amateur Emigrant,’ marks the swifter, friendlier pace the world is 
swinging into. Lighter-weight Stevenson may be compared with 
the profundity of Coleridge’s dower of genius, trivial in drift and 
content compared with the lucid and symmetrical range of thought 
Matthew Arnold was dextrous in exploiting, yet in the warmer 
reach of his sympathy toward Samoans and all men, Stevenson is 
the dearer child to the future. 

Another subtler sign of the time is to be seen in the distinctive 
styles of these three books. The formal, ponderous diction of 
Coleridge, the pure, colorless exactitude of Arnold, betray the 
presence of the dawn and high noon of the century quite as much 
as they do the choice of the individual tongue; and the crisp, 
sharply contrasted effects in ways of putting words that Stevenson 
cannot help hunting to produce, accentuates the evidence that now, 
at the beginning of the fresh century, the whole world of pen and 
ink is looking for the right word for the new ways. P. 

14 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
HOW TO STUDY WORDSWORTH’S ODE TO DUTY. 


Wuart kind of a poem is an ode? How does it differ, for ex- 
ample, from an epic ? 

An ode is any strain of enthusiastic and exalted lyrical verse 
directed to a fixed purpose and dealing progressively with one dig- 
nified theme. The epic tells a story which has to do with events 
taking place in the outside world; the lyric expresses the 
thoughts and feelings within an individual soul. The ode differs 
from the simpler forms of the lyric by its ardor and the dignity of 
its subject. The ode in its earlier Greek forms was choral, and 
accompanied, according to a symmetrical plan, by the dancing of 
processions, in the Greek theatres. The rhyme and rhythm 
schemes are not restricted, and may be chosen quite at will. 

In what metre is this poem written ? How are the rhymes 
arranged ? 

Iambic tetrameter. The first four verses of each stanza rhyme 
alternately; the last four are two couplets. 

How is the subject of this ode treated, and into how many parts 
is the poem divided ? 

It may be divided into four parts: the apostrophe to Duty, 
stanza i.; the general description of good effects from following 
Right, stanzas ii. and iii.; the personal expression of the poet’s 
need and desire, iv. and v. ; his prayer or aspiration, vi. and vii. 

In the first stanza Duty is personified and called by a name that 
magnifies her nature and office, and which it is fit that she should 
like who is a light to show the right path, and a force to restrain 
the erring and uphold the timid. 

In the two following stanzas the poet describes the happy lot 
of those who do the work of duty without being spurred on to it, 
because they are zaturad/y loving and truthful; the happiness of 
the world when all are habituated to prefer right action to any 
other; and the paths of peace, which even now are open to those 
who follow that ideal, needing only occasionally the compulsion of 
duty. 
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Is it true, do you think, that you are happier when you do right 
easily than you are when you have to struggle to do it? Are you 
happier, for example, when it is no trouble for you to have good 
lessons, or when you have to force yourself to study and conquer 
yourself? Is it the habit of doing right that makes it easy? There 
is also a pleasure in overcoming difficulties, and for those who 
think that being instinctively and easily good is not pleasanter 
than strenuously achieving right, duty’s “firm support” will not 
be amiss, nor the poet’s wish, in the fourth stanza, to “ serve more 
strictly” be unshared. For those who find no pleasure in forcing 
themselves to better deeds there is the more need of appreciating 
the power of good habits implied in the poem. (On all this sub- 
ject, see Spencer’s ‘ Data of Ethics.’) 

In stanzas iv. and v. the poet says he has loved freedom and the 
pleasure of doing right unconsciously, and yet, although he has 
not followed every inclination blindly, he has not kept himself on 
the alert, and often when his conscience required some task of 
him he has put it off. His soul is not stirred thereby to any great 
remorse, but incited to follow duty more strictly. 

Explain the meaning conveyed in the lines, — 

‘* But in the quietness of thought : 
Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 


My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same.” 


In these lines the poet says that it is in reflecting soberly upon 
himself and not in any sudden spasm of self-accusation that he 
realizes how unsatisfying is his old unrestricted freedom, and he 
feels how inadequate it is because sudden impulses have made 
him changeable in his desires ; he determines, therefore, in future 
to know but one aim, his hopes shall then constantly be of one 
nature, his desire being for a rest unbroken and secure. 

The last two stanzas are expressions of the poet’s homage and 
prayer to Duty. The first stanza is an ardent glorification of her 
universal power and attributes ; the last is his appeal to her, in her 
less lofty and wide capacity, for personal help in the hour of his 
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need, enabling him through the sacrifice of selfish impulses to 
trust the voice of his higher reason, and to live “in the light of 
truth.” 

Which lines in this ode do you think the most beautiful, and 
why ? 

Probably the lines beginning, ‘‘ Nor know we anything so fair,” 
and so on through that stanza, may be chosen as the most beautiful, 
because they seem to be the climax of both the fervor and the dig- 
nity of the whole lyric, and because they are the most imaginative 
and the richest in beautiful and significant allusions. 

For example, “ Flowers laugh before thee on their beds and 
fragrance in thy footing treads,” touches with a mere word on the 
joy of life according to law as figured in the life of the earth, the 
flowers coming unerringly in their season fulfilling their allotted 
mission of charm and fragrance. “ Thou dost preserve the stars 
from wrong; And the most ancient Heavens thro’ Thee are 
fresh and strong,” — implies the beauty of accurate poise and the 
prescribed orbits of great cycles of world-systems. 

The first allusion, “ Nor know we anything so fair as is the 
smile upon thy face,” suggests humanity, in the image of a god- 
dess, large and serene; the second, Earth with the charm of 
awakening Spring ; the third, the Heavens above the Earth, and a 
beauty so grand and enduring and all-including as to enhance to 
the utmost the glory and the authority of the ‘“ Daughter of the 
Voice of God.” 

Topics for Discussion. — According to some critics a poem which 
is didactic (that is, which teaches morals) is not a fit subject for 
art. Does this poem prove them right or mistaken ? 

Compare, also, Tennyson’s ‘The Will,’ and his ‘Ode on the 
Duke of Wellington,’ especially stanza viii. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


—— Some interesting resemblances in plot are indicated by 
Mr. J. W. Pearce, in the last Modern Language Notes, between 
‘Aucassin and Nicolete’ and ‘ Evangeline.’ ‘In each story the 
lovers are brought up together in a village. In each they are sepa- 
rated by capture, being taken away on different ships, though this 
is not quite clear in ‘ Evangeline.’ In each the lover after the 
separation makes no effort to seek his sweetheart, though he still 
loves her dearly. In each during the separation the maiden is un- 
successfully urged by others to accept another suitor. In each the 
maiden sets out to seek her lover and in the end finds him.” Mr. 
Pearce recognizes, of course, the direct dependence of Longfellow’s 
plot upon the circumstances Longfellow himself has given, and 
concludes that these similarities can be, therefore, only coinci- 
dences. Yet he finds it necessary to account for them by sup- 
posing the American poet’s probable familiarity with the Old- 
French story, and his desire to handle a plot of the like simple 
beauty. 

But, though it is scarcely to be doubted that Longfellow 
knew ‘ Aucassin and Nicolete, what need is there to account in 
this way for such resemblances as these, which are the more or 
less varying staples of the arguments of various cycles of world- 
tales? The attempt to force the maiden to accept other suitors is 
a factor of the perennial plot familiar enough in Juliet’s case, and 
there were many of her dynasty to precede her ere her earliest 
traceable prototype. Indeed, in all such tales the suing of new 
suitors, or the dangers, as in Nicolete’s case, that threatened her 
should she persist in her contumacious constancy, — added to the 
further complication, in some cases, of approaching child-birth, as 
in Shakuntala’s case in Kalidasa’s play, — have usually driven the 
heroine to more desperate or active efforts to be true to love. 

The interesting query is whether it is the comparative weak- 
ness of the heroine that has developed her greater constancy in 
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love, or her apter nature for fidelity which has developed her 
capacity for constancy in spite of monstrous obstacles. 

It occurs to us, also, that however grateful we justly should be 
to the scholarly eye for pointing out specific resemblances here 
and there, that the larger truth may be found in more generalized 
classifications of generations of world-plots, within which smaller 
specific conclusions of special conscious borrowing are bound to 
lose their undue emphasis. 





‘THE Queen has been pleased to appoint Alfred Austin, 
Pp PP 

Esq., to be Poet Laureate to her Majesty.” Itisas was feared. Here 
in England are two poets in the first rank, with half a dozen in 
the second ; and we appoint as chief a versifier in the — let us say 
third rank! That it is purely a political appointment does not 
mend matters, though it may be considered by the powers that be 
that a Tory will sing “to order” better. To voice the deep feel- 
ing of the People in such sonnets as, for instance, those recently 
printed by Mr. William Watson, is another matter; and perhaps, 
on the whole, — were it not for the dignity of letters, — it is better 
that the true poet should be untrammelled by court exigencies. 

By the bye, was not the new laureate among those critics who 
were supposed to make their discordant music outside the window 
of Browning’s house on a certain May morning, the measure being 
directed by, — 

“ Anold friend, who put leg forward nimbly, 

‘We critics as sweeps out your chimbly! 

Much soot to remove from your flue, sir ! 

Who spares coal in the kitchen a’nt you, sir, 

And neighbours complain it’s no joke, sir, 

— You ought to consume your own smoke, sir!’”’ 


The poet, however, orders them to “ scuttle away ” — otherwise 


“Xanthippe, my housemaid, 
If once on your pates she a souse made 
With what, pan or pot, bowl or skoramis — 
First comes to her hand — things were more amiss ! 
I would not for world be your place in 
Recipient of slops from the basin! 


” 


Was it the new laureate whom he singled out for this indignity ? 
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“ While as for Quilp-Hop-o’-my-thumb there, 

Banjo-Byron that twangs the strum-strum there — 

He ’Il think, as the pickle he curses, 

I’ve discharged on his pate his own verses!” 
The “ verses,” however, would fall harmless enough on the “ pate,” 
not being of the calibre wherewith skulls might be cracked; but 
the “pickle” is another matter, for the chorus of disapprobation 
may result in the tacit disappearance of the laureate-wreath when 
its present possessor lays it down. 

W. G. K. 


Lonpon, January 8, 1896. 





THE spirited Sonnet Sequence, entitled ‘The Purple 
East,’ by Mr. William Watson, which has been coming out 
serially in the Westminster Gazette, was interrupted in its vehe- 
ment flow against the ‘‘ Craven England,” “ Betrayer of a People,” 
whom he would rouse to nobler action, by ‘ A Vindication of Eng- 
land’ addressed “to the author of ‘The Purple East’” by Mr. 
Alfred Austin. This remonstrance to the “Comrade, to whom I 
stretched a comrade’s hand, Ere Fame found hers to greet you,” 
prays him “ not untune sweet voice to shrill In harsh upbraidings 
of the Mother Land,” declares that ‘To smirch Her is to soil 
oneself with shame,’ and bids him cease ‘ from unseasonable 
chidings ” — 
“ Nay, should the clamour and the wails increase, 
Firm in the faith She knoweth what is best, 
Keep you to-night the Festival of Peace.” 

In a word, these three Christmas Eve Sonnets of Mr. Austin’s, 
written not merely in the spirit of ‘‘ my country right or wrong,” 
but ‘my court-party’s policy right or wrong,” show, along with a 
very respectable metrical ability, a special fitness for the office of 
Poet Laureate as the Queen and Lord Salisbury regard it, and the 
public announcement of its award to him naturally followed hard 
upon the appearance of these sonnets. The camp-song, ‘ Jameson’s 
Ride, is necessarily not so significant a sign of the poet’s personal 
attitude as his sonnets are. The smaller loyalty to the old order, 
which is the function of the Laureate, proves to be but fuel to the 
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flame of the larger loyalty expressed in the answering sonnets with 
which Mr. William Watson continued his theme. 


“ Thou to whom England seems a mistress dear, 
Insatiable of honey from thy tongue: 
Because I crouch not fawning slaves among, 
How is my service proved the less sincere ? 
Have not I also deemed her without peer ? 
Her beauty have not I too seen and sung ? 
But for the love I bore her lofty ways, 
What were to me her stumbling and her slips?” 


The eleventh Sonnet, with its glorious symbolic summary of 
past chivalric prowess, closes with this fine sestet : — 


““ Was it all false, that world of princely deeds, 
The splendid quest, the good fight ringing clear ? 
Yonder the Dragon ramps with fiery gorge, 
Yonder the Victim faints and gasps and bleeds; 

3ut in his Merry England our St. George 
Sleeps a base sleep beside his idle spear.” 





NOVEMBER. 


THE sky is all one tender grey, 
The slender fingers of the maple-trees, 
Tipped with the budding promise of the Spring, 
Wave and toss in the ever fresh’ning breeze. 


Close at my feet the dry brown leaves, 
Chasing in wantonness across the grass, 

Rustle and whisper in swift eager tones 
Each to the other as they rushing pass. 


They seem a throng of hurrying souls 
So busy with themselves, and in such haste, 
They never see the cool grey sky above 
Nor note the promised growth across it traced. 
Clara Southmayd Ludlow. 
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——— wilt thou not haply fac, 
ruth needs no colluwe with bis collour fxt? 
eaulie no penfell , beauties truth to lay: 
But beft is belt ef neuer intermixt. 
Beeauie he needs no prarfe, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excufe not filence fe for’ Lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded Lombes 
And to be praifed of ages yet Lo be. 
Then do thy office 





THE IRONY OF PROGRESS. 





| GROTESQUE and forlorn figure trudged with lagging 
| footsteps along the glaring, dusty highway. He bent 
wearily and listlessly beneath the blaze of the fierce 
white sun of midday, and he had no eyes for the golden- 
rod and daisies nodding in the roadside, or ears for the joyous 
babblement of the shallow stony brook that wound about the high- 
way, now on one side and now on the other. 

A glance into the wayfarer’s strange, dark countenance would 
reveal to the eye of imagination that he was not borne down simply 
by the fatigues and privations of a roving life, but was consumed 
with some poignant misery of the spirit. He had the look of one 
who had sought the open roads of the world without any definite 
destination or purpose in mind, other than the desire to escape the 
bitter memories of defeat and disaster in solitude. But memory 
clings close, even in the wilderness ; and the soft, cozening, amorous 
wind, that crept across the highway, held no balm or solace for 
him. All his sad thoughts were with mankind; and though 
Nature offered him a temporary refuge from the grim hazards 
of the game of social adversity, it could not afford him the 
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boon of spiritual peace. Care and sick hope were on the road 
with him. 

His dress was stained with travel and the inevitable gross 
soilures incidental to the sordid circumstances of the precarious 
life of a wanderer, without any changes of toilet or means of pro- 
curing any but the simplest sort of entertainment, — compelled to 
eat and sleep now in the fields and now in the inodorous shelter of 
a common lodging-house, or a barn. The garments had been 
originally of a rich quality and elegant cut, although of a fashion 
long passed away; but the pantaloons especially were now worn 
threadbare and ragged, and the tightness of the straps seemed a lit- 
tle perilous. Over his shoulder he carried a bundle tied to the end of 
a stick; it contained his sole possessions. Altogether the traveller, 
in spite of some evidence in his dress of an attempt to retain some- 
thing of a jaunty appearance, looked sufficiently miserable and out 
with fortune to cause all the good housewives on the country- 
side to slam their doors in his face, if he showed any signs of 
approaching them. 

He had excellent reason to be gloomy over his sad‘destiny, for 
he had not descended to this evil state through any fault of his own. 
It was the bitterness of his constant reflections that he had always 
attended to his affairs with exceptional ability, despatch, and 
foresight, and he had enjoyed a remarkably long and successful 
career among men, touching life at all points. As for those weak- 
nesses of character, vacillation and impotence of will, or indulgence 
in destructive vices, he had escaped them all. He despised them. 
In this regard he was a most exemplary character, and in the hey- 
day of his reputation and prosperity he was generally considered 
a person of indomitable energy, pursuing his ends by day and 
night. 

He was simply the victim of one of those great historic revolu- 
tions of social and moral opinion, which close up one great era of 
the world’s civilization forever and begin a new order of things. 
Such crises in history invariably overtake a great multitude of 
once important personages and social institutions, which cannot 
accommodate themselves to the new spirit animating men’s 
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thoughts and lives. Our wayfarer was one of these unfortunates 
who delay making their exits from the world’s stage after their 
part is played. He was an anachronism. His love of success and 
power had tempted him to resist the insidious changes that were 
at work to ruin him, until, through continually declining fortunes, 
he finally found himself in this contemptible position, without 
friends or credit, in the first quarter of our twentieth century. 

The intelligent reader will probably grasp the entire situation 
at once when I state that he was the veritable Prince of Darkness, 
the Devil of the Christendom of old, and the bundle on his shoulder 
contained his make-up. But here we see him tramping about the 
country alone, without any sign of his former importance, and 
apparently fallen somewhat into that tragical recurrent mood of 
melancholy that puts an impassable gap between intentions and 
acts, and ruins one’s best resolves to regain any lost dignity, pos- 
sessions, or honor. Indeed, in spite of his occasional outbursts of 
passionate and startling eloquence in the public markets, or on the 
steps of the temples of the Unknown God, and his earnest and 
subtle arguments with amiable idlersin tavern corners and bagnios, 
he could find little credence anywhere, and was generally regarded 
as a fantastical madman. And so, having lost the empire of men’s 
minds, he lingered on unhappily in squalor and obscurity, compelled 
to experience all the bitterness of immortality. 

A turn in the road brought the wayfarer to a cross-road and 
a wayside inn. 

He studied the finger-posts, and turned a copper in the air to 
decide which direction he should take, and then, finding some 
silver in his pocket, he crossed over to the inn. 

‘An inn at every cross-road in life is one of my old devices. 
This is as it should be; and since I can corrupt no one else I shall 
try to dally with my own powers. I used to think there was only 
one thing as potent as wicked thoughts, and that was wine; but it 
may be wine can seduce the Devil himself in his extremity. An 
inn at every cross-road is wisdom, for evil cannot flourish so well 
without oblivion, that nourishes new deeds. And it is also 
charity. The inventor of inns has done more for suffering human- 
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ity than the inventor of the irony of Heaven; and I have at least 
that much compensation, — the inns have outlasted Heaven.” 

The sign swinging to and fro over the entrance caught his eye 
and brought a flash of merriment to his face that had not been 
there for along while. It was a crude sketch in glaring colors 
of a couple of old topers, clinking their glasses together, and it 
bore this inscription: THE Gops. 

“ This innkeeper must surely have some sensibility of tempera- 
ment and some humor. It may be he will give credit to the Devil. 
But I doubt it; the age is so sceptical and greedy. And I must 
never delude myself with sentimental expectations, or these 
unrelenting twentieth-century materialists will shame me at my 
own old game of disillusion. But let the world slide for the hour ; 
this seems to be the very place for a person of quality to take 
his ease.” 

There was no one to receive him in the tap-room, and so, hear- 
ing voices beneath the window, he passed through a side-door 
opening into an orchard, that straggled unguarded on both sides of 
the highway. Here he found two men sitting at a table in the 
warm shadow of a beech-tree, with a big brown jug between them. 
One was a young man with long brown hair tossing and tumbling 
about his forehead and shoulders, and a pleasant, beautiful face, 
filled with life and vivacious intelligence. The other was a man of 
about sixty-five, with rather scanty but long gray hair hanging 
down his cheeks and neck in ludicrous wisps, a clean-shaven, 
rubicund fat face and bright beady eyes, lighted up with keen 
interest and good-humor. But there was something more tender 
than mere good-humor in his eyes and in the wrinkles about his 
mouth and double chin; it was the quick intelligence of 
sympathy, that is the vital and permanent element, the inspira- 
tion and repair, of all association, whether of the blood or of 
elective affinity. 

The elder man rose from his seat and bowed in silence. 

The Devil returned the greeting with his usual punctilious 
politeness, and said, “I hope I am not disturbing you, 
gentlemen ?” 
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“Not at all, sir,’ answered the other, smiling. ‘ This is an 
inn, and we shall be happy to afford you all the accommodations of 
the place.” 

“ And does the spending of a little silver entitle one to the 
acquaintance of the gods? I thought they were banished from 
the earth, with every other gleam of illusion and beauty that tem- 
pered the severity of necessity and made the game of life and the 
world interesting.” 

“ Ah, sir, —the whim of an old fogy, whose memory holds dear 
the beautiful delusions of other times. Of course the gods have 
been long in exile, and will never return again, but I think there 
will always be a few hearts yearning after the beauty and wonder 
of the old world; and where can one better hope for a beatific 
dream of love and peace and beauty than in a wayside inn, with 
good liquor on the table, and a glimpse of fields and trees bathed 
in the sunlight? Here, at least, the transcendental imagination 
can temporarily escape the grim world of conflict, and dream some 
impossible dreams in calm security. One can sometimes even 
half believe some good of humanity at large; for men are more 
tolerable in the gayety of liquor, when self-interest and strife and 
scheming are forgotten, than when they are absorbed in those 
interests and passions that make sobriety a mere heart-breaking 
travesty of intelligence. But some fanatical moralists have clamored 
to close up all the inns. They have stripped us of every illusion 
and folly that made life endurable. We are cut adrift from God, 
we have given up our hopes of Heaven and immortality, and now 
they would have us give up the inns, the only refuge of the spirit 
left to us. Happily human nature has withstood them; and 
perhaps at the bottom of a jug you can still catch a glimpse of 
Heaven. But I am keeping you from your draught, and that is 
inconsistent with my one enthusiasm in life.” 

“Tam in né haste, sir; but if your liquor is as good as your 
enthusiasm, I shall consider this one of the red-letter days in my 
career — and they have not been frequent of late years.” 

“Sir, you honor me; but I can assure you that my liquor is 
more eloquent than I can ever hope to be — and, perchance, it will 
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open the door of your own enthusiasm, and so give its own testi- 
mony from your lips. Laurence, go and fetch a jug of the best for 
this gentleman.” 

“ Ay, and some bread and cheese, for, though kin with the gods, 
I am burdened with this flesh.” 

When the jug was placed before him the Devil buried his face 
in the froth and took a long draught. 

“Tt seems that the world still holds something good,” he said, 
withdrawing his flushed face with a gasp for breath. 

“Precious little else beside this liquor,” replied the old man, 
with a half-smothered smile that ended in a little ejaculatory grunt. 
“Tt’s as mellow as milk, is n’t it? and if you swallow another jugful, 
you'll find it as potent as cognac. I only serve this to travellers 
who seem to be out with fortune, and melancholy with the sadness 
and grossness of the age. Cheap liquor is good enough for apa- 
thetic optimists, who are content with the feverish scramble of life 
men live in the cities. As for me, I prefer a quiet life here in the 
country, with just a good jug of liquor and a good dinner. I take 
life as I take liquor, with sane discrimination, and have no sympathy 
with the mad rush of the times. Look at this liquor ; how clear and 
beady it is! It was lying in the bin when the gods themselves 
were young. But the poor cramped minds of logicians can see no 
gods, drunk or sober. The curse of reason has fallen upon the 
world, and all the consolations of the mind and spirit have shrivelled 
up and gone forever. There is now almost an end of philosophy. 
As for me, I have some memories of my youth, when men were 
content with appearances, and my time will soon be ended, and all 
that disturbs me is anxiety about the future of my son Laurence 
here.” 

“Why? He seems to be a fine, intelligent young fellow, and 
I should judge innocent enough of the destructive vices that unfit 
a man for the business of life.” 

“Yes; it is true that he is singularly free from such vices. 
He has a queer humor about the ordinary temptations of hot youth. 
He holds himself above them, fearful to wreck his life of ideal 
thought, which he imagines can be blended into the joys and 
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pleasures of real life. I am afraid this leads to a false estimate of 
the characters of others, — especially of women. And in all prac- 
tical affairs he is at a disadvantage through not suspecting the low 
motives that actuate most men. A little vice is perhaps a good 
thing, for its disillusions coarsen a man’s mind and nature and 
teach him something of the ways of men and women of the 
world. But my boy is a strange case of moral and intellectual 
atavism, —a bad, a deplorable, an incurable case. Are you at all 
familiar with the literature and history of the past? I ask the 
question because so many people nowadays fail altogether to com- 
prehend my son’s unfortunate mental condition because they can- 
not understand his ideals and aims in life, and his religious and 
social fervor. They only live in the thought of their contemporary 
world, and study nothing but the journals of the hour, and so 
impute to lunacy what is due simply to intuitive powers, once com- 
mon enough, but now rare through disuse.” 

“T am intimate, sir, with all the literature of the past, and all 
my interests are bound up in the old poetic world that we have 
lost. My own romance and glory are forever enshrined in the 
literature of the great era which has finally dwindled away and 
gone, leaving the world to the bitter barrenness of the dogmas of 
knowledge.” 

The innkeeper looked surprised, and the younger man edged 
up close to the stranger and looked earnestly into his face, as if 
seeking to read there his history and secret. 

“Your romance and glory? You talk strangely. Are you 
one of the old poets wandering abroad in this world, so magically 
transformed by mind from beauty to beautiful horror?” The 
young man swung round in his seat, and, sweeping the orchard and 
the surrounding green hills with his eyes and a wave of his hand, 
went on: ‘“ See how peaceful and beautiful all nature looks, — as 
it has through endless cycles of seasons. But the change is here 
in our hearts and minds, and it no longer stirs or soothes us. We 
live in the midst of it indifferently. It holds no refuge or solace 
for the strife of life and thought, because our eyes no longer de- 
ceive us; and it only tells us of the inexorable, unceasing struggle 
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for bare existence, of the evil and suffering inherent in the eternal 
constitution of things. There seems to be no longer any asylum 
for the loving spirit. The cramping domestic virtues may flourish ; 
but the passion for humanity has withered and died, killed by 
the reasonableness of law. Love, scoffed and scorned and whipped 
out of the world of men, used to find some peace in the beauty 
and solitude of nature, and fortitude in the thought that men 
were blinded by their greed and passions to their true relations 
and destiny. But now we know that this dream of a diviner 
life of the spirit was flat rebellion against the cosmic law, and we 
are wiser and sadder. If you are a poet, — one of those poets who 
lived and sang in the world before the foolish passion for knowl- 
edge robbed us of a good God and our souls and immortality, and 
all the beauty of the world’s day, and gave us in exchange this 
pent-up hell of unending conflict, —you can feel for me, for I, too, 
am burning with the poet’s heart!” 

“The poor boy! You see, sir, how he rails in futile fury 
against the immutable laws of existence. Of course this sort of 
thing shocks and antagonizes the neighbors, but no sort of argu- 
ments can move him. His mind is filled with the passion to dis- 
cover a law of love and a God of mercy; and so with all his fine 
talents he wastes his life in helping me here about the inn. There 
must be a moral God, he says, or the mind and spirit would not 
demand one. All life, thought, action, and aspiration is a hideous 
accident without a God superior to the cosmic process. Reason 
itself is not accounted for by any physical necessity. He is a good 
boy, nevertheless, and I cannot break his heart even to promote his 
worldly prosperity. I love the boy too well. And to confess a 
truth, I myself should prefer the old God and the old world to the 
unknown God of Science and the reign of law that pinches all us 
poor folk so badly. So the boy runs wild about here, seeking the 
true God of love and pity in the woods and fields, and holding forth 
in the tap-room a-nights, cursing the indifferent, unreachable God 
that indubitably governs the universe, — as all wisdom agrees. I 
sometimes fear we lose some custom by his mad antics; but he is 
my only child, the heart of my heart, and I cannot help but 
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humor him. Then, too, the boy is eloquent. I spoil him, but I 
fear a bad end of it all.” 

“There is still this thought of consolation for you. The boy 
will have had all the advantages and satisfactions of the non-com- 
formist conscience. He will find consolation when others are 
desolate. He will see the game of life, while others merely play 
it. In that way reason still plays the God among men.” 

“T take it you have had a very varied career?” said the inn- 
keeper, in a somewhat leading tone. 

“I have found this such a pleasant haven of refuge from the 
bustling world, and your company, gentlemen, so delightful, that if 
I did not fear it would startle you I would tell you who I am.” 

A flash passed between father and son, and their eyes then 
fastened on the stranger. He looked at them with what seemed a 
furtive smile, and then deliberately buried his face in the capacious 
belly of the jug and drank deep and long, while the two men sat in 
silence beside him and heard the liquor slowly gurgling down his 
throat. Then the head emerged again, and his eyes met theirs. 

“If you feel disposed to honor us with any confidences, sir, we 
can assure you that there is nothing likely to startle us,” said the 
old man, gravely. 

“Perhaps the gentleman is an excise officer,” said the son, 
with a smile. 

“Tam the Devil.” 

The old man looked at him for a moment seriously and then 
said with a good-natured laugh, “I guess you have seen the 
bottom of that jug.” 

The Devil looked annoyed. The young man shot a half- 
reproachful glance at his father, and hastened to cover his 
brusquerie. 

“T am delighted to know you,” he said, with the beaming 
heartiness of youth. “The poets and the Devil were always held 
somewhat in general reprobation, and, as one of the belated poets, 
I am sensible of the honor. So here’s my hand.” 

“It is good of you to treat me so cordially. For my part, I was 


always greatly interested in the poets, and I think I understood 
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their views of life and morality much better than most of their 
contemporaries. In spite of all the perplexities of geographical 
morality, I think I do know what real wickedness is, and the 
wickedness of the poets is the original virtue of Nature.” 

“ Ah, we cannot go to Nature now for virtue or inspiration, for 
she is the hell-monster of thought.” 

‘You feel that Fate has been unkind to you because the world 
is now wedded to harsh facts, or what are accepted as such, and 
will not listen to poetry. But think of what the progress of reason 
has cost me! I have lost the dominion of the world. The dis- 
covery of the eternal necessity of evil, of wreck and waste and 
failure and suffering throughout all nature, and of the entire 
absence of any moral force in cosmic law, shook the minds of men 
and turned them crazy. In the panic a thousand philosophies 
toppled to the ground, and the old God and I sought exile together. 
When men no longer believed in the God of love and mercy, terror 
and vengeance, and were convinced that all life was governed by an 
inflexible law of the struggle for existence, they found here the 
divine and eternal justification for all the old faith had taught 
them was abhorrent to God and against the moral law of the uni- 
verse. The God in nature was himself the origin and force of all 
evil. In a decade humanity swung out of the moral theories and 
practices of centuries of religious and social effort, and in an over- 
whelming tide of depravity, such as the world never saw even 
under the ancient civilizations, I found myself irresistibly swept 
aside, and my occupation gone forever. The glory that was mine 
is now the bad pre-eminence of Nature, forever blotting out the 
memory of her ancient deification as the bountiful mother of all 
good things, and eclipsing the poetry of her past of seeming inno- 
cence and calm peace and beauty.” 

‘Well, it seems the irony of fate that the uprising tide of 
depravity should bear you so far out of the game.” 

“Ah, I could never have foreseen such a revolution. I could 
not reckon the full consequences of the doctrine of the unity of 
nature and human nature. It made Nature the custodian of 
humanity’s morals, and so the old God and I were reduced to 
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pawns in the eternal scheme of cosmic law. The moral law was 
my stay. But now that men live purely in their instincts and 
passions, and the ideal of perfection is merely to survive in the 
struggle and satisfy appetites, there is nothing for me to do. All 
my fine metaphysical traffic in moral corruption is out of date. 
Mankind is now at war with itself and Nature, and without some 
moral consciousness in society there is no place for the Devil. I 
am quite impotent and superfluous. I am reduced to vagrancy, 
and the boys deride me in the streets. The recital of my hopes 
and wrongs and fortunes on a market day or at a fair is looked 
upon as a comic lecture, and the people give me a few pennies 
to help me on to another town.” 

“T should think the world was bad enough,” said Laurence, 
‘for men to believe in a Devil, outside of Nature, playing upon the 
minds of men.” 

‘No; there is no longer any interest in the problem of good 
and evil. It is all taken for granted, and reason has traced 
conscience to aboriginal fears. And mind itself is a wonderful 
piece of mechanism, started no one knows how; but thoughts and 
emotions and hope are cellular activity and are purely functional. 
But though God and the Devil are out of the cosmos, there is a 
passion for ghosts and glimpses of those who have passed beyond 
the veil. I have just tramped from the metropolis. There is 
plenty of wickedness there, and an abundance of credulity for all 
sorts of fantastic arts of magic and mystery, but no hospitality for 
me. I am now making a pilgrimage, following a forlorn hope, 
through the old land of the Puritans, where in the past conscience 
has played so important a part. I am somewhat sanguine of find- 
ing some communities almost uninfluenced by modern ideas, where 
perhaps something of the old Calvinism still lingers and colors 
men’s thoughts of life and its meaning.” 

“Then you should call upon Deacon Peepson, who is now 
almost ninety years old, but is as spry and gingery as many men of 
forty, — more so than most men in these days, when men are worn 
out before reaching middle age. The Deacon is a tough one, I 
tell you, and he will be mighty glad to meet you. I honestly think 
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the sight of you will comfort his last days. He is a pretty clear- 
headed old man, too, for all his years. He is old-fashioned 
enough to suit you. All his ideas are those of about a hundred 
years ago, but some of them are logical enough to puzzle the 
cocksure young fellows who try to have some fun with the old 
man. He declares that this whole generation with its certitudes 
of knowledge is damned, because it has tried to crowd God to the 
very verge of consciousness and out of life, and has degraded man 
to acreature with fantastic appetites that make him lower and more 
terrible than the wild beasts. He scoffs at the morally impotent 
God of Nature as the bogie of littlke minds. He says that the same 
perceptions which enable us to know that we cannot comprehend 
the ultimate nature and ends of the universe enable us to know 
God in our hearts and consciences. 

“The old man’s ideas will interest you, and you will certainly 
find a warm welcome at his hearth. But he will be surprised to 
learn how your fortunes have ebbed, for he has publicly attributed 
the depravity of society to your machinations. This talk of 
indifferent, unmoral nature, he would say, is all of the Devil. 
There are moral laws enough in nature if men would seek ’em. 
The law of necessity teaches other lessons than greed and passion. 
It is the door of the spiritual life of mankind.” 

“Tt is evident the old man is something of a philosopher. Do 
his gray hairs give him any influence hereabouts; or is he an 
abominable heretic?” 

“A few people, the unfortunate mostly, are interested in his 
criticisms of the existing doctrines, — naturally, because the iron 
laws of Nature seem to be against them in -the struggle for sub- 
sistence, and they would fain hope something of humanity and 
God, as did their forefathers, and perhaps not wholly in vain. 
But the majority of the people regard the old man as crazy; and, 
of course, in looking back, one is apt to poetize.” 

‘Where does the old man live? I shall go and see him.” 

“ He could likely tell you the best towns to visit, and he would 
be glad to put you up for the night. He lives down there in the 
village on the other side of the hill; any one will tell you.” 
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The Devil took another swig at the brown jug, and, shouldering 
his bundle, said he would start for the village at once, as a man of 
ninety might move out of the neighborhood at any moment. 

At the foot of the hill the Devil overtook one of those small and 
ludicrous catastrophes which really make up the tragic futility of 
the lives of the poor. A little old woman, with a puckered, 
wrinkled face and a form much crippled and bent with age and 
rheumatism, was standing in the road wringing her hands in 
despair. A wheel had come off her little rickety, two-wheeled 
donkey cart, and her whole load of fruits and vegetables were 
scattered over the road. But this was not all her trouble, for two 
young urchins were on their hands and knees among the treasure, 
picking out the choicest fruits and stuffing their pockets and bellies 
at one and the same time ; and their dog was dancing sportively 
about them, trampling and chasing the apples and tomatoes in the 
dust. 

“Oh, my God, I’m entirely ruined!” cried the old woman, dis- 
tractedly. ‘Entirely ruined! Goaway, you dirty little thieves!” 
making an advance toward the boys and flourishing her arms aloft. 
“Go away — leave the things alone—drat ye! Do you want to 
rob me of all I have in the world, you dirty villains ? Go ’way now, 
and leave me alone!” 

But the eldest boy only laughed and said, “ What ’s the matter 
wid ye? You had too big a load on, and we’re a-helpin’ of ye. 
That ’s wot we are doin’. See!” 

“ Oh, you black-hearted, wicked little ruffians, to jeer and laugh 
at me. Oh, my God, help me! How can you rob a poor ole 
woman of all she has in the world? —a poor ole woman, all 
alone and helpless!” she cried, wringing her hands. 

“We'll leave yer all the taters and beans. See!” 

“You heartless, greedy little blagyiard! God will punish yer 
for this. You’ll die upon the gallows, sure, and the Devil will 
have yer soul.” 

‘Bah, yer can’t give me all that coddin’. I don’t scare ’t all. 
See! I don’t care a tinker’s damn for the Devil or God either. 
I’m taught better. They can’t hurt me, — them ole wimmin’s tales.” 
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The Devil at this moment came up behind the boys, and, drop- 
ping his bundle, banged their heads together. He should properly, 
he told himself, have enjoyed the moral situation, but this pre- 
cocious contempt for his person irritated him, and dashed his 
hopes of success in New England. 

The old woman turned to him with a voluble flow of Irish 
gratitude. It was evident from her profusion of the good God’s 
blessings that she had not been affected by the progress of ideas. 

“T’ll teach you to speak with disrespect of the Devil, you young 
jackanapes,” cried the new-comer, angrily. “If you’re not more 
civil, I’ll see that he pays you a visit some dark night.” 

“Tf you bully me, I’ll set the dog on ye. I was only helping 
the ole woman to gather up her things.” 

“ You wait till you’re grown up for your opinions of the Devil,” 
continued the Devil, angrily, the indignity offered him still absorb- 


ing his thought. “I have half a mind to cure you of your 
impudence by sending the Devil to shake you in your bed this 
very night.” 


“T don’t care ef youdo. We’re’specting my Aunt Matilda ter 
home ter-night, and I’d just up and introduce him to her. See! 
She ain’t got a beau,and since ole Barnaby went to the bad, I 
guess she’d take kindly to the ole Devil hisself.” 

“ Well, jest listen ter that depravited boy,” said the old woman, 
lifting her eyes and hands to heaven. “ Ef he would n’t marry his 
own mother’s sister to the Devil. No wonder the black ruffian 
would steal ar ole woman’s apples and ruin her. He’s the worst 
boy in the hull country. I think it a God’s mercy he ain’t mine. 
Oh, he’ll die on the gallows, sure; and I wish I moight give 
him a lift.” 

As soon as the Devil let go of the boy’s shoulder he darted 
away and joined his companion, who had fallen back some forty 
paces or so. 

The old woman asked the Devil if he could help her to fix the 
wheel on the axle again, and though he felt it was a nuisance, he 
did not care to appear too ungracious, after all her inappropriate 
but sincere blessings. 
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While he was thus engaged, the boy set the dog on him; and 
as it was a vicious beast, he had some difficulty in keeping it at 
bay. This completed the misery of the unfortunate old woman, 
who resigned herself to her fears and griefs and sank down among 
her broken and spoiled vegetables in the dust, and wailed aloud. 

This turn in affairs decided the Devil to abandon her to her 
fate. He could not, he said to himself, be burdened with this old 
woman’s afflictions for the rest of the evening. 

It was now dusk, and the Devil was anxious to push on to the 
village before all the folk retired for the night. So, turning away 
from the wreck in the road, he sought his bundle where he had 
dropped it. It was gone! 

On the brow of the hill the black figures of the boys stood out 
against the dusk and the yellow streak left in the sky by the 
sunken sun. “ Impudent, precocious little knave!” cried the Devil, 
in a perfect fury. ‘Ill teach him to treat me so. I'll give him 
a lesson that will last him a lifetime ; but I must first recover my 
make-up.” 

A cry of derision came from above, and the Devil started off 
like the wind in pursuit of the fugitives. 

As they neared the village the boys saw that their pursuer was 
gaining upon them, and so, tossing the bundle to the side of the 
road, they separated, one going one way across the fields and the 
other keeping straight on for the village street. This was the older 
boy, and the Devil, finding his bundle without trouble or delay, 
followed him. Ina little crowd outside a public hall, he missed 
him, but as he was sitting in a corner in an inn a few minutes 
later, considering how much time he could afford to waste to 
gratify his spleen, the boy entered with a jug which he had filled 
with beer, and passed out again without seeing his pursuer. 

The Devil arose and followed him at some distance, and, having 
tracked him across the field to his own door, returned to the inn. 

About nightfall the Devil sallied forth from the stable in which 
he had sought refuge to make his toilet, and, avoiding the groups 
of loiterers and twinkling lights in the little shop-windows in the 
High street, he cut across the fields. It was a dark night, and the 
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faint moon was hidden for the most part behind huge masses of 
black, impenetrable storm-clouds. But the scattered lights of the 
straggling arm of the village showed him his destination, and in a 
few minutes he was lying in the shadow of some bushes under the 
parlor windows of the house he had before noted, where he could 
observe every movement of the occupants of the room. There 
were two women sitting at an uncleared supper-table, talking and 
drinking the remainder of the beer, and the hero of the brigandage 
of the old apple-woman, with an air of company manners, fidgeting 
about from corner to corner. He seemed to be excited and 
uneasy, and rambled in and out of the room in an apparently 
aimless manner. 

Upon one of these occasions, the Devil heard the back door 
close with a loud crash, and he concluded the boy had gone out 
into the garden, or perhaps strolled on to the road. This was the 
opportunity he was waiting for, and he made his plans as he crept 
stealthily around to the rear of the house. He knew the con- 
struction of these plain country houses, and, slipping in at the back 
door, he would wait in the dark passage for the boy, and give him 
a fright that would last him a lifetime. He would teach him to 
respect the Devil. 

There was not a sound in the yard, and the door was on the 
latch, as he expected. He lifted it gently, and sidled silently into 
a little dark scullery. Almost at the very moment he quietly 
opened the door leading into the passage, another door opened at 
the other end. He hesitated the length of a heart-beat and then 
thrust his head forward. For a moment his eyes bulged in his 
head, and all his faculties refused their office. There in the dark 
passage a horrible white wraith rose from the floor, with its pale 
flame-lit eyes fixed steadily upon him. The apparition was so un- 
expected that his nerves gave way and he uttered a cry of surprise 
and horror. It was eclfoed and re-echoed by more piercing 
shrieks from the other end of the passage. And then the Devil 
found voice and courage enough to ask, ‘“ Who is that?” 

A voice, which he recognized only too well, answered, ‘“ Well, 
who are you? This is a little bogie I got up for Aunt ’Tildy.” 
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“A bogie!” cried the Devil, in a fury. “Curse you! I’m the 
Devil.” 

A woman lay moaning on the floor in a paroxsym of fear, and 
she gave a cry of frozen horror at these words. Then another 
woman’s voice came from beside her. “Knock the thing down, 
Toby! Knock it down to wanst! ’Tildy’s goin’ mad.” 

The Devil, feeling his way out of the back door, caught the 
tearful answer, — 

“T can’t! Idaren’t! I’m afraid of it myself now. Ain't it 
awful ?” Walter Blackburn Harte. 





THE DEMOCRATIC AND ARISTOCRATIC 
IN LITERATURE. 


Il. 


[HERE is always a reverse side to human shields: we 
must touch this topic in another aspect ere we leave it. 
While the democratic origin and the popular nature of 
literature and of its highest division, verse, is perfectly 
true and in need of reiteration, it happens, nevertheless, that it is 
possible to lay too much stress upon the naive folk-element in 
letters, to the obscuration of truth. At times, and especially in 
an over-cultured and reflective age, a sort of preciosity is thrown 
around a literary people-product, and the suppressed premise 
appears to be a belief that all virtue lies in the hap-hazard outcome 
of non-literary and careless workers in a primitive art. That the 
breath of life is often in such work, and absent from the polished 
efforts of self-conscious poetasters and essay-mongers, may be 
readily conceded; but it is not the less a fact that art is long, a 
slow, tortuous evolution moving from crude to perfect, and from 
the childishly, monotonously simple to the fascinatingly complex. 
Its latter end is better than its first. 
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The earlier and more artless product of a given nation, it 
must be borne in mind, has a dual value, to be separated carefully 
into its component parts, in any fruitful analysis. First, there is 
its historical significance, calling for its appreciation as a link in 
a chain or as a comparatively unimportant parent of a greater 
offspring. And then, second, there is its value as literature, per se, 
aside from all question of evolutional place and importance in a 
line of causation. Too often these tests are confused, and much 
cloudy or wild criticism results. For example: the immense 
amount of research and critical judgment which have been ex- 
pended upon the ballad forms of their older native literatures, by 
English and German scholars respectively, is right and proper 
when the historic position of the ballad is in view, but would be 
almost absurd if the investigation were for literary excellence alone. 
And, in consequence, one notices a fetich worship of these rough, 
amorphous attempts at song and narration, among people who 
ignore the merits of modern work in the same gevre infinitely 
superior in all particulars which go to make poetry. 

The story of the modern attitude toward the Elizabethan drama 
is again an illustration. Fora while it was neglected as rude and 
contemptible ; even the appreciation of a Dryden or a Pope being 
touched with the condescension of one viewing the product from 
a superior height. But with the present century we get a truer 
apercu, and the play-making of Shakespeare and his fellows is 
hailed as the Golden Age of our native drama. In the superlatives 
of praise now deemed proper for the latter-day critic in treating 
of this product, lurks a peril for those who read as they run, 
and perhaps for the critic-class itself. Those who take their 
opinions second-hand will conclude that because the greatest 
poetry of our tongue was written by the matchless Shakespeare, 
by Marlowe of the mighty line, sweet-toned Ford, mournful 
Webster, and the rest of the seventeenth-century immortals; 
because their dramatic output is constantly and critically re- 
ferred to as standing by itself, the chief glory of our native 
literature, — therefore, the best play-making in our literary history 
was done between the days of Elizabeth and the second James. 
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And this conclusion would be egregiously mistaken. As litera- 
ture, that virile and flamboyant product is doubtless above all 
else before and since. But as drama regarded as a form distinct 
from other forms, and having a technique of its own, the later 
work of Sheridan and Goldsmith, say, or far more, that of Ibsen, is 
superior by an infinity of stage-craft and technical art. Yet so 
loosely has the unbounded laudation of the Elizabethans been 
regarded, that even this statement, precise as to fact and mild in 
manner, may seem to some whimsical or iconoclastic. Great as 
imaginative literature, great indeed as drama when compared with 
the precedent miracles and mysteries, horse-farce and stilted class- 
icalities out of which it evolved, the plays of Shakespeare and his 
mates are not good in the sense and to the degree that those of 
Sardou, Ibsen, Pinero, and Sudermann are good. In the evolution 
of the play as an organic form in literature these later men stand 
on a vantage-ground and are of the sort to make use of it. We 
have here, in short, the confusion arising from the subtle power 
exercised by a mighty but relatively inartistic art-product, to which 
is imputed a vicarious virtue by reason of Youth and unsophisti- 
cation ; because it is more “ spontaneous,” less consciously arti- 
culated. Had Shakespeare, it is said, weighed and pruned and 
filed his figures, we had fewer pleonasms and euphuisms, perchance, 
but less authentic raptures as well. The fallacy of the folk-cult 
is here, though in modified form. Shakespeare, the Elizabethans 
at large, were great literary creators and at times great artists; 
and their most pronounced triumphs will be found to be one 
inevitably with their truest art, —a significant fact. It is unphil- 
osophic to deify the untutored side of their power as if therein lay 
the secret of all its potency and charm. 

That there is a popular quality, a wild, natural music, in much 
of the early effort in the literary evolution of a race cannot be gain- 
said. At the same time, this simple truth may be— nay, is — 
elevated into a doctrine with the result of blinding us to relative 
excellencies, and putting a more developed and finer art under a 
cloud. Literature, one must be ever repeating, is an art primarily 
and chiefly ; it is extremely doubtful if the songs and ballads of the 
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most unsophisticate age which history records were the output 
of pure inspiration, with no thought of manner or form. Merely 
because we fall in with a cruder product does not at all prove 
spontaneity; it indicates only that the art is less defined and posi- 
tive; the inspiration is a matter for subjective tests. Many early 
literatures, once ranked as crude and undeveloped, now are known 
to be thoroughly artistic: thus, it used to be a stock remark in 
text-books of English literature to call the Anglo-Saxon poetry 
rough and barbarous. To-day every student of it is aware that it 
is highly evolved and consciously artistic. A milkmaid may labor 
more over a doggerel quatrain bearing the smutted finger-marks 
of folk-verse than a trained poet over his sonnet, which by grace 
of long experience he writes with no restricting sense of its intri- 
cacies of construction. No sudden gust of creative energy will 
overcome ignorance in manipulating unfamiliar material. An easy 
pitfall, this; and, we venture to think, one into which many ballad- 
idolaters have fallen. 

To begin with, then, crudeness and spontaneity are not syno- 
nyms. Next, since art is an organic evolution taking on new 
beauties and decorations in its course of development, it is fair to 
say that, even conceding an increase in self-consciousness, the gains 
far outweigh the losses, and are to be rejoiced over, not neglected 
for indulgence in a retrospective wail over a more or less illusory 
primitive quality, which when analyzed resolves itself into two 
parts dross to one of true metal. The permanently great art of 
the nations has not been the rough-hewn impulsive efforts of demi- 
civilized creatures, but the wise and splendid product — inspira- 
tional, yet sternly law-abiding and artistic— of the aristocrats of 
letters, — those to the purple born. Homer was not a lawless 
maker of poems, but a consummate craftsman ; so was Dante, so also 
Shakespeare ; Goethe and Heine, Musset and Hugo, Keats and 
Tennyson, — none of these lacked spontaneity, inspiration ; but they 
were artists ad unguem. No fallacy is more irritating to one familiar 
with the exigencies and demands of art than that which fondly 
fancies that inspiration spells a total lack of training and a tyro’s 
spurt of commonplace self-expression. Editors are aware, to their 
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daily sorrow, of the type of contributor who sends his first attempt 
for publication with the assurance that it was “inspired,” penned 
under compulsion in the mid-watches of the night, a thing unique 
in the writer’s experience. The one sure and changeless family- 
trait of all such writing is its worthlessness; and some at least 
of the poetic seizures of the past, dubbed wonderful because so 
delightfully free from self-conscious effort, belong to this same 
category. 

It is well then to have two denotements in mind concerning 
art: that in its finest and richest forms it implies training, tech- 
nique, evolution, and must be therefore, in a sense, self-knowing 
and self-judging. And again, that the moment of creation is the 
moment of inspiration, with Goethe and Tennyson as with Master 
Ballad-Monger. Moreover, inspiration for inspiration, that of the 
trained and rounded artist will be to that of the uncultured song- 
man as gold to pinchbeck. The worst feature, in sooth, of this 
pseudo-idolatry of folk-literature is its affectation. The refined 
critic, who goes into spasms of admiration over the halting stanzas 
and bizarre metaphors of some bygone lyric, is more often than 
not keenly alive to all that makes art precious and distinctive: he 
forces himself into enthusiasm here, rather than honestly feels it ; 
he has a tradition of eulogium on his neck like an Old Man of the 
Sea. And so he praises out of all proportion, and ignores the 
gracious gains and enrichments of contemporaneous art. No one 
well read in, and appreciative of, the best modern English verse 
can have to do with the early English ballads without frequent 
irritation and a sense of manifold, sometimes of amazing, defects, 
and this despite much pleasure and stimulation. And, since 
honesty is the beginning of all wisdom, in literary apperception 
as elsewhere, it is well to make this point pike-staff plain. 

So the two sides of the matter emerge from our to and fro of 
argument and illustration. We see (it may be hoped) the wrong 
in deeming literature aristocratic in the sense that it is exclusive, 
unsympathetic to common needs and common moods, the trick of 
the specialist and nothing more, — this view overlooking the un- 
literary, democratic genesis of all literature, and especially of poetry, 
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its first and fairest child. But we see, too, in seeming though not 
essential contradiction to this, that literature is an art like any 
other; that the people-made song or story is a simpler, cruder, less 
artistic thing than the perfected lyric, novel, or play into which it 
shall in the course of centuries be developed ; and that a false cult 
of the raw for its rawness’s sake may easily spring up and work 
mischief. With both of these truths understood and applied, the 
student, the reader, the amateur, or the literary worker is in a posi- 
tion to be tolerant, yet keen, broadly appreciative, yet genuinely 
critical. He will feel that literature should be and can be a general 
joy, not a privilege of the select few; and he will rejoice in good 
literature, whether early or late, whether the ballad made in the 
morning of history, or the psychologic marvel of a modern master. 
Only, he will graduate all literary production according to its 
kind and degree of excellence, and will ever discriminate between 
faddish fashions and the eternal verities of Art. 

Richard Burton. 


ewe 


A BIT OF ART FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


To those who are not conversant with Matthew Arnold’s 
manner, the last dozen and a half verses of the poem ‘ Sohrab and 
Rustum,’ must often seem a trifle irrelevant, even superfluous, 
but their artistic grace is so delicate, and when once seen conveys 
so great a pleasure, that they are worthy of attention. The poem 
is, in fact, as a whole thoroughly characteristic. Arnold never 
excels in narrative style ; he is distinctly ethical, and it is, perhaps, 
for this reason that he is guilty of rendering a story, which in 
itself is intensely tragic, in many details absolutely tame. We feel 
throughout that the elegant scholar is writing, rather than the 
poet who can render us sensible to a charm that Arnold himself 
says, “is the glory which makes song of the poet divine.” He 
shows himself to be an adept in the use of dramatic irony, and 
also a polished constructor of Homeric similes, many of which are 
exceedingly beautiful; but he does not make the emotions he is 
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depicting a part of himself. He does not feel the fearful tragedy 
of the situation that brings the unknown father, the warrior who 
inspires terror, into mortal conflict with the unknown son, 
“ Like some young cypress, tall and dark and straight, 
Which in a queen’s secluded garden throws 
Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound.” 

There are two passages where the writer rises to pathos in 
describing the finalscene. When Rustum discovers that his young 
antagonist, upon whom he has inflicted the death-wound, is his own 
son, he utters one cry of grief, and sinks to the ground : — 

“ But Sohrab crawl’d to where he lay, and cast 
His arms about his neck, and kiss’d his lips, 
And with fond faltering fingers strok’d his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life ; and life 


Came back to Rustum, and he op’d his eyes, 
And they stood wide with horror.” 


Here the force of filial affection is in itself pathetic, and the 
simplicity in the description of its manifestation enhances the 
effect. Rustum seizes his sword with the return of life, and is 
about to put an end to his wretchedness; but Sohrab’s gentle en- 
treaties move him, and, casting his arms around his son’s neck, 
he weeps aloud as he embraces him. Then, awed by the sight, 
Ruksh, Rustum’s brave horse, 
“ With his head bowing to the ground and mane 

Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 

First to the one, then to the other mov’d 

His head as if enquiring what their grief 

Might mean; and from his dark, compassionate eyes, 

The big warm tears roll’d down, and caked the sand.” 
These two instances are, notwithstanding the finish of the poem, 
its most pathetic passages. The transition then from the tameness 
of the preceding to the genuine artistic charm of the conclusion is 
all the more striking. 

** And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic river floated on, 


Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there mov’d, 
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Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ; — he flow’d 

Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé, 

Brimming and bright and large ; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer — till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath’d stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 


This is not the only passage in Arnold’s poetry in which a 
description of Nature hints at something more than it portrays. 
The same characteristic appears at the close of ‘Obermann Once 
More,’ when the vision ends and silence reigns : — 

“ And glorious there, without a sound, 
Across the glimmering lake, 
High in the Valais-depth profound, 
I saw the morning break.” 

The impulse is to see typified in the course of the Oxus the life 
of Rustum, who, despite all the agitations of his career, has in his 
future the attainment of peace; and it is an interpretation that is 
particularly alluring when we remember Arnold’s description of 
the River of Time in ‘ The Future.’ 

This idea is but one strand, however, of the triple cord with 
which the poet has bound the conclusion to the rest of the poem. 
Arnold’s treatment of Nature shows a marked individuality, in 
striking contrast to that which she receives from the other poets 
of our century. To him Nature’s great function is to convey calm 
and peace to the restless spirit of man. 


“‘ And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 
Ye who from my childhood up have calmed me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me, to the end!” 


Wordsworth uses the objects of Nature as a means of express- 
ing the central idea of his own mind, as when he adorns his con- 
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ception of Duty with the flowers and the stars, or learns from the 
daisy a lesson of meekness. Burns feels Nature’s influences simply 
as they surround the lover and form the background for the picture 
of his mistress. 
“ There ’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 


There ’s not a bonnie bird that sings 
But minds me o’ my Jean.” 


Shelley, on the other hand, separates Nature from human exist- 
ence, and endows her objects with so distinct a personality that 
they seem to live an almost elfish life, purely self-centred, as when, 
for example, he apostrophizes the moon :— 
“ Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 


Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth ?” 


Keats is raised to a state of exquisite delight by her beauties of 
color and perfume. Landor sees her and loves her, does not ques- 
tion any secret depths within her, nor hidden meanings in her 
charms, but accepts her just as she gives herself to him, and 
describes her exactly as she looks. But Arnold, on the contrary, 
feels that Nature is a great restorer for the human heart disturbed 
by unsatisfied cravings. She is the example of “toil unsever’d 
from tranquillity;” and whether he wanders through the Lake 
Country, parts from Marguerite among the Alps, floats along the 
Rhine, or lies on the turf in Kensington Gardens, Nature has but 
one tale to tell him, —that of quiet peace. Of all things it may be 
said, ‘their joy is in their calm.” It is therefore in no sense 
strange to find the poet here reverting from the scene that has 
dealt with so tragic a situation to the majestic calm of Nature. 
It is as if he wished to soothe his own soul and that of the 
reader by turning from the picture of strife to the tranquillity of 
the river. 

Dante has produced an effect very similar to this in Francesca 
da Rimini’s tale in the ‘Inferno.’ The word “peace” comes in 


there like a lull in a storm, and Francesca, beaten and buffeted by 
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the blast of passion, touches gently on the peace of Nature as she 
describes her childhood’s home. 
“ . . laterra 
Sulla marina dove il Po discende 
Per aver pace co’ sequaci sui.” 

But there is a third point to be observed in Arnold’s poem, and 
a yet more subtle charm has been imparted to the picture by the 
artist. By the presence of death and by the sight of the supreme 
anguish of a human soul, the reader is brought face to face with 
infinity, and he stands hushed before the agony he is witnessing. 
Just as silence alone is possible in the presence of any great grief, 
so here words are out of place. Among the especially striking 
means for painting an emotion is the portrayal of its effects. In 
one of the most pathetic bits of literature that we have, Simonides’ 
description of Danaé floating in her bark over the sea on a starless 
night, the infant Perseus clasped in her arms, the mother’s terror, 
grief, and love are shown simply by the lament that they force 
from her lips. But a resort even to this means of depicting the 
emotions of the stricken father as he sits beside the lifeless son 
would jarand grate. The silence and peace of Nature is the fitting 
frame for the scene of the tragedy. It is a contrast such as occurs 
in ‘A Summer Night’: — 

“ The same restless pacings to and fro, 


And the same vainly throbbing heart was there, 
And the same bright calm moon.” 


In the description of the river’s course there is an effect of 
boundlessness suggestive of eternity, and of limitless space and 
time. There is a hint, too, of the world’s vastness, and of the 
mere episode in a universe that even such a scene as this just 
dwelt upon must be considered, while the stream pursues his 
course, with his bends and turns and barriers, until his hopes are 
finally fulfilled, as he enters into the great, wide, shining sea. In 
addition to this, there is a specially picturesque effect in the 
endowment of the river with a personality. The last thought is 
that of the isolation of the two figures, — the watching father and 


the dead son, “ And Rustum and his son were left alone.” 
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It is one of art’s commonplaces that the sense of loneliness is 
more forcibly impressed if a single figure be introduced into an 
otherwise deserted spot. Tennyson makes the “all dark and red 
room” in ‘The Palace of Art’ much more oppressive in its deso- 
lation by the presence of the solitary pacing figure :— 

“a tract of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone, 


Who paced forever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low, large moon.” 


So here, had the poet described the lonely surroundings with 
no human being near the two figures, he would not have empha- 
sized the still desolation of the scene with half so strong a power as 
he does by letting the river run with a thread of human personality 
through the picture, and by carrying on its existence far beyond 
the scene of conflict till it sees the stars “shining upon the Aral 
Sea.” This is the crowning stroke of a master pencil, the finishing 
touch to an artistic whole. 

Lucy Allen Paton. 





MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE: ‘KING JOHN,’ AND CONCLUSION. 


SHAKESPEARE has, in this drama, departed from history in 
many particulars. This is shown in the character of King John 
himself. In history, John’s career throughout is marked by wanton 
cruelty, utter shamelessness of life, treachery, and tyranny. “‘ Foul 
as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence of John.’ The 
terrible verdict of his contemporaries has passed into the sober 
judgment of history.” * But of this John we see little in the early 
pages of the play. Indeed, he seems almost heroic as he leads the 
hosts of united England against a foreign foe, — the “ thunders of 
his cannon” heard ere the messenger “can report” his coming. 
‘He is not,” says Gervinus, “the image of a brutal tyrant, but 
only the type of a hard manly nature.” Indeed, we have scarcely a 





* Green’s Hist. of English People, Vol. I. p. 231. 
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mention of any other vice in John except his passion of inordinate 
ambition for the crown, and the deeds which grow out of that. 

Then, too, “the play turns on what is entirely unhistorical or 
if not entirely unhistorical, on what went for nothing with John’s 
barons, namely, the defect of his title to the crown and the exclu- 
sion of the rightful heir, his elder brother Geoffrey’s son, Arthur, 
and the supposed murder of that son, in order to maintain usurped 
power.” * 

Now it is worthy of note that each of these departures from 
history serves to heighten the moral proportion of the play in just 
this point which we are considering ; namely, the fatalism of an 
overmastering passion: for (1) the fall of a man of noble and 
heroic qualities, under the tyranny of a bad passion, is more im- 
pressive than the fall of a man thoroughly bad; (2) out of all 
John’s wicked passions Shakespeare has held up and emphasized 
one, — the one which the record of history, from his wicked and 
uncalled-for rebellions against his father and brother to the murder 
of Arthur, shows was really John’s “ruling passion,” — and out of 
the long story of the monarch’s crimes, he has selected one which 
he emphasizes. In this, by freeing his passion and his crime from 
the complicated mass of wickedness and crimes with which they 
are intertwined and overlapped, he has held before us and impressed 
upon us that wicked passion and its results in a way which would 
have been impossible otherwise. 

Of course, if Shakespeare is true to the “moral constitution of 
things” in this point, he must be true to life, and therefore we 
might expect to find him all the more true to history ; but a drama 
cannot boast all time for its own, as can history. Actions that 
took years to complete, characters which a lifetime has developed, 
often have to be shown in a single act. Then, too, the drama can 
take up and simplify the complications of outer circumstance and 
inner passion, so interwoven in real life, and in this way emphasize 
and intensify that which it sets forth. In this drama, Shakespeare 
is true to something truer than history; for perhaps there had 





* Corson’s Introd. to Shakespeare, p. 163. 
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been a time when John was not the slave of his passions, —his 
ambition, his tyranny, his lust, his cruelty, and his fear; though 
that time was not when he marched into France against the armies 
of King Philip. Even if there had been no such time in John’s 
life, even if he had been “conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity,” 
there zs such a time in the life of every normal human being, 
and the artist here, in presenting John to us in that normal 
condition, is truer to the moral constitution of things than he 
would be did he paint John at first as the monster history shows 
him to be. 

John is first presented to us as the leader of the united forces 
of England against a foreign foe, and so as the standard-bearer of 
that principle of nationality which the drama throughout so empha- 
sizes. His mother’s suggestion of “easy arguments of love” to 
settle the conflict has no weight with him; he prefers to defend 
his throne and his nation by his own bravery and the valor of 
English arms. 

But, after a battle with the French, John, conscious of his own 
“weak right,” to “stop Arthur’s title in the whole,” willingly 
‘departs with a part” of his kingdom. But he still holds firm the 
integrity of his nation against another foreign influence, — that of 
the Pope; and for this reason war with France breaks out anew. 
Arthur is taken prisoner, and now John’s unholy ambition and fear 
reach their climax. 

John might have said with Macbeth, ‘ To be thus is nothing, 
but to be safely thus.” His passion, like Macbeth’s, is ambition for 
sovereignty and power. As in the case of Macbeth, too, his fear 
strengthens his passion for the final deed of blood. Arthur is in 
his power, —a weak, frail child, whose ambition is “to be out of 
prison and keep sheep,” —a child least of all, seemingly, to be 
feared ; but John, conscious of one wrong done to him, thinks he 
will only feel safe when he has done another and a greater one, 
and so he gives the order for his death. To be sure, the order 
is never carried out, and Arthur perishes by an accident; but its 
moral consequences to the soul of John are the same as if it had 
been carried out, and Shakespeare takes care that its outer conse- 
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quences shall be the same, by keeping nobles and people ignorant 
that Arthur has not perished by the order of his uncle. 

The death of Arthur is the turning-point of the play, — that 
which we have named “ the passing of the action into the hands of 
Fate,” — that is, it is the point where the consequences of John’s 
deeds, which culminated in the order for the murder of Arthur, 
begin to accumulate on his head ; the point where he can no longer 
control events, but where events begin to control him. This is 
clearly shown as the result—the inevitable result in the very 
nature of things —of the fact that an unholy passion, and not 
reason and right and duty, has been controlling his will. For 
because of this fact his nobles revolt; in anticipation of it, the 
armies of France are again threatening him, and not even his 
disgraceful alliance with the Pope can disperse them, when Louis 
learns that the deed is done. King John himself loses all his 
former energy and assertion, and “ floats with the tide.” 

The monarch who had disdained “arguments of love,” and 
marched to France at the head of his victorious armies, now yields 
his crown to the Pandulph’s hand, in order from his hand to receive 
it back, and so to patch a peace with France ; and he goes to the war 
at last, not of his own will, but to be the figure-head of a contest 
which Falconbridge’s glorious English spirit has inspired, and now 
sustains. He shrinks and trembles before omens and prophecies, 
and the real dangers of domestic revolt and foreign attack. The 
man who was once “lord of his presence” is shaken by “fears 
within and- foes without.” His “inward liberty” is gone, and cir- 
cumstances are fast drawing the net about him to deprive him of 
his “ outward liberty.” 

It may be objected that John dies at last, not as a direct result 
of the overmastery of his passion for sovereignty and his conse- 
quent crime in the murder of his nephew, but as a direct result 
of his really commendable refusal to submit to the Pope, for he 
is poisoned by a monk. 

That is true, and it does seem a point against this thought; it 
seems that the fatalism of his passion might be more impressive 
if his death were the direct result of his passion. But that would 
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only be carrying out in the letter what is clearly set forth in spirit 
in his death, for when we reach this point in John’s career, we 
feel that the manner of his death matters little. In the midst of a 
disaffected and disloyal people, with his own power to rule all 
gone, his death could not fail to be brought about in some way. 
The reader feels that he can say to John as Falconbridge to 
Hubert : — 


“ Do but despair ; 
And if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee; a rush will be a beam 
To hang thee on; or, would’st thou drown thyself, 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to stifle such a villain up.” 


And so Macbeth and Hamlet, Othello and Lear, and the rest 
have all come before us, and told their story and delivered their 
message. Told in different phrase, in diverse tones and in many 
accents, it is yet at heart the same message. Othello, the once 
successful general and happy husband, dying upon the corpse of 
his murdered wife, tells it; Antony, the “triple pillar of the 
world,” who comes to see himself but as a “ vapor,” and Macbeth, 
the Hero of Scotland, to whom life at last is only a “ tale told by 
an idiot,” repeat it ; it thunders forth in the “ ungoverned rage”’ 
which destroys Lear’s life, and breathes in sighs from the depths 
of Lady Macbeth’s bursting heart; it glints forth from every 
tragedy and shows in every character, and always it speaks to our 
souls of the power of human passion, the blessedness of human 
freedom, and the solemnity and awfulness of human fate. 

“Of all our study,” says Dowden, “the last end and aim 
should be to ascertain how a great writer or artist has served the 
life of man.” We ask that question of the greatest artist of the 
literary world, and these, his tragedies, make answer: ‘“ Our lesson 
is written in blood, but it is true and eternal — there is no outer 
liberty apart from inner liberty, control of affairs is first control 
of self, and ungoverned passion must forever mean shipwreck of 
life, destruction, and death.” 
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This is the negative side of the picture of moral freedom. 
Happily the canvas has another face: men do not always fail to 
control their passions, do not always fall into the hands of fate ; 
and this face Shakespeare has shown in many of his comedies 
and in many minor characters of his tragedies. But it is the 
darker side of the picture with which tragedy as a whole deals. 
The positive side, in which will and reason triumph, commands 
our admiration and applause; but the negative side, in which 
passion is victorious, is no less impressive. Albany, who will not 
“let his hands obey his blood,” Horatio, who is Hamlet’s ideal of 
the self-possessed man, Kent following his master through all 
fortunes, and never losing his moral equipoise, all are noble and 
heroic, but they do not leave the strong impression on our souls 
that Lear and Othello and Macbeth do. “ Passion’s slave,” hope- 
less and helpless in the hands of Fate, “like a limed bird which 
struggling to be free, is more engaged” emphasizes the worth and 
the value of moral freedom in human life as a direct setting forth 
of it has never done. 

This fatalism of Shakespeare’s dramas is even more impressive 
than the absolute fatalism of the old Greek masters. CEdipus, in 
his horror at his deed, striking out the eyes that had looked their 
last on Jocasta, his mother and his wife, as she lies dead before 
him, is terrible ; but he is not so impressive as Macbeth, hounded 
to the death, fighting for mere life, with soul already dead in his 
breast; Clytemnestra, dying by the hand of her own son, is 
wretched, pitiable; but she is not so impressive as the delicate, 
womanly Lady Macbeth as she wails, ‘‘all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand.” In the case of the Greek charac- 
ter, we feel pity and that resignation always felt for the “‘ Cannot be 
helped ;”” but in Shakespeare, behind the real, the terrible “ now,” 
stand forever the spectral figures of the “once,” the “ might have 
been.” We remember the time when no crimson spot stained 
the little white hand, when Macbeth was brave and patriotic, his 
country’s savior, not its tyrant, and we cry, “ Do human deeds mean 
this and this? Surely human passion is mighty and human 
destiny terrible.” If Greek tragedy was a Colossus, Shakespeare’s 
is a human soul. 
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This “ lesson of life” which Shakespeare has concretely and artis- 
tically expressed in the lives of his tragic heroes, this lesson which 
is no less a lesson if it be both unconsciously taught and uncon- 
sciously learned, is not a new one to us, It has gazed at us from 
the pages of philosophies, it has thundered above us from platforms 
and pulpits, it has been crystallized for us into precepts and rules of 
action. But such lessons, though great, stated in abstract dogmas 
and rules, the world refuses to learn ; no criminal was ever reformed 
by the subtle expositions of Plato or Aristotle, no slave of passion 
ever set free by threading the moral syllogisms of a Butler or a Kant, 
no sinner reclaimed under the categorical preaching of the Ten 
Commandments. It takes life to win life to itself. To the warm 
flesh and blood of a concrete lesson, the soul which would be dead 
to moral precepts and philosophical treatises responds gladly and 
gratefully. “The letter is dead, the spirit giveth life.’ We live 
in the concrete, and other concrete life has for our souls an affinity 
which all abstraction must forever lack, and literature which 
embodies life must ever be more potent over the hearts of men 
than abstract precepts or the best gems of philosophy; and so we 
bow in gratitude and joy before the literary artist who gathers up 
and emphasizes in the ideal life of his dramas this great moral 
lesson of Will and Passion and Fate. Ella Adams Moore. 





WHAT HAS POETRY DONE FOR THE WORLD ? 


I was reading an article in PoET-LoRE, when I suddenly 
stopped and asked myself, “What has poetry done for the world; 
what is it doing?” 

Doubtless more than a few prosaic and cavilling individuals 
have put this same query with sarcastic intent or with ill-concealed 
indifference as to the reply. There are multitudes of well-bred, 
successful people, as the world goes, who have no ear for rhythm 
and no perception of thought as it comes to the poet in verse and 
to the artist in color. 
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Poetry is to them a simple study in black and white. Or, if 
there is an appeal to the ear, the sound is but a jingle, not nearly 
so sweet as the lap of the waters on the bow ofa boat. Uncon- 
sciously, however, it is even then the poetry of motion that is 
appealing tothem. Certain primitive melodies there are, too, whose 
metre lifts their feet, and swings head and hand accordantly. 

After all, are there many in whom there is not something of 
response to popular verse, — though it be simply on the physical 
plane, — who are swayed by the beat of a drum, though stolid 
under symphonic harmony? We may claim, even here, that the 
mission of true poetry is almost universal. 

For a great multitude it has been, it is, an uplift strong and 
mighty, resting the soul as the view of a glowing sunset, singing 
to the heart as the waters sing to those who rock in ship’s cradles. 
To them the poet's verse-framed thought comes like a mighty lever 
raising them from drudgery, kindling in the bush and tangle of 
care the divine fire that illuminates all sordid things and defies 
the grind of routine. 

To how many, also, has the portrayal of temptation and its over- 
coming, ina rhythmical force and measure that beat itself all un- 
bidden upon their brain, brought a coronation of self-victory, the 
inspiration of all experience for good! 

Another influence of great importance, especially to the rest- 
less, indeed equally valuable to every thinker, is the analogy 
between the ancient and the modern mind. It is marvellous to 
note the poetic expression of the same thought in varying phrase 
through succeeding ages. The call of humanity is in it; and often 
we recognize not only “the cry of the human,” but likewise the 
evidence of a strong intellectual energy. 

My attention was called recently to this stanza from Omar 
Khayyam and its correspondence to another from Bethune. Here 
is the so-called “‘ Pagan” stanza : — 

“Ah! if the soul can fling the dust aside, 
And, naked, on the air of heaven ride, 


Were it not a shame, were it not a shame 
In this clay carcase prisoned to abide ?” 
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Now compare it with the following from a hymn in the Episco- 
pal Hymnal and in the ‘ Songs for the Sanctuary’ used for many 
years in Congregational church-worship : — 

“Tt is not death to fling 
Aside this sinful dust, 
And rise, on strong exulting wing, 
To live among the just.” 

The environment of each writer shapes his diction; neverthe- 
less, when the inner genius of his expression is caught, its wings 
have the same hues that belong to that talent which soars under 
other suns. The two minds are not like the “two red fans of a 
butterfly”’ in Browning, but the flash of the sunlight upon the 
wings of their poesy in either case brings out the motif of the 
phrasing. It is the recognition of the inner movement of the soul 
in poetry which brings to every individual who really experiences 
it a sort of comfort, a kind of solace. The comfort of this sym- 
pathy consists in the truth the poet has demonstrated that we are 
all appealing dumbly or with words to the Infinite. 

Louise S. Baker. 





SOME BRITISH VERSE: NEW AND OLD.* 


Out of the bitterness of Armenian wrongs a deeper sweetness 
has come to Mr. William Watson’s emotional nature. So, in a 





* The Father of the Forest and Other Poems. By William Watson. 
With portrait. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. London: John Lane. 
1895. ($1.25.)—-New Poems by Christina Rossetti, hitherto unpub- 
lished or uncollected. Edited by William Michael Rossetti. With 
portrait from a drawing by D. G. Rossetti. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1896. ($1.75.) —Song Favours. By C. W. Dalmon. 
1895. ($1.25.) — Vespertilia and Other Poems. By Rosamund Marriott 
Watson. 1895. ($1.50.) The Death Wake or Lunacy. A Necro- 
maunt in three chimeras. By Thomas T. Stoddart. With an Introduc- 
tion by Andrew Lang. 1895. ($1.50.) London: John Lane. Chicago: 
Way and Williams. —Songs of a Heart’s Surrender and Other Verse. 
By Arthur L. Salmon. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1895. (50 cts.) — Poems by Robert Southey. Chosen and ar- 
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way, we have vengeance of the Devil, who, as Goethe says, in 
‘Faust,’ wills the bad and works the good. In his last volume, 
Mr. Watson’s sonnet to ‘The Turk in Armenia’ strikes the pre- 
lude to ‘The Purple East,’ which is not yet put in book form. 
But, behind the gift of righteous pity he has lately shown so fully, 
there must have been a ripening spiritual capacity, and through- 
out ‘The Father of the Forest and Other Poems’ there are signs 
of it. His lyric prayer to Fortune is answered in the uplift of the 
aspiration that framed it, as such prayers are wont to be, — 
“One boon of Fortune I implore, 
With one petition kneel : 
At least caress me not before 
Thou break me on thy wheel.” 

A poet of this temper is too good for the Laureateship, as it is 
now understood, and may make clear his claim to the name that 
needs no adornment — Poet. 

In this last volume the flow of his measures is not less smooth, 
the tenor of his thought less obvious, nor his loyalty to poetic 
traditions of the past less close; but along the line of genius 
which is characteristically his, there are tokens of development. 

It is part of Mr. Watson’s fidelity to his great predecessors to 
leave experimenting of any sort to others, and his stanza-forms 
are old ones he seeks to make as flawless as he can. In‘ The 
Tomb of Burns’ he follows Wordsworth’s ‘ At the Grave of Burns’ 
in employing a form Burns himself often used; and he succeeds 
in exceeding Wordsworth in careful finish. In the comparison of 
Burns with other poets which he introduces here, he condenses 
much good criticism in a few choice epithets. 

In ‘The Hymn to the Sea,’ the hexameters he moulds into a 
long, even succession of like lines, separated into four parts, or 
cantos, are in themselves hard to impeach; but are they appro- 


ranged by Edward Dowden. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1895. ($1.00.) — Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. Edited 
by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1895. ($1.00.) — 
The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited, with Notes and Appendices, 
by H. Buxton Forman. Boston’: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1895. ($3-00.) 
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priate to the uneven hurly-burly of moody multitudinous seas ? 
Such a phrase as “Sea that breakest forever, that breakest and 
never is broken,” is perilously close to the puerility of a verbal 
quip. Still his usually happy turn at phrases oftener lays hold on 
the irresistible in this volume, and there is a steady-going warmth 
that kindles towards a new intensity. 

The first part of ‘The Father of the Forest’ fancies the days 
and the men that have laid their touch upon England during the 
life of one yew-tree. These lines occur in it: — 

. “when England’s eyes 
Wet with tempestuous joy, beheld 


Round her rough coasts the thundering main 
Strewn with the ruined dream of Spain.” 


The aptness of that “ruined dream” strewing the coasts is 
irresistible. And in the same poem the tree with the cavern that 
was once its heart is made to say, — 


“Me, with blind arm, in season due, 
Let the aerial woodman hew.” 


In the second part of the poem the yew speaks with the voice 
of the Universal, rebuking with its larger sense of the range of 
life the fancies the poet, in the first part, clusters merely about the 
courtly glories of a single country, —the plan of the poem as a 
whole leading up to this climax, which is a fine instance of the 
intensity Mr. Watson’s steady-going warmth can kindle :— 

. . “all, in their unlikeness blend 
Confederate to one golden end — 
Beauty: the Vision whereunto, 
In Joy, with pantings from afar, 
Through sound and odour, form and hue, 
And mind and clay, and worm and star — 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled — 
Toils the indomitable world.” 


Suppression is the secret and the blazon of Christina Rossetti’s 
work; and if out of suppression she had the unerring wit to 
shape so well, what might she not have done if her nun-like bonds 
had not shut out of the sun her rich sensuous nature and her 
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sprite-like fancy? Her artistic potentiality and spontaneous touch 
is undeniable; and in collecting a larger bulk of verse to see her 
in, Mr. W. M. Rossetti has done a brother's service to the public 
as well as to his sister. It is scarcely less undeniable that her 
capability lacked outer worldly argument to wax strong upon. 
Her unusual gift deployed itself upon pale material in a shut-in 
woman’s world. Thwarted desires, death, regret, simple ballad- 
themes predominate. They are varied with all the ghostliness, 
whims, quaint words and images her facile fancy can create to 
wreak itself on. In two poems, here, ‘The Triad’ and ‘A Bed of 
Forget-me-nots,’ she confesses herself with a rare positiveness on 
love. There is a tricksy Elizabethan wording about the ‘ Bed of 
Forget-me-nots,’ which closes with these lines : — 


“ Love is not taught in learning’s school, 
Love is not parcelled out by rule: 
Hath curb or call an answer got ? — 
So free must be Forget-me-not. 

Give me the flame no dampness dulls, 

The passion of the instinctive pulse, 

Love steadfast as a fixéd star, 

Tender as doves with nestlings are, 

More large than time, more strong than death : 
This all creation travails of — 

She groans not for a passing breath — 
This is Forget-me-not and Love.” 


And in a high contrast as to form is this vigorous sonnet : — 


“ Three sang of love together: one with lips 
- Crimson, with cheeks and bosom in a glow, 
Flushed to the yellow hair and finger-tips ; 
And one there sang who soft and smooth as snow 
Bloomed like a tinted hyacinth at a show ; 
And one was blue with famine after love, 
Who like a harpstring snapped rang harsh and low 
The burden of what those were singing of. 
One shamed herself in love ; one temperately 
Grew gross in soulless love, a sluggish wife ; 
One famished died for love. Thus two of three 
Took death for love and won him after strife ; 
One droned in sweetness like a fattened bee : 
All on the threshold, yet all short of life.” 
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‘Song Favours’ is a pat title for Mr. Dalmon’s little book. It 
shows precisely the manner of his work. Short lines of two and 
three or four stresses predominate; and the childlike trip and go 
there is about these pieces matches the short tales they tell of 
elves, mermaids, the gold at a rainbow’s end, and the like. They 
have no depth, but a bright attractiveness, “something soft and 
clear and full of country side simplicity” that suits the Sussex 
muse this Sussex poet woos. 

The charm of ‘ Vespertilia’ and its companion verses is woven 
to the most tenuous degree out of evanescence. A delicate sense 
of the values of glimmering colors and evasive tones contributes 
with a light yet smooth metrical touch to produce effects some- 
what like the flitting brush of the night wind against the cheek. 
This attempt to describe an impression is perhaps not as fanciful 
as it seems, for the wind is frequently a factor in the poetic para- 
phernalia of the book. Its use, for example, in ‘The Wind’s 
Summons’ or ‘A Midnight Harvest,’ carries with it a sense of 
ghostliness, of the tangibleness close to the imperceptible, which 
is a characteristic effect of the craftsmanship in this volume. 

Of course, a nature open to the potency of the impalpable has 
been struck with the half-mocking, evasive, yet piquant influence 
of Spring on a great city; and there are two or three songs of 
London here which are charming, among them this :— 

“The sun’s on the pavement 
The current comes and goes 


And the grey streets of London 
They blossom like the rose. 


“ Crowned with the Spring sun 
Vistas fair and fine ; 
What joy that waits not ? 
What that may not be? 
“The bluebells may beckon, 
The cuckoos call —and yet — 
The grey streets of London 
I never may forget. 
“ O, fair shines the gold moon 
On blossom-clustered eaves 
And bright blinks the gas-lamp 
Between the linden leaves. 
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And the green country meadows 
Are fresh and fine to see, 

But the grey streets of London 
Are all the world to me.” 


‘The Death Wake’ is a rarity for the literary student as well 
as for the collector ; and on the ground of its uniqueness in show- 
ing a lonely English wave dashing feverishly to the same mark on 
the strand of Time as the French flood towards Romanticisme 
attained about 1830, Mr. Andrew Lang has urged its reproduction. 
The repulsive is closely intertwined with the beauty there is in this 
forgotten poem by a young man who died leaving scarce another 
sign of his poetic capacity. It is a ghoulish, lunatic story of a 
monk’s love for a nun who died. Driven to insanity with hope- 
lessness, he took her from her tomb, and carried her body with 
him for days on a skiff at sea till they were cast on an island, and 
at last whelmed in the sea by a storm-tide, but not before they 
met a hermit, the sole inhabitant of the island, who after the death 
of the madman discovered that the dead girl was his daughter 
whom his unloving heart had condemned to be a nun. This as- 
tonishing story yet has serene and lucid intervals of descriptive 
fancy really capable of carrying off, or even heightening, a good 
deal of situation and effect in themselves ridiculous or disgusting. 
Had the third chimera been spared, or all of it except the part 
describing the ‘‘ waters sweeping madly to their core” the bodies 
of the lover and his ghastly bride, while the nature of the stricken 
Julio felt the light of his immortal being melt into eternity, then, 
perhaps, no doubtful honor would be yielded the creator of such 
an apostrophe as this to the sea, dramatically put in the mouth of 
the lunatic lover : — 

. .. “Ye have power and passion and a sound 
As of the flying of an angel round 

The mighty world; and ye are one with time. 
Ilold truce, thou elder brother! for we are, 

In feature, as the sun is to a star, 

So are we like, and we are touch’d in tune 
With lunacy as music; and the moon, 
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That setteth the tides sentinel before 

Thy camp of waters, on the pebbled shore, 
And measures their great footsteps to and fro, 
Hath lifted up into my brain the flow 

Of this mad tide of blood.” 


But no restraining subtlety of art held Mr. Stoddart back from 
perpetrating that third wormy chimera with a conventional end- 
ing, a fact revealing a materialism of bent which perhaps explains 
his failure to fulfil the promise of ‘The Death Wake.’ 

The title-poem of Mr. Salmon’s second collection is superior, 
we think, to his ‘Other Verse,’ and to anything in his earlier 
volume. It consists of a sequence of love lyrics, ‘Songs of a 
Heart’s Surrender,’ whose melodic simplicity and unaffected easy 
expression are very attractive. 


“ Wise men whose souls have suffered and grown strong 
With struggle, after conflict long, 
Say that the heavenly love is won 
By loss of what the earthly fed upon — 
That such a love as mine 
Is but a narrow path to the divine ; 
And if the soul 
Would win that better goal, 
Its gain must be 
By loss of what it loves so utterly. 
Ah me, ah me! — 
I am contented with the lower love — 
I am content to stand, 
Mine eyes on thine, my hand within thy hand ; 
Nor hunger for a mystic recompense 
Of soul absorption beyond sight and sense.” 


Southey’s romantic work with its wealth of foreign material — 
French, Spanish, Hindoo, Arabian — is an eloquent and significant 
reminder of the yeasty times whence Wordsworth, Shelley, and the 
rich modern dynasty of English poets arose. And a better occa- 
sion than now, when we are beginning to have an inkling of the 
kinship of successive poets and poetic periods, to reawaken a just 
interest in Southey could not be found, nor a more judicious editor 
than Professor Dowden, to select and set before the public in a 
single Golden Treasury volume the best representation of Southey’s 


voluminous verse. 
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The Athenzum Press Series is a series of modern English 
Texts admirably adjusted to the desires of both student and 
reader. The latest addition to it which has reached us is an 
excellent volume of selections from Herrick by Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr. 
A wide range of work is given, including not merely the poems 
with the special lyrical charm peculiar to Herrick at his best, such 
as the familiar verses to the Blossoms, ‘ Fair pledges of a fruitful 
tree,’ or to the Daisies, ‘Shut not so soon; the dull-ey’d night,’ 
etc., but also a good well-rounded representation of his entire pro- 
duction with its due flavor of unpleasant epigrams. Part of that 
humility of the modern public towards the classics which is an 
obstacle to due appreciation of present-day achievements is owing 
to its ignorance of all but the very attar of defunct genius. A 
little more employment of the historic sense on a larger body of 
selection would bring it closer to the truth. Professor Hale’s 
principle of selection seems to us a needed one, especially in 
schools where imperfect knowledge of the character of an author’s 
output ought not to be allowed to bias facts. The introduction 
and notes seek to be genuinely illustrative, and among the special 
points of interest suggested by him is the relation Herrick’s art 
holds to the precise and formal elegance of the period Pope 
dominated. In reinforcement of this some statistics are given 
showing the general tendency of Herrick’s art away from the run- 
on verse and towards completion and careful polish within each 
line. 

The popular editions of the poets which T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
have issued, they are now genuinely reconstructing and enriching 
by a series well called the Student’s Edition, in which are given 
the best texts and annotations with careful biographical sketches, 
etc. Their new Student’s Edition of Keats isan example. Mr. H. 
Buxton Forman’s is the complete and really definitive edition of 
Keats, including, with all the published poems, all that can be 
derived from posthumous manuscripts. This text complete is care- 
fully reproduced, with its notes throughout the body of the book 
which give various readings and other such information, and its 
appendices which include the early reviews of Keats by the 
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Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and Leigh Hunt, Payne’s ‘Story of 
Isabella’ and other matter illustrating Keats. Prefacing the whole 
is a concise biographical sketch of the poet by Mr. N. H. Dole. 
This volume is of notable value to all American readers who want 
the best standard text and illustrative notes at a moderate price. 
P. 





MARGARET FULLER AND HER FRIENDS.* 


Over half a century ago Margaret Fuller held ten Conversa- 
tions upon Greek Mythology at Mr. Ripley’s house in Boston. 
Elizabeth Peabody, Elizabeth Hoar, Mrs. Farrar, Emerson, the 
late W. W. Story, sculptor and poet, Dr. F. F. Hedge and James 
Freeman Clarke, the Unitarian divines, Alcott, the Concord phi- 
losopher, — these and others shared in the talk; and the youngest 
chiel amang them a’— Mrs. Dall, then Caroline W. Healey — 
noted the main things said. These time-yellowed notes, which she 
has recently published, are an interesting and important contri- 
bution towards the circumstantial history of America’s young 
thought. 

It does not in the least matter that guileless inaccuracies enough 
to make modern erudition wince a little crop out here and there; 
nor that the allegorical explanation of the rise of myths is neces- 
sarily unsatisfying to the larger, more vital view of the growth of 
world-ideas which has since arisen. Only one of the group (Mr. 
Wheeler) had more scholarship on the subject than Margaret 
Fuller had; and what he brought out tended to reinforce the 
positions she had independently reached. All flaws of the schol- 
arly sort in the book but mark to-day’s progress, and emphasize 
Margaret Fuller’s own remarkable anticipation of the unity under- 
lying mythological expressions. Each differentiation afforded her 
a clew to the national genius that moulded the idea. Her view of 





* Margaret and her Friends, or Ten Conversations with Margaret 
Fuller upon the Mythology of the Greeks and its Expression in Art. 
Caroline Healey Dall. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1895. ($1.00.) 
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the flow of things, her large classifications and penetrating per- 
ception of the essential, not only distinguish her above the other 
talkers, they make the atmosphere of her words congenial yet. 
One cannot but wish that some of the well-equipped scholars of 
to-day might be dowered with the synthetic sense and insight of 
this perforce poorly equipped woman, whose technical lacks should 
not blind any one to the pioneering quality of her mind. 

The following little cross-purpose bout with Emerson makes 
part of the record of the sixth discussion, and gives a taste of the 
book. ‘ Everything was produced by antagonism,” she said. 
‘There was a human need of sin.” Emerson was roused to op- 
pose faith in its stead, saying: “It was man’s privilege to resist 
the evil, to recognize it—never! Good was all the true soul took 
note of. It was a duty not to look.” But Margaret thought “it 
the climax of sin to despair. She believed evil to be a good in the 
grand scheme of things. She would not recognize it as a blunder. 
She would not accept the world, did she not believe evil working 
in it for good.” P. 





THE ‘LYRIC POETS’ SERIES. 


THE attractions, external and internal, of the little ‘Lyric Poets’ 
Series Mr. Ernest Rhys is ably editing have been already dwelt upon 
in Port-LorE. The successors to the ‘ Prelude to Poetry’ and ‘The 
Lyrical Poems of Spenser’ deserve as much praise as the earlier issues, 
and more the reader need not ask. Those simple, homely traits which 
make the tuneful songs of Burns a dear possession of the common heart, 
also make it particularly suitable that they should be bound up in such a 
convenient little volume, pretty enough and handy enough to be an 
intimate companion. All the old favorites are here, even to ‘The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night’ and ‘Tam O’Shanter.’ The Introduction is 
a sensible man’s portrait of Burns; and dates of composition, old bal- 
lad sources, and the like bibliographical information is given unobtru- 
sively and concisely, along with the tune, under each title. 

In giving almost all of the ‘Astrophel and Stella’ sonnets and songs 
in the dainty shape of the “ Lyric Poets’ ” series, Mr. Rhys has done the 
modern reader a real service and convenience. The line of succession is 
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very intimate between Shakespeare’s sonnets and these of the chevalier- 
poet, and no student of English literature fails to be interested in that 
little Club of Rhymers whose experimental exercises in various verse is 
represented here by Sidney’s poems from ‘ Arcadia,’ and whose nice 
restrictions of taste are pleasant enough when the large liberty of English 
poetry, swinging unfettered beyond them, includes them as but a little 
part of its wide demesnes. 

Two later volumes in the series deal with the lyric poetry of the 
sible. (The Lyrical Poems of Robert Burns. — The Lyrical Poems of 
Sir Philip Sidney. London: J. M. Dent & Co. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. Each $1.00.) 





BOOK INKLINGS. 





THE CENTENARY Borns fitly celebrates the irresistible popu- 
larity of the great Scots Poet, and is an important international 
literary event. The English poet, Mr. W. E. Henley, with Mr. T. 
F. Henderson, edit the four volumes which will complete the set, 
giving an authoritative and complete text, and covering many new 
poems and readings from MSS. and chapbooks lately accessible. 
Portraits and facsimiles add to the attractions of this edition, Vol. 
I. of which is published in Boston by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., con- 
currently with its issue in Edinboro’ town by the Scotch publishers. 
In THE ‘ People’s Tennyson’ Macmillan & Co. are giving, in 
a series of attractive little pocket quarto volumes of about a hundred 
pages each, all of Tennyson’s poetic wealth to whosoever has forty- 
five cents to pay for a choice volume-ful of it. ‘ Juvenilia;’ ‘The 
Lady of Shalott and Other Poems,’ including ‘CEnone’ and ‘ The 
Palace of Art;’ ‘A Dream of Fair Women,’ with other poems ; 
and so on, following the order of the complete collected works, 
‘Locksley Hall,’ ‘ Will Waterproof,’ ‘The Princess,’ a dominant 
poem presiding over the little group of poems each of these miniature 
tomes comprises, and giving its title to the volume. The same 
publishers supply a Tennyson Hand-book by Morton Luce ($1.75), 
undertaking to do for the late Laureate the same sort of annotation 
done for Browning by Mrs. Orr, and they also send us a new 
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edition of Mr. Arthur Waugh’s Life of Tennyson ($2). Both 
these volumes we mean to speak of later more fully. The real 
appreciative study of the Poetry of the World, to be traced along 
broad lines, is in its infancy yet, and will be able to do much for 
mankind; it is good to see the tools for it accumulating. 

From Macmillan & Co. also comes a new translation of Dante’s 
‘Inferno’ into Spenserian metre by Mr. George Musgrove, who 
considers that form the right English equivalent for serza rima, 
and whose work we must now only acknowledge. 

THE ROLFE SHAKESPEARE has invaded England triumph- 
antly. This series of the Plays, so long favorably familiar to Ameri- 
can schools and colleges and to American students and readers 
of all sorts and conditions, who have found it to partake, after 
its own kind and degree, of the universal quality of Shakespeare 
himself, is now brought out in Shakespeare’s own land by Clive 
of the University Correspondence College Press, 13 Booksellers’ 
Row, Strand, London; and we congratulate the readers and students 
of England not less than our honorary associate, Dr. Rolfe, on 
this every way fortunate new British issue. 

THE edition of Poe on which Mr. Stedman and Mr. Wood- 
berry have been lavishing their best labors is completed by the issue 
of its tenth volume. Its publishers, Messrs Stone & Kimball, lay 
claim to the production of the final and definitive Poe. 











SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
WHITTIER’S ‘MABEL MARTIN’: AMERICAN HISTORIC POEMS. 


A COMMEMORATION of the witchcraft period in the early history 
of the English settlers in the new world is given by Whittier, which 
shows the fever of superstitious fear of witches subsiding into com- 
mon-sense and human kindliness. 

The historic facts relating to the trial and execution of Mabel 
Martin’s mother at Gallows Hill in Salem, July 19, 1692, closely 
resemble other such instances, and illustrate the whole period of 


witch-delusion. 
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The mother of Whittier’s heroine, Susanna Martin, of Ames- 
bury, was indicted as having on the “second day of May and 
divers other days and times forcefully wickedly and feloniously 
used, practised, and exercised, against one Mary Wolcott of Salem 
Village, certain detestable arts called witchcraft,” ‘also for sundry 
other acts of witchcraft.” Another indictment was brought against 
her for “ afflicting’”’ Mercy Lewis. 

These two girls who accused her of having “ consumed, wasted, 
and tormented” them, belonged to the group of eight children and 
young women who made all the Salem accusations which resulted 
in the execution of twenty persons and the prosecution and im- 
prisonment of about one hundred and fifty more unfortunates in 
various parts of the province of Massachusetts Bay. 

These girls and children were excited on the one hand by the 
Pagan superstition of two slaves, an old squaw from Mexico, called 
Tituba, and her husband John Indian; on the other, by the Chris- 
tian superstition of Samuel Parris, minister of the church in Salem, 
Increase Mather, President of Harvard College, and his son Cotton 
Mather, in particular, whose curious book, ‘Wonders of the In- 
visible World’ (1693), gives the following so-called “evidence” 
against Susanna Martin, and the dialogues between her and the 
magistrate : — 

John Atkinson testified that he exchanged a cow with a son of 
Susanna Martin, whereat she muttered and was unwilling she 
should have it. Going to receive this cow, though he hamstringed 
her and haltered her, she of a tame creature grew so mad that 
they could scarce get her along. She broke her ropes, and though 
tied fast to a tree, yet she made her escape and gave them such 
trouble as they could ascribe to no cause but witchcraft. 

Sarah Atkinson testified that Susanna Martin came from Ames- 
bury to their house at Newbury in an extraordinary season, when 
it was not fit for any one to travel. She came (as she said) all 
that long way on foot. She bragged and showed how dry she was; 
nor could it be perceived that so much as the soles of her shoes 
were wet. She should herself have been wet up to her knees if 
she had come so far; but Martin replied she scorned to be drabbled. 
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John Kembal testified that Susanna Martin, upon a causeless 
disgust, threatened him that a certain cow of his should never do 
him any more good, and it came to pass accordingly. 

More testimony of the same character was given, and also the 
“evidences of many persons very sensibly and grievously be- 
witched . . . with cruel and frequent fits to hinder the poor suf- 
ferers from giving in their complaints.” The dialogue between the 
magistrate and Goody Martin is given as follows : — 

“ Pray, what ails these people?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ But what do you think ails them ?” 

“TJ do not desire to spend my judgment upon it.” 

“Don’t you think they are bewitched ?” 

“No, I do not think they are.” 

“ Tell us your thoughts about them then.” 

“ No, my thoughts are my own when they are in, but when they 
are out they are another’s —their master , 

“«Their master’! Who do you think is their master?” 

“Tf they be dealing in the black art you may know as well as I.” 

“ Well, what have you done towards this?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“Why, ’tis you or your appearance.” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Ts it not your master? How comes your appearance to hurt 
these?” 

“How do I know? He that appeared in the shape of Samuel, 
a glorified saint, may appear in any one’s shape.” 

These sharp and pertinent answers are perhaps what led the 
Rev. Cotton Mather to write of her, “This woman was one of the 
most impudent, scurrilous, wicked creatures in the world... . 
Yet when she was asked what she had to say for herself, her chief 
plea was that she had led a most virtuous and holy life.” 

The Rev. Cotton Mather himself declared that he had “ set 
himself to countermine the whole counterplot of the Devil against 
the church in New England.” His theory was that as the New 
Englanders were ‘‘a People of God settled in those which were once 
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” 


the Devil's territories,” the Devil, much vexed, “ immediately try’d 
all sorts of methods to overturn . . . the Vine which God had here 
planted.” Roger Williams, Ann Hutchinson, and the “ Quakers” 
had been his instruments, and at this time he had made a “ witch- 
plot” to “root out the Christian religion,” which could only be 
defeated by the union of all the ministers of the province in concert 
with the new Governor, Sir William Phipps, to try witches and 
bring them to justice under the old Church law of 1646. This had 
been drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Cotton to this effect: “If any 
man or woman bea witch, that is hath or consulteth with a familiar 
spirit, they shall be put to death.” There naturally began to be 
cases of witchcraft the very next year after this law was enacted, 
but the witch inquisition of 1692 was avid to find a great many 
witches, and so found them. 

The “ Quaker” poet touches this dark historic page, so close 
to the persecution those of his own faith had met from the same 
intolerant spirit, in a way suiting his kindly quiet art. The story 
of the witch is implied, not told; and his story of the witch’s 
daughter shows only the gloom of that dark past, and shows the 
shadow lifting and the light dawning. The influence of such 
a strong well-poised nature as Esek Harden’s and the helpless 
innocence of such a loving young heart as Mabel Martin’s were 
the natural means to turn aside the tide of superstitious fear and 
cruelty that raged in this country two hundred years ago. 

As it stands now in the complete Cambridge edition, the poem 
is in six parts, with a proem. Originally, it was all in one, and 
began with ‘The Husking,’ while what is now the proem was the 
general introduction to a group of poems under the title ‘ Home 
Ballads.’ Whittier himself explains, in the note in the Riverside 
edition, that ‘ the substance of the poem was published under the 
name of ‘The Witch’s Daughter’ in Zhe National Era in 1857. 
In 1875 my publishers desired to issue it with illustrations and I 
then enlarged it and otherwise altered it to its present form. The 
principal addition was in the verses which constitute Part I.” 

The Proem and Part I. are simply preparations for the story ; 
in the first, Whittier recalls a time long past when’he and his 
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companions dreamed over the old legend on a summer day. The 
most vivid recollection is that of a beautiful woman who was one 
of the party, perhaps his mother, to whom he here gives a loving 
tribute. 

In Part I. he paints in words a beautiful picture of the river 
valley, in which were still to be found the ruins of the old house 
where lived the woman who had been hanged as a witch. Notice 
also the short but complete characterization of the Friends and the 
place the wife held among them. 

Part II. gives the special setting in which the heroine herself 
appears, husking corn at harvest time in Esek Harden’s barn. 
Notice the stanzas in which he tells of their games and stories as 
being those of their forefathers. 

In Part III. we are introduced to Mabel sitting in the shadow 
at the corn husking. The poet has contrived in this part to repre- 
sent completely the horror of witchcraft which not only the execu- 
tors but their victims felt. On the one side we are given a revelation 
of the agony of soul suffered by one whose mother has been ac- 
cused of the black art, and a picture of her miserable life shunned 
by all; and on the other side, the even more terrible self-satisfac- 
tion of those whose mistaken ardor caused them to think that they 
were doing their duty as Christians. And it is this thought which 
causes the poet’s outburst of prayer, asking that we may all be 
forgiven for our faith in cruel lies. 

In Part IV. we have the real incident of the poem, to which all 
has led up.~ Mabel is patiently bearing the cruel taunts which are 
thrown out at her, and is sobbingly gliding from the place, when 
her eyes, full of mute appeal, meet Esek Harden’s. That he was 
half-afraid of defending her, shows how even a strong mind can be 
affected by the weight of public opinion ; but he responds to that 
mute appeal, and, after Mabel has gone, he stoutly defends her, 
and even ventures to express a doubt as to whether her mother 
really was a witch, since she was condemned by those in whose 
word he had no trust. 

The sly maiden who insinuated that Mabel also had witch-like 
qualities is painted with a touch that intimates how well the poet 
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understood the part that spite and petty envy often played in the 
accusation of the “witches,” although it is given here with a quiet 
humorous effect. 

In Part V. we follow the witch’s daughter leaving the open 
scorn of the company for the “nameless” fright her heavy heart 
felt in the woods she had to pass through to gain her desolate 
home. Her own shadow, the soft wind, the moonlight, the moving 
fingers of a birch branch, the note of a night-bird, are all images 
of terror to her fancy, and every familiar object strikes her heart 
with a sense of unfriendliness. Lights and sounds reach her across 
the wood, which keep her in mind of the scene of her mortifica- 
tion. Her resentment of the injustice done her leaves her no 
power but to pray that she may die ere she grow bitter and lose 
all faith. 

The last part of the poem shows the triumph of normal love in 
the person of Esek Harden over the abnormal influences of witch- 
terror and the fear of his neighbors’ prejudices, and the little idyl 
closes with pictures of the tenderness of the betrothal, and the 
joys of a happy household effacing the dreariness of a lonely 
hearth. 

Topics for Debate. — Which are the most graceful stanzas in 
the fifth and sixth parts of the poem? Why do you think so? 

Do you think that the evil of the witchcraft fever is best shown 
in its effect on the child of a victim? Of course, it might have 
been shown more psychologically and dramatically in the wrong- 
headedness and wrong-heartedness of the accusers, or amid the 
stirring scenes of the trial and execution. Compare, in ‘ New 
England Tragedies,’ Longfellow’s ‘ Giles Corey,’ and Mary Wil- 
kins’ ‘ Giles Corey.’ Why does the treatment of the theme of his- 
toric witchcraft which Whittier gives especially suit his art ? 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


WirHout overture the orchestra clashes at once, with the rise 
of the curtain, into the surging, vociferating, intolerant chorus of 
the crowd which pushes in the public-place of old Boston to get 
its sight satiated with Hester Prynne’s shame as she is brought 
from the prison to the pillory. In this effective burst of full 
orchestration and massed voice, of scene and situation, Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ Scarlet Letter’ and the new opera by Mr. Parsons and 
Mr. Damrosch are strikingly in accord. 

A little later, too, when the mistress of the Scarlet Letter 
stands silently aloft among them on the pillory, refusing to tell the 
name of the father of her child, the sensitive force of the music 
mates the heroic superiority of the victim and unites with the 
scene to give an impression of the supreme strength derived from 
her spiritual command of her quivering soul. 

If we stop to remind ourselves of it, we may miss the picture 
Hawthorne so delicately implies of a New World Madonna, when he 
shows us Hester with the baby Pearl in her arms; but the absence 
of Pearl from the opera is not vital to the larger effect of the first 
act, which is satisfyingly true as a whole to the great opening 
situation. But, Pearl is increasingly significant in the original: 
she is an embodied conscience for both her parents; and if a pass- 
ing sentence in the libretto is to kill her off from the very opening 
of the story, then the second act of the opera, where Arthur meets 
Hester by the brook, will not be Hawthorne’s brook scene, what- 
ever else it may be. Henceforth, opera and novel diverge more 
and more; nor only that, the opera and the attempt to portray in 
musical terms New England life lose unity, and lapse into clever 
but conventional operatic channels of expression. The bare thread 
of the American theme is ingeniously twisted into the usual 
emotional knots and drawn on again in fluent musical loosenings. 
Operatically speaking, it is effective to make an episode amid Wag- 
nerian phrasing and recitative for a certain bright melodious aria 
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in the brook scene, still more so, to provide a novel foil in the inset 
of an English Maying madrigal sung by passing emigrants. But 
if Hawthorne’s drawing of Hester is essentially modern and subtly 
American; consecutively developed from Old-World origins, yet 
differentiated from them with a sure hand, then this opera is not in 
this sense creative and American, but imitative and European, in 
its pattern. There is no pervading American spirit in it. There 
is in Hawthorne’s work. 

Mr. Lathrop, doubtless, was perfectly aware of this when he 
felt compelled, in order to provide a finishing climax for the third 
act, to make Hester take poison and fall on the pillory planks, add- 
ing her body to that of the dying Dimmesdale in a Romeo and 
Juliet heap of tragic love-affair. 

It belongs to the brave steadfastness of Hester’s character to 
live a noble life after Arthur’s death, not only while her daughter 
still has need of her, but after Pearl’s happy marriage. 

The truth is that neither an American subject nor an American 
writer and composer constitutes an American opera, but a fresh 
esthetic synthesis of old and new world life incarnate in a distinc- 
tive and convincing artistic entity. 

Nevertheless, it is an enjoyable, applaudable, and every way 
interesting opera, lofty in character, commendable in design and 
execution. 


—— THE crowning Third Movement of ‘ Taliesin’ we had in- 
tended to publish in this number, but a delay in the transmission 
of the MS. across the Atlantic from the poet to us has made it 
necessary to defer the conclusion of the work till a later issue. 

The revelation of the divinity of beauty to evolving humanity 
through the mediatorship of the evolving poet is, perhaps, — if we 
may venture to sum up our impression of its large symbolisms, — 
the dramatic motive of this lofty and original work of an American 
present-day poet. The varied metres employed closely accord with 
this plan; the sensuous effects of the First Movement, growing 
more and more subtile in the Second Movement, figure forth some- 
thing of the development of poesy from simple means and external 
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modes of pleasure to the richest and most psychical of joys. The 
religious exaltation which the Third Movement reaches, we have 
just come from feeling on reading it to the close; but we shall 
have to ask our readers to await till another issue this ecstatic 
ending of ‘ Taliesin.’ 


THE ANNOTATING SHEEP GO ASTRAY ON BROWNING. 


To THE Epitrors, —In Browning’s ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology ’ 
reference is made to “ Theoria” and “ Opora.” In Mrs. Orr’s 
‘Hand-book to Robert Browning’ the note on these two names 
says that “‘ Theoria” and “ Opora” are characters in ‘ Lysistrata.’ 
This curious misstatement by Mrs. Orr is repeated by Cooke in 
his ‘Browning Guide-book,’ and by Berdoe in his ‘ Browning 
Cyclopedia.’ Any who are even slightly familiar with Aristo- 
phanes’ Plays must know that ‘“ Theoria” and “ Opora” are char- 
acters, not in ‘ Lysistrata,’ but in ‘ Peace.’ The occurrence of the 
same error in these three books suggests that Cooke followed Mrs. 
Orr, and Berdoe followed either Cooke or Mrs. Orr, or both. 
Where were the wits of our clever American commentator on 
Browning ? Critic. 





AND, apparently, we all “like sheep do go astray,” for 
Mr. W. M. Griswold of Cambridge, whose ‘ Descriptive List of 
Novels’ is so favorably known, calls our attention to an inadver- 
tent inaccuracy in speaking of Hall Caine’s ‘Shadow of a Crime’ 
as “rescued from an uncertain tenure of life among the news- 
papers”’ (Jan. PoET-LorRE, p. 41). It was, he writes, “ regularly 
published in three volumes in London, 1885, and reprinted by 
Harper.” 


—— THE reflection of the common use of the word “ eisel” in 
Hamlet’s “ Woo’t drink up eisel” (v. i. 299), is illustrated by a pass- 
age from a book that was popular in the sixteenth century, the 
‘Kalendar of Shepeardes,’ as pointed out by Prof. J. M. Hart in the 
Modern Language Notes (Sommer’s reprint, vol. iii., p. 156, edition 
of 1506), — “‘ And than was he nayled on the crosse. . . and than 
gaue hym eyesell and gall to drynke.” 
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THE Critic, having celebrated its fifteenth anniversary last 
January, is proceeding with fresh vigor towards its twentieth, and 
we heartily congratulate it now on the event that was and shall 
be. Differ from Zhe Critic’s —to our mind — somewhat restricted 
views of life and literature we may, in fact, we do, yet gladly say 
that it has a decided personality and a keen nose for the current, 
traits which make it both receive and deserve success. 





To THE EpiTors, — In Bowles’s edition of Pope’s poems 
which appeared in 1806, line 175 of ‘The Temple of Fame’ — 


“ Here his abode the martyred Thocia claims, 
With Agis, not the last of Spartan names” — 


has the following note: ‘Very unpoetically designated. Agis 
might as well have been left out, if all that could be said of him 
was that he was ‘not the last of Spartan names.’ ” 

I venture to suggest that Pope either wrote “ wot the least of 
Spartan names,” or by the word /ast meant /east, which of course 
instantly lifts it not indeed to a very striking height of poetic 
felicity, but out of the commonplace to which the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word degrades it. 

Yours respectfully, Nathan Haskell Dole. 





From the Stratford-on-Avon Hera/d we learn that the 
arrangements for the forthcoming Shakespeare Festival will 
probably include a visit to Stratford by Mr. Bayard, the repre- 
sentative in England of the Government of the United States. 
The date of Mr. Bayard’s arrival will, it is believed, be April 23rd, 
on which the revival performance takes place, this being a con- 
venient extension of his impending visit to Birmingham at about 
the same time. The proposed arrangements include the unveiling 
of an American window at the parish church, a banquet in the after- 
noon, and a visit to Mr. Benson’s production of ‘ Richard II.’ in 
the evening. The American window is the one that is to be placed 
in the south transept over the side altar, and for which the design 
has long been exhibited in the church. The contributions toward 
it have come from the thousands of American citizens who annually 
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flock to Stratford to visit the last resting-place of the poet, and the 
funds will be sufficient to fill the three centre lights. 


Watt Wuitman’s preface to the first edition of ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ is given, translated into French, by Laurence Jerrold, in 
the January number of Le Magazine Internationale. A portrait of 
the poet is the frontispiece of the same number. In another 
foreign journal boasting the whimsical name, Der arme Teufel, 
appears a leading article by the Editor, Robert Reitzel, on Walt 
Whitman, in the course of which he declared that what Walt 
Whitman is, and what he writes, proceeds from a consciousness 
of “being one with the universe, with the Eternal, the Absolute, 
a heart beat, an insignificant moment in the great process of 
Becoming.” 








Tue earliest-known novel, according to the late Amelia 
B. Edwards, is a story which has survived the rise and fall of 
many an ancient and many a modern empire. It is an Egyptian 
romance entitled ‘The Tale of the Two Brothers,’ the original 
manuscript of which is in the British Museum. “It is written on 
nineteen sheets of papyrus, in a fine hieratic hand, and it was 
penned some three thousand two hundred years ago by a Theban 
scribe named Ennana. This Ennana was librarian of the palace to 
King Merenptah, the supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus; and he 
appears to have written the tale by order of the treasurer, for the 
entertainment of the crown prince, Seti-Merenptah, who subse- 
quently reigned as Seti II. This prince has signed his name in 
two places on the back of the manuscript, these being probably 
the only autograph signatures of any Egyptian king which have 
come down to our time. This most venerable and precious docu- 
ment was purchased in Italy by Madame d’Orbiney, who sold it in 
1857 to the authorities of the British Museum; and it is now 
known as the D’Orbiney Papyrus.” 
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NEW VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SHREW. 


KATE THE CURST AS AN ELIZABETHAN “NEW 
WOMAN.” 





MONG Shakespeare’s heroines, Katharine is in one 
@ respect unique. The others step upon the stage with 
characters formed: certain traits may be brought into 
fuller relief by outward circumstances, or by the 
informing power of love or sorrow; but the firm outlines of the 
several characters as first thrown upon the canvas are not dis- 
turbed. Imogen, Portia, Rosalind, Miranda, are tried by tribula- 
tion and by happiness, are buffeted by tempests of adversity or 
breathed upon by airs of Paradise, but their strength and sweetness 
are only matured thereby; latent powers are brought into promi- 
nence, but we feel that each personality is the same as of old. 
But comparing the Katharine of the last scene with her of the 
first, we find a changed character; while her mental endowments, 
the strength and force of her individuality, are unimpaired, her 


heart, her will, her motives, her purposes, are transformed; the 
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Marah-fountain runs sweet waters, the wild vine that bore poison- 
berries is heavy-hung with purple blessing. 

To trace how this change was effected, against all antecedent 
probability, yet naturally, — effected by methods so original as to 
savor of the inspiration of genius, yet strictly logical, — so effected 
as to remove only the disease, without impairing either the elas- 
ticity or the abounding vitality and verve of a high-spirited girl, 
— and finally, without any risk of relapse, but with the happy and 
thankful concurrence of the subject of it, may prove an interesting 
psychological study. 

To understand Katharine’s character, we must take the fullest 
account of her environment. She was, like nearly all of Shake- 
speare’s heroines, a motherless girl; and, from the fact that there is 
no allusion to her temper having been a trial to her mother, it may 
be inferred that she was left motherless when quite young. Hence 
the absence of sympathy and appreciation had had their unmiti- 
gated effect upon her. Had her father been a Prospero whom she 
could have revered, or even a Capulet with some dignity and power 
of overawing, she would not have been quite rudderless; but 
Katharine’s father was querulous, weak, devoid of dignity or firm- 
ness, — devoid, as we shall see, of delicacy, making, moreover, no 
secret of his partiality for her more manageable sister. That sister 
was one of the sleek, feline sort, — selfish, sly, a sanctimonious 
little hypocrite, reticent of her real thoughts, but with the capacity 
often possessed by the “ unco guid ” for saying spiteful things, and 
for posing as an angel of patience. I imagine that scarcely any 
speech of Brutus gave Cassius such a feeling of helpless irrita- 
tion as 


“O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears steel, 
That, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 


Nothing, as every schoolboy knows, is more provocative to the 
bullying instinct within us than an assumption of superiority joined 
with mean-spirited pusillanimity. Daily associating with a family 
who cowered before her hand and tongue, while hurling back Par- 
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thian shafts of reprobation, while flirting in her face the venom of 
dispraise hissed by the long-necked geese of the world, and croak- 
ing in her ears that she was a city’s byword, — poor Katharine, 
she walked “ with her head in a cloud of poisonous flies.” 

And, oh, the pity of it! Here was a beautiful, high-spirited 
girl, far more patrician in her instincts than her dourgeots relatives, 
one who might under other conditions have become the brilliant 
leader of a salon, like Madame de Staél, or a power in stirring 
times, like Madame Roland, a girl of swift perceptions and ready 
wit, a red-hot Beatrice, but with her gifts perverted to evil ends, 
her strength to self-destruction, her brilliance made a baleful light- 
ning. And yet 

“ These flashes on the surface were not she. 
She had a solid base of temperament : 
But as the waterlily starts and slides 


Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 
Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom, such was she ” — 


a frank, warm-hearted girl, with a depth of nature and sound sense 
unsuspected as yet, quick to protest against injustice, to sympathize 
with the weak oppressed, a scorner of false pretence, — sensitive 
withal, a heart hungry for love and companionship, but starved and 
warped by her surroundings. She was self-willed, because none 
around her seemed worthy of being either consulted or obeyed; 
she was domineering, because in force of character she felt herself 
superior to them all; she was embittered by neglect and denial of 
sympathy. So through a tempestuous youth she was drifting 
toward a maturity, loveless, hopeless, venomous, drifting to a spoiled 
life, — “ that way madness lies.” And the problem of the play is 
to save her from herself, to reclaim this wild thing, to ame her in 
the truest sense, — not to cow or crush her, —as a beautiful wild 
creature may be tamed for man’s service, with no impairing of its 
strength or breaking of its spirit, so that with him and for him 
it will endure toil and face peril, with a courage once impos- 
sible to it. 

The problem may well have had some practical interest for the 
spectators of this play; for there are not wanting indications that 
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the New Woman was a feature of the close of that century also. 
Women were by no means unaffected by the general breaking of 
ancient fetters, by the spread of new ideas, and by the increase of 
culture and luxury. The revival of learning had brought to them 
opportunities of becoming the intellectual equals of the men (how 
strikingly this characteristic of the society of Shakespeare’s day 
is reflected in his pages! ); while the remarkable deference paid 
to them in England (doubtless due to the old Germanic strain in 
us) gave rise to a saying current among foreigners (and it is 
curious to note how each point of it is illustrated in this play), — 
“England is the hell of horses, the purgatory of servants, and the 
paradise of women.” Hence, citizen and courtier alike might be 
inclined to fear that the New Woman was becoming too self- 
assertive, and may have welcomed such an object-lesson on the 
wisest, kindest, and most effectual way of curbing her. Coarse 
brutality on the one hand, cold-blooded grinding tyranny on the 
other, were obvious methods indeed, but then as now, wholly 
repugnant to the conscience of the Englishman, who wants, not a 
slave, but a helpmeet. 

Shakespeare, with his unerring dramatic instinct, introduces 
Katharine just at the psychological crisis when evil influences 
conspire with evil impulses to consummate her ruin. The curtain 
rises on a characteristic scene. The girl is writhing with shame 
at the indelicacy of her father, who treats his daughter as a mere 
commodity to be pushed in the market and bargained over; she is 
tingling with scorn at the unchivalrous brutality with which the 
chicken-hearted suitors reject the match thus thrust upon them; 
she is stung by Bianca’s malicious insinuation that she exults in 
her sister’s unhappiness; she is pilloried by her own flesh and 
blood, before strangers, as the evil genius of the family; her 
father goes away to cosset “good Bianca,” bidding her stay to 
entertain the men who have just insulted her; but with a cry of 
rebellious indignation she bursts away — poor sore little heart! 

When she next appears with Bianca, we know what has hap- 
pened meanwhile. Bianca has been sullenly sulking, putting on 
the airs of a martyr, refusing to speak to her, as to one who is 
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blighting her young affections and wrecking her life. Katharine, 
perhaps with an impulse of remorse, more than half sceptical, 
essays to probe her sister’s wound, that she may know for which 
of these precious suitors that apology for a heart is breaking. 
Bianca, thus cornered, feels like the boy who has shammed 
sickness only too successfully, and now doesn’t want to show the 
doctor his tongue. She doesn’t wish her hand forced, especially 
as she really loves no one but herself, and is languishing only 
for a grand establishment of her own. Such a hypothesis is 
incredible to straight and true Katharine; so, impatient to be thus 
baffled by Bianca’s sullen reticence, she pounces on her in her 
imperious way, whips her hands behind her, and ties them with 
her own girdle, holding her prisoner till she shall confess. Bianca 
now exasperates her by affecting to believe that her sister is jeal- 
ous of the jewels and fine clothes with which her father’s partiality 
has tricked her out, as though Katharine coveted the wherewithal 
to attract a lover. When the latter holds her to the point, Bianca 
affects to believe that her sister envies her her suitors, and mali- 
ciously tenders her good offices in transferring one to her. No 
wonder that Katharine boxes the ears of this Uriah Heep in petti- 
coats! Immediately follows a stormy scene, in which her father, 
of course assuming that Katharine is wantonly bullying his meek 
angel, upbraids her, without authority, without dignity, with no 
attempt to reach her better nature, and is answered by Katharine 
in an outburst which betrays the misery of her isolation, her hun- 
ger for sympathy and love, her consciousness that her own nearest 
kin conspire to make her an outcast from happiness, — poor lone 
little heart ! 

The story, to this point, reminds us of the tale of the princess 
who was transformed by malevolent magic into a hideous dragon, 
to be thrall to the spell till some one should dare to clasp and 
kiss its loathly head. And now the deliverer is at hand,—a 
strangely disguised fairy prince! 

Petruchio comes like a breeze from seaward-gazing mountains 
into the midst of these stagnant-witted twaddlers. Curt and 
business-like in negotiation, full of a tact and resource exercised in 
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managing those most unmanageable of men, the condottieri of the 
wars of that time, endowed with irrepressible spirits and a wit 
that could not be disconcerted, a born actor withal, who has a 
passion for adventure, — here is a Jason to win a Golden Fleece. 
He has known every experience save one, —he has never been in 
love, and so regards the taking of a wife as a mere detail of his 
establishment, as a step in society. But to decry him as a mere 
sordid fortune-hunter, because in conference with Hortensio and 
Baptista he puts sentiment out of sight, is to misconceive his 
character. Should he wear his heart upon his sleeve for such 
daws —a milksop and an “old Italian fox” —to peck at? The 
idea of taking to himself a termagant wife rather tickles his fancy: 
here at least will be no brainless cipher. He settles the prelimi- 
naries with her father in five minutes, carries him off his feet by 
his masterful impetuosity, while Bianca’s suitors gasp bewildered 
at the audacity of this Bismarck among mouldy diplomats. He is 
ready to begin — and end —the wooing forthwith. In truth, he 
could hardly have come at a more unpropitious juncture, to all 
seeming. Katharine, still stormy-hearted from the miserable scene 
with her father and sister, has been exasperated by the sham musi- 
cian’s attempt to school her. His presuming touch upon her hand 
has maddened her, and he comes fleeing forth from her presence 
like awhipped cur. But Petruchio is simply delighted at his recital 
of the violence of this pretty ~ol/¢ me tangere. He can love her 
for her very piquancy, and it will cost him no effort to “woo her 
with some spirit when she comes.” And so she sails in with all 
her plumes ‘ruffled, fiercely prepared to sweep from her path yet 
another of these unmanly men whose very presence is an offence 
to her. And, lo! there towers up before her one tall, square, erect, 
with a keen, soldierly face, bronzed and weather-lined, and seamed 
mayhap with a not unbecoming scar or two, with fearless eyes lit 
up with good-fellowship, — in sooth, a man very different from the 
creature who but now was cowering before her with his pale face 
peeping through a wooden collar. Of course he gets the first 
word, — accosts her with cheery camaraderie, as though he had 
known her from a baby. But Kate, while yet they measure swords, 
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is on her dignity, and makes answer like the stately little lady that 
she can be. Not so is Petruchio to be put down; nay, rather is his 
tongue loosed, with raillery and compliment alternating — 


“ You lie, in faith; for you are called plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and — sometimes — Kate the Curst!” 


Now is Kate in her wrath a study for an artist, with her fairy 
nostrils dilated, with the crimson banners of battle in her cheeks, 
and her eyes like stars ; and Petruchio, to whom but yesterday mar- 
riage had seemed a mere business transaction, suddenly finds that 
he loves her; and his triumphant admiration shines in his eyes; 
and his heart goes with his words, which are now not quite what he 
had meant to say. He forgets awhile to compliment her on qualities 
that are not hers, but dwelling on her name as something sweet to 
utter, he tells her she is “‘ the prettiest Kate in Christendom,” that, 
in the patrician carriage of her proud little head, she is like the 
chatelaine of some baronial hall,* and so on; and Kate listens, 
and forgets to interrupt. And no marvel; for such balm for a 
wounded, spirit has never before been dropped into Kate’s ears. 
There is, too, a certain distinction about these titles; these are not 
the vulgar flowers that might compose a wreath for any maiden, — 
how tame and commonplace beside these sound “ fair Bianca,” 
“sweet Bianca”! Yet it is but a sip of nectar, and in the next 
moment a touch of irony makes her leap to the combat, and the 
rapiers are flashing fast. Yet the stronger fencer does but play 
with the other, only parrying ; and every parry is executed with 
the air of a salute. And Kate only fights half-heartedly: her 
vehemence of scornful railing, her profusion of scathing epithet, 
are conspicuously absent. She hits hardly more viciously than 
Beatrice in her bout with Benedict. Her too-ready hand, that had 
dealt such over-brimming measure to Hortensio, falters back from 
its one blow, and Petruchio’s simulated fierceness, the sudden reve- 
lation of the spirit of the soldier and the huntsman, startles her 
into an appeal to his chivalry. And there is something charming 
in the ease with which he glides off dangerous ground, and gives 





* So I understand ‘‘ Kate of Kate-Hall,’”’ which seems to have puzzled the commentators. 
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her the vantage again. Presently once more she is listening, — 
listening, — as he protests himself well pleased in her, mingling 
together charms that are hers with charms that she might assume, 
in a fashion implying such assured mastery of the situation that 
she is fairly nonplussed. Of course, Kate would not be Kate if 
she hauled down her flag out of hand; and she does indeed stand 
to her guns, but her shots are feeble. After the astounding 
peroration in which he calmly takes possession of her, as it were 
the captive of his bow and spear, it is a relief to her when her 
father enters, and she can pour out the vials of her amazed indig- 
nation upon some one not fenced with Petruchio’s triple brass. 
But the latter has not sped so well hitherto to be disconcerted 
now; and his overwhelming audacity of invention and assertion 
fairly takes her breath away; and while she stands mazed and 
dizzy, at a loss how to contradict without bringing down upon 
her head some yet more crushing avalanche, her hand is caught, 
the betrothal blessing is gabbled over, and she can do nothing but 
flee, to collect her thoughts alone, and realize that her wild wings 
are limed, and she a plighted bride. 

Now let us consider what progress has been made in this first 
scene of the Taming. Well, it is something that she feels that she 
has been outmanceuvred; her sense of baffled shame is a step 
toward dashing her pride of self-confidence, which has been the 
backbone of her violent temper. Then, again, she has for the first 
time met a man, who has shown her the difference between a man’s 
strength and-a woman’s, one whose happy nature and abounding 
vitality is magnetic, one whose will-power has, apparently without 
an effort, overborne hers, yet seeming all the time only to play 
with her. Here again is one against whom her special weapon is 
futile ; she cannot talk him down. His volubility surpasses hers ; 
his agility of intellect and resourcefulness elude all her attempts 
to disconcert him. And yet—and yet — though “it faints her to 
think what follows,” there is in the cup some strange unaccustomed 
sweetness ; for something she has gained that never came with any 
triumph of imperious passion, nor was won with any victory of a 
railing tongue. Little as she has conned the lore of love, she is 
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woman enough to read admiration in a man’s eyes, to distin- 
guish earnestness in a cherished purpose from mere self-will; and 
through the storm of oaths and madcap protestations ringing in 
her ears, some certain sweet words, the sweeter for being so new 
and strange, are chiming with hanes persistence, like silver bells 
haunting a dream. So that night the falcon eyes softened as they 
saw imaged in her mirror a “ super-dainty Kate,’’ and the proud 
lips unconsciously murmured to her pillow, — “ the prettiest Kate 
in Christendom.” 

In the next, the wedding scene, four more steps are taken in 
the Taming. The bridegroom is late; and the bride, during those 
moments of miserable suspense, is made to feel how bitter it is to 
be neglected and slighted, and so learns the alphabet of that say- 
ing, “ Thy desire shall be to thy husband.” Secondly, Petruchio 
comes in such guise as shows an utter disregard for appearances, 
— why? Because self-willed people often get their own way with 
relatives through the horror of the latter of anything of the nature 
of a “scene,” so that one who will not hesitate to make a scene to 
gain a point acquires a permanent ascendency. But this move of 
Petruchio’s sweeps away all hope from such a quarter. Of what 
use is it to make a scene with a man who cannot be abashed ? 
Thirdly, she learns that she can nevermore effect anything by 
another weapon, pure violence of passion; for if, when there is no 
more apparent reason than can be found in the routine of the 
marriage-service, he can rage so stormily, what a ner must 
his fury be, should she give him cause of provocation! Unnerved 
and cowed as she is by his violence to others, she must feel little 
inclination to draw it on herself. Fourthly, she finds that stub- 
born obstinacy will not avail her, when will is opposed to will. He 
simply ignores her opposition, as coming from her, transfers the 
onus of it to others, and, like a knight who rescues his lady-love 
from a host of foes, I years her off, a child in his strong grasp. And 
so Kate has her first inkling that her opposition may be not only 
impotent, but ridiculous, and thus her own pride is enlisted against 
her. We may now recognize that there was a certain considerate 
delicacy, from one point of view, in that previous fabrication of 
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his, — “’T is bargained ’twixt us twain that she shall still be curst 
in company.” It saves her some humiliation, by leaving the spec- 
tators doubtful as to the sincerity of the opposition, of the futility 
of which there can be no doubt. 

The events of the journey, and at Petruchio’s house, mark a new 
step in Katharine’s discipline. Her shrewishness is in part a physi- 
cal infirmity, the springs of which are in the animal side of her 
nature ; and, however humiliating to us the consideration may be, 
it would nevertheless seem to be true that impulses whose bases 
are corporeal are amenable to the same subduing influences as 
those of brutes. And so Katharine’s physical temperament is 
refined and softened by suffering, by cold, hunger, and sleepless- 
ness, till the too redundant vitality leaves for a space the stage 
clear for the intellectual and moral elements. We may claim that 
the method adopted, though severe, is redeemed from cruelty by 
one very important feature, as we shall presently see. And all 
the while Petruchio is impressing upon her the overpowering 
strength of his own physical constitution, yet with no touch of 
brutality or even harshness to herself. His simulated ferocity 
to his servants has two effects, — first, the obvious one of making 
the idea of opposition to him impossible; second, of drawing out 
her womanly compassion and sympathy for these injured inno- 
cents ; and it is a pleasant idea this, that Katharine first learns the 
language of supplication, not for herself, but on others’ behalf. 

This disease of morbid irritability and headstrong passion, which 
has been fostered, if not created, by absence of control, of sympa- 
thy, of love, he treats by exactly corresponding counter-remedies. 
He controls her at every turn, he displays the most exaggerated 
solicitude for her ; and, if he causes her physical suffering, it must 
be noted that he scrupulously shares her privations: her fasts and 
vigils are his too, even as he claims that her infirmity is also his. 
Whereas her father and his friends had no kind word for her, her 
husband can scarcely address her without some pet name. He w// 
not quarrel with her, nor Jet her quarrel with him. In the last scene 
in which she opposes him (and note that her language is by this 
time as temperate as might be that of a Portia), he visits it on the 
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head of the bewildered tailor, and keeps her strictly out of the 
wrangle. 

And so Katharine learns more and more clearly two things, — 
first, that it is for a principle that Petruchio is contending so stren- 
uously, the principle of the husband’s supremacy, which is a thing 
quite apart from the question of right or reason in particular cases, 
with regard to which, indeed, he designedly puts himself in the 
wrong (like a captain who tests his soldiers’ obedience by giving 
an unreasonable order) ; and that the surrender of this principle 
does not imply giving up anything that brightens or sweetens life; 
secondly, that all this time the door of happiness is being held open 
for her, that these tempests all blow toward the haven, that under 
this rugged armor is a kind heart beating, a husband’s love crav- 
ing hers. For we may be quite sure that a woman of so clear a 
head and so quick a wit has been thinking a great deal, and to the 
purpose, during these few days, and has learned to appraise the 
possible relations of wedded life at their true value, and has well 
considered whether it be worth while to reject the clusters of Eden, 
love and peace, for the dead-sea fruit of contention and hate. The 
precise form in which her reflections and conclusions have taken 
shape will be found embodied in her speech in the closing scene 
of the play. 

It is characteristic of Katharine that she holds out so long, 
and bears all without wincing, where a weaker woman would have 
collapsed in tears or hysterics, and that at the end she does not 
break down, but surrenders, a combatant overmatched, but not 
disgraced. It is also characteristic of her that her yielding is with- 
out reservation, since her contentiousness was not based on calcu- 
lating selfishness, so that there was no /o/icy in her submission ; 
nor was she cunning, as one who might tender a feigned and tem- 
porary submission, nor rancorous, so as to bear a grudge against 
her conqueror. In Katharine’s nature there is no pettiness, 
nothing underhand. She is high-hearted and frank, and this Petru- 
chio recognizes from the outset, and loves her for it. “ Her hus- 
band’s heart doth safely trust in her.” 

In the return-journey we remark the awakening — one might 
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almost say the birth—of a new faculty in Katharine, that of 
humor. It is people without humor who are morbidly sensitive, 
whose pride is quickly wounded, who attach exaggerated impor- 
tance to trifles, whose stiff neck is (to borrow a Shakespearian 
play on words) fenced with a high cho/er. And so the dreaded yet 
inevitable scene in which she will have to show herself submissive 
to her husband in the presence of those who must see to believe, 
assumes quite a different aspect when she regards it as a piece of 
concerted acting between Petruchio and herself, in which she is to 
take her cue from him, and they shall amicably play into each 
other’s hands. She throws herself with spirit into the little pre- 
liminary rehearsals ; she can even smilingly rally Petruchio on his 
own capriciousness. ‘The moon changes, even as your mind.” 
In her bright gayety she perpetrates the neatest jew-de-mots in 
the play, — 
“ Mine eyes have been so bedazzled with the sun 


That everything I look on seemeth gvcer ;” 


and Petruchio’s undisguised satisfaction proves that she had read 


him aright. It was no abject, tongue-tied obedience that he 
required; he looked for an ally, not a slave, and those laughter- 
litten eyes liked him well. 


+. 


The kiss in the street is not without its significance. She has 
so often in the past defied public opinion for her own pleasure that 
she may well do it once for his; why should she care for the 
glances of a few passers-by when she has a man at her side so 
ready and so able to “ buckler her against a million?” And what 
surer guarantee could she have that in the approaching scene he 
had no thought of putting an unkind stress upon her new-born 
devotion ? 

The banquet-scene is most artistically managed so as to show 
how thoroughly Petruchio understands and appreciates his wife. He 
knows that she is not weaker, but stronger, than before. His atti- 
tude is precisely that of a general who has transformed a mutinous 
rabble into a disciplined army. He watches with delight her readi- 
ness to take up the widow’s challenge, and the pertinacity with which 
she presses her. Her spirit and her promptitude in repartee are so 
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characteristic of the Katharine of old that the others, even Hor- 
tensio, are fairly hoodwinked; and so Petruchio gets the better 
odds in the wager which follows. And when Katharine has justi- 
fied his faith in her loyal obedience, she also justifies his reliance 
on her uncrushed spirit, for she can be with weaker natures the 
masterful Katharine still, and her imperious strength of will 
drives the rebel brides like sheep before her. It costs her nothing 
to throw down her cap at his bidding. While the women are 
tossing their heads (as though ¢#ey had not just yielded toa woman 
what they had denied to their husbands), Petruchio marks the fur- 
tive dimple which tells that his love is well pleased to “ play out the 
play.” Her little sermon to the disconcerted rebels is a model of 
arguments marshalled with regard to effect. She puts first the 
consideration which would tell most with these - women, — that 
wifely disobedience is (to use a very modern expression) ‘“ bad 
form.” You remember how the fashionable mother in “Punch” 
settles her daughter’s doubts on a certain course of action, — “ It’s 
worse than wicked, my dear, it’s vulgar.” Secondly, disobedience 
is unreasonable and ungrateful, the obvious inference being that it 
will receive no support from public opinion ; thirdly, it is futile. 
And while sweet and graceful touches for the husband keep recur- 
ring with pleasant variation, there are very stinging truths for the 
mutinous wives. Silenced and shamed, they answer not a word ; 
and for Kate there is added to the sweetness of triumph in submis- 
sion the happy pride that love knows when it becomes the bene- 
factor; for her own deed has madé her husband rich, has brought 
him the dowry of a princess. 

So he leads her forth, not humiliated nor heart-sore, but proud 
and glad, not as a captive at his chariot-wheels, but as a fellow- 
victor. And their bridal-bells ring beneath the pulsing stars till 
the golden dawn, syllabling still that old, sweet refrain caught from 
Fairyland, — ‘‘ They lived happy ever after.” 

Arthur S. Way. 


CLIFTON, ENGLAND. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.* 


Tuat Shakespeare did not write certain portions of several of 
the plays attributed to him is now a well-established fact; and 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ is one of these pieces of mixed 
authorship, and one that presents peculiar difficulties to the critic 
who attempts to settle the date of its composition and the precise 
share that our dramatist had in it. 

What we really know about it may be stated ina few sen- 
tences. It was first published, so far as we know, in the Folio 
of 1623. It is evidently an adaptation of an earlier play, printed 
anonymously in 1594 under the title of ‘The Taming of a Shrew.’ 
It is not printed in the famous list of Shakespeare’s plays given 
by Francis Meres in 1598; and we have no external evidence 
whatever as to the time when it was written. 

These are the facts on which, together with the style and char- 
acterization of the play, various theories of its history have been 
based by the critics and commentators. On the whole, the most 
probable of these is that the present play is an adaptation, not of 
the original ‘Taming of a Shrew,’ but of a revised and enlarged 
version of that comedy made by some unknown writer. We 
have thus the work of ¢#ree hands in the comedy as it now stands, 
— the unknown author of the old play, the adapter of that play, 
and Shakespeare. To the first we owe the substance of the induc- 
tion and of the story of Katherine and Petruchio; to the second 
the addition of the story of Bianca and her lovers, which forms no 
part of the original drama; and to the third the recasting of the 
whole and giving it the shape it now has. In this final revision 
Shakespeare appears to have left the Bianca part, as we may call 
it, with very little alteration, while he rewrote the Katherine part 
and made it essentially his own. As has been well said, “Shake- 
speare’s genius goes in and out with the person of Katherina.” 

Some have thought that Shakespeare was the author of the old 
play, — or one of the authors, for it has some marks of a mixed 





* Portions of a Paper read before the Old Cambridge Shakespeare Association in February, 1886. 
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authorship, — but this seems to me very improbable. One writer 
says that the resemblance between portions of it and the later play 
prove that the two must have come from the same hand ; but they 
prove simply that Shakespeare did not trouble himself to rewrite 
those parts of his original, but left them pretty much as he found 
them. 

The theory that Shakespeare wrote the old play has been 
recently defended by Mr. A. R. Frey, in the introduction to the 
“Bankside” edition of the play. He lays some stress on the fact 
that Sly is the name of the tinker in the earlier induction as in the 
later; and both Christopher Sly and Stephen Sly are proved by 
ancient records to have been Stratford names in the poet’s day. 
But Stephen Sly occurs only in Shakespeare’s play, and the sole evi- 
dence that the earlier tinker was called Christopher is his referring 
to himself as ‘‘ Don Christo Vary ” once while he is under the delu- 
sion that he is a lord. Even if he was a Christopher Sly, it may 
be a mere coincidence, as Sly was not an uncommon name else- 
where in England. The other Warwickshire allusions — to Win- 
cot, Barton-on-the-heath, etc. — are not found in the old play. 

If Shakespeare wrote this old play, it must have been written 
much earlier than anything else of his that has come down to us. 
The poorest work in what we know to be his early composition is 
vastly superior to the best in ‘The Taming of a Shrew,’ which nev- 
ertheless has considerable merit in its way. Shakespeare, in my 
opinion, could not have written it at any period in his life. 

Others have supposed that the earlier play was really the later 
one, being founded upon Shakespeare’s work instead of furnishing 
the foundation for it; but this is equally improbable. 

When Shakespeare did his work on the old play we can only 
guess from internal evidence, and the critics do not agree in their 
deductions from this. Some put the date as early as 1594, some as 
late as 1601 or 1602. I am inclined to put it at about 1597, 
though it may have been earlier. The fact that it is not men- 
tioned by Meres does not prove that it was not then in existence. 
Meres was a very artificial writer and much given to balancing 
one set of items against another. He mentions six tragedies and 
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six comedies as Shakespeare’s. One of the tragedies is ‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’ in which the poet probably had a trifling share, if 
any. Meres perhaps included that play for the sake of making 
out his half dozen of tragic pieces; and he may have left out 
the ‘Shrew,’ which he knew to be Shakespeare’s only in part, 
in order that he might not exceed the half dozen comedies. . . . 

The story of the Induction is very ancient — at least as old as 
the ‘Arabian Nights’—and that of Bianca and her lovers is 
founded upon Gascoigne’s play, ‘The Supposes,’ which is a trans- 
lation of Ariosto’s ‘I Suppositi.’ The Katherine and Petruchio 
part of the plot has not been traced beyond the old play of 1594. 

Shakespeare’s treatment of this latter portion of his material — 
the only portion in which he appears to have become heartily in- 
terested — is worthy of special study. As I have remarked in the 
preface to my edition of the play (1881), “he has bettered the 
characterization of the old play, not only by making the person- 
ages consistent with themselves, but also by lifting them to a 
higher plane of humanity.” It is passing strange that so many 
of the critics have failed to see this. Henry Giles, for example, 
says :— 

“ Katherine is the shrew proper ; she is not sportive, she is only 
sulky ; not sarcastic, but scurrilous ; the shrew of blood, and not 
of brain; the shrew of will, and not of fancy; of will without 
reason ; obstinate without purpose ; whimsical without playfulness ; 
quarrelsome without aim —that mixture of fool and fighter which 
makes the perfect she-tormentor, a talking termagant. She has no 
sport in herself; she serves only to make sport for others, and this 
merely in a play ; elsewhere she could simply be a misery: only 
in a play was such a tigress ever tamed; only in a play, I trust, 
such an incarnate virulence ever had existence.” 

Schlegel speaks of Katherine as “a young and untamed girl, 
possessed of none of the attractions of her sex;” and yet Hor- 
tensio tells us, early in the play, that she is ‘“ young and beauteous, 
brought up as best becomes a gentlewoman.” 

Petruchio too has suffered at the hands of certain critics who 
make him coarse, brutal, and sordid, thinking only of money in 
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the match, and taming the wife whom he does not love as he would 
break a vicious horse. 

All this is most superficial and most unjust ; and Shakespeare 
has carefully guarded against giving us any such idea of the Shrew 
and her conqueror. While he has retained most of the incidents 
and the action of the old play, he has re-created the actors. The 
coarse and vulgar vixen becomes a true woman, who owes her 
shrewishness to her bringing-up, and is capable of being “tamed” 
and reformed by the man who understands her and loves her; 
and Petruchio, though he prefers a fortune with his wife, and is 
frank in saying so, after the manner of the time, is no coarse and 
blustering tyrant, like Ferando in the old play, but good-natured 
with all his rough whimsicality, and heartily enamoured of the 
wilful girl whom he courts and carries off in such unconventional 
fashion. 

We must not suppose that Kate is merely bullied into marrying 
Petruchio, or that the “ taming” is accomplished by sheer persist- 
ence in the homceopathic treatment which the husband adopts. 
The attempt to “cure like with like” would not have been so 
promptly successful if the lady had not been a half-willing “ pa- 
tient” from the very first. She wants to be married, as she 
frankly admits in her talk with Bianca; and the desire is not 
based on her dislike to see her sister get a husband first, though 
that feeling has its influence in her matrimonial aspirations. Like 
Beatrice, whom she resembles in many ways, though inferior to 
that spirited and witty lady, she has a loving nature beneath her 
sarcastic and shrewish outside, and will make a good wife for the 
man who can win her heart. At the same time, she knows that 
her chances are not so good as her sister’s ; as her father also sees, 
and therefore refuses to let Bianca be married until Kate is off his 
hands. Under these circumstances it is natural that she should 
take a liking to Petruchio at the outset, in spite of — perhaps we 
should say, on account of — his bluff, free-and-easy wooing. She 
sees that he is a genuine man, and in some respects a kindred 
spirit. She cannot help recognizing his superiority to the rival 
suitors for her sister’s hand. She resents his advances at first as 
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too confident and presumptuous ; but she is not insensible to his 
praises of her beauty. When he says it is reported that she limps, 
and asks her to let him see her walk, she instinctively desires to 
show him that she does not limp, and obeys him before it occurs 
to her to refuse. It is a most significant little touch, and Petruchio 
sees at once that his suit is half won already. 

When her father comes in, she affects to hold off from the 
match, but it is only for the moment, and the formal betrothal is 
promptly consummated in the Italian fashion. She and Petruchio 
join hands, with her father’s approval, and Gremio and Tranio are 
the witnesses to the ceremony. 

It is important that the formal character of this betrothal should 
be noted, as showing that Kate here accepts Petruchio as her future 
husband. The contract could not afterward be abrogated without 
the consent of both the parties. If Kate seriously intended to re- 
sist or decline the match, this was the time to do it, or ever after 
to hold her peace. It may be said that she yields to her father’s 
authority, but this is not the case. In the preceding scene he has 
discouraged the suit of Petruchio rather than urged it on. When 
asked if he has not a daughter “called Katherina, fair and virtu- 
ous,” he replies, ‘I have a daughter called Katherina,” and in the 


next speech he says : — 
“You ’re welcome, sir; ... 
But for my daughter Katherine, this I know, 
She is not for your turn, the more my grief; ” 
and later, when the arrangements concerning the dowry are being 
made, and Petruchio proposes to draw up the legal papers, Bap- 
tista says :— 
“« Ay, when the special thing is well obtain’d, 
That is, her love; for that is all in all.” 
Much as he desires to have Kate married, he assumes that her 
love, or at least her consent, must first be gained. 

It is clear, then, that Kate is betrothed not against her will, 
though she says nothing at the time. We are to imagine her as 
taking Petruchio’s hand in a sulky sort of way, and accepting him 
thus by act rather than word. If she had not accepted him, we 
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should not have the prompt acknowledgment of her father and 
the witnesses that the ceremony was complete and valid. 

The passage is a good illustration of the necessity in certain 
cases of reading between the lines of the text — for the reader, I 
mean, as distinguished from the spectator in the theatre, where the 
actor of course fills the gap, or should do so. Here we have only 
three lines of text, but there is very important action between the 
first two. Petruchio has told Baptista to send out the wedding 
invitations, and the latter says: “I know not what to say: but 
give your hands.” If the joining of hands had not followed at 
once, with no marked hesitancy on Kate’s part, he would not have 
added, ‘‘ God send you joy, Petruchio ; ’tis a match!” nor would 
Gremio and Tranio exclaim, ‘“ Amen, say we; we will be wit- 
nesses ;” nor would Petruchio say, as he does, “ Father and wife, 
and gentlemen, adieu!” and start off for Venice to buy the bridal 
finery. As he goes out, he adds, “ And kiss me, Kate, we will be 
married o’ Sunday.” If she had not kissed him, we may be sure 
that Petruchio would have waited until she did. She must be 
supposed to yield this point, though very likely in the same silent 
and ungracious way in which she has submitted to the formalities 
of the betrothal. The company evidently consider that all has 
been done in due form, as appears from their comments upon 
it after Petruchio and Kate have gone out. 

The poet shows his knowledge of human nature, or woman 
nature, in representing the change that takes place in Katherine 
during Petruchio’s absence. While he is away, she has time to 
think the whole matter over, and a genuine affection for the man to 
whom she was betrothed in this hurried and free-and-easy manner 
begins to be developed in her heart. She comes to look forward 
to the marriage with something more than sullen acquiescence; 
there is hopefulness, if not joyous confidence, in the anticipation. 
And when he fails to appear at the appointed time, and her friends 
attempt to excuse his delay, she only sighs, ‘“‘ Would Katherine 
had never seen him, though!” She bursts into tears, not into the 
explosion of impatient temper that her father evidently expects. 
She feels, and has expressed, her feminine mortification at what 
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people will say; but with that, and deeper than that, is the feeling 
of disappointed affection. No doubt Petruchio meant this trial 
of her dawning regard for him to be the first step in his “taming” 
discipline, and it was a very shrewd one. 

This “taming” process, all through, is marked by a certain 
refinement, in spite of its outward coarseness ; and it demands as 
much delicacy and discretion on the part of the actor as is neces- 
sary for the actress who personates the Shrew. As generally ren- 
dered on the stage, it is simply brutal, and appeals only to the 
most degraded taste. The play becomes a rude and vulgar farce 
like that on which Shakespeare founded it, but which he took so 
much pains to elevate and refine. 

Petruchio’s purpose throughout is to show Katherine an exag- 
gerated reflex of herself, and to make her feel how unreasonable 
and unworthy such a character is; but he does it in a thoroughly 
good-natured way. He shares all the discomforts that it brings 
upon her, and makes it all appear to be done out of love for her. 
As she herself says to Grumio, “‘ He does it under name of perfect 
love ;” and he, in the soliloquy after he has cheated her out of her 
supper on the night of their arrival at his house, says :— 

* Ay, and amid this hurly I intend 
That all is done in reverend care of her.” 

Of course, this makes the moral lesson the more impressive 
and effective. If he subjected her to all this privation and dis- 
appointment and mortification with obvious malice, she could per- 
haps nerve herself to fight against it; but when it is ostensibly 
done out of pure kindness to her, what can she say? Must she not 
accept the lesson, that ungovernable temper and unreasonable im- 
patience and overbearing wilfulness, whatever may be the motive 
that inspires or excites them, can only react disastrously upon the 
person who gives way to them. They can only tend to make him 
miserable, as well as everybody about him. Katherine is compelled 
to say to herself: “ This is what 7 am coming to, if I go on as I 
have begun: let me endeavor to reform myself first, and then my 
husband, for we are a couple of wretched fools.” 

It is interesting to note that one of the first indications of her 
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better temper is a consideration for others rather than herself. 
When Grumio is telling of their ride home, he says, “ how he beat 
me because her horse stumbled, how she waded through the dirt 
to pluck him off me” — which was wonderfully kind under the cir- 
cumstances; and later, when Petruchio berates the servant for 
spilling the water, she says: “ Patience, I pray you; ’t was a fault 
unwilling ;” and when the meat has been thrown at the heads of 
those who had brought it, she excuses the much-abused cook by 
telling her husband that the meat was well if he “were so con- 
tented.” There is nothing of all this in the old play. 

It is not to be wondered at that now and then the old shrewish- 
ness reasserts itself, especially when Petruchio meddles with her 
millinery and dress-making. That would try the patience of a 
female saint, and we cannot expect Kate, who is very far from 
being a saint, to endure it tamely. It is remarkable, however, that 
she bears it as well as she does. Is there a woman among my 
readers who would not have scolded worse under similar provoca- 
tion? Imagine how the Kate of maiden days would have raved, 
had Bianca or anybody else presumed to dictate the size of her cap 
or the cut of her gown! 

In the scene where Petruchio insists that the sun is the moon, 
it is clear that she sees his purpose and treats it as a joke. She is 
not going to quarrel about it, and lose the visit to her father; so 
she says, with a touch of good-humored sarcasm : — 

“ Forward, I pray, since we have come so far, 
And be it moon, or sun, or what you please: 
An if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth, I vow, it shall be so for me.” 
Petruchio then declares that it zs the moon, and she replies, “1 
know it is the moon.” “Nay, then you lie,” says Petruchio, ‘‘it is 
the blessed sun.” : 


“ Then God be bless’d, it is the blessed sun : — 
But sun it is not, when you say it is not ; 
And the moon changes, even as your mind. 
What you will have it nam’d, even that it is, 
And so it shall be so for Katherine.” 


The sportiveness of this is palpable enough, and it shows that 
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the work of “taming” the lady is complete. The two understand 
each other perfectly, and can afford to laugh over the little game 
by which the result has been reached. But in the old play this 
scene is treated with all seriousness, and the Shrew soberly calls 
the sun the moon, just as she has yielded other disputed points to 
her arbitrary mate. Shakespeare knew better than to compel 
Kate to contradict the evidence of her own senses, except in a sort 
of merry irony. 

The encounter with old Vincentio, and treating him as a young 
woman, is in the same playful vein; and this should be suggested 
in acting or reading the scene. I have somewhere read that a 
certain actress, in giving the speech beginning 

“Pardon, old father, my mistaking eyes 
That have been so bedazzled by the sun,” 

uttered the word suz in a roguishly hesitating way, with a sly look 
at Petruchio, as if to ask whether she should call it sa or moon. 
Such little touches really elucidate and illuminate the poet’s mean- 
ing, and show what might be made of the comedy if it were ren- 
dered aright, instead of being degraded, obscured, and caricatured, 
as it generally is on the stage.* 

The last scene, where Katherine wins the wager for her husband 
by her prompt and unquestioning obedience, must be interpreted 
in the light of what has preceded; and when Lucentio and Hor- 
tensio express their surprise, and wonder what this “ bodes,” note 
Petruchio’s reply : — 

“ Marry, peace it bodes, and /ove, and quiet life, 


And awful rule, and right supremacy ; 
And, to be short, what not that’s sweet and happy ?” 


The peace and love, and all that is sweet and happy, are put first 
and last, and the obedience is mentioned only in a secondary and 
subordinate way, as if to suggest that it was based upon the Jove, 


and not upon masculine /ordship. 
When Kate pulls off her cap and treads it under foot, it is 





* This was written before I had seen Mr. Daly’s company in the play; but their rendering of it, 
though a marked improvement on the usual misrepresentation, seemed to me far from a reproduction of 
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because she understands her husband’s purpose, — as in the case 
of the sun and the moon. When she is sent out to fetch the other 
wives, she is bright enough to suspect that some trial of their 
conjugal obedience is going on, and she at once enters into it with 
hearty enjoyment. Inthe long speech that follows, in which Shake- 
speare has avoided all the absurdity of the corresponding part of 
the old play,* there is little that should offend our modern taste. 
Obedience is not made the whole duty of the wife, nor is too much 
stress laid upon the husband’s authority. The tribute due him is 
said to be, “ Love, fair looks, and true obedience” — “too little 
payment for the debt” she owes to his loving care and labor 
for her comfort and welfare. If the husband is represented as 
sovereign, he is also servant, and the sovereignty is based upon 
the affectionate and devoted service, not upon the supposed 
superiority of sex. 

It should be said here that Shakespeare’s part of this scene 
probably ends with the line, ‘‘ That seeming to be most which we 
indeed least are.” The rhyme and the Alexandrine indicate that 
he meant to have the scene end there; but the manager of the 
theatre, or whoever finished up the play for the stage, added the 
bit from the old comedy about placing the wife’s hands below 
the husband’s foot. The earlier dramatist adds the stage direc- 
tion : “ She laies her hand vnder her husbands feete.” Shakespeare 
would never have carried the thing out in that literal way, even if 
he had retained the words as a figurative expression. 

There is no “special pleading” in what I have said of Shake- 
speare’s modification of the spirit and tone of the earlier play; 
for nothing of the sort is necessary. All the changes he has made 
are in this direction, and I have referred to only a few as illustra- 
tions. To quote and comment upon all would take too much 
space. 

Bianca, as Cowden-Clarke says, is “a mincing pretender to 
sweetness, artful and artificial from first to last.”” She gains herself 





* This is a pedantic homily on the creation of the world and of man. In the notes to my edition or 
the play I quote it in full, as I do many other portions of the old comedy (more than any other editor 
has given, except Halliwell-Phillipps in his great folio edition), in order that the reader may see how 


Shakespeare has altered it and bettered it. 
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a name for gentleness of temper by playing the foil to her violent 
sister, who is really the more lovable woman; as we see in the end, 
when Bianca as bride throws off her amiable disguise, and sneers at 
Kate for obeying Petruchio —“ Fie! what a foolish duty call you 
this !””—and at her own husband for risking his money on her conju- 
gal submissiveness —‘‘ The more fool you for laying on my duty !” 
Instead of being the artless creature she seems at first, she proves 
herself an accomplished coquette, with a hearty love for intrigue. 
Petruchio certainly made the better match in taking the elder sister, 
with all her youthful faults, which were but superficial and easily 
curable, instead of this shallow little hypocrite, who was much 
more of a shrew in reality. Hortensio was lucky in losing her. 
As Furnivall says, “ He is a straightforward fellow about love, and 
cannot stand her flirting.” 

Baptista is a genuine Italian character, though not of the best 
type. He is selfish in his manoeuvres for marrying off his daughters, 
as he has been weak in his paternal management of them. Kate 
owed her bad ways, as I have said before, to her bad bringing-up 
more than to any inherent tendencies to shrewishness. If her father 
had understood her as well as her husband did, and had made any 
intelligent effort to correct her girlish faults, no sensjble wooer 
would have hesitated a moment in making love to her instead of 
her mealy-mouthed, mincing sister. 


W. F. Rolfe. 





SHAKESPEARE’S KATHARINE AND IBSEN’S NORA. 


THE one trait common to Katharine and Nora is that of inde- 
pendence, but this manifests itself in such utterly different ways 
that it only accentuates the antithesis of their characters. 

Each in a way represents the ideal of the times in which 
she lives, that of the Elizabethan age being fixed, while that of 
the nineteenth century is progressive. Women in Shakespeare’s 
day were more carefully guarded from worldly temptation and the 
contact of daily struggle for existence. They were also more 
restricted in their physical and mental liberty. Almost the whole 
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load of care, responsibility, and danger lay upon the man, and a 
woman’s highest life was that of rewarding him with pleasure, and 
caring for his household. Beyond this she had nothing to look 
forward to; and law, prejudice, and custom would force degrada- 
tion upon her if she attempted to go even a little beyond the 
boundaries of her prescribed path. 

As civilization advances, higher education, the diminution of 
war, and physical perils, the growing prestige of intellectual 
over physical attributes, all tend to produce a change in the rela- 
tionship of the sexes. The woman, instead of aspiring to live 
merely as the reward of man’s labors, begins to enter into and 
share them with him; to relieve him of a part of his responsibility 
and to look forward to a perfect fellowship in which every problem 
of life can be equally understood, and grappled with by both. But 
with the change of social ideals comes much confusion, misunder- 
standing, distress. 

Katharine and Nora each attain to high standards in fulfilling 
the ideals of their respective authors. Katharine surrenders her 
independence, after recognizing the hopelessness of her struggle, 
and with her deep, earnest, passionate nature comprehends all that 
is best in the life which the spirit of the times has prescribed for 
woman, and lives up to it. She turns to a peaceful, happy life from 
one that has been full of strife and morbid brooding over slights 
and injustice. Her married life is not superficial in its quiet happi- 
ness, as such a one might be in the nineteenth century, but deep, 
true, and real. Her restless thirsting for liberty and her blind, 
indefinite conception of a wrong done her by society are prema- 
ture, and could lead to nothing but deeper unhappiness, and perhaps 
insanity ; while through having experienced them, her new life is 
purer, and more beautiful. In it, nevertheless, exist the latent 
seeds of injustice, which in the nineteenth century have ripened 
into a tangible wrong. 

This wrong Nora is able to realize, understand, and set about 
correcting. How much she will accomplish is a point in doubt, 
but it cannot fail to be something, for in attaining to a new basis 
of thought and action, and a perception of the falseness of the old 
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one, she has made the greatest step toward her higher develop- 
ment. It isa great and real experience to her, and one that will 
bear upon every problem which her future may offer. Through it 
her mistakes will be more easily discernible, and capable of becom- 
ing guides in the search for truth. Unlike Katharine, she is by 
nature contented and happy. Her mind is not addicted to brood- 
ing. Sheis not egoistic. She does not think; she only feels. 
She is not given to questioning things to which she is accustomed. 
The strength of character and will which enable her, after under- 
standing the falseness of the tie which bound her to her husband 
to brave the world in leaving her home, and to exchange a life of 
physical comfort and apparent peace and happiness for one of toil, 
anxiety, perhaps hardship, is a quality which has lain latent until 
unexpected calamity made it manifest. Katharine’s is ever present. 
Her independent nature asserts itself from the first. She is always 
too proud and upright to fall into the habit of petty lying with 
which Nora is afflicted, though in her free, turbulent, unhappy 
maidenhood she was without a defined moral principle, her life be- 
ing guided by the vague egoistic motive of independence, not yet 
matured into the idea of self-development. When her spirit is 
broken and she finally surrenders, she forms for herself a code of 
ethics and turns her conquered strength to the pursuance of duty. 
Her surrender is not so much a sudden yielding to Petruchio’s firm 
purpose, impetuous audacity, and strong will, as it is the climax of 
exhaustion which her fiery spirit has brought upon itself by its 
inward workings. She lived too soon to conceive of such an 
independence as that which Nora aimed at, and out of the social 
ethics of the times she chose what was best for her. Her per- 
verted, blind independence was sapping away the beauty of her 
womanhood, fostering jealousy, hardness, injustice in her nature. 
It was burning her life upyttestroying her very soul. In her mind 
the attribute of consciousnesggwas not sufficiently developed to 
enable her to come to an itn of the mistake she was 
making, and suggest a change; but when a change is rudely thrust 
upon her she adapts herself to it. 

Nora, who is externally a weaker, more superficial woman, 
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institutes her new course with her own intelligence and will, and 
sets out in it to confront and overcome all the worldly contempt, 
scorn, and hardness which Katharine escaped in her marriage. 
Yet the clearly defined, high purpose which she has in view makes 
it endurable. . . . Up to the time when she sees her husband as 
he really is, Nora is a spontaneous, unconscious, impulsive crea- 
ture, without self-respect or responsibility. She was always happy 
in receiving the love of her father and husband, and the superfi- 
cial respect and admiration of the society which surrounded her. 
She was perfectly self-satisfied, and had not the wish to trouble 
herself with thinking, or trying to understand anything outside 
of her very narrow sphere. Had she been of an inquiring mind, 
social restraints would not have prevented her becoming better 
conversant with the truths and realities of human life, but her 
training deprived her of an incentive to look about her. 

The development of her deeper nature was thwarted and sup- 
pressed, for the sake of trivial and superficial qualities which gave 
a selfish pleasure to: those who ‘kept her. They. naturally were 
quite unconscious that social progress had made what was formerly 
a necessary division of man’s and woainan’s labor in the struggle for 
existence an injustice teward woman; that she no longer needed 
to the same extent man’s physical protection, and that to be kept 
in the same restricted sphere that she formerly occupied, while 
man's life was broadening in intellectual development, and govern- 
ment was relieving him of physical hardship and danger, was 
checking social progress by wasting her capabilities, — keeping her 
stationary while he was progressing. 

The awakening for Torvald is more bitter than for Nora. The 
injustice is chiefly on his side; and it is of necessity thrown upon 
her to right it, while he is left to face his sorrow without the stimu- 
lation of activity upon a new field. 

Nora’s life is made a striking illustration of the inadequacy of 
a woman’s undeveloped mind to meet the problems and responsi- 
bilities with which she is likely to be confronted. She does not 
lack intelligence, but the means to apply it. Her mind works 
clearly and rapidly with what knowledge is at its disposal, but it 
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is cramped and misled by the one-sided aspect which has been 
presented to it. Although not without a conscience, Nora’s train- 
ing enabled her to lie and to commit forgery without violating it. 
In trying to induce her husband to go to Italy by representing it 
for her benefit, as in forging her father’s name, she acted up to the 
highest principles of her nature. The spirit of love and self-sacri- 
fice which prompted the lie, made supportable the long conceal- 
ment and denial which were consequent upon the forgery. If the 
thought of wrong-doing had entered her mind, it would have made 
it impossible to sustain the weight of concealment without losing 
her external freshness. But the actual falseness of her position is 
slowly sapping her better nature, and fostering the growth of her 
faults. She not only secretly justifies herself, but she boasts of 
her secret to inspire respect and admiration in her friend. Her 
petty selfishness and vanity are allowed to grow, leading her into 
constant deceit and injustice. She is utterly heartless in her feel- 
ing toward Krogstad, astonishing us by her audacious disregard of 
his sensibilities even when she begins to be conscious of the ter- 
rible power he has over her, and of the injustice she has done him 
in obtaining his money without security. 

She deliberately plays with the affections of Dr. Ranke, at first 
from simple vanity, and later to serve her purpose in escaping the 
danger with which she is threatened. When she begins to per- 
ceive that she has been guilty of wrong-doing, she is overwhelmed 
with an agony of terror. The thought of heredity and contamina- 
tion of her children, which has been brought strongly before her 
mind, gives her mental anguish, but does not suggest the thought 
of making a thorough confession to her husband. On the contrary, 
she strives to the last to prevent his learning her secret. In her 
desperation she thinks of stooping to further concealment, in tak- 
ing Dr. Ranke into her confidence and obtaining assistance from 
him. She uses her feminine arts of coquetry to gain the desired 


influence over him, but draws back in inward horror when she dis- . 


covers to what such devices lead, and refrains from further thought 
of refuge in such means. Her confidence in her own integrity is 
finally completely undermined. She has convicted herself of base- 
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ness, and reached the conviction that her existence can be produc- 
tive of nothing but trouble and unhappiness to all with whom she 
is associated. She takes upon herself all of the culpability which 
is associated with the idea of crime. But although her confidence 
in herself is destroyed, her trust in her husband’s nobility had been 
unshaken. She had grown to look up to him as an ideal of love, 
constancy, strength, and courage, and at one blow this ideal is 
shattered. Her “miracle” does not happen. She suddenly sees 
in him a creature no better than herself; perhaps even worse. 
She has not wronged him as much as he has wronged her. Her 
whole view of nature is suddenly changed. It becomes plain to 
her that she must begin life over again, and she sees her way 
before her. She leaves her home a strong, clear-sighted woman, 
and her future has a deeper promise in it than ever could have 


been possible without her trial. 
Ella Crowell, 





MOLIERE, DRAMATIST. 


JIMPLY to be born is a primary necessity, but whether 
for ultimate good or ill, is all contingent. 

To be born right is the highest possible natural 
heritage; but to be born at the right time is a precious 
privilege direct from God’s own private dispensary. The first war- 
rants mere vegetative existence. The second may secure success, 
— possibly temporary fortune. But the third guarantees immor- 
tality. The birthright of every human creature comprehends just 
so and so much blank surface on the universal scroll as his oppor- 
tunities and ability can utilize. The general course and character 
of an active life is a matter of decree; the details and emphasis 
are within the choice of the individual. Nature furnishes the 
paraphernalia, — the implements and raw materials; the period 
furnishes the environments. 

Adaptation, application, and utility of resources constitute the 
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differences we observe in individuals subject to the same environ- 
ments, and the results in each instance are the measure of the 
rightfully much-lauded natural ability. Hence, we see, in all times 
and in all communities, portraitures of these varying innate powers. 
Some appear as intellectual giants in the foreground, peering cen- 
turies, it may be, into the chaotic future, observing and proclaiming 
to their fellows, even the mere pygmies in the background, the 
startling phenomena which nature, in due time and according to 
the divinely instituted law of progressive evolution, is to bring 
within the common observation and experience of the masses. 

And, as if to demonstrate the wisdom and eternal justice of 
the universal plan, we see certain individuals assuming and per- 
forming certain general functions, or lines of conduct, by a sort of 
natural selection, or intelligent division of labor. The province of 
one is discovery and promulgation of what conduces to the weal 
of mankind ; that of another the detection and exposure of 
increasing vice, or of what conduces to the woe of mankind. 

Great affinity between a life and its vocation is rather a favor 
of fortune than of premeditated choice ; though we admit the 
natural proclivities of some great minds seem to lie so positively 
in some particular direction as to render enthusiastic effort in any 
other impossible; for even the irresistible current of circum- 
stances cannot entirely subordinate nor successfully divert natural 
adaptability. Fortunate, then, he in whose favor concur common 
sense, a clear-cut individuality just flexible enough to yield grace- 
fully to the. irresistible, well-adapted means, opportunity, and 
facility, and that period in perpetual evolution which requires and 
appreciates his genius. 

From these generalizations, I pass to the study of a represen- 
tative character, in order to estimate how fully Molicre measured 
up to the possibilities of his time. 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin, born in Paris, Jan. 15, 1622, inherited 
the post of valet de chambre, or upholsterer to the king, which 
had been held by both his father and grandfather. But this office 
with its financial and social advantages was not his only, nor, 
to him, his most important heritage. The fact that the notorious 
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Rabelais was his maternal grandfather shows the source of that 
sparkling wit and humor which characterize especially the first 
literary efforts of this master in his art. Having then this inborn 
humor and the example and influence of his venerable grand- 
father, with access to the scenes where royalty was entertained, 
what wonder that his ambition for the boards rebelled against 
routine duties among cushions and tapestry; nor indeed would 
submit to them only in so far as their performance secured him 
the opportunity to observe different people and study different 
phases of character. Yet, withal, he exercised remarkable shrewd- 
ness for a boy of such vivacity, keen observation, and infinite 
fancy ; and this shrewdness arouses suspicions that the author of 
‘ Gargantua’ was not only the companion, but clandestine adviser 
of this juvenile Aristophanes, —that is, when the old devotee of 
Bacchus was sober enough to advise. 

Notice the foresight of his policy ; notwithstanding he had 
already acknowledged his great love for the stage, yet, measuring 
well his dependence and necessities, and being equally conscious of 
the austerity of his father’s religion, he cut the fuse which he 
had already ignited, so long that it gave him five years’ study at 
the Jesuits’ College of Clermont (from 1636-1640), — an excursion 
through the south of France, as valet de chambre under Louis the 
Thirteenth, which afforded that intimate acquaintance with the hab- 
its of both court and province which furnished the plots and 
characters for many of his comedies, and after his return, a regu- 
lar course in law, before the bomb was reached, the explosion of 
which not only thrust him from the paternal roof and lopped off 
and eternally blighted his branch from the chronological tree of 
the Poquelins, but also excommunicated his soul from the very 
courts of heaven, which edict was only cancelled over a century 
later by his honorable interment, by the sensation-loving Parisians, 
in a fit of reverence for their illustriousdead. Amidst the ruins of 
the domestic eruption caused by his unconditional devotion to the 
footlights, the cherished name Poquelin is lost to him forever. 
Henceforth he is known only by his adopted name, “Moliére,” 
cherished by the civilized world, adored by France. How peculiar 
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that better element in human nature, which compels us always to 
respect and finally to love the chastising hand when the bitter- 
ness of the chastisement develops into the betterness of life ! 

Moliére the student, Moliére the student and actor, Moliére 
the student, actor and author and reformer, now personally claims 
our attention. He appears not at the beginning nor ending of any 
special literary or dramatic epoch, but rather as the star of greatest 
magnitude in the constellation which occupied the zenith of the 
light literature of France during the middle third of the seven- 
teenth century. While his brilliancy surpassed that of his com- 
peers, yet he is never above nor below the people, but always of 
them. His mission is among them and for them. It is always 
Moliére azd his troupe who play, never Moliére’s troupe alone. 
He is a most acute observer and interpreter of human action 
rather than of human nature. He estimates and portrays charac- 
ters as they are, not what they may have been, nor what they may 
become. He gives us not the ethereal heights nor profound 
depths of meditated passion, but rather the tangible forms and 
surface out-croppings thereof,—fresh, vivid, startling, various, 
from the sincere love of a Valére to the diabolical, callous, con- 
scienceless hypocrisy of a Tartuffe. 

While he stood pre-eminent, he was by no means alone; many 
contemporaneous elements contributed pabulum for his rapid and 
symmetrical growth, and augmented his success and achievements. 
Prominent among these auxiliaries were, first, the patronage of 
royalty; second, the assistance and stimulus of the dramatic 
genius of Corneille; third, the philosophy of Descartes, whose 
axiom, “I think therefore I am,” was already germinating, beneath 
complacent credulity, that scepticism which began to dispel the 
intellectual coma of the time; fourth, the physical studies and in- 
struction of his beloved teacher and friend Gassendi; fifth, the 
Jansenists’ controversy and persecution and dispersion of the Port 
Royalists; sixth, the polemics of Pascal. 

I do not maintain that his work was immediately influenced by 
any of these, but that these various and conflicting activities gen- 
erated that healthful agitation essential to progress and success in 
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any direction, and yet there were some contingencies which did 
directly affect him and gave plot and caste to his productions, as 
we shall see in studying his different grade plays. For instance, 
‘L’Etourdi’ and ‘ Le Dépit Amoureux,’ examples of his first author- 
ship (though he had been acting nine years), give us the Italian 
plot and provincial character. Why? Because (1) of that faculty 
which he as a Frenchman had inherited, intensified through Rabe- 
lais, from the Celts, of detecting the ridiculous and imitating it. 
(2) He had studied carefully, and copied largely the ancient 
Roman comedians, Plautus and Terence. He had doubtless learned, 
through the works of Corneille and others, many of the habits and 
peculiarities of the Italians dnd Spaniards as well as of the French; 
and now among the conglomerate populace, his keen observation, 
ready perception, and free association gave him such correct im- 
pressions and ideas as he could have obtained by no other means. 
Every hour, every change of situation, presented a new page to his 
inquisitive eye and ear; and his natural tact and several years’ 
experience on the stage énabled him to recognize, vitalize, and 
personate every novel fact and gesture. His resources lay in his 
immediate surroundings. One morning he quizzes a new char- 
acter out of an unsuspecting tradesman or communicative mistress 
or fellow-servant; the evening finds him crouched obscurely in the 
barber’s shop, taking careful note and mental impression of the 
tone, manner, gesture, and grimace of the credulous loafer and 
conniving politician. The next night he entertains them from the 
stage with their own foibles, but now so intensified, so sublimely 
ridiculous, that they can no longer flatter their own frailties, nor 
evade the hit of the moral. What was pleasure becomes reproof. 
One feature which afforded me great pleasure in studying this 
author, and which I must mention here, is his natural growth, — 
his consistent progression. At every appearance he is more a 
man. These first works show the dawn of that genius which 
matured in ‘Le Misanthrope’ and ‘ Tartuffe.’ He proceeds by 
regular gradations as his experience broadens and his judgment 
matures. He attacks consecutively individual foibles, social de- 
pravity: first, provincial, then royal, — domestic infelicity, spirit- 
26 
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ual impiety, and scientific absurdities ; as exposed respectively in 
his ‘ L’Etourdi,’ ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ ‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,’ 
and ‘ Le Misanthrope,’ ‘ Tartuffe’ and ‘ L’Amour Médecin ’ (‘ Doc- 
teur Amoureux’ and ‘ Le Médecin Galant,’ farces). His naturally 
well-balanced mind, in everything except love-matters, fortified by 
a creditable proficiency in science, law, theology, and philosophy, 
enabled him to keep his own bearings, and estimate his own 
strength and possibilities. 

After about twelve years’ miscellaneous service in the south 
of France, he returned to Paris in 1658 with this assurance, — 
neither presumptuous nor pedantic: “I have no occasion to study 
Plautus and Terence any longer, I must henceforth study the 
world.” He completes the cycle, experiences the new birth. No 
longer the servile imitator, he becomes master and creator. With 
this second return to his native city, in the midst of cultured vice, 
the ruling passion, in which sovereign and subject, priest and 
peasant, learned and ignorant, high and low of all classes, vied 
with each other, all frenzied by their dissipation, here Moliére 
discovers duty and opportunity for his satirical sword. But at 
the same time he realizes the necessity of protection and support 
against the enemy he must needs severely wound. Where can the 
needed support be found ? Not among the credulous populace, for 
they are awed to silence and stupefied by the affected dignity and 
unintelligible jargon of their superiors. Not among the courtiers, 
surely, for they were the principal actors in the subtle, metaphysi- 
cal farce he sought to expose. Not even among his literary com- 
peers and associates, for were not such men as Corneille and 
Bossuet already patronizing victims of the vicious and toxic influ- 
ences of the Hétel de Rambouillet ? What then can he do? He 
must secure a fortress before he begins the attack. He has been 
near enough to royalty to discover that even regal blood does not 
dishumanize its possessor. He has met the king, Louis XIV.,— 
has defined his idiosyncrasies, analyzed his character, and is psy- 
chologist enough to know that the easiest access to a man’s con- 
fidence is through his unconscious weakness. He knows that 
whom he would enlist, he must first entertain. He estimates the 
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king’s ability to recognize, and his willingness to reward, true 
merit. The king is ambitious to be supreme, not only on the 
throne, but in the social world as well. Besides, he has a surfeit 
of the affected gallantry, ostentation, and insincerity of his pre- 
sumptuous courtiers, of whose rivalry he is perhaps not a little 
jealous. Marshalling, then, the disaffection of the court, and stim- 
ulated by that buoyant hope, which a less philosophical mind 
never could have conceived, Moli¢re, with a strategy almost 
woman-like, solicits the king for a defender, and the throne for 
his breastwork. How far he succeeds, let the result of his war- 
fare answer. 

In order to appreciate the social corruption and moral depravity 
against which Moliére opened battle, we must notice a scrap of 
specific history. It would be impossible to find an epoch in the 
history of the world adorned with more splendor than this reign of 
Louis XIV. ; nearly two hundred men lived in that period, whose 
names are handed down to us by imperishable traditions of glory. 
No monarch was ever more adapted to his age: he could appreciate 
and patronize great pulpit orators, organize learned societies, or 
he could lend the charm of his authority to the gay vices of his 
times. He had about him, in their respective capacities, Turenne 
and Condé; Corneille, Racine, La Fontaine, and Boileau ; Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, and Massillon; and those magnetic leaders, Mesdames 
Lafayette, Sévigné, Rambouillet, Montespan, and Maintenon. 
“Never did humanity appear in the world clad in so much, nor in 
such gaudy tinsel; science was exhausted to efface the ravages of 
time; to invest age with artificial youth; to erase the gathering 
finger marks of time. . . . Never in the history of the country 
were the ceremonies of the church more magnificent and never 
was one of her sacred ordinances more generally and more openly 
violated.” Did a foolish victim venture to raise his voice against 
it, the universal derision with which that appeal to truth was met, 
convinced him that although men were devoted to their church, 
“marital infidelity had become the canonical order of society.” 
Like many intelligent people of our day, they were exceedingly 
“fond of good preaching, though much given to bad practices.” 
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“They were wont to hold the most solemn discussions on the most 
frivolous subjects, all of which were conducted in an affected 
jargon in which the most common things, instead of being called 
by their usual names, were signified by ridiculous paraphrases.” 
Dictionaries were compiled and treatises written illustrative of this 
precious vocabulary, in which all were desirous of being initiated. 

Such is a brief retrospect of the vile enchantment of the Hétel 
de Rambouillet, — the nidus of the infamy and frivolity of the time. 
Think you, then, it required but ordinary courage to declare, and 
skill to execute, this bombardment? and that, too, by one whom 
these denizens had long known only to ignore? Could any force 
short of the regal sceptre have enabled Moliére to maintain his 
uncompromising onslaught? Could any genius short of Moliére's 
have so successfully entertained such a horde of enthusiastic 
idolaters, while by the same performance he mercilessly demolished 
their choicest idols, and that under their very smiles and tears. 
Nor was the invasion temporary nor the result evanescent. His 
work was ephemeral, its effect eternal. Neither was his first 
attack, ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” a sporadic convulsion of his 
purifying satire, but rather the official inauguration of systematized 
warfare ; the initial dose of that depurant elixir which was destined 
to purge and purify society, home, church, literature, and science. 
And how admirable the scheme! How dextrous the manipulation ! 
How insidious, yet profound the impression! How marvellous the 
effect! The farcical séances of the Hétel de Rambouillet ceased, 
and their pretentious subtleties were exposed. The mystic 
atmosphere was dissipated. The delirium subsided; reason 
returned, and that of a higher grade. Of course this reaction 
came not without its complementary chafing, cringing, and com- 
motion; but here again the autocratic demeanor of the king 
silenced the conflict, subdued the howling courtiers, and bade 
Moliere advance. 

Now turn the leaf and glance at a new page in the hero's 
history. A page illustrated, and, oh, how impressive the picture! 
Hearts may go out in sympathetic sadness toward the central 
figure. The colors are set in the tears and blood of the devoted, 
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sacrificing, suffering, adoring husband and benefactor, — the truest 
philanthropist of his time and nation; the martyr whose death 
progresses with the grandeur of his career and ends sublimely, in its 
culmination. Truly, “ A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” 
of whom it may well be said, “ He saved others, himself he could 
not save.” Low-bowed by the deception of others, and they the 
unworthy objects of his tenderest care, the creatures of his noblest 
benefactions, — the irresponsible parasites that were blanching his 
cheek and abstracting his very spirit. His child-wife, Armande 
Béjart, thus rewards that devotion which transcends all other and 
brings us nearest God, by basely, openly, and persistently crucifying 
his love, — dishonoring herself, her mother (if such were possible), 
her sex, and all mankind. . . . He sees the error of his course, 
and pens in blood wrung from his own crushed heart his ‘ Ecole 
des Femmes,’ in which he demonstrates the folly of an old man’s 
educating a flippant miss in hope to wed her. And, later, when 
her pernicious influence over her equally corrupt and heartless 
zealots leads her to ignore all moral obligations, laugh at his 
silent suffering, and ridicule his adoration, his love dies not, but 
quickens, speaks and acts its lamentable tortures through ‘ Alceste,’ 
the helpless victim of unworthy love, and in his ‘ Le Misanthrope.’ 
He utilizes with magnanimity the extremities of his sorrows to 
amuse, caution, purify, and ennoble his fellow-men. Nor can we 
question his motive. His precepts and practices coincide. He is 
ever consistent. His ambition transcends neither his sphere nor his 
ability. He knows himself in his own day, though it required 
France a century to interpret his character and estimate his real 
worth. When tendered admission to the French Academy on con- 
dition that he renounce his profession as a player, he answered in 
his characteristic and dignified simplicity: ‘“ Too many individuals 
of my company depend upon my theatrical labors for support to 
allow me for a moment to think of it.” Yet the lapse of a hundred 
years so developed this same most honorable Academy that it 
appreciated the honor of his statue within its walls. 

Again, when criticised for using his pure taste and nice obser- 
vation of character, in producing lower-grade plays, he certifies 
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to that philosophical power which gave him pre-eminence, by 
answering : “If I wrote simply for fame, I should manage very 
differently ; but I write for the support of my company. I must 
not, therefore, address myself to a few people of education, but to 
the mob, and this latter class of gentry take very little interest in 
a continued elevation of style and sentiment.” Mboli¢re was evi- 
dently a realist rather than an idealist in character portraiture. 
His brilliant successes were the offspring of his humiliating weak- 
nesses, — those natural frailties that taught him in his own experi- 
ences the absoluteness of destiny, the helplessness of mortals, the 
power of association; that love dethrones reason, and yet that 
man, though a philosopher, will be a lover still, “in spite of him- 
self,” — 
“ For virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree.” 

Moliére measures, not the depths nor altitude of human char- 
acter, but he marks well its extremes of latitude and longitude. 
Born, as we have seen, for positive good,—born fairly right, 
born providentially, at the right time, — he stood conspicuously in 
the foreground among his contemporaries, peopled his appor- 
tioned scroll with natural characters, set in living colors, so clear- 
cut, so individual, that at this distance of three and a quarter 
centuries, we can recognize, through the medium of his works, 
each actor sustaining the part assigned him by the master artist, 
who touched hard the cruel orbit of fate at every point; whose 
skilful hand, palsied by premature death, only ceased to move with 
the finishing stroke of the last scene ; whose noble heart broke 
with its last desperate impulse, casting forth its final measure of 
blood to dedicate his efforts to the weal of mankind forever. 

H. D. Lawhead. 





CLOWNS AND FOOLS OF SHAKESPEARE’S TIME. 


It is quite obvious that the terms clown and fool were used, 
though improperly, perhaps, as synonymous by our old dramatists. 
Their confused introduction might render this doubtful to one who 
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had not well considered this matter. The fool of our early days 
denoted a mere idiot or natural, or else a witty hireling retained to 
make sport for his masters. The clown was a character of more 
variety ; sometimes he was a rustic, and often no more than a 
shrewd domestic. There are instances in which any low character 
in a play served to amuse with his coarse sallies, and thus became 
the clown of the piece. In fact, the fool of the drama was a kind 
of heterogeneous being, copied in part from real life, but highly 
colored in order to produce effect. This opinion derives force from 
what is put into the mouth of Hamlet, when he admonishes those 
who perform the clowns, to speak no more than is set down for 
them. Indeed, Shakespeare himself cannot be absolved from the 
imputation of making mere caricatures of his merry-andrews, 
unless we suppose, what is very probable, that his compositions 
have been much interpolated with the extemporaneous jokes of 
the players. To this folly, allusions are made in a clever satire, 
“throwne at the Corporations of these Times,” 1626, — 
“ Tell country players, that old paltry jests 

Pronounced in a painted motley coate, 

Filles all the world so full of cuckoo nests, 

That nightingales can scarcely sing a note. 

Oh! bid them turn their minds to better meanings ; 

Fields are ill sowne that give no better gleanings.” 
Sir Philip Sidney reprobates the custom of introducing fools on 
the stage, and declares that the plays of his times were neither 
right tragedies nor right comedies, for the authors mingled kings 
and clowns, “not,” says he, ‘because the matter so carrieth it, 
but thrust in the clowne by head and shoulders to play a part in 
majestical matters, with neither decencie nor discretion; so as 
neither the admiration and commiseration, nor the right sportful- 
nesse, is by their mongrell tragie-comedie obtained.” Rankin, a 
Puritan contemporary with Shakespeare, wrote a most bitter attack 
on plays and players, whom he calls monsters ; “and whie mon- 
sters ?” says he ; “ because under colour of humanitie they present 
nothing but prodigious vanitie; these are wels without water, dead 
branches fit for fuell, cockle amongst corne, unwholesome weedes 
amongst sweete hearbes, and, finallie, feends that are crept into the 
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worlde by stealth, and hold possession by subtil invasion.” In 
another place he says, ‘some transformed themselves to roges, 
other to ruffians, some other to clownes, a fourth to fooles ; the 
roges were ready, the ruffians were rude, theyr clownes cladde as 
well with country condition, as in ruffe russet; theyr fooles as 
fond as might be.” 

To give a clear view of our subject, something of the different 
sorts of fools may be thus classed : — 

(1) The general domestic fool, termed often, but improperly, a 
clown; described by Puttenham as “a buffoune, or counterfet 
foole.” 

(2) The clown, who was a mere country booby, or a witty rustic. 

(3) The female fool, who was generally an idiot. 

(4) The city or corporation fool, an assistant in public enter- 
tainments. 

(5) The tavern fool, retained to amuse the customers. 

(6) The fool of the ancient mysteries and moralities, otherwise 
the Vice. 

(7) The fool in the old dumb shows, often alluded to by Shake- 
speare. 

(8) The fool in the Whitsun ales and morris dance. 

(9) The mountebanks fool, or merry-andrew. 

There may be others in our ancient dramas, of an irregular 
kind, not reducible to any of these classes ; but to exemplify them 
is not within the scope of this essay ; what has been stated may 
assist the readers of old plays to judge for themselves when they 
meet with such characters. The practice of retaining fools can be 
distinctly traced from the remotest times. They were to be found 
alike in the palace and the brothel: the Pope had his fool, and the 
bawd hers; they excited the mirth of kings and beggars; the 
hovel of the villain and the castle of the baron were alike exhila- 
rated by their jokes. With respect to the antiquity of this cus- 
tom in England, it appears to have existed even during the 
period of our Saxon history, but we are certain of the fact in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. Maitre Wace, the historian of 
that time, has an account of the preservation of William’s life, 
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when Duke of Normandy, by his fool, Goles ; and, in Domesday- 
book, mention is made of Berdia joculator regis ; and though this 
term sometimes denoted a minstrel, evidence might be adduced to 
prove that in this instance it signified a buffoon. The accounts of 
the household expenses of our kings contain many payments and 
rewards to fools, both foreign and domestic. Dr. Fuller, speaking 
of the court jester, remarks, in his usual quaint manner, that it is 
an office which none but he that hath wit can perform, and none 
but he that wants it will perform. The names of many of these 
buffoons are preserved; they continued an appurtenance to the 
English court to a late period. Muckle John, the fool of Charles I., 
the successor of Archie Armstrong, was, perhaps, the last regular 
personage of that kind. The downfall of royalty, and the puritani- 
cal manners that came into vogue, banished this privileged satirist ; 
and at the Restoration it was deemed of no moment to restore 
the office, for the stories of Killigrew, as jester to Charles II., are 
without authority. The discontinuance of the court fool influenced 
the manners of private life, and from one of Shadwell’s plays we 
find that it was then unfashionable for the great to retain 
domestic fools. Yet the practice was not abolished ; it kept its 
ground so late as the commencement of the last century. Dean 
Swift wrote an epitaph on Dicky Pearce, the Earl of Suffolk’s 
fool. Lord Chancellor Talbot kept a Welsh jester, named Rees 
Pengelding; he was a shrewd fellow and rented a farm of his 
master. The steward, who had been a tailor, and bore him a 
grudge, put in execution for his rent, saying surlily, “I'll fit you, 
sirrah.” “Then,” replied Rees, “it will be the first time in your 
life that you ever fitted any one.” 

The entertainment fools were expected to afford may be col- 
lected in great variety from our old plays, especially from those of 
Shakespeare; but perhaps a good idea may be formed of their 
general conduct from a passage in a curious tract by Lodge, enti- 
tled, ‘Wit’s Miserie.’ 1599: ‘“Imoderate and disordinate joy 
became incorporate in the bodie of a jeaster: this fellow in person 
is comely, in apparell courtly, but in behaviour a very ape, and no 
man; his studie is to coin bitter jests, or to shew antique motions, 
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or to sing baudie sonnets and ballads ; give him a little wine in his 
head, he is continually flearing and making of mouths; he laughs 
intemperately at every little occasion, and dances aboyt the house, 
leaps over tables, out-skips men’s heads, trips up his companions’ 
heeles, burns sack with a candle, and hath all the feats of a lord 
of misrule in the countrie; feed him in his humour, you shall have 
his heart ; in mere kindness he will hug you in his arms, kisse you 
on the cheeke, and rapping out an horrible oath, crie ‘ God’s soule, 
Tum, I love you, you knowe my poore heart, come to my chamber 
for a pipe of tobacco, there lives not a man in this world that I 
more honour.’ In these ceremonies you shall know his courting, 
and it is a speciall mark of him at table, he sits and makes faces ; 
keep not this fellow company, for in jingling with him, your ward- 
robes shall be wasted, your credits crackt, your crownes consumed, 
and time (the most precious riches of the world,) utterly lost.” 

As these hirelings required considerable skill and dexterity to 
please their employers, they sometimes failed of success, and their 
paucity of talents excited disgust. Cardinal Perron being in com- 
pany with the Duke of Mantua, the latter observed of his fool that 
he was ‘‘a meagre, poor spirited buffoon.” The cardinal replied 
that nevertheless he had wit. ‘Why so?” demanded the duke; 
‘“‘ Because,” replied Perron, “he lives by a trade which he does not 
understand.” 

The license allowed them was very great, but did not always 
afford them protection. Archbishop Laud’s disgraceful severity 
to poor Archie is well-known. The Duke d’Espernon, though a 
high-spirited man, conducted himself with more discretion. Maret, 
the fool of Louis XIII., whose chief talent was mimicry, fre- 
quently mocked the duke’s Gascon accent; and Richelieu, who was 
fond of admonishing him, desired him, among other things, to get 
rid of his provincial tones, at the same time counterfeiting his 
speech, and sarcastically begging he would not take the advice in 
ill part. ‘Why should I?” replied the duke, “when I bear as 
much from the king’s fool, who mocks me in your presence.” Fools, 
however, did not always escape with impunity. Whipping was 
the punishment commonly inflicted. Hence, in ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
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Olivia, addressing her jester, says, “ Sirrah, you shall be whipped.” 
On the contrary, they were often treated with great tenderness, as 
is feelingly exemplified in the conduct of Lear. 

With regard to the fool’s business on the stage, it was nearly 
the same as in reality, with this difference, that the wit was more 
highly seasoned. In Middleton’s ‘ Mayor of Quinborough,’ a com- 
pany of actors, with a clown, make their appearance, and the 
following dialogue ensues: — 


1st Cheater. This is our clown, sir. 
Simon. Fye, fye, your company 
Must fall upon and beat him; he’s too fair, i’ faith 
To make the people laugh. 
1st Cheater. Not as he may be dress’d, sir. 
Simon. Faith, dress him how you will. Ill give him 
That gift, he will never look half scurvily enough. 
Oh! the clowns that I have seen in my time, 
The very peeping out of them would have 
Made a young heir laugh, though his father lay a-dying ; 
A man undone in law the day before, 
(The saddest case that can be) might for his second 
Have burst himself with laughing, and ended all 
His miseries. Here was a merry world, my masters ! 
Some talk of things of state, of puling stuff ; 
There’s nothing in a play like to a clown, 
If he have the grace to hit on it, that’s the thing indeed. 
Away then, shift; clown, to thy motley crupper. 


Those who desire accurate information concerning the dresses 
that belonged to the characters in question at various periods should 
consult ancient prints and paintings, particularly the miniatures that 
embellish manuscripts. But the difficulty of learning how the 
theatrical fools and clowns of Shakespeare’s age were always hab- 
ited, is insuperable. In some cases the dramas themselves assist, 
by references which leave little doubt; but this is not common. 
Artists formerly did not devote much of their time to. theatrical 
subjects ; the discovery of a single painting of this kind would be 
more valuable than a folio of conjectural dissertation. As, how- 
ever, the costume of the time would in some degree be preserved 
on the stage, the materials which remain to illustrate the dress of 
the real fools may supply the defect. 
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The garb of domestic fools in Shakespeare’s day was of two 
sorts. In the first, the coat was motley or party-colored, and 
attached to the body by a girdle, with bells at the skirts and 
elbows, though not invariably, the hose and breeches close and 
frequently each leg of a different color. A hood, like a monk’s 
cowl, covered the head entirely, falling down over part of the 
breast and shoulders. It was sometimes adorned with asses’ ears, 
or terminated in the neck and head of a cock, — a fashion as old 
as the fourteenth century. It often had the comb or crest only 
of the animal, whence the term cock’s-comb was afterward applied 
to any silly upstart. This fool carried in his hand a sceptre or 
bawble, ornamented with a fool’s head, a doll, or a puppet. The 
bawble originally used in ‘King Lear’ was extant so late as Gar- 
rick’s time, and the figure of it would have been worth preserving. 
To this instrument was annexed an inflated bladder, with which the 
fool belabored those who offended him, or with whom he was 
disposed to make sport. The form of it varied, and was often 
obscene in the highest degree. In some old prints the fool 
appears with a sort of flapper or rattle, surrounded with bells. 
This implement was used for the same purpose as the bladder. 
The fool’s dagger, occasionally mentioned, was probably the wooden 
sword of the Vice in the Moralities, a thin piece of lath which he 
used to belabor the devil. In Elizabeth’s time, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s fool wore a coxcomb and a wooden dagger. In Chap- 
man’s ‘ Widow’s Tears,’ an upstart governor is called “a wooden 
dagger gilded o’er;”’ and in ‘The Noble Gentleman,’ a person lik- 
ened to a fool is desired to wear a great wooden dagger. The 
other dress which seems to have been most worn in Shakespeare’s 
time was the long petticoat, which originally belonged to the 
idiot or natural fool, and was adopted for the purpose of cleanliness. 
How it came into use for the allowed fool is not so obvious. 
It was, like the former, of various colors, the materials often rich, 
as of velvet, and guarded or fringed with yellow. In one instance 
we have a yellow leather doublet. In Bancroft’s Epigrams, 1639, 
quarto, there is one addressed “to a giglot with her green sick- 
nesse,’ in which are these lines : — 
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“Thy sicknesse mocks thy pride, that ’s seldom seene 
But in fool’s yellow, and the lover’s greene.” 


And from a manuscript note we learn that yellow was the fool’s 
color in the time of the Commonwealth. 

Yet the foregoing were not the only modes in which domestic 
fools were habited. The hood was occasionally without a coxcomb, 
instead of which a bell or bells appeared. A feather was fre- 
quently added to the comb ; and in an old Morality, the fool says : — 
“‘ By my trouth the thing that I desire most is in my cappe to have 
a goodly feather.” In mimicry of a monk’s crown, the head was 
sometimes shaved, and in one instance the hair is made to repre- 
sent a triple or papal tiara. The garment was often decorated with 
fox or squirrel tails. In ‘The Pope’s Funeral,’ 1605, quarto, we find 
this passage: “I shall prove him such a noddy before I leave him, 
that all the world will deeme him worthy to wear in his forehead a 
coxcomb for his foolishness, and on his back a fox tayle for his 
badge.” This custom was perhaps designed to ridicule a fashion 
common among the ladies in the reign of Edward III., which is 
thus alluded to in the old Chronicle of England: “ And the women 
more nysely yet passed the men in aray and corious laker, for they 
were so streyt clothed that they let hange fox tailles sowed bineth 
within hir clothes for to hale and hide their a —; the which dis- 
guysinges and pride, paradventure, afterward brouzt forth and 
encaused many myshappes and meschief in the reame of England.” 
Idiots or naturals wore calf or sheep skin ; for in the ‘ Gesta Gray- 
orum’ we read, “The scribe claims the manor of Noverinte, by 
providing sheep skins and calve skins to wrappe his highness wards 
and idiotts in.” A purse or wallet at the waist was part of the 
fool’s dress. Tarlton, who personated the clowns in Shakespeare’s 
day, appears to have worn it; Triboulet, in Rabelais, is described 
as having a budget of tortoise-shell. The fools, however, did not 
invariably wear a distinguishing habit; this appears from some of 
their portraits still remaining. A painting at Kensington-palace, 
by Holbein, represents Will Somers, the fool of Henry VIII., ina 
common dress. In an account of that sovereign’s wardrobe, are 
these particulars: ‘‘ For making a dubblette lyned with canvas and 
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cotton for William Som’ar, oure foole. Item, for making of a 
coote and a cappe of greneclothe, fringed with red crule, and 
lyned with fryse, for oure said foole.” But the account goes on 
thus: “Item, for making of a coote of green clothe, with a hoode to 
the same, fringed with white crule lined with fryse and bokerham, 
for oure foole aforesaid.” From these, we infer that he also wore 
the distinctive habit of the fool. In families where the fool acted 
as a menial servant, he might have kept his official garb for occa- 
sions of ceremony. Want of materials to illustrate our subject 
renders this part of it very imperfect; but the plays of Shake- 
speare furnish more information than those of any other writer. It 
is strange that the domestic fool should so seldom appear in the 
old dramas, because it not merely excited mirth among a rude 
audience, but gave the author an opportunity of showing his 
ingenuity in extemporary wit. It is undeniable that Shakespeare’s 
fools were pre-eminent above all others. Shadwell declares they 
had more humor than any of the wits and critics of his age; 
Beaumont and Fletcher seldom introduce them; Ben Jonson and 
Massinger never. 

The practice of putting fools and clowns in requisition between 
the acts and scenes, and after the play was finished, to amuse the 
spectators with their tricks, may be traced to the Greek and 
Roman theatres; and their usages being preserved in the mid- 
dle ages, wherever the Roman influence had spread, it would 
not, of course, be peculiar to England. The records of the French 
theatre demonstrate this fact ; in the Mystery of Saint Barbara, we 
find this stage direction: “ Pauwsa, Vadunt, et stultus loquitur” 
(A pause. They quit the stage, and the fool speaks) ; and in this 
way he is frequently brought on between the scenes. 

The decline of domestic fools, and its causes, have been already 
touched on; the same reason may, in part, be assigned for their 
dramatic exile. Yetin Charles II.’s reign, some efforts were made 
to restore the character. In ‘The Tragedy of Thorney Abbey,’ 
or ‘The London Maid,’ 1662, the prologue is delivered by a 
fool, who uses these words: ‘‘ The poet’s a fool who made the 
tragedy, to tell a story of a king and a court, and leave a fool out 
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on’t, when in Pacey’s, and Sommer’s, and Patche’s and Archer’s 
times, my venerable predecessors, a fool was alwaies the principal 
verb.” Shadwell’s play of ‘The Woman Captain,’ 1680, is per- 
haps the last in which a regular fool is introduced; and even 
there, his master is made to say that the character was exploded 


on the stage. 
H. Ernest Borradaile. 





RECENT EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue Temple Shakespeare now includes all the Histories ; and the 
closing series, the Tragedies, is in process of publication, ‘ Ham- 
let,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘Othello,’ and ‘Coriolanus’ having been issued, and 
with them also ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ a comedy bitter enough to 
rank with the tragedies here as it did in the days of the First 
Folio. The series of nine historical plays from ‘ Richard II.’ to 
‘Henry VIII.’ and the more recently published Tragedies are fit 
fellows for the preceding series of Comedies in every excellence that 
marks this edition, — namely, choice frontispiece illustration both 
for eye and mind, for the one etching scenes relating to the play, 
for the other transcribing brief critical extracts, old and modern; 
prefaces that compress in a few pages a fair summary of facts and 
conclusions concerning editions, dates, and sources ; the Cambridge 
text; and unassuming appendices giving harmless necessary notes 
and glossary; and the grace throughout, moreover, of rubricated 
type, handmade paper, and attractive binding. In a word, here is 
the ideal little modern edition of Shakespeare. 

Chief among the terse prefaces Mr. Gollancz has prepared for 
this series are those he has written for ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Lear.’ His 
treatment of the sources of these plays is notably enriched by 
references to recent investigations in Icelandic and Celtic literature 
and legend. If Lear’s prototype, according to Celtic folk-lorists, 
be Lir, the northern Neptune; and if the two cruel daughters be 
the rough winds that torture, Cordelia the gentle zephyr that allays 
the trouble of the seas,— the play makes the stronger claim on our 
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interest in being carried this step further back toward the primi- 
tive mind-stuff of the northern races. If the ‘ Ambales-Saga,’ now 
being edited by Mr. Gollancz for publication by Mr. David Nutt, 
shall show us anew how deep-rooted in northern soil is the great 
northern masterpiece, ‘ Hamlet,’ it will enhance our perception of 
the subtlety of Shakespeare’s genius to recognize how crude and 
vital are the bases on which his fancy and philosophy reared a new 
structure. The Death-Mask is the art illustration of the ‘ Hamlet’ 
volume; Matthew Arnold’s Shakespeare Sonnet and Goethe’s 
famous ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ comment on ‘ Hamlet’ are the literary 
illustrations. (The Temple Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gol- 
lancz. London: J. M. Dent & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
A play in each volume. 45 cents each.) 

The ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ seems to be the favorite play 
to edit of late. The year’s greatest Shakespearian product — the 
Variorum ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ — has been already reviewed 
(December PoET-LORE, p. 628). The Child’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and the Student’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ are ad- 
mirable examples each of its special intention. 

Deliciously dainty are Mr. Bell’s outline decorations and his 
dexterous sketches of the characters and fairies. In all he has man- 
aged to infuse a childish sort of elfinry of pencil, chording perfectly 
not only with the sportiveness of the play, but with the adaptation 
of this edition to figure in Youth’s young dream of a piece by the 
magician Shakespeare. The laughing little sprite depicted on the 
titlepage, sitting on the stage in front of the actors, delicate Titania 
and pompous Bottom, is the presiding genius whose merry whims 
strike the key in which all the illustrations are set. The prefatory 
letter Mr. Gollancz. writes to the child for whom this edition is 
planned seeks to give that something of the literary history of the 
play for which the publisher, Mr. Dent, wisely stipulated. Perhaps 
one may quarrel a little here and there with Mr. Gollancz, as in his 
statement that “ The thrice three muses,” etc., is actually meant to 
refer to Robert Greene, without letting it be understood that this 
very plausible conjecture is no surer than other things he cites as 
possible, but not certain. Perhaps one may slyly accuse him of 
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inconsistency in scorning blackboards for his fair charge on one 
page, when he draws diagrams for her on the next. Still, he must 
be warmly congratulated on shaping his material with a light hand, 
and the trio of good fairies — editor, artist, publisher — deserve 
public thanks for so bravely and beautifully adapting Shakespeare’s 
own undiluted text to a child’s taste. Surely children have a right 
to complain of the paraphrases often set before them. They are 
good enough for Shakespeare direct, in an attractive setting like 
this. (A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By William Shakespeare. 
Illustrated by Robert Anning Bell. Edited with an Introduction 
by Israel Gollancz. London: J. M. Dent & Co. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.) 

Respect for the student is as characteristic of Professor Bates’ 
edition of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ as respect for the child is 
of the edition just described. It is designed and worked out, pri- 
marily, as her preceding edition of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ is 
(already reviewed in PoET-LoRE, February, 1895, p. 104), in order 
to arouse the student’s own thought and latent critical ability ; and, 
like its predecessor, the apparatus it adds to the text, of introduc- 
tion and notes textual, grammatical, and literary, while it employs 
no novelty in plan, is adapted with uncommon richness and 
thoroughness to stimulate the student’s mind rather than to break 
his back with the accumulations of Shakespearian scholarship. 
(The Student’s Series of English Classics. Shakespeare’s Comedy 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Katharine Lee Bates. Boston: Leach, Shewell & San- 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMME: ‘KING JOHN.’ 


ACT I.—JoHN DECLARES WAR. 


Paper (or Class Work). — The Challenge. 

Hlints: Compare the challenge with actual history. (See 
Green’s ‘History of the English People.’) Where did Shake- 
speare go for the incidents of his play, and what use did he make 
of them? (See ‘The Troublesome Raigne of King John:’ also 
Rolfe’s edition, p. 10.) Where did he usually get his historical 
facts ? (Holinshed’s Chronicles. See, also, Rolfe.) Professor Cor- 
son says, “In the first 43 lines of King John, the entire action of 
the play is presented in germ.” Tell the story of that action as 
foreshadowed in these lines. 

Paper. — Faulconbridge’s Choice. 

Hints : — Note that Act I. is divided in its interest. John and 
his political difficulties share the opening of the play with Faulcon- 
bridge’s choice. Has this any vital connection with the action? 
Does it illustrate John’s position in any way? Is Faulconbridge 
simply used as another type of character in order to add to the 
variety of the play? Do you admire his giving up the land, and 
soiling his mother’s honor, for the sake of knighthood, or do you 
think he should have insisted on his right as an heir of Lord 
Faulconbridge, or is the incident too far away from our times to 
arouse our sympathies either way? Does it indicate the preva- 
lence, then, of different ethical ideals from ours? Give examples 
of Faulconbridge’s wisdom and humor. Note especially the pas- 
sage, lines 180-219. Compare Shakespeare’s portrait of Faulcon- 
bridge with Henry V. Is the type English ? 

Points for Study or Short Oral Answers. -— 1. Were cannon in 
use in John’s time? By whom were they invented, and when 
were they first used? (See Encyc. or Bockmann’s ‘ Hist. of In- 
ventions.’) 2. What was an “Absey Book”? 3. Why “ Philip! 
Sparrow”? 4. To what does “ Basilisco like” refer ? 
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Topic for Debate. —1s John or Faulconbridge the hero of this 
act? Is the play stronger or weaker for the double interest of the 
first act ? 

ACT II.— JouHN MAKES PEACE. 

Paper. — John’s Bargain. 

Hints: — Tell the story of this act. Notice the cleverness 
with which a good deal of life and interest is got out of the few 
events of this act. The dramatic effect of Chatillion’s news of 
John’s invasion bursting in on Philip’s confident talk of restoring 
Arthur, and on Constance’s thanks. The scolding-match between 
Constance and Elinor, and its effectiveness as a stage episode. 
Which king shows off to better advantage, Philip or John? Which 
makes the better case for himself before the citizens of Angiers? 
Why did the citizens hesitate? Was there any doubt according to 
the play as to whose was the right? They wisely make a good 
thing of their weakness, and their policy gives the play a little 
humor. Trace the links of cause and effect of this Angiers epi- 
sode on the action. What is its effect on Faulconbridge? And 
how does Faulconbridge’s proposition react on the citizens, mak- 
ing them propose a scheme that turns the whole current of events ? 
Is the proposition of the Dauphin’s marriage honorable to the 
French King or to John? Compare what Constance and what the 
Bastard say of it? Comment on the wisdom of his speech and 
its applicability to to-day. 

Points: —1. This “jolly troop of hunters with purpled hands.” 
What does this mean? 2. Explain the symbolism of Lewis’s 
pretty speech, “ Drawn in the flattering table of her eye.” Faul- 
conbridge’s comment on it. 

Queries for Debate. — Is the Bastard’s speech on “* Commodity ” 
the moral of this act, and does it condemn or justify the action of 
the two kings? Do the kings command events, or are they com- 
manded by them? 


ACT III. — Tue Pore INTERFERES. 


Paper. — The Pope’s interference and its Consequences. 
Hints: — Show how Pandulph’s embassy is the next step in 
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the action, and how it precipitates the events of this act. Why 
does John resent papal dictation? Did it make him unpopular in 
England? Consider whether the peril of John’s fortunes comes 
now through the excommunication, the rupture with Philip, or his 
own fears of Arthur’s right. Sketch of how the Church came to 
gain its temporal power. How long did it exercise its prerogative 
of interference in State affairs? Was it beneficial? In this par- 
ticular case, what justification had Pandulph for urging on Lewis 
his claim to the English Crown ? 

Query for Debate. — Since Pandulph foresaw that John’s action 
against Arthur would be the consequence of papal interference, 
was he not equally to blame for Arthur’s death ? 


ACT IV.— ARTHUR DIES. 


Paper. — Little Prince Arthur. 

Hints: — Is there anything in history to serve as a hint for the 
scene in which John intimates to Hubert his wish for Arthur’s 
death? Show the dramatic and artistic quality of this long-poised, 
indirectly suggestive speech of John’s. What are the ascertained 
historical facts as to Arthur’s death? (See Hume's ‘ History of 
England.’) The character of Arthur is entirely a creation of 
Shakespeare.’ Compare with other children in Shakespeare. Pro- 
fessor Corson says “that Shakespeare emphasized John’s cruelty 
by making prominent the attractiveness of Arthur.” Note the 
natural touches in Arthur’s speech to Hubert. Did John’s cruel 
treatment raise up a party in his favor in history as in the play? 
How old was Arthur in the play and in history? It has been said 
that Arthur, in the scene where the two queens wrangle, shows 
coldness to his mother in the lines beginning, ‘‘ Good my mother, 
peace.” Does it not rather show that Arthur was not by nature 
ambitious to be king? What other signs of his gentle, unambitious 
nature are there in the play? Show how Arthur’s death is the 
turning-point of the king’s career, and that although the king was 
not absolutely the cause of his death he experienced all the con- 
sequences of it. Is Faulconbridge’s allegiance to John affected by 
it? Observe his last speech in this act. 
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Query for Debate. —Does Arthur show Shakespeare’s skill in 
portraying children? or are all Shakespeare’s children unnatural, 
as has been said? 


ACT V.— JOHN MAKES PEACE AND DIES. 


Paper.— The Patriotism of the Play. 

Hints : — Notice that Shakespeare represents the barons as fall- 
ing away from John for Arthur’s sake. What was the real cause 
as given in history? Did the barons lack loyalty or patriotism in 
their historic action? Does Shakespeare make any difference 
between loyalty and patriotism ? Do his barons, in the play, show 
loyalty in not enduring any wrong to a member of the royal line? 
Discuss whether Shakespeare had this in view in representing their 
allegiance to Henry. Also whether Faulconbridge seems to pre- 
sent Shakespeare’s ideal of patriotic action when he welcomes war 
with the Dauphin and is glad Pandulph has not succeeded in mak- 
ing him back down quietly. Ordo you think Shakespeare knew 
it would be popular to resent the idea of England’s being ruled by 
foreigners? At what date was ‘ King John’ being acted, and what 
then recent events would make the Bastard’s speech a stirring one 
to an English audience? What light can you gather from this 
play upon Shakespeare’s politics or religion ? 

Query for Debate. —I1s ‘ King John’ a drama whose motive is 
patriotism, or is it merely a chronicle of events in which the char- 
acters are somewhat developed ? Compare in respect to dramatic 
construction with the other English historical plays. 


PART VI.— CHARACTER SKETCHES. 





Paper.— Até and Niobe: Elinor and Constance. 

Hints ; — Note Elinor’s consciousness that John’s power is not 
strongly based, as evident in her answer to John (I. i. 40). Find 
other signs to the same effect. In the play she seems to act as 
John’s presiding genius, and when she dies, John’s good fortune is 
threatened. Collect all passages showing John’s dependence on 
her. Is her estimate of Constance to be trusted? Was Constance 
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ambitious? Was Elinor? Compare the history of Constance as 
told by Mrs. Jameson in her ‘Characteristics of Shakespeare’s 
Women’ (see extract in Rolfe edition) with that in the play. 
Which is the finer woman, Elinor or Constance? Which is the 
abler ? Consider how both illustrate motherhood, and how close 
both are to the sources of the action. 

‘aper. — A Sketch of Lady Blanch. 

Hints :— Build up from what slight materials are given in the 
play a sketch of Lady Blanch. 

Query for Debate. — Are Elinor and Constance, as shown in 
‘King John,’ examples of the incapacity of women to deal with 
matters of state ? r &. 6 





AN UNREPORTED SPEECH BY RUSKIN ON A TRAIT 
OF MODERN ART. 


Or late years, Mr. Ruskin has rarely been present at what may 
be termed public functions, or delivered any remarks thereat. But 
on June 22, 1882, he attended the annual meeting of the Arundel 
Society, held at their rooms in Old Bond Street, London. The 
meeting, we are told, consisted of about six members of council, 
the Secretary, one lady, and some half-dozen gentlemen visitors ; 
and on the conclusion of the formal business, Mr. Ruskin was 
called upon to speak. His speech on that occasion appears hitherto 
to have escaped notice,and has apparently never been printed ; 
it was taken down, as nearly as possible verbatim, by the Rev. J. P. 
Faunthorpe, and is given in a privately printed reprint of letters 
addressed to’ that gentleman by Mr. Ruskin. The speech of the 
celebrated art-critic and censor of things in general is, though 
brief, of much interest, and worthy of being placed upon perma- 
nent record as follows. —- W. G. K. 


‘It is about four years since I had the pleasure of speaking in 
this room, and it seems to me there has been great quietness in 
the meetings since I left. Things seems to have gone on better 
and more smoothly, and I think you have done wrong in re-elect- 
ing me. In this room there are many great treasures of Art, and 
I think they should be rendered far more accessible. These pic- 
tures are records of work quite precious in every way, but espe- 
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cially regarding the value they bear in their protest against many 
tendencies of modern Art. In the direction in which modern Art 
is advancing I note, with keenly increasing regret, the want of 
seriousness, the want of any set purpose, or indeed of any purpose 
at all. In this year’s Academy, for example, this stricture seems 
to me to apply to nearly every picture. The only picture that pre- 
tends to any historic accuracy is Mark’s ‘ Lord Say brought before 
Jack Cade.’ The strangest tendency of modern English Art, and 
one from which, unfortunately, the Pre-Raphaelite school is not 
exempt, is towards affectation. Now all the pictures of the great 
times are absolutely free from affectation of any kind whatever. 
Even our caricature is not free from it. A picture, Munkacsy’s 
‘Christ before Pilate,’ exhibited just opposite to these rooms, for 
instance, is better than anything I ever expected to see in modern 
Art at all. In many points it is nearly as good as Tintoret. 

‘“‘ All the pictures of the great times contain certain attitudes 
known to be beautiful, and these their painters were content to 
reproduce. These attitudes originated in Byzantine Art, after- 
wards passing over to Italian. There is no seeking in any of them 
to attract attention by invention of new position or attitude. When 
these pictures, the copies of which surround us on these walls, 
were painted, the artist took his place in the school, and did his 
best, throwing his whole life and soul, into his work. The subjects 
were all ready to his hand. But now if any man has any real 
power he is impelled first to weary himself in search for a subject, 
and then for a new method of treating it. But the grand subjects 
of the older artists were well suited to any picture, to any power. 
There is no affectation in one of them. That is the rock on which 
our modern Art is undeniably wrecking itself. 

“There is a great deal of Art talk in modern drawing-rooms. 
Much of this might be rendered effective of good if those who know 
so much already would make a point of seeing what we have accom- 
plished, and would, when they journey abroad, look out for things 
worthy our attention, and ask us to reproduce them.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


To tHe Epirors or Port-Lore, — There has been great 
discussion from immemorial times over the meaning of the word 
patines in Lorenzo’s famous lines : — 

“look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness has gathered many of the suggestions 
in his Variorum edition of ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ But if I 
am not mistaken, attention has never been called to the Spanish 
origin of the word. It will be remembered that in the twenty- 
second chapter of the second part of ‘ Don Quijote,’ at the begin- 
ning of the description of Camacho’s wedding, Sancho Panza 
exclaims in his rapture: ‘‘ Pardicz que, segun diviso, gue las 
PATENAS que habia de tracr son ricos corales, y la palmilla verde 
de Cuenca es terctopelo de treinta pelos.’ Now patenas, though here 
declared by Sancho, in his rasticas alabanzas, to be of rich corals, 
are generally described as little round plates, disks, or spangles 
of gold or silver, generally silver, worn by peasant women and 
gypsies in many of the provinces of Spain. But the word patena 
means a disk or medal as well as a sacrificial plate or lid of a chal- 
ice (patine). The fatena is the locket-like medal worn by peasant 
women; and that is Shakespeare’s use of the word. 

How appropriate then to take these round glittering trinkets 
as the likeness of planets! Henceforth I think we need no 
longer wonder why Shakespeare should compare the few bright 
stars of aclear, moonlight night with silver salvers, bowls, and 
the plate used in communion services. I am ready to believe 
in the theory that during those five or more years when little 
or nothing is known of Shakespeare, he was travelling, even 
vagabonding round Europe; and perhaps he picked up the word in 
Spain, just as he may have made acquaintance with Hamlet in 
Denmark, and Lorenzo himself, perhaps Jessica, in Venice! He 
may have got it from some gypsy. But of course a word so com- 
mon in Spanish literature at a time when Spanish literature was 
somewhat well known in England may easily have come to his 
ears. Some Spanish prisoner may have brought it! 

To me this accidental discovery, as I was reading that charm- 
ing description of the wedding, was a delightful illumination, and 
I felt compelled to communicate it to the readers of PoET-LORE. 
It may some day even find its way into the dictionaries! 

Boston, March 11, 1896. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
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}JROWNING’S attitude toward the fundamental verities 
of religion is matter of common knowledge. As em- 
phasizing this attitude, the following extract from a 
letter addressed to Dr. Furnivall will be of more than 
ordinary interest. Itis dated “Oct. 11th, 1881” :— 





“ . . . Last, about my being ‘strongly against Darwin, reject- 
ing the truths of science, and regretting its advance’ — you only 
do as I should hope and expect in disbelieving ‘zat. It came, I 
suppose of Hohenstiel-Schwangau’s expressing the notion which 
was the popular one at the appearance of Darwin’s book — and 
you might as well charge Shakespeare with holding that there were 
men whose heads grew beneath their shoulders, because Othello 
told Desdemona that he had seen such. In reality, all that seems 
proved in Darwin’s scheme was a conception familiar to me from 
the beginning: see in ‘ Paracelsus’ the progressive development 
from senseless matter to organised, until man’s appearance (Part V.). 
Also in ‘ Cleon,’ see the order of ‘ life’s mechanics,’ — and I daresay 
in many passages of my poetry : for how can one look at Nature as 
a whole and doubt that, wherever there is a gap, a ‘link’ must be 





* For the first instalment of Browning’s Letters, see PorT-Lorg for February, p. 78. 
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‘missing’ — through the limited power and opportunity of the 
looker? But go back and back, as you please, at the back, as Mr. 
Sludge is made to insist, you find (my faith is as constant) creative 
intelligence, acting as matter but not resulting from it. Once set 
the balls rolling, and ball may hit ball and send any number in any 
direction over the table; but I believe in the cue pushed by a hand. 
When one is taunted (as I notice is often fancied an easy method 
with the un-Darwinized) —taunted with thinking successive acts 
of creation credible, metaphysics have been stopped short at, how- 
ever physics may fare: time and space being purely conceptions of 
our own, wholly inapplicable to intelligence of another kind — 
with whom, as I made Luria say, there is an ‘ everlasting moment 
of creation,’ if one at all, — past, present, and future, one and the 
same state. This consideration does not affect Darwinism proper 
in any degree. But I do not consider that his case as to the 
changes in organization, brought about by desire and will in the 
creature, proved. Tortoises never saw their own shells, top or 
bottom, nor those of their females, and are diversely variegated all 
over, each species after its own pattern. And the insects; this 
one is coloured to escape notice, this other to attract it, a third to 
frighten the foe —all out of one brood of caterpillars hatched in 
one day ? No—lIam incredulous ; . . . so, thus much shall serve, 
scribbled as it has come to pass. . . . Our weather is mending some- 
what, but continues a month behindhand, and very little character- 
istic of Venice. I walk, even in wind and rain, for a couple of 
hours on Lido, and enjoy the break of sea on the strip of sand as 
much as Shelley did in those old days. ... ” 


The allusion in the above to Shelley, brings up another remi- 
niscence “of poets dead and gone” —as will be seen from the 
following extract from a letter dated “ March 27, 1877”:— 


“|, . Leigh Hunt told me that the ‘ Lamia’ was the only copy 
procurable in Italy. That he lent it to Shelley with due injunc- 
tions to be careful of the loan on that account, and that Shelley 
replied emphatically: ‘I will return it you with my own hands.’ 
He told me also of the consolation there was to him in the circum- 
stance that the book had been found in Shelley’s bosom, together 
with the right hand — evidently thrust there, as his custom was, 
when having been struck by any passage in whatever book he 
might be reading with a friend, he paused to enjoy and pronounce 
upon it. This circumstance Leigh Hunt considered decisive as to 
the suddenness and comparative painlessness of the death... . 
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On my asking Leigh Hunt if the book still existed, he replied: 
‘No, I threw it into the burning pile; Shelley said he would return 
it with his own hands into mine, and so he sXa// return it!’ I con- 
fess to having felt the grotesqueness of a spirit of a duodecimo as 
well as that of aman. I remember Leigh Hunt was standing by 
a piano when he told me this. He had been singing to his own 
accompaniment the old Stanco di pascolar le pecorelle. 1 observed: 
‘Do you know Shelley has mentioned that air?’ He did not, 
though he said it had been a great favourite with Shelley. The 
mention, you know, is in a note to ‘The Triumph of Time.’”.. . 


Of profound human interest all this: and much as one would 
like to glance into the volume of Keats found in the bosom of the 
dead Shelley, one feels that Leigh Hunt possessed the true spirit, 
and that it were sacrilege to withhold that volume from the 
flames that consumed the dead body of the poet. Regarding the 
“air” Hunt had been singing, it may be noted that Shelley does 
allude to it in the poem, —the note explanatory of the allusion 
being by Mary Shelley. 

A further allusion to Shelley will be found in a letter to Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman, dated July 2, 1877: — 

“T prefer, in the ‘Stanzas at Naples,’ the ‘ moon’s transparent 
light,’ to ‘might’ — which isles and mountains hardly ‘ wear.’ The 
line was first restored in a strange edition of Shelley published by 
Benbow in 1826; and Leigh Hunt, in 1828, quotes the poem 
without it, remarking on its loss: and it was myself who told him 
of its existence, to his surprise and pleasure. The notion of light 
as a veil and transparent is familiar with Shelley, and the Italian 
practice of making words rhyme which have the same sound but a 
different sense, not infrequent. Even in this stanza there is ‘de- 
light’ for ‘light’s’ fellow. Certainly, by the way, Leigh Hunt is 
alluded to in the 35th stanza of ‘ Adonais;’ I heard so from John 
Forster, an earlier friend of his. The ‘dark mantle thrown athwart 
the brow’ is a characteristic touch. Hunt is seen cloaked, some- 
what theatrically, in the portrait by Hayter engraved for the Byron 
book.” 


This book was Hunt’s ‘Lord Byron and some of his Contem- 
poraries;’ the portrait in question being engraved by H. Meyer, 
from a drawing by J. Hayter. The conclusion of the letter is as 
follows :— 
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‘So you bought my manuscript the other day. I made it for 
the use of Charles Kean and his wife, to whom I read it.* They 
would have acted the play— but in perhaps two or three years to 
come, and in the meantime I was to keep it unprinted — an arrange- 
ment which did not suit me — whereupon I withdrew it, and 
included it in my ‘ Bells and Pomegranates.’ It was never in the 
prompter’s hands, I think. The excisions were my own, also the 
pencil marks, which emphasize any word in a passage. When it 
came back from the printer, my father caused the MS. to be bound, 
and I have no notion how it passed out of his or my possession.” 


The play was ‘ Colombe’s Birthday,’ the manuscript of which is, as 
noted in the above letter now in the Library of Mr. Buxton Forman, 
and may be safely said to be the only extant manuscript of Brown- 
ing’s poetry of the period covered by the composition of the numerous 
poems and dramas issued under the general title of ‘ Bells and 
Pomegranates.’ In those days the poet’s sister was his amanuensis, 
copying the poems and plays from scraps and rough drafts which 
were destroyed as the “copy” went to the press. In the single case 

~olombe’s Birthday,’ Browning himself made a fair copy. This 

for Charles Kean and his wife, who were so much taken with 

ty that they undertook to act it, but after an interval during 

. it was to be kept in manuscript ; and that interval was longer 

tha.. the poet cared to keep the work back.* He therefore with- 

drew the manuscript and sent it to press as No. VI. of ‘ Bells and 

Pomegranates ;’ and, when it was returned by the printer, very 

little the worse for the vicissitudes of the workshop, Browning’s 

father had it bound. How it came to be offered for public sale the 

author did not know. It is a beautifully neat folio manuscript 

written upon 30 sheets of blue foolscap paper, on one side only. 

Each sheet is numbered in the poet’s handwriting, on the first leaf. 

Of the 60 leaves the first bears the title, list of dramatis persona, etc. : 

the rest arenumbered “ 1” to “ 59” in another hand, doubtless that 

of the foreman who gave out the “ copy” to the compositors, whose 

names are written at the top of the various portions of the manu- 
script allotted to them. 





* See Port-tore, Vol. III. (1891), pp. 524, 525, where a letter from the pen of Browning referring to 
this matter is quoted in full. 
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Doubtless many readers of PoET-LORE rejoice in the possession 
of first editions of the various works of Browning ; or at any rate of 
those of the later poems. Should ‘Pacchiarotto and How he 
worked in Distemper’ be among them, they may be somewhat 
concerned to read the following extract from a letter to Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, dated July 25, 1876: — 

“Let me tell you there are some odd pieces of oversight in 
the book — attributable to my own carelessness, I believe. Espe- 
cially, in a poem* written while the earlier sheets were passing 
through the press, read (page 194), for ‘ aloft’ —‘ from bier’ +: 


(213) for ‘crowns’ —‘ crowned’ $: and (214) for ‘disbursed’ — 
‘unpursed.’§ There is also (page 164) in the 8th line a ‘who’ 
for ‘how.’ || The punctuation —as is the way with printed verse 


—has been suffered to slip out of the endings, and confuse the 
sense in many instances. In ‘Numpholeptos’ (p. 97) the 8th line 
should run: ‘ So grant me — love — whole, sole,’ {J etc.” 


These corrections are of course duly made in the last edition. 

Here is a word explanatory of the change of title of one of his 
earlier dramas, originally christened by the poet ‘Mansoor the 
Hierophant’: — 

‘‘*« Mansoor’ was one of the names of the third Vatemite Ca- 
liph, Biamvallah, — but the word ‘ Hierophant’ was used inadvert- 
ently. I changed the title to ‘The Return of the Druses,’ and the 
name to ‘ Djabal.’” 

Here again is a characteristic extract referring to ‘The Ring 
and the Book’ —presumably in answer to an inquiry for a “con- 
tribution” in the shape of poem or “ selection.” 

“The simple fact is, I have not a scrap available for sucha 
purpose as you mention. The business of getting done with some 
twenty thousand lines very effectually suppressed any impulse to 
whistle between whiles; and out of the long twenty aforesaid I 
honestly don’t think, and cannot but hope, as an artist, that not 


a paragraph is extractable as an episode or piece complete in 
itself.” 





* Filippo Baldinucci on the Privilege of Burial. A Reminiscence of a. p. 1676. 
+ Stanza 16, line 2: In just a lady borne aloft [from bier]. 

¢ Stanza 45, line 2: Resolve me! Can it be, the crowns, — [crowned, —]. 

§ Stanza 45, line 7: Only for Mary’s sake, disbursed [unpursed]. 

|| Cenciaja. Page 164, line 8: Relating who [how] the penalty was paid. 

{| As printed the line reads: Love, the love whole and sole without alloy ! 
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Concerning this last statement, I remember in the course of 
conversation, Mr. Browning remarking that he had thought of 
compiling a selection from his longer poems, prefacing each ex- 
tract with an elucidatory word. Doubtless other work interfered 
with this, or maybe he was dissuaded from the idea; but it would 
have been a boon to many readers. 

In another letter we find a reference to the poem ‘ Cenciaja,’ 
first printed in the Pacchiarotto volume: — 


“T got the facts from a contemporaneous account I found in a 
MS. volume containing the ‘Relations’ of the Cenci affair — 
with other memorials of Italian crime —lent me by Sir J. Simeon; 
who published the Cenci Narrative, with notes, in the series of the 
Philobiblon Society. It was a better copy of the ‘ Relation’ than 
that used by Shelley, differing at least in a few particulars. I 
believe I have seen somewhere that the translation was made by 
Mrs. Shelley — the note appended to an omitted passage seems a 
womanly performance.” 


From a letter dated August 29, 1881, we find an interesting 
reference to press notices of his poems : — 


“T could perhaps supplement your list of ‘notices’ by an in- 
stance or two you might like to preserve. I only remember the 
good-natured ones, however. The pencil notes of John Mill which 
he meant to construct an article upon — till he found he had been 
forestalled by a flippant line in the ‘Review which he was accuas- 
tomed at that time to write for—are at the end of the copy of 
‘Pauline’ in Forster’s Library at Kensington. He had never seen 
me. ‘ Paracelsus’ was first reviewed by Forster in the Examiner. 
He also wrote a paper on it in the Mew Monthly Magazine —in 
the same month that another by J. Heraud appeared in Fraser. 
The most curious notice I ever had was from Cardinal Wiseman 
on Blougram —1?.e., himself. It was in the Rambler, a Catholic 
journal of those days, and certified to be his by Father Prout, who 
said nobody else would have dared put it in. My friend Milsand 
reviewed me in the Revue des deux Mondes, and in another French 
Review.” 

Curiously enough, this copy of ‘ Pauline’ is ot to be found in 
the Forster Library, at South Kensington. The “ flippant line ” 
appeared in 7Zazt’s Magazine (April 6, 1833), and was as fol- 
lows : “A piece of pure bewilderment.” 
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In a letter dated September, 1881, we come across the follow- 
ing references : — 

“ Karshish is the proper word, referring as it does to him of the 
‘Epistle. Karshook (Heb: a Thistle) just belongs to the snarl- 
ing verses I remember to have written, but forget for whom; the 
other was the only one of the ‘ Fifty.’ I wrote the Venice stanza 
to illustrate Maclise’s picture, for which he was anxious to get 
some line or two. I had not seen it, but, from Forster’s descrip- 
tion, gave it to him, in his room, zmpromptu. Maclise (a friend of 
my own) painted the whole thing, not the sky merely. When I 
did see it, I thought the serenader too jolly, somewhat, for the 
notion I got from Forster, and I took up the subject in my own 


, 


way. 

The reference to ‘ Karshish’ is, of course, to the line in ‘One 
Word More’ (originally appended to ‘Men and Women ’) — “ Kar- 
shish, Cleon, Norbert and the fifty:” but which was originally 
printed “ Karshook” — doubtless inadvertently, and owing to a slip 
of memory. ‘ Karshook’ was a little poem of some five stanzas, 
and was evidently written for Miss Power, as it was published in 
her Keepsake for 1856. It has never been reprinted in English 
editions of Browning’s poems.* The “ Venice stanza” now forms 
the opening lines of ‘In a Gondola’— Maclise’s picture being 
‘The Serenade.’ The reference to “ the sky” is evidently apropos 
of a letter of Charles Dickens to Maclise: — 

‘In a certain picture called Zhe Serenade, for which Brown- 
ing wrote that verse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, you, O Mac, painted 
a sky.” 

We had hoped to find among these letters some account of the 
circumstances which led to the writing of Mr. Browning’s ‘ Essay 
on Shelley; ’ but the only reference to this occurs in a letter dated 
September, 1881, in which the poet says: ‘‘ When I get home, and 
have a copy before me, I will give you, in a few words the true ac- 
count of the whole transaction.” Perhaps in some future instal- 
ment of these letters the “ few words” may be duly found; for, few 
or many, they would be of real interest. These so-called Shelley 





* Readers who may wish to refer to this little poem will find it quoted in full in my ‘ Robert Brown- 
ing: Chief Poet of the Age.’ 
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letters were, in the first instance, bought by a Mr. White, a book- 
seller of Pall Mall, who consigned them to Messrs. Sotheby for 
sale by auction. They found a purchaser in Mr. Edward Moxon, 
who at once set about their publication — and at whose suggestion 
Mr. Browning undertook to write an introduction. At that time 
(December, 1851) the poet was in Paris, and had not seen the 
original manuscript of the letters—having either been provided 
with printed proofs or copies. As soon as it was ascertained that 
the “letters” were forgeries, Mr. Moxon withdrew the work from 
circulation, — presenting the original letters to the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum. In this case it may be said 
out of evil came good, — for the ‘ Essay on Shelley’ would prob- 
ably never have been written were it not that an Introduction to 
the Letters was essential; and the poet was desirous of unburden- 
ing himself concerning Shelley. 

The last letter in this series is so characteristic that we quote 
an extract or two, premising that at the time it was written various 
paragraphs concerning the Browning Society, etc., had been ap- 
pearing in the Pal/ Mall Gazette. The date is January 12, 1882: 


“Tam beginning to enjoy the results of the institution of the 
Society .. . in the evident annoyance it is giving my dear old 
critics who have gone on gibing and gibbering at me time out of 
mind. If these worthies could point to a single performance in 
which they had themselves ‘read and studied’ anything of mine, 
far less induced others to do so, there might be a reason for their 
wrath; but there has never been one such article in the Saturday 
Review since its existence. As for the Pal/ Mall Gazette, the 
late Proprietor’s rule excluded any article on any work published 
by Smith and Elder. . . . But at any rate, the mouth so reticent 
before needs not grow loquacious all at once on the other side of 
the question. I suppose these critics have their pets, and think 
loyalty to these demands irritation at any fancied intruder on the 
hero’s little plot of ground, his réwevos as the Greeks call it. All 
which amounts to— Pray don’t imagine I can’t understand the 
mock compliments to myself pretended to be involved in the cen- 
sure of those who make so thoroughly appreciated a person ‘ ridic- 
ulous’: the ridiculus mus is the inveterate nibbler at, and spoiler 
of, the fruits of a man’s whole life’s labour, which might otherwise 
go to the bakehouse, and prove tolerable ship-biscuit.” 
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Here, for the present, ends our gleanings in these epistolary 
raeadows. The harvest has been rich; but in the further instal- 
ments that are promised the crop will doubtless be finer. No ex- 
tracts have been given that are in any sense of a private nature, 
indeed, few such are to be found. For the most part, these letters 
deal with the Poet’s literary career, or appertain to the domain of 
bibliography ; and on this account they are of intrinsic value. 

William G. Kingsland. 





THE LITERATURE OF DREAMS: 


A STUDY IN THE DREAM-CRAFT OF HOLMES, 
BURNS, LAMB, HOOD, LOWELL, TENNYSON, AND 
OTHERS. 


aN his tale of ‘Eleonora’ Poe wrote: “ They who dream 
| by day are cognizant of many things which escape those 
who dream only by night. In their gray visions they 
obtain glimpses of eternity, and thrill, in waking, to find 
that they have been upon the verge of the great secret. In snatches, 
they learn something of the wisdom which is of good, and more of 
the mere knowledge which is of evil.” Doubtless to an intellect of 
the Poe temper the intensification of the individual’s inner life, 
which is the condition of the day-dream, is, occasionally, and indeed 
often, a solace and a source of pleasure, but when the dream is 
made the vehicle of literary expression, a protest is very often in 
order. Poe’s genius was such that he could so etherealize a fantasy 
as to take his readers with him to another world and keep them 
there until after the end of their reading. The inherent artistic 
faultiness of the dream, as a form for the embodiment of a literary 
conception, is strikingly illustrated by that successful failure, ‘ Look- 
ing Backward.’ Up to the twenty-eighth chapter the book goes 
along naturally enough, but at that point the author interrupts the 
story and destroys absolutely its artistic completeness by the sug- 
3° 
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gestion that it is all nothing more than adream. This is done, 
doubtless, with the purpose of contrasting our present state with 
the conceived social order a hundred or more years hence; but the 
result is simply the undoing ofall that has been done up to that 
point, with loss of interest in what follows. In daily life not even 
the warmest friendship for the narrator will suffice to give one 
interest in a story, however strikingly and well told, if the ex- 
periences which the tale unfolds are but the imaginative ones that 
come to us in sleep. 

In his ‘ Christmas Carol’ Charles Dickens puts the miserable 
Scrooge through a course of dreaming, but it is the effect of the 
dream upon that hard-hearted miser and not the dream itself that 
he wishes to make real; and so we have no feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the conclusion, but instead we are gratified by the resultant 
change in Scrooge’s mental and moral condition. Two canons of 
art for application to the dream form in literature may safely be 
drawn from the writings referred to. In the first place, if the 
matter of the dream itself is the important thing, there must be no 
return from its atmosphere to that of reality. On the other hand, 
if the matter of the dream is not the important thing, then it must 
be set off in contrast with that which is. 

For a verification of the first canon by its success, as ‘ Looking 
Backward’ is by its failure, there is nothing better than ‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress from this World to That Which is to Come; 
Delivered under the Similitude of a Dream’ by that “ Prince of 
Dreamers,” John Bunyan. With an exceptionally fine literary 
instinct the poor and ignorant tinker divined that there must be 
no shifting from the ideal world of fantasy to the conventional 
world of daily life, and so maintained the poetical elevation of his 


allegory to the end. Perhaps the miserable surroundings of his’ 


own life made him the more loath to return from the exaltation of 
his dream to the sober realities that he knew; but, whether this 
serves in part as explanation of the phenomenon or not, the fact 
remains that the contemned Baptist preacher of Bedford gave the 
world a work as remarkable for its artistic perfection, its unity of 
treatment and conception, as it is for the other qualities which have 
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made it dear to the common heart of humanity from that time to 
this. Bunyan, himself a tyro in literature, was successful in that 
form which the tyro is ordinarily fain to attempt, with failure as 
the almost inevitable result. The beginner in the art of expressing 
thought by the written word is prone to conclude that any other 
than the ordinary fancies that he may have had better be put in 
the form of a dream that visits either himself or some visionary 
character. He does not perceive that in so doing he runs a great 
risk of depriving it of the one thing essential to success, the sem- 
blance of reality. 

He who has read and laughed over the quaint absurdity of 
Holmes’s ‘ The Old Man Dreams,’ may think that the canons just 
laid down are not applicable to the poem. So it seems at first 
glance, but a little further consideration will make clear the fact 
that it is the contrast between the dreamer’s thought and reality 
that gives effectiveness to the production. Doubtless the contrast 
was meant as a parody upon the impossible desires that trouble the 
heart of the average man. 

But to the best of my knowledge and belief Charles Lamb has 
most fully illustrated the second canon of the art of dream litera- 
ture. In its way his ‘Dream-Children ; A Revery,’ is a master- 
piece equalled by no similar production known to the writer, though 
possibly for a perfect appreciation of it one must know how Lamb 
denied himself a wife’s love and devoted his life to his half-crazed 
sister, with a self-abnegation altogether strange in the annals of 
letters. In the following fashion he talks to the children whom his 
fancy paints before him : — 

“Then I told how, for seven long years, in hope sometimes, 
sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice 
W—n; and, as much as children could understand, I explained to 
them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial meant in maidens, 
— when suddenly, turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked 
out at her eyes with such a reality of representment, that I be- 
came in doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose 
that bright hair was ;-and while I stood gazing, both the children 
gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, till 
nothing at last but two mournful features were seen in the utter- 
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most distance, which, without speech, strangely impressed upon me 
the effects of speech: ‘ We are not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we 
children at all. The children of Alice call Bartrum father. We 
are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what 
might have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we have existence, and a name ;’—and 
immediately awaking, I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor 
arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by my side,— but John L. (or James Elia), was gone 
forever.” 

It is to be noticed in this that Lamb assumes absolutely the 
existence of the children and speaks to them as though certainly 
present, until he comes to the time when the fact of their non- 
existence is full of pathos. Then,and then only, do they vanish 
from him, become as “ nothing, less than nothing, and dreams.” 
Only when he has for some time called them the children of Alice 
and has assumed himself to be their father do they say, “ We are 
not of Alice, nor of thee. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father.” When the reader has accepted the revery as actual fact, 
when all his sympathies are enlisted in the condition of affairs 
which it assumes, at this point he can best and most surely be 
made to feel the pitiableness of the actualities of the case, and so 
the children vanish, and the lonely life of the dreamer stands out, 
clear and touching: This sort of employment of fantasy as a foil 
for reality adds greatly to the effectiveness of the production, and 
is in the highest degree artistic. The simple statement of the lone- 
liness of the dreamer’s life, however skilful the union of power and 
tenderness in it, could not approach the directness of appeal of this 
method of making us feel the heart-hunger of loveless life. The 
judicious employment of contrast is always an efficient means of 
heightening artistic effect, and here we have it in its perfection. 
The ‘ Revery’ in its entirety is just long enough for the reader to 
have accepted its reality completely at the point at which it dis- 
solves into a mist and ceases to be altogether. 

Donald G. Mitchell's ‘Reveries of a Bachelor’ and ‘ Dream- 
Life’ glow with such a tenderness, such a genial whole-hearted- 
ness, combined with delicacy of expression, as make Elia dear to 
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all who know him ; but the art of the American writer is less sure 
and definite. From the second person, in which ‘ Dream-Life’ is 
written, he often lapses into the ordinary form of narration, in which 
the hero is not “you,” but “he.” It is quite clear that he does 
not aim at the elaboration of a clear-cut artistic conception ; his 
purpose is rather the working out of things that have reality for 
hosts of readers, in the pleasant guise of fiction made doubly ficti- 
tious by declaring itself fantasy and nothing more. Yet in this he 
so far adheres to the dicta of art as to maintain to the very close 
the dream atmosphere. In ‘ Dream-Life’ he says: “ This is a 
history of Dreams ; and there will be those who will sneer at such 
a history as the work of a dreamer. So indeed it is; and you, my 
courteous reader, are a dreamer too.” Employing the words ina 
sense other than that in which they were written, he remembers 
Shakespeare’s “ We are such stuff as dreams are made on,” and 
so remembering, he expects that the realities of his reader’s exist- 
ence will work into the creations of his fancy, and give them a 
body and a life. Instead of giving us to understand that what he 
writes is but a dream, the idle vagaries of an hour abstracted from 
the sterner hours that make up the years for most of us, he leaves 
it for us to say for ourselves that what he has written is but a part 
of what might be written without departing in any measure from 
the strictest fidelity to human experience. To be entitled to rank 
as literature a production must be either an agreeable presentation 
of a new idea or a novel presentation of an old one. ‘ Reveries of 
a Bachelor’ and ‘ Dream-Life’ come under the latter heading, and, 
aside from the attractiveness of the author’s style, their success is 
due to the previously known verity of what is presented as fiction 
of the most unequivocal kind. 

That the poets should present us with numerous examples of 
the dream form but accords with natural expectation. From Scot- 
land’s peasant-poet to England’s last great master of the art of 
song, the visien of the idealist or of the seer has haunted the rapt 
fancy of the devotee of the art of arts. Burns is blessed witha 
vision of the Muse of his native land, and when she vanishes, hav- 
ing bound his head with holly, there is no implication in his verse 
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of the unsubstantial character of his visitant from the land of 
shadows. The bard has an instinctive appreciation of the truth 
of Holland’s lines : — 
“Tt is only in dreams that a ladder is thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls, 
But the dreams depart, and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper waits on his pillow of stone.” 

But to the poet-soul the dream is often the real thing, and the 
waking only its miserable accompaniment. Burns’s titled brother 
in the spirit, George Gordon, Lord Byron, had a dream also, but it 
was one veiling but thinly the sad story of his own career. As 
poetry, it is so nearly worthless that we can be interested in it only 
because of its personal character, and because of the light that it 
throws on the man Byron. 

“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparison’d : 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I spake ; — he was alone, 
And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of ; then he lean’d 
His bow’d head on his hands, and shook as ’t were 
With a convulsion — then arose again, 
And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears.” 


This is Byron, the man with his uncurbed spirit, his haughty tem- 
per, his dark and tempestuous soul. The difficulty with this sort 
of thing is that we are all the while conscious that it is not repre- 
sentation, but concealment. We feel that this is simple prose 
which has entertained the hope of taking on the poetic character 
along with the poetic garb. That Byron’s genius was great enough 
and of such character as to enable him to impart to the impas- 
sioned revery the requisite force and elevation is beyond dispute, 
but here the glow of poetic fervor is strangely lacking. The 
probable explanation lies in the fact that the poem has its founda- 
tion in real incident and not in merely possible incident. While 
fidelity to the truths of life may seem to be best conserved by the 
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employment of a basis of real incident, the truth of the matter is 
that such a foundation makes the exercise of the imagination dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. Even though the intention be to alter 
the circumstances as may seem best, invention is none the less 
checked by what is known to have taken place; and, as imagina- 
tion is thus made to play a minor part, so also is there a lessening 
of the dramatic element, and a consequent weakness of effect. 

That the author of the immortal ‘ Song of the Shirt’ under- 
stood how to produce a literary impression is made sufficiently 
evident, not alone by that, his most famous production, but in an 
even greater degree by his ‘Haunted House,’ whose weird itera- 
tions cling to the memory with more than ordinary persistence. 
Somewhat like the latter in its tone and almost as powerful is 
‘The Dream of Eugene Aram.’ In this the principal character 
tells a little boy who stops on his way from school, that the night 
before he dreamed of being a murderer. That night, while the boy 
is sleeping soundly, Eugene Aram is led away “with gyves upon 
his wrists.’ Here we have that which assumes to be a dream, but 
which has interest for us only because of its becoming real instead 
of visionary. The strength of the poem is in this metamorphosis 
as well as in the conception of the murderer’s remorse-haunted 
mind which it gives us. The dream serves only the subordinate 
office of suggesting Aram’s guilt, simply leading up to the catas- 
trophe and making it possible to bring that about more quickly. 
It awakens our curiosity ; it stirs in us a conception of what is 
finally to come out as the story itself; and it makes wonderfully 
real the remorse that will not let its victim keep his awful secret, 
but more than this it neither does nor is meant to do. 

In dream literature Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair Women’ is 
remarkable as presenting some peculiar phases, viewed solely as an 
art product. With that exquisite perfection of phrasing in which 
he is unrivalled, the poet has brought before us the royal Cleopa- 
tra and other beauties whose names fill the page of history with 
romance; the Egyptian. queen has just said to Rosamond :— 

“O, you tamely died! 


You should have clung to Fulvia’s waist, and thrust 
The dagger thro’ her side.” 
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When, 
“ With that sharp sound the white dawn’s creeping beams, 
Stol’n to my brain, dissolved the mystery 
Of folded sleep. The captain of my dreams 
Ruled in the eastern sky. 


“ Morn broaden’d on the borders of the dark, 
Ere I saw her, who clasp’d in her last trance 
Her murder’d father’s head, or Joan of Arc, 
A light of ancient France ; 


“ Or her, who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 
Who kneeling, with one arm about her king, 
Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath, 

Sweet as new buds in Spring.” 
Here it is to be noticed that the dream atmosphere does not end 
with the conclusion of the dream. There isa little break, —in- 
deed, it could not be otherwise, — but the thread of thought and 
feeling is picked up again at ence. There is, to be sure, a dis- 
tinct lessening of the vital beauty of the poem, a clear lowering of 
tone, a loss of imaginative vigor ; but the noticeable thing is that 
the poet has been able to bridge over the waking moment at aH. 
Perhaps it should rather be said that the attempt itself is remark- 
able as showing Tennyson’s consciousness of the natural difficul- 
ties of the dream form and the necessity of some device for 
overcoming them. That his success was but partial is good and 
sufficient evidence of their reality. 

In the same poet’s ‘ Vision of Sin’ there is an unpleasant effect 
produced by a lack of unity and coherence in the vision itself. 
Readily enough do we fall in with the spirit of the poem until we 
come to the end of what is said by the man who rides across the 
heath to the inn. Then we are conscious of something mechani- 
cal, not in the lines alone, but also in the conception. 

“ The voice grew faint: there came a further change: 
Once more uprose the mystic mountain range : 
Below were men and horses pierced with worms, 
And slowly quickening into lower forms.” 
This reminds us of the Hebrew rhapsodist, Daniel, who “in 
the first year of Belshazzar, king of Babylon, had a dream and 
visions of his head upon his bed.” It is in consonance rather 
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with a primitive people’s manner of expressing thought by symbols 
than with our modern methods of illustrating our ideas for others. 
Yet, for all that, it is not so crude a symbolism as that of the great 
beast representing the great kings, or that of the ten horns among 
which the little horn came up. In the seer of the captivity there 
is a baldness of effect which the greatest of modern poets escapes 
in part. 

It is worthy of remark that Shakespeare and the Brownings, 
both Robert and Elizabeth Barrett, did not seemingly look with 
favor upon the dream form. Their art is too vital, it concerns 
itself too closely with real life and the warmth of human emotion, 
to admit, even hypothetically, the fictitious sentiments of a supposi- 
titious dream-existence. Yet they were idealists too, as all true 
poets must be. Browning could say in ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ 

“What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me.” 

This is the exaltation of the imagined life over the life that is and 
has been, but none the less was the genius of its author of that 
type that cares to deal with nothing but reality. Doubtless in 
this age of realism our sympathies are not really wrought upon 
by a literary creation lacking the semblance of truth; we are not 
readers of Spenser or of any literature of the type of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ and Browning in the spirit of his time employs only the 
style and the method of the realist. 

Of Wordsworth’s colorless poems, ‘The Poet’s Dream,’ ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Dream,’ and ‘ The Reverie of Poor Susan,’ the latter 
alone seems to have been written with any idea of conforming to 
an artistic ideal in the development of the story, and in this also 
the contrast between Susan’s revery and the state to which she 
wakes from it is so weakly wrought out as to be devoid of any 
real and striking effect such as we have seen produced in a similar 
manner by Lamb. The attempt, however, is not an ambitious 
one, and so can be forgiven better than the moralizing tone of the 
other two poems. It would have been well for Wordsworth could 
he have read and pondered over these lines from Tennyson’s ‘ Day 


Dream’ :— 
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“So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 
And if you find no moral there, 
Go, look in any glass and say, 
What moral is in being fair. 
O, to what uses shall we put 
The wildweed-flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose? 


“ But any man that walks the mead, 
In bud or blade, or bloom, may find, 
According as his humors lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 
In Art like Nature, dearest friend ; 
So ’t were to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end.” 


But Wordsworth is not alone in sinning against what is here im- 
plied as a rule of art. For so truly fine a poem from so eminent a 
poet as James Russell Lowell, ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal’ is re- 
markable for this, and also for the clearness with which it brings 
out the weakness of the dream form: — 
“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 


“ Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound : 
‘The Grail in my castle here is found! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall ; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.’ ” 


The real completion of the poem is, or should be, at the end of the 
eighth stanza. All that follows lessens instead of heightening the 
effect, and primarily for the reason that it departs from the dream 
atmosphere in which the rest of the poem is cast. In treatment it 
is, indeed, somewhat analogous to Dickens’s ‘ Christmas Carol ;’ 
but in the latter there is no poetical elevation of thought or feeling 
from which a descent becomes necessary when the dreaming has 
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turned into waking. With the poem in question this is distinctly 
so, and it constitutes the one serious weakness of what were other- 
wise an almost pure delight. The poem’s delicacy of fancy and of 
diction makes it belong naturally to the world of dreams, and in 
that misty land of the poet’s fancy it should have been left to the 
end. In ‘Gold Egg: A Dream-Fantasy,’ Lowell does almost the 
same thing again. Observe these two stanzas : — 
“ T knew this as one knows in dream, 
Where no effects to causes 
Are chained as in our work-day scheme, 


And then was wakened by a scream 
That seemed to come from Baucis. 


“¢ Bless Zeus!’ she cried, ‘I’m safe below !’ 
First pale, then red as coral ; 
And I, still drowsy, pondered slow, 
And seemed to find, but hardly know, 
Something like this for moral.” 


Woe is quite generally decreed to the moralizer in literature. 

To conclude, it seems evident that a literary production worked 
out through a dream or its equivalent must maintain the dream 
atmosphere or, if it do not, must change that atmosphere only in 
the direction of reality for the dream itself, or else toward direct 
and as far as possible striking contrast with reality. 

Lewis Worthington Smith. 





SORDELLO: I. THE HERO AS POET.* 


THE obscurity of Browning has been greatly exaggerated. 
People have expected to find him obscure, and they have found 
him so. Some persons appear to undergo a kind of mental par- 
alysis when they open their Browning. In general, Browning 
seems to me no more obscure than Shakespeare. In both I find 
occasional obscurities. While I speak thus of Browning’s poems 
in general, I must confess that parts of ‘ Sordello’ are, for me, at 
least, not easy reading. 





* Read before the Boston Browning Society. 
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If it be asked in what the obscurity of the poem consists, it 
must be confessed that, at least in part, it consists in what in any 
other author would be considered bad writing. The construction 
is sometimes so forced as to put a slight strain even on the rules 
of grammar. We have, for instance, relatives looking wildly for 
their antecedents, who are too much occupied to pay them any 
attention. Besides this form of obscurity, that results from lack 
of command of the material, there is another which is more pecu- 
liar to Browning, and springs indeed from the quality of his genius. 
He sees relations more profound and far-reaching than are com- 
monly discerned. These look so clear to him that it does not 
occur to him that they will not be equally obvious to the reader. 
Thus he has sudden turns of expression which are not always easy 
to follow. While speaking of one thing, he will suddenly pass to 
another, and the reader may fail to see the connection. The 
reader is a little like a caterpillar who should start out for a walk 
with an amiable grasshopper. They begin very fairly together ; 
but suddenly he sees his friend swinging on a spear of grass, feet 
away, and how he got there and how he is to be followed are diffi- 
cult questions. To take a striking example, — near the beginning 
of the poem Browning seems to himself to be surrounded not only 
by a human, but also by a ghostly audience. One of these spirits 
he warns away in an eloquent apostrophe, feeling that his own 
verses would sound harsh beside the song of the poet whose spirit- 
ual presence he thus deprecates. There is nothing in the poem to 
show who is meant. Ina later edition Browning added a running 
commentary at the top of the page, so that we now know that he 
referred to Shelley. 

At the end of the third book there is an apostrophe to a poet 
whom those thoroughly familiar with his writings would recognize 
as Landor. Most readers have to learn this, if they learn it at all, 
from the commentators. These are only examples of the kind of 
allusion with which these pages bristle. Sometimes they are to 
obscure historical events or personages. Sometimes they are to 
passing fancies. In this latter case, close attention and a little 
play of imagination on the reader’s part will often help him over 
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the difficulty. Where the trouble springs from ignorance there is 
no help but in the commentaries, and not always in them. 

A part of the difficulty, some experience in reading Brown- 
ing shows, springs from the fact that they try to understand more 
than is absolutely necessary, and are troubled because they cannot 
do this. Browning makes an allusion, for instance, the apposite- 
ness of which is obvious. One does well often to let this stand as 
it is, and not try to piece out the whole story. I confess that I 
have never been strongly tempted to search out who was “ Penta- 
polin named o’ the naked arm” and who “ the friendless-people’s 
friend” that are referred to in the opening of ‘Sordello.’ It is 
a magnificent picture at which the poet hints. It makes us feel 
the magic of his power as he singles out 

“ Sordello compassed murkily about 
With ravage of six long, sad, hundred years,” 

and all the dictionaries and histories in the city library could 
hardly add to the effect. Why, then, should I lose the enjoyment 
of this picture because, forsooth, I do not know who “ Pentapolin 
named o’ the naked arm” was. I mean to look this up sometime ; 
but I do not expect to enjoy the poem any better by that means. 
In reading Browning one has, thus, often to exercise a self- 
restraint to keep one’s place simply at the point of proper focus, 
and enjoy the picture which the poet places before us. 

I will venture to say further that a little obscurity is not neces- 
sarily a fault ina poem. In the first place, it fixes the attention. 
When we read with perfect ease we may pass over the ground so 
rapidly that some of the beauties that we meet do not impress 
themselves upon us as they should. We may even wholly over- 
look them. I am inclined to think that many readers fail to recog- 
nize the profundity of certain passages in Tennyson because they 
float so easily and so rapidly over the clear depths. 

Further, a certain amount of obscurity may add real force to 
the style. One of the heresies of Herbert Spencer is his insis- 
tence that strength in style is measured by ease of apprehension. 
This is much like saying that the hose of a fire-engine throws 
water with a force that is measured by the ease of its outlet ; so 
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that the most open-mouthed hose would throw water the furth- 
est. In a perfectly lucid style we reach the author’s thought 
easily and gradually. It is built up before us by slow degrees. If 
the style has some little obscurity, we hesitate in regard to the sig- 
nificance of a sentence. The expressions have at first little mean- 
ing to us; the mind is under a strain of suspense. At last we 
reach the key-word, and the whole meaning flashes upon us at 
once. We have a certain shock of surprise and pleasure. 

Of course this is true only within certain limits and of certain 
kinds of obscurity. The writer must have genius enough to stimu- 
late this strain of suspense and to repay it. There are certain 
relations of things that cannot be taken in ata glance. Certain 
involutions of expression may best bring these to consciousness. 
The motif of a movement in a symphony of Beethoven can be 
expressed simply enough ; but who finds fault with the great com- 
poser because he sees fit to present it in ways that put a strain on 
the attention even of the expert? 

It seemed proper to introduce an examination of ‘ Sordello’ by 
a few words in regard to Browning’s obscurity, for this obscurity 
is all that the title suggests to many minds. It must be admitted 
that in this poem obscurity is sometimes carried beyond the lines 
within which it gives strength. The poet himself was somewhat 
troubled by the difficulty that so many found in reading it. He 
began to rework it, but decided to leave it for the most part as it 
was. He did add a sort of running explanation at the top of the 
pages. This, as I have already stated, makes clear to us in one 
place that Shelley is referred to, but, so far as I have noticed, it 
throws in general little light on difficult passages. The poet 
further implies that the reader need not trouble his head with the 
historical background, “the incidents in the development of a 
soul” being all that is worth study. He seems to have the im- 
pression that the difficulty lies largely with the historical allusions. 
These are sometimes obscure enough; but “the incidents in the 
development of a soul” are not always quite clear without a little 
study. The poet further, I am sorry to say, slightly loses his tem- 
per. He thinks that with “care for a man or a book” such diffi- 
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culties would be easily surmounted. The grasshopper thinks 
that if the caterpillar really cared for his company, they might 
keep on very well together. He adds, however, “I blame nobody 
— least of all myself.” 

It is an interesting question why ‘Sordello’ should have this 
pre-eminence of obscurity. It is not more profound than many of 
the other poems, ‘Paracelsus,’ for instance. Browning's first 
poem, ‘ Pauline,’ is in its theme not wholly unlike ‘ Sordello.’ 
This was followed by ‘ Paracelsus.’ Then ‘ Sordello’ was begun. 
I gather that the first two books had been written when it was 
broken off in order that ‘Strafford’ might be created. Neither 
‘ Pauline’ nor ‘ Paracelsus’ is difficult reading, and ‘Strafford’ is 
as easy as any one could desire. Why should ‘ Sordello,’ preceded 
by two of these, and having the other interjected into its very 
heart, be so different ? 

The first answer that suggests itself is that while ‘ Pauline’ 
and ‘Paracelsus’ are written in blank verse and ‘Strafford’ in 
prose, ‘Sordello’ is written in rhyme. It may be that the poet 
was thus hampered by conditions with which he was not familiar 
and of which he had not obtained the mastery. Perhaps even 
more important than the limitations of rhyme and metre was the 
fact that they brought a peculiar inspiration with them. The poet 
may have felt more a poet. It may have seemed to him that a 
simple and straightforward telling of his story was hardly in keep- 
ing with the rhymed diction. He thus may have been moved to 
freer fancies and more intricate constructions, to minor affectations 
and mannerisms, which seemed to him to belong with the more 
ornamental metre and rhyme. 

Still more important I conceive to be the fact that ‘ Sordello’ is 
not a dramatic poem. In this respect it is quite exceptional among 
the works of Browning. The dramatic form must obviously tend 
to produce a certain clearness and directness of utterance. When 
one speaks to an auditor, whether real or imagined, one speaks to 
be understood. When one soliloquizes, it makes comparatively 
little difference whether one is understood or not. Most poets do 
not need this protection. The instinct of form may be sufficient 
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to keep them within the proper limits. It may be that they have 
their readers or hearers present to their thought. It may be 
that their imagination is so well under command that it can be 
left to itself. With Browning the instinct of form was not suffi- 
ciently developed to control his expression, while his imagination 
was so active, his fancies so abundant and eager, his thought so 
agile, that when the restraint of an interlocutor, real or fancied, 
was absent, they held high carnival together. 

The question now forces itself upon us, why is ‘Sordello’ so 
exceptional among Browning’s poems? We find the dramatic 
form in nearly all his poems, why not in this? On the first page 
of ‘Sordello’ he tells us that he would have preferred the dra- 
matic form. 


. » “ Never, — I should warn you first, — 

Of my own choice had this, if not the worst 

Yet not the best expedient, served to tell 

A story I could body forth so well 

By making speak, myself kept out of view, 

The very man as he was wont to do.” 
The reason he gives for not doing this is a very lame one, if in- 
deed it can be called a reason; and we must try to solve the diffi- 
culty for ourselves. The question leads us to the very heart of 
our subject. 

In a paper which I had the honor to present to this society 
some years ago, which was afterward published in the Zhe An- 
dover Review, and which was entitled, ‘The Tragic Motif in 
Browning’s Dramas,’ I tried to show that all or nearly all these 
dramas are based upon some form or other ofa collision between 
feeling and thought; or, as we might phrase it, between the heart 
and the head. I have been greatly interested to notice that in the 
important work of Professor Jones on ‘ Browning as a Philosophi- 
cal and Religious Teacher,’ the author, working, of course, with- 
out any reference to my paper, finds a like collision indicated in 
much of Browning’s later poetry. In the plays these elements 
are embodied in different personalities. We have Paracelsus 
representing the intellect over against Aprile representing the 
heart. In ‘ Luria’ we have the two elements of the nature repre- 
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sented by the Moorish general Luria and Braccio, the cold, calcu- 
lating diplomatist. In the plays the collision being an outward 
one, the form is naturally dramatic. I ventured to illustrate this 
collision by a reference to ‘ Sordello.’ This reference was so far 
justified that in ‘ Sordello’ the head and the heart are at variance, 
though this statement by no means exhausts the complexity of the 
inner division by which the spirit of Sordello is torn. In ‘ Sor- 
dello,’ however, the collision is no longer an outward one. The 
warring elements no longer stand over against one another em- 
bodied in separated personalities. There is, properly speaking, to 
the story only one hero. The different parts of his nature are 
at war with one another, and in the strife he falls. The history is 
thus fitted to be the theme of an epic poem rather than of a 
tragedy. 

The theme of ‘ Pauline’ is indeed somewhat similar to that of 
‘Sordello.’ In this we have a nature divided against itself, and the 
struggle is also an inner one. In this, however, we have the dra- 
matic form. The hero is the spokesman, and tells the story of his 
life to the lady of his love. This poem is, however, comparatively 
short, and its success was hardly sufficient to justify a similar experi- 
ment on a larger scale. The spirit that is a prey to contending 
passions, that yields now to one ideal and now to another, that is 
never content with itself, — can hardly be expected to give a satis- 
factory account of its inner life. ‘ Pauline’ is the incoherent cry 
of a struggling soul. It contains passages of rare beauty, but as a 
whole, the author considered it a failure. 

We notice, thus, in ‘Sordello,’ two conditions. In the first 
place, the author was trammelled by the unaccustomed rhyme. In 
the second place, he was free from the control of the dramatic 
form. The first of these conditions would naturally lead to certain 
artificial or involved forms of expression; the second would im- 
ply the absence of anything which should correct this tendency, 
and indeed would itself favor a looseness and vagueness of expres- 
sion. To these conditions we will add a third, — that the poet was 
still young. 

There is another side to all this. The freedom from the bonds 
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imposed by the dramatic form, united with the tendency to play 
with the metrical machinery, would give the poet an opportunity to 
show his powers under a different aspect from that in which they 
ordinarily appear. He is free to play. He may give free scope to 
his fancies and his impulses. This, as we have seen, may give 
place to obscurities that might not exist under other circumstances. 
At the same time it gives place to unwonted beauties. Pegasus, 
we may say, is enjoying the freedom of the pasture. His move- 
ments are irregular, but they are full of grace. In fact, some of 
the most beautiful utterances of the poet are found in this work. 
While this is true of the whole poem, I think it is especially true of 
the first two books and of the last. The subject treated in the first 
two has a special charm, and the poet felt the fresh inspiration of 
his theme. It was, you will remember, at about the close of the 
second book that he broke off his work to write ‘Strafford.’ The 
last book presents the culmination of the story. I must admit, 
however, that sometimes in reading the other books I am often in- 
clined to deny the superiority of those to which I have specially 
referred. 

‘Sordello’ is, as I have intimated, the story of a life that was a 
failure because it was divided against itself. We may regard it as 
having two stages. The first of these closes with the second book. 
This presents the failure of Sordello as a poet. The remaining 
four books describe his failure as a man. Both failures have the 
same cause. They spring from a lack of spiritual coherence. 
Amid conflicting ideals and passions, with all his powers, Sordello 
accomplished nothing. The final defeat had, indeed, an aspect ac- 
cording to which it has a certain air of victory, so that the hero 
receives not merely our compassion, but to a certain extent our 
applause. Further, there is intimated a possible means by which 
the discordant nature of Sordello might have been brought into 
harmony with itself and thus into working order. 

Let us now glance more directly at the development of the 
story, though it is an ungrateful task to detach the incidents of the 
poem from the music and the fancy in which the poet has em- 
bodied them. 
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The hero first appears in a pretty castle, where he lives almost 
alone. A few old women attend to his wants, and once in a while 
he catches a glimpse of Adelaide, the lady of the castle, skilled, so 
it is believed, in magic rites, and feared rather than loved. With 
her he has sometimes a glimpse of Palma, the fair daughter of the 
lord of the castle, Ecelin, by a former marriage. He is “a slender 
boy in a loose page’s dress.” 

“* His face, 
— Look — now he turns away! Yourselves shall trace 
(The delicate nostril swerving wide and fine, 
A sharp and restless lip, so well combine 
With that calm brow) a soul fit to receive 
Delight at every sense ; you can believe 
Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly severed from her mass 
Of men, and framed for pleasure, as she frames 
Some happy lands, that have luxurious names, 
For loose fertility. . . . 
You recognize at once the finer dress 
Of flesh that amply lets in loveliness 
At eye and ear, while round the rest is furled 
(As though she would not trust them with her world) 
A veil that shows a sky not near so blue, 
And lets but half the sun look fervid through.” 


“ How can such love?” asks the poet, and a little later adds, — 


“To remove 
A curse that haunts such natures — to preclude 
Their finding out themselves can work no good 
To what they love —nor make it very blest 
By their endeavor, — they are fain invest 
The lifeless thing with life from their own soul.” 


One characteristic marks such persons, — it is — 


“ A need to blend with each external charm, 
Bury themselves, the whole heart wide and warm, — 
In something not themselves; they would belong 
To what they worship.” 


There is another class that, instead of giving up themselves in 
passionate love to the beauty that they discover, refer each quality 
that they recognize to themselves. If they have not already mani- 
fested such qualities, they think that it is because circumstances 
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did not favor such manifestation. It belongs to them none the 
less. 

A little singularly, while we have thus presented to us different 
classes of minds that seem to be antithetic to one another, Sordello 
appears to belong to them both. The description of the gentler 
class starts from the portraiture of Sordello; and the description 
of the second class passes into a portraiture of the same. Perhaps 
one represents his earlier, and the other his somewhat later, experi- 
ence. At any rate, it is with the later that we have to do in fol- 
lowing the story. Sordello is one of those self-conscious spirits that 
imagines itself equal to any achievement, while at the same time it 
longs with a passionate eagerness for recognition from the world. 

At this point the poet pauses to give us a hint of that element 
in the nature of Sordello that is to prove his ruin. It is this, that 
he will not put forth his power because the opportunities that the 
world offers are not sufficient to fully manifest its greatness : — 

“Or if yet worse befall, 
And a desire possess it to put all 
That nature forth, forcing our straitened sphere 
Contain it, — to display completely here 
The mastery another life should learn, 
Thrusting in time eternity’s concern, — 
So that Sordello—” 
Here the poet breaks off abruptly, not finishing his sentence, and 


exclaims, — 
“Fool, who spied the mark 
Of leprosy upon him, violet-dark 
Already as he loiters?” 


The condition first described is that of the spirit pictured in 
one of the most noteworthy of the poems of Emerson; a spirit 


which — 
“‘E-ven in the hot pursuit of the best aims 
And prizes of ambition checks its hand, - 
Like Alpine cataracts frozen as they leaped, 
Chilled with a miserly comparison 
Of the toy’s purchase with the length of life.” 


The other is that of one who undertakes to embody a perfect ideal, 
—an ideal for which earth has no place, — and fails because he 
strives to accomplish in time what belongs only to eternity. 
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The poet quickly draws a veil over this revelation, and proceeds 
to picture the life of Sordello in the midst of the beautiful nature 
that surrounded him. He found in the companionship of this 
nature all the happiness he needed. All the fair objects that en- 
compassed him were his tributaries. The world was pledged to 
break up, sooner or later, this happy life; but its disenchantment 
could touch but tardily the youth that was so fenced about. “ From 
most that nurtures judgment, —care and pain.” It was a selfish 
life, no doubt ; but what was there to call out unselfishness in him? 
It was a peaceful existence, without the “ throes and stings” that 
the conventional hero-worshipper assumes to mark the birth of 
genius. Time, however, at last put an end to this life of simple 
harmony with nature. The adoration of trees and flowers was 
no longer enough. The fancies that encompassed him detached 
themselves from the simple, natural objects, and took form in imag- 
ined persons that surrounded him and paid him their homage. 
For himself he claimed all high qualities. Whatever heroic act he 
heard of stimulated his fancy. Ecelin, it seems, had with his sword 
overpowered a hired assassin that would take his life. Surely Sor- 
dello felt he could do as much. He tried to wield the brand, but 
it was too heavy for him. The time will come, he thinks, and 
bring the means for acting out himself. He strives to bend the 
rough-hewn ash-bow, but lets it fall from an aching wrist. It is 
better now to dream : — 


“ Straight. a gold shaft hissed 
Into the Syrian air, struck Malek down 
Superbly! ‘Crosses to the breach! God’s Town 
Is gained Him back!’ Why bend rough ash bows more.” 


Thus he dreams, gathering to himself all strength and glory. 
He is not only Ecelin, he is the Emperor Frederick. He is still 
more: he is Apollo, the god of all strength and grace; and since 
he learns that Palma has rejected Count Richard’s suit, she seems 
worthy to figure in his dreams and share his honors. 

This life in dreams, —this identifying himself with one hero 
and another,— we might almost venture to guess was not wholly 
foreign to the experience of Browning himself. At least it formed 
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a part of his early ideal of aspiring and romantic youth. We find 
something similar in ‘ Pauline.’ In this the speaker tells how he 
revelled in romances, and how he identified himself with the heroes 
of them. 

At last Sordello grew weary and impatient. Fancies were not 
sufficient for his life. There came to his quiet corner no change. 
At last he resolves to go out and show himself to the great world. 
He might meet Palma. He might in some way be recognized for 
what he felt himself to be. 

There was a festival in the city, —a court of love. Sordello 
found himself, at last, face to face with the reality of life. No 
acclaim greeted him. There sat Palma, — the Palma of his dream. 
But to her he was nothing. He looked to see the hero, who might 
have been himself, place himself by her side. Instead of this, “a 
showy man advanced.” This was Eglamor, the troubadour. He 
sang his song, which was received with delighted applause. 
Sordello felt his heart stir within him; not in vain had been his 
life of idle dreaming. He saw the imperfection of the song. He 
sprang into the place of the singer. He took the same story and 
retold it. The people recognized the difference : — 

“ But the cries, 
The crowding round, and proffering the prize! 
(For he had gained some prize).” 
He found himself at the feet of Palma, who laid her scarf about his 
neck. Amidst smiles and congratulations he was escorted to his 
home. He was told that Eglamor had died of shame at his defeat, 
and that Palma had chosen him as her minstrel. 

No part of the poem is sweeter and tenderer than that which 
describes the fate of Eglamor. This singer was the precise antithe- 
sis to Sordello. His heart was wholly in his song. He had no 
other dream, no other ambition. His nature was a simple unity. 
His poetry was commonplace enough, but the spirit of poetry 
was in it, and the love of all beautiful things. Sordello meets the 
little train that bears him to his last resting-place. He takes from 
his own brow his wreath and lays it on the poet’s breast. 

This whole experience makes a great change in the inner life 
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of Sordello. He has also learned the story that was current of 
himself. He who had dreamed such great things was simply the 
son of a poor archer. His ambition narrowed itself. He hada 
special calling; he was to be a poet. This, however, seemed to 
him the sum of all lives, — for to the poet all lives are open. He 
passes from one to the other, extracting the beauty and the joy of all. 
Sordello believed the men should see in him the glory and the 
possibility of all these lives. Browning, however, throws in a word 
making a gentle mock of this desire of one who felt himself so 
exalted above the world to win the recognition and applause of the 
world that he despised. 

We now approach the first grand crisis in the story of Sordello. 
He is summoned to Mantua to fulfil his task as minstrel. The 
inspiration was gone. “’T was the song’s effect he cared for, scarce 
the song itself,” and we are told that at last the rhymes were 
Eglamor’s. Here we are shown how the life of Sordello was utterly 
broken up, — distracted by opposing ideals and ambitions. The 
man part of him and the poet part were at variance ; the man part 
hankered after the actual joys and experiences of life. The poet’s 
art seemed hardly worth the while unless it helped to these. 
Poetry did not bring the kind of recognition he had hoped for. 
He had fancied that men would applaud in him the courage and 
the strength of the hero of whom he sang. Their applause 
passed over him to reach the hero whom he had praised. In- 
stead of crying how great is Sordello, they cried how great is 
Montfort, who was the hero of his song. 

He refined his language till it became too delicate for his pur- 
pose. He elaborated his characters till thought took the place of 
perception. He cared little for the Mantuans to whom he sang. 
He found that he had to idealize them as he had done his trees 
and his flowers. He could not meet them on equal terms. They 
would come to him with a question. 


“ A speedy answer followed ; but, alas, 
One of God’s large ones, tardy to condense 
Itself into a period.” ... 


Then he tried to meet them in their own superficial way; but 
even then he could not quite hit the mark. 
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“ Weeks, months, years went by: 
And lo, Sordello vanished utterly, 
Sundered in twain; each spectral part at strife 
With each... 
But the complete Sordello, Man and Bard, 
John’s cloud-girt angel, this foot on the land, 
That on the sea, with, open in his hand, 
A bitter-sweetling of a book — was gone.” 

Thus ends the first division of the story. As a poet, he failed 
because his nature was not in harmony. His ideals clashed. What 
his heart aspired to, his intellect could not compass. His inclina- 
tions and passions dragged him in opposite directions. He felt 
that he was a failure. On the eve of a festival at which he was to 
sing he fled and found himself again in the familiar haunts of his 
youth. At first he enjoyed the quiet and the beauty. It was 
not, however, quite the old thing. His double consciousness still 
haunted him. 

“He slept but was aware he slept, 
So, frustrated: as who brainsick made pact 
Erst with the overhanging cataract 
To deafen him, yet still distinguished plain 
His own blood’s measured clicking at his brain.” 

He, therefore, welcomed a call to appear again in the world as 
Palma’s minstrel. This leads up to his second great failure. His 
divided nature had caused failure as a poet. He was now for the 
same cause to fail as a man. 


(To be concluded in next number.) 


Charles Carroll Everett. 





‘LA SAISIAZ’: THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF “THE 
BRAND FLAMBOYANT.” 


Ir is not our purpose to attempt a full discussion of ‘La 
Saisiaz.’ Our main intention is to examine two mistakes, as we 
think them, with regard to the poem, in Dr. Berdoe’s ‘ Browning 
Cyclopedia.’ We may say, however, briefly, by way of introduction 
to the subject, that Browning and a lady friend had formed a plan 
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one evening to walk up Mount Saléve near La Saisiaz, and were to 
start early the next morning. Browning went to the rendezvous 
agreed upon, but found the lady dead, lying on the ground. The 
shock this event gave him and the moods it induced led him to 
many reflections upon the problem of another life. The poem 
collects around this central theme much thought fine in content 
and very beautiful in expression, and presents in its course a dis- 
cussion between two personifications, Reason and Fancy, on the 
soul and future life. The cursory reader, wanting to get Brown- 
ing’s meaning in the lines which close the long debate between 
Reason and Fancy, will not refuse a few suggestions. 

Nature does not give any analogy, at least any example, for 
individual survival after death. She only gives a generic continu- 
ation. She destroys the single life, but saves the species. If the 
individual dies, it does not live again. An oak dies, but oaks live 
on for thousands of years. Such immortality Will do for trees, but 
not for sentient human souls. Where shall we look for “change ” 
in nature’s laws which will make man an exception ? 

“T can fathom, by no plumb-line sunk in life’s apparent laws, 
How I may in any instance fix where change should meetly fall,” — 
but, says the cheerful poet, I hope, and no less than hope, although 
nature cut short my argument at this “ cloud.” Paul’s analogy in the 
grain of corn does not help us. It is, in some sort, an illustration, but 
not a proof. Paul did not believe because of it. The seed which 
gives growth to the new corn does not die. If it did, there would 
be no successor. A germ in the seed remains alive. A part not 
needed dies. The substitution of a spiritual body, in the case of 
man, would be an argument for continued life if we could £vow of 
such spiritual body. That, too, is a thing to be proved. It is a 
proof which needs proof. It is identical with the original ques- 
tion. So “cloud closes” in spite of all argument. But “ Hope, 
the arrowy,” shoots the chasm, pierces the gloom, and by some 
strange power and purpose transcends doubt, and in the great 
silence on the part of'“laws apparent,” compels belief. The 
sphere of our belief, says Sir William Hamilton, is broader than the 
sphere of our knowledge. ‘‘ Sad summing up of all to say,” is it? 
33 
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“ Athanasius contra mundum.” Robert Browning contra mundum. 
Why should he hope more than they ? 


“So are men made notwithstanding, such magnetic virtue darts 
From each head their fancy haloes to their unresisting hearts!” 


This would seem to imply that something had already been said 
about the effect of “ haloed heads” upon men’s beliefs. But this 
only comes afterward, and looks like an inadvertent dislocation. 
The poet now gives examples of “ haloed heads.” Dr. Berdoe 
here says that the poet, “ standing on the mountain, looking down 
upon the lake of Geneva,” lets his eye fall “on the places where 
dwelt five great men: Rowsseau, who lived at Geneva ; Diodati, who 
was professor of Hebrew at Geneva; Byron, who wrote ‘ The 
Prisoner of Chillon’ at Ouchy, on the Lake. Vo/taire, who built 
himself a chateau at Ferney; G7zbéon, who wrote the conclud- 
ing portion of his great work at Lausanne.” Now we have no 
trouble with four of these “great men,” or famous men, as the 
case demands; namely, Rousseau, Byron, Voltaire, and Gibbon. 
But what right has Diodati in this company? Is he “ great” or 
“famous” in the sense in which the others are? The poet 
says :— 
“ Here I stand, methinks a stone’s throw. from yon village I this morn 

Traversed for the sake of looking one last look at its forlorn 

Tenement’s ignoble fortune: through a crevice, plain its floor 

Piled with provender for cattle, while a dung-heap blocked the door. 

In that squalid Bossex, under that obscene red roof, arose, 

Like a fiery flying serpent from its egg, a soul — Rousseau’s.” 
Then he says: “ Turn thence! Is it Diodati joins the glim- 
mer of the lake?” Now Diodati died in 1649. So he had 
been dead two hundred and forty-seven years. How could a man 
join the glimmer of the lake? and especially a man who had been 
dead two hundred and forty-seven years? The next line is as fol- 
lows: ‘“ There I plucked a leaf, one week since, — ivy, plucked 
for Byron’s sake.” What does “ there” refer to, — Diodati or the 
lake? and why is Byron introduced so hastily, leaving Diodati, 
who needed a kindly word so much? ‘“ Famed unfortunates.” 
This applies to Rousseau and Byron, but not to Diodati. He was 
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neither famed nor unfortunate. We let Diodati rest for the pres- 
ent, and go on with these lines for the purpose of reaching an- 
other inquiry. 


“ Famed unfortunates ! and yet, because of that phosphoric fame 
Swathing blackness’ self with brightness till putridity looked flame, 
All the world was witched: and wherefore? what could lie beneath, allure 
Heart of man to let corruption serve man’s head for cynosure ? 
Was the magic in the dictum ‘All that’s good is gone and past ; 
Bad and worse still grows the present, and the worst of all comes last: 
Which believe —for I believe it’? So preached one his gospel news: 
While melodious moaned the other ‘ Dying day with dolphin hues ! 
Storm, for loveliness and darkness like a woman’s eye! Ye mounts 
Where I climb to ’scape my fellow, and thou sea wherein he counts 
Not one inch of vile dominion! What were your especial worth 
Failed ye to enforce the maxim, “ Of all objects found on earth 
Man is meanest, much too honored when compared with — what by odds 
Beats him — any dog : so let him go a howling to his gods!” 
Which believe — for I believe it!’ Such the comfort man received 
Sadly, since perforce he must: for why? The famous bard believed.” 


The conception hinted in the above lines, — that men are often 
believed in because they are famous, because of “ haloes” about 
their heads, is certainly not a very good ground of belief, but thus 
the world goes. So the poet says: — 
“Fame! Then give me fame a moment! As I gather at a glance 

Human glory after glory vivifying yon expanse, 

Let me grasp them altogether, hold on high and brandish well 

Beacon-like above the rapt world ready, whether heaven or hell 

Send the dazzling summons earthward, to submit itself the same, 

Take on trust the hope or else despair flashed full on face by — Fame! 

Thanks, thou pine tree of Makistos, wide thy giant torch I wave!” 


Let us consider, at the expense of a little repetition, what 
Browning means by these remarkable lines. Since the rapt world 
is dazzled by fame, by haloes round the heads of great men, and 
is ready to take on trust a summons, whether sent by heaven or 
hell, ready to accept an adventitious momentum, not in the truth, 
not in the argument, but in the accident as to who gives it, and 
because he is famous, — then let me be famous, the poet would 
seem to say, and wield this great power for heaven instead of hell. 
In a certain poetical sense, to dream a thing is to have it. So 
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the poet would say, “I gather in my dream, human glory after 
glory. I grasp them altogether as mine. I hold them beacon- 
like above the rapt world. I have fame. I wield the pine-tree 
of Makistos,” which, as we shall see, is metaphor for a “torch.” A 
few words in regard to this metaphor, “‘ the pine tree of Makistos,” 
If the reader will turn to Browning’s translation of ‘Agamemnon,’ 
he will find, at the beginning, the soliloquy by the Warder, which 
will remind him that news of the fall of Troy was to be given by a 
succession of beacons: “ Hephaistos — sending a bright blaze from 
Idé . . . Idé to the rock Hermaian,” and so, beacon after beacon, 
striding the sea over, “ Pass on — the pine tree — to Makistos’ watch- 
place,” and thence to the warder on the palace-roof of Klutaimnes- 
tra. The poet would have Fame, which he could wave as an 
instrument and thus make men believe 47m. And this wished for 
“Fame” as a “giant torch,” he, by metaphor borrowed from 
‘Agamemnon,’ calls the “ pine tree of Makistos.” 

He now gives the composition or factors of his “torch,” this 
“pine tree of Makistos,” into which he gathers “ Human glory 
after glory”: — 

** Know ye whence I plucked the pillar, late with sky for architrave ? 
This the trunk, the central solid Knowledge, kindled core, began 
Tugging earth-deeps, trying heaven-heights, rooted yonder at Lausanne.” 
How well this describes Gibbon the reader will see at once. 
His great aim was to find and present facts, ‘“ solid Knowledge.” 
“ This which flits and spits, the aspic, — sparkles in and out the boughs 
Now, and now condensed, the python, coiling round and round aliows 
Scarce the bole its due effulgence, dulled by flake on flake of Wit — 
Laughter so bejewels Learning, — what but Ferney nourished it ?” 
What could be better than this as a description of the element 
to the “ torch,” “ the pine tree,” contributed by Voltaire ? 

Rousseau is made a portion of the “torch” in these lines : — 

“ Nay, nor fear — since every resin feeds the flame that I dispense 

With yon Bossex terebinth treg’s all explosive Eloquence.” 
The terebinth, we need not say, is the turpentine tree. It 
would add an inflammable material to the ‘‘torch,” and is a very 
good symbol for Rousseau. 
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“No, be sure, nor any more than thy resplendency, Jean-Jacques, 
Dare I want thine, Diodati!” 


It is time, perhaps, that we exorcise Diodati, who has come again 
to plague us. In an edition of the ‘Works of Byron,’ published 
by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia, we find a sketch of the 
life of Byron, which contains the following: ‘In the spring of 
1816, Lord Byron quitted England to return to it no more. He 
crossed over to France, through which he passed rapidly to Brus- 
sels, taking on his way a survey of the field of Waterloo. He then 
proceeded to Coblentz and up the Rhine to Basle. He passed the 
summer on the banks of the lake of Geneva. His third canto of 
‘Childe Harold, his ‘Manfred,’ and his ‘ Prisoner of Chillon’ 
were composed at a Compagno Diodati, at Coligny, a mile from 
Geneva.” 

“Turn thence,” then, ‘Is it Diodati joins the glimmer of the 
lake?” Making Diodati mean a house instead of a man takes 
the difficulty out of this line and several others, as, for instance, 
“ There I plucked a leaf, one week since, — ivy, plucked for Byron’s 
sake,” and these words, “ Famed unfortunates,” meaning Rousseau 
and Byron, and which could not include Diodati, who was neither 
“famed” nor “ unfortunate.” Also the following sixteen lines in the 
poem, where the predicates apply to Rousseau and Byron, but do 
not fit Diodati. Byron is called Diodati by that form of Metonymy 
in which a man takes the name of his residence. 

The poet has now gathered into himself ideally or by aspiration 
“human glory after glory.’ He has thus made himself famous. 
He wields the “ pine tree of Makistos,” — the glory of Gibbon at 
Lausanne, of Voltaire, who lived at Ferney, of Rousseau, born at 
the squalid Bossex, and of Byron, who wrote at Diodati. These 
were some of the constituents of the “ Fame,” the “ torch,” — what 
he “aspired to be and was not.” He, in the dream of a poet, has 
“fame a moment.” Now he says : — 


“Lo, I lift the coruscating marvel — Fame! and, famed, declare 
— Learned for the nonce as Gibbon, witty as wit’s self, Voltaire — 
O the sorriest of conclusions to whatever man of sense 
Mid the millions stands the unit, takes no flare for evidence!” 
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“ The sarriest of conclusions” are, of course, those of Rousseau 
and Byron in the passages of the poem quoted from them. The 
millions take “ flare” for evidence. Yet they must live their 
lives as they can. It is given to but few to escape “ flare.” Men 
see through their affections, which, as Heraclitus says, are like 
colored mists. Only one in millions looks through “ white light.” 
“ Yet the millions have their portion, live their calm or troublous 
day,” and “ Find significance in fireworks,” then, the cheerful poet 
would say, let them take my fireworks, my conclusion in the 
interest of hope instead of the conclusions of Rousseau and Byron 
for gloom and despair. I would that my fancied fame were real, 
that I might help men to what is good and true thereby. 

“ He there with the brand flamboyant, broad o’er night’s forlorn abyss, 

Crowned by prose and verse ; and wielding, with Wit’s bauble, Learning’s rod: } 

Well? Why he at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God!” 

At this point, Dr. Berdoe’s book gives us the following: “Many 
writers (Canon Cheyne for one, in the ‘Origin of the Psalter,’ 
p. 410) have thought that by the lines beginning, ‘ He there with 
the brand flamboyant, Browning referred to himself. Of course 
any such idea is preposterous; the reference is to Voltaire. Mr. 
Browning, apart from the question of the egotism involved, could 
not say of himself, ‘he at least believed in Soul.’ There was no 
minimising of religious faith in the poet. Still less could he speak 
of himself as ‘ crowned by prose and verse.’ ” 

There is certainly a little ambiguity in the above-quoted three 
lines, and after so much flourishing of flambeaux, something which 
looks like bathos. And we have never felt much pride in the last 
line as aclimax. Voltaire might have said it. But we are sure 
Browning did not mean Voltaire by “He there.” Neither did he 
mean himself, in his own proper person, and we think that both 
Canon Cheyne and Dr. Berdoe are wrong. By “he there” Brown- 
ing does indeed mean himself, but as idealized, as glorified, as 
“ Fame,” as the “ coruscating marvel,” as the “ pine tree of Makis- 
tos,” into which he has gathered the learning of Gibbon, the wit 
of Voltaire, the eloquence of Rousseau, and the poet’s power of 
Byron. He'there, in vision, wielded the “brand flamboyant.” He 
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was “crowned by prose and verse.” He commanded “ Wit’s 
bauble and Learning’s rod.” But all this is said dramatically, of 
a character he has made of himself and not of what he claims to 
be, and not therefore in a way to incur the charge of egotism. 
The millions “ find significance in fireworks.” ‘So by help of 
mine, they may confidently lay to heart and lock in head this.” 
What? Obviously the three lines put into the mouths of the 
millions, and said, not of Browning as he is, but of Browning 
famous, glorious, a coruscating marvel, as he fain would be for the 
sake of the millions who must have “ flare for evidence.” There is no 
more egotism in the above lines than in those which precede them, — 


“Lo, I lift the coruscating marvel, Fame, and famed declare 
Learned for the nonce as Gibbon, witty as wit’s self Voltaire.” 


Or in this other “as Rousseau then eloquent, as Byron prime 
in poet’s power.” He does not boast these shining predicates, he 
only wishes them, to make his own a “ haloed head,” so that men 
might “ believe” as he believed. 

“ He there with the brand flamboyant broad o’er night’s for- 
lorn abyss” — There would be something very incongruous in 
making this refer to Voltaire. We have seen that the “ torch,” 
the “ flambeau,” the “ pine tree of Makistos,” is a composite result 
made out of the blending of many elements, specifically, of Gibbon, 
who represents solid learning; Rousseau, who contributes resin, 
resplendency ; Byron, who gives detonations, fulgurations ; and Vol- 
taire, who furnishes a mischievous and ignoble contingent in the 
form of a serpent. Now, in the finished flambeau, to see and cele- 
brate only Voltaire and say, “ He there with the brand flamboyant” 
would certainly look like spoiling the whole figure. What light 
did Voltaire flash “o’er night’s forlorn abyss” with his “ aspic,” 
his “python”? There is not much apparent service for the mil- 
lions in those vile, repulsive symbols. To ignore all that is attrac- 
tive and beautiful in the confederate “torch,” and give us only 
this, would certainly be too much of a Browningism even 
for Browning’s friends to put up with. As Abt Vogler in 
his “ beautiful building” says, “I was made perfect, too,” so 
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Browning, in this dream, is ideally the subject of all the “ glories ” 
in “the pine tree of Makistos.” 

We wish, as we have intimated, that the poet could have said a 
little more than in the line, “ He at least believed in Soul, was 
very sure of God.” Why “ gather glory after glory” into the 
“pine tree,” for nothing more, after all, than Voltaire alone could 
give, for this could be said of Voltaire, and was it doing much for 
‘“night’s forlorn abyss” and for the millions to “lay to heart and 
lock in head” only this? Dr. Berdoe thinks these words should not 
be attributed to Browning, because he would not thus “ minimise” his 
faith. And yet this is all Browning pretended to “know.” “If 
we wish the immortality of the soul but cannot prove it, why not 
say just that?” says Emerson. It is certainly worth while to be 
honest in so grave a matter. Farther back in the poem when 
Browning says, ‘“‘ But the soul is not the body,” he makes rejoinder 
that neither is the breath the flute; ‘ Both together make the music: 
either marred and all is mute.” That is the best the “ plumb-line” 
can do for the argument when sunk in analogy, in “nature’s laws.” 
Then he says: — 

“Truce to such old sad contention whence, according as we shape 
Most of hope or most of fear, we issue in a half escape.” 
Again, — 
“T have questioned and am answered. Question, answer presuppose 
Two points: that the thing itself which questions, answers — 7s, it knows ; 
As it also knows the thing perceived outside itself — a force — 
Actual ere its own beginning, operative through its course, 
Unaffected by its end, — that this thing likewise needs must be ; 
Call this — God, then, call that — soul, and both — the only facts for me. 
Prove them facts ? that they o’erpass my power of proving, proves them such: 
Fact it is I know I know not something which is fact as much. 
What before caused all the causes, what effect of all effects 
Haply follows, — these are fancy.” 
We may say that Browning had for himself much more than 
this: — 


“ All we know, 
All we know not, — o’er our heaven again cloud closes, until, lo — 
Hope the arrowy, just as constant, comes to pierce its gloom, compelled 
By a power and by a purpose, which, if no one else beheld, 
I behold in life, so — hope!” 
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Our faith in another life is the subject of subtle motifs which 
transcend logic, and do not have objective validity, or when given 
to another, the “fine innuendoes” which come as flashes too faint 
and evanescent for record have often more power than the con- 
ventional arguments, and then, it is a great thing to “ believe in 
soul” and be “ very sure of God.” We cannot trust to Nature for 
immortality, so far as we see her laws. Our trust is in the “ soul 
and God.” We look out into the deep blue sky, and think of the 
immensely sundered stars and of the awful magnitudes of the 
physical heavens. A great deal of pains is taken for the conserva- 
tion of these “ brute natures.” Souls came slow and late in the 
history of the cosmos, and yet the finest things God has made. 
Will he keep the others and throw these away? The moral world 
represented by souls, is not that worth something? Certainly God 
has power to save us. Has he Jove enough? And who so well as 
Browning has sung the infinity of love and the great concept of 
the equation between love and power ? 

Charles Malloy. 





BROWNING AS OTHERS SEE HIM: BERDOE, JONES, 
AND NETTLESHIP.* 


PROFESSOR JONES and Dr. Berdoe approach Browning from 
opposite poles of thought, with the result of plunging the reader 
into a dilemma resembling the famous philosophical antinomies. ‘ 
Two conclusions exactly the opposite are possible, one or other of 
which must be true, since both cannot betrue. In sucha dilemma 
the only escape is to prove, if possible, that both are wrong, —a task 
which is rendered somewhat less difficult than it otherwise might 
be by the fact that both Dr. Berdoe and Professor Jones exhibit a 
naive unconsciousness of the existence of the dramatic quality of 





* Browning and the Christian Faith, by Edward Berdoe. New York: 
Macmillan and Co. 1896. Browning as a Philosophical and Religious 
Teacher, by Henry Jones, M.A. New York: Macmillan and Co. 1896. 
Robert Browning: Essays and Thoughts, by John T. Nettleship. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 
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Browning’s work, and that if his philosophy is to be disentangled 
from ‘So many utterances not mine,” as he himself calls them, it 
must be chiefly by deductions from indirections. Dr. Berdoe sets 
out to prove that Browning is a Christian Theist; Professor Jones 
that his philosophy is so inconsistent as to result in the annihila- 
tion of faith and moral effort. 

The method of the first is extremely simple. He chooses a 
certain number of passages from Browning as texts, having 
divorced them utterly from their connection either as links in an 
argument or as the expressions of opinion of individual characters, 
and builds upon these texts a system of theology which he bol- 
sters up with quotations from various theological authorities. If 
this method be legitimate, it would be an easy matter, by extract- 
ing all the doubting passages in Browning’s poems, wrenching 
them from the context, and quoting positivist writers in support, to 
prove the poet an atheist. Having by this wholesale method 
quickly proved his point, Dr. Berdoe proceeds, in the remainder of 
the volume, to enlarge upon other aspects of Browning’s religious 
philosophy, but with no attempt at constructing a consistent argu- 
ment. Bald affirmation is the uncertain anchor upon which Dr. 
Berdoe relies, and he seems to labor under the impression that, by 
collecting together a sufficient number of such affirmations, 
according with those he sees fit to abstract from Browning, a 
structure of absolute proof may be reared. 

Professor Jones (whose book was first reviewed in POET-LORE, 
May, 1892, and who now issues a third edition) attacks the prob- 
lem in a more scholarly manner. Although he does not take into 
due consideration the dramatic quality of Browning’s work, he 
draws his deductions from broader generalizations, and, on the 
whole, makes an inclusive analysis of the poet’s philosophy. His 
argumentative forces are then brought to bear upon what he is 
pleased to call Browning’s philosophical inconsistencies. Time 
and again he makes some deduction, and proceeds to knock it 
down by either putting in its place a dictum which, evidently quite 
unconsciously to himself, includes all the elements of the principle 
he is fighting, or else he leaves that place vacant and sets ™» his 
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own idol in another spot. For example, in the chapter on the Jus- 
tification of Browning’s Idealism, the point to be proved is that 
Browning, in considering Love the moving force of the universe, 
may be justified philosophically. Professor Jones justifies it by 
showing that evolution proves the unity of all things, and therefore 
in the highest there is an element of the lowest. Idealism, as 
opposed to materialism, being the highest conception of the human 
mind, the element of idealism must enter into the interpretation of 
all phases of nature. If, therefore, we accept Love as the idealistic 
principle, which Professor Jones does not, Browning is justified. 
Before arriving at this conclusion, however, he erects a wind- 
mill, which, he thinks, has to be demolished, but which really carries 
his argument.away from the question at issue, — as to whether there 
is a spiritual reality underlying all phenomena, — to that Schoolman’s 
phase of idealism as to whether the phenomena of nature have any 
entity whatever, either phenomenal or spiritual, or exist only in 
man’s consciousness. There is, in consequence, great skirmishing 
around the heroes of science, Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, all of 
whom, it is a truism to state, believed in the persistence of energy, 
the very scientific principle upon which Professor Jones bases his 
philosophic justification, but at whom he sneers because they have 
proposed a double explanation of the phenomena of mind and 
nature, — one proceeding from the material world, one from the 
facts of consciousness. Why Professor Jones should consider 
these mutually exclusive it is hard to see, since they merely main- 
tain that phenomena external to man may exist, though the reve- 
lation to man is undoubtedly through man’s own consciousness. 
He disposes of these suggestions by the simple operation of 
affirming that “ there are not many people sanguine enough to be- 
lieve with Mr. Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer that if we add two 
self-contradictory theories together or hold them alternately, we 
shall find the truth.” That the theories are contradictory, we have 
only Professor Jones’s word, as he makes no attempt to prove it. 
Another windmill is Tyndall’s levelling-down process, as Pro- 
fessor Jones calls it, because of his saying that every mouthful we 
eat is a proof of the control of mind by matter, which is only an- 
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other way of stating the very self-evident fact that mind cannot 
manifest itself in connection with matter unless matter is preserved, 
and is entirely aside from the question of a spiritual essence being 
the true reality of both. But Professor Jones evidently does not 
see the distinction, and valiantly gains his victory by shifting his 
ground back to the consideration of the idealistic element behind 
all phenomena, and using as his weapons those of his opponents, — 
the persistent energy which they recognize behind or in both 
natural and mental phenomena. And after all this unnecessary 
skirmishing, Browning's idealism is justified only to be ruthlessly 
swept away by Professor Jones’s predilection against considering 
Love the symbol of divine energy. 

In his criticisms of Browning’s theory of the failure of knowl- 
edge, he makes desperate efforts to set up the idol of Knowledge at 
least alongside of Love; but, as is too often the case with the 
“ Knower,” his lantern is turned in such a way that it shines only 
upon his own mind, while others catch but the shadow of the bril- 
liant illumination they are assured is within. Here, again, he 
mixes up different conceptions both of love and knowledge, using 
them sometimes as philosophical, sometimes as human, terms. 

Mind as we possess it can only attain in objects of sense to a 
knowledge of phenomena and the laws governing them; the cause 
remains unknown; and this, which is Browning’s chief contention 
in regard to knowledge, Jones cuts the ground from under his feet 
by admitting. But equally it is true that in matters of morals the 
mind can only form ideals which are subject to change and devel- 
opment; it cannot grasp the whole truth intellectually. This Pro- 
fessor Jones takes exception to, and again affirms — though he 
does not explain how he knows it — that every man has a concep- 
tion of a perfect moral ideal. Even supposing that to be admitted, 
it quite leaves out of account the fact that moral law is itself a 
transient thing, existing only in relation to man as unperfected. 
Once attain absolute perfection, and moral law disappears; but 
who knows what other more transcendent law may be destined to 
take its place? Browning, with perfect consistency, realizes that 
the intellect is not more capable of knowing one kind of knowl- 
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edge than of knowing any other. Jones, on the other hand, says 
it can’t know the cause of phenomena, but it can know moral law. 
Now the difficulty is just here: Moral law is as much phenomena 
as natural law; the causes of both, as Browning shows, lie beyond 
the scope of mere intellect to grasp. But underneath intellect is 
the consciousness of aspiration or desire, constantly guiding it and 
urging it forward ; this energy Browning calls Love, not, as Pro- 
fessor Jones says, an emotional instinct divided from reason by a 
hatchet, but the underlying energy of the universe. In human 
love or desire, we become conscious of this moving energy of the 
universe. It manifests itself in varying forms in the lower orders 
of existence ; for example, in minerals, as crystallization ; in plants, 
as the power to grow and reproduce; in animals, instincts are 
added ; in man, it first, as far as we know, becomes fully conscious 
of itself and manifests itself in will, intellect, and human love ; for 
what is will but action born of desire ; what is intellect but knowl- 
edge born of desire, love but sympathy born of desire? Doing, 
knowing, loving, are then but the phenomena of the underlying 
energy, — Love. Doing, knowing, loving, partake of the nature of 
all phenomena: they are marked by finiteness ; and, therefore, the 
will fails of complete doing, the intellect fails of complete know- 
ing, human love fails of complete realization. Did they not fail, 
moral progress would be at an end; since they do fail, moral per- 
fection is yet to be realized. Man, though conscious of the move- 
ment of the divine energy within him through the urging power of 
Love, is yet also conscious of the finiteness of his own phenomenal 
manifestations, and therefore he feels his connection with the divine 
to be on the side of the consciousness of the urge of love rather 
than on the side of intellect. The intellect fashions the object of 
desire, but it does not give birth to the desire itself; so it fashions 
ideals, but desire constantly urges man to transcend these ideals. 
It is not therefore in the results of knowledge, Browning thinks, 
that we see God face to face, but in the aspiration toward it. 

Professor Jones, in his criticisms, seems to attach a more con- 
crete meaning to the term Love. He takes Browning’s Love to 
be simply the concrete human emotion, and objects to his con- 
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sidering that any more a revelation of the Divine than reason; 
while what Browning actually does is to take the consciousness of 
Love — desire, aspiration, — as the true link between man and God, 
underlying both the concrete human emotions of love and of rea- 
son. Human love is not God absolutely revealed, rather a symbol 
of God ; and man’s part is “to send love forth no matter where,” 
though the divine energy, entirely realized, may transcend the 
most exalted human conception of Love. 

Mr. Nettleship (whose volume of essays is also in its third 
edition) is quite refreshing in his genuine appreciation of Brown- 
ing’s artistic and dramatic qualities. When he is dealing with 
Browning on this plane, he always has something interesting and 
suggestive to say. But when he is in an interpretative mood, he 
lets his own imagination run riot to such an extent that his essays 
in this line should be entitled, ‘Thoughts suggested to Mr. Nettle- 
ship by Browning’s poems.’ Sometimes he draws most unwar- 
ranted conclusions as to the personal appearance of the hero of a 
poem. The man in ‘Cristina,’ for example, rises before him “as 
one who not only fails here, there and everywhere in things of 
this life, but who perhaps boasts of not one true friend. In his 
huddled, ungraceful pose and odd but not unkindly face, one 
sees by turns a strange, dumb yearning, showing the need for 
sympathy from without.” This is entirely imaginary, as there is 
not a line in the poem upon which it could be founded. In his 
analysis of ‘Waring’ there are even greater imaginative flights. 
Waring. past.and future is delineated for us, and an entirely gra- 
tuitous symbolical meaning deduced from the poem. Toward the 
end of the volume Mr. Nettleship gets his imagination more under 
control; and in such papers as ‘ Browning’s Intuition,’ ‘The De- 
velopment of Browning’s Genius,’ ‘Leading Poetic Principles of 
Browning’s Art,’ he shows keen insight and thorough appreciation 
of the poet’s genius. 


Cc. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BROWNING.* 


THE most notable achievement of the year in Browning litera- 
ture is the Cambridge edition of Browning, which brings into one 


compact volume the whole wealth of the poet’s genius, including 


his famous piece of prose, ‘The Essay on Shelley,’ probably the 
only thing Browning ever wrote at the beck of a publisher. It 
forms the introduction to the volume of Shelley Letters that 
afterward turned out to be spurious; yet our thanks to the im- 
postor, whoever he was, since without his sin there would have 
been no Essay on Shelley, and the most original opinions on 
poetics since those of Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt would have 
remained unuttered. To have this essay made easily accessible is 
in itself a boon to Browning students. 

Those portions of the book due to the Editor, such as the head- 
notes preceding many of the poems, and containing interesting 
information in regard to them, together with further notes in the 
Appendix and the Biographical Introduction, show signs every- 
where of careful judgment in a task made especially difficult 
through limitation of space and the consequent necessity of 
selection. 

We note a few misprints on glancing through the poems. On 
p. 873, “thrilled” for “shrilled,” in ‘“ So it shrilled us forth F. 
sharp;” in ‘ Reverie,’ a transposition in the fourth line of “in” 
and “ full,” that spoils the rhythm. A misprint that appeared in 
Houghton & Mifflin’s first edition of ‘Asolando, and which we 
then pointed out, is repeated here. It is one of those misleading 
errors that furnishes only too welcome grist to the mill of the 
obscurity hunters ; namely, the substitution of “ Thou” for “ That” 
in the fourth line of ‘ Poetics’ (p. 988). Some errors of pagina- 
tion are to be found in the index; but such small blemishes as 
these will doubtless disappear in subsequent editions. 





* The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning: 
Cambridge edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The one regret that the student must feel in regard to the 
volume is the absence of line-numbering. Unfortunate as this lack 
is, the Cambridge edition is indispensable to every student as a 
convenient reference-book, as well as a boon to the general reader 
who would like to become acquainted with all of Browning, but 
hesitates at an expensive edition. The print is beautifully clear, 
and not so small as to dazzle the eyes. Indeed, it is a marvel that 
so large a body of work could have been kept within such compact 
limits, with the preservation at the same time of clear and attractive 
typography. Cc. 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMME: A GROUP OF LOVE POEMS — 
‘COUNT GISMOND, ‘IN A GONDOLA,’ ‘A FORGIVENESS,’ AND 
‘BY THE FIRESIDE.’ 


I. Paper (or General Discussion). — The Subject-matter of 
the Poems. 

Hints :— Who tells the story of the tourney in ‘Count Gis- 
mond’ and to whom? Is it long since the event of which the 
speaker tells? Does the poem enable you to guess why Count 
Gauthier wanted to injure her, and what the motives of her 
cousins were? What may you suppose her character was, and 
what theirs, so far as the poem reveals them? Consider the 
whole incident — the accusation, the rescue, the victor’s reward — 
as a typical occurrence, true to life historically. Cite other in- 
stances of the same sort (see ‘Ivanhoe,’ or ‘ Lohengrin,’ etc.), 
mirroring medizeval customs. 

The poem was printed when Browning was thirty years old, as 
a “dramatic lyric,” and seems to have been in his mind a sort of 
symbol of life and love in fair Provence in the days of chivalry, for 
its first tithe was ‘France;’ and its present sub-title, ‘ Aix in 
Provence,’ indicates that the poet meant to tell a story which might 
have been true and is historically characteristic of its time and 
place. 
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Who is the lover of ‘In a Gondola’? Gather from the poem 
what you can about him; for example, whether he is a Venetian 
grandee, or some nameless young man of feeling and poetic gift. 
What evidence have you from the nature of his fancies in the 
songs he improvises, that he feels himself to be in peril? Under 
what circumstances has he carried off his beloved? What is she? 
and what power have “ The Three” over her? Two of them are 
named. Are they to be supposed to have any historical verity, or 
are they introduced so vaguely in order to seem probable, according 
with the customs of the time very well, and satisfying the imagina- 
tion, just as do the glimpses of contemporary life in Venice which 
are given in the lover’s second song? Aside from the recklessness 
of the lady’s abandonment to his love, which of her musings shows 
that she is perfectly aware of the risk they are running? To what 
does she say, “ Go find the bottom!” and “ Would you stay me?” 
Show the effectiveness of their arranging, at the close of the poem, 
to meet again, as if they had really escaped the danger they 
feared, and were breathing freer, when they are surprised, and the 
end comes. 

Consider whether ‘ A Forgiveness’ is really a poem of forgive- 
ness or revenge, or both, or whether the title is satiric. Can that be 
said to be forgiveness which finds satisfaction only in the death of 
the person forgiven? Is there anything to show that the husband 
regretted his action ? Where is the husband when he tells his 
story? To whom does he relate it? What was he, did he hold a 
position of honor or trust through worth or birth? And in what 
line do you infer it was? Did he love his wife at first? Why did 
she take the course of action he describes? Was it through her 
lack of love for him, or was he at fault, or were circumstances to 
blame? Do you admire the pride shown thereafter by both ? 
On which did this trial by silence bear harder? Do you think 
the wife’s second confession (of the truth this time) deserved the 
reception it got? What do you think of the motives of this hus- 
band and wife? Were either of them justified in the action they 
took? Did the husband recognize the lover from the first ? 
Note the lines, —‘‘or his who wraps — Still plain I seem to see! 
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— About his head The dle cloak ;” also, any other references 
to the same effect. Do you suppose the lover became a monk to 
elude the husband’s vengeance, or do you think he may have gone 
into the monastery because his life was completely broken, through 
the incident with the wife? What was the monk’s fate at last, 
and did he deserve it ? 

The title, ‘ By the Fireside,’ with its implications of the close of 
the year, and of cold and darkness, suggests the right atmosphere 
for this poem of anticipated old age and reminiscence of a crown- 
ing moment of love in married life. Show how this is so. What 
use is made of Autumn, its gay coloring, etc., etc., as poetically 
symbolic of a happy old age? Notice the sportive tone of stanzas 
ii. and iii. Do you think the speaker is thinking literally of a 
learned book, or as an appropriate image for the volume of expe- 
riences old age collects? But do you think that the book of life is 
really then to be all prose to him and no longer verse, or is he 
playfully seeing himself “as ithers see him,” especially as children 
and young people regard an old man? Is it to be actually Greek, 
then, that is to busy him, or is Greek a sort of symbol for the 
grave experience that youth thinks only age can comprehend ? 
In stanzas iv. and v., the character of the “ great wise book” 
seems to be Greek in this sense, for it is spoken of as extending 
such a branch-work forth as soon extends to a vista opening 
far and wide, — or such a network of impressions and recollections 
as stretches out in long perspective, — whence his thought passes 
to Italy. Stanzas i—vi. form the preface to the anticipated reminis- 
cences which are descriptive, at first, in stanzas vii—xx., of early 
outdoor scenes known in Italy, and afterward, in stanzas xxi.-liii., 
are personal. To whom is the personal part addressed ? Show 
how these reminiscences of love differ from the usual retrospections 
of an old man in that they celebrate love and happiness not 
merely as things belonging to youth, but as renewed at maturity, 
to remain a perpetual joy. 

II. Paper. — Types of Love Revealed in the Poems. 

Hints: — Love in peril is portrayed in the first two poems, — 
rescue being the issue of the first; ruin of the second ; dissatisfied 
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love in the third; ripened and perfected love in the fourth. In 
‘ Count Gismond,’ a type of the simple, almost superstitious love of 
the days of chivalry is represented; in ‘In a Gondola’ and‘A 
Forgiveness’ are represented types of stronger passion, in mediz- 
val times, as crossed by unfriendly fates, —- the one by the external 
circumstance of the vengeance of “The Three,’ the other by 
internal conditions springing from the wills of the lovers them- 
selves; in ‘By the Fireside’ is represented a type of mature and 
constant love, rare both in the most modern times and in the 
most modern poetry, —a love at peace with itself and contrasting 
strongly both with the love amid danger of ‘In a Gondola’ and 
with the dissatisfied and abortive love of ‘A Forgiveness.’ 

Show the traces throughout ‘ Count Gismond’ of chivalric cus- 
toms and habits of feeling,as affecting the type of love portrayed. 
Notice the dependence of the woman on the strong arm, and the 
absolute belief of the heroine in the success of the right. Was her 
love any the less true because it was born so suddenly, and given 
so directly as a reward to the champion? Was it love at first 
sight, was it gratitude, or was it a matter of course with such 
simple natures and a natural consequence of the customs of the 
times that gave the woman to the victor? Can a high type of love 
be developed without reciprocal knowledge of the characters and 


‘ideals of the lover? How then should the love of Count Gismond 


and his wife be ranked ? 

Show how ‘In a Gondola’ represents the love of a time less 
trustful in the “ divine right” of physical force, how both believe 
in their love and in their right to indulge it, yet are apprehensive 
every moment of the fatal penalty a stronger power can inflict. 
Yet is their love for each other guilty? Is it merely an intrigue? 
Why do they rightly feel it more sacred than their allegiance to 
the “Three” who would forbid it? How is their love affected by 
their peril, is it heightened or disturbed? Are there any signs that 
the relation between the lovers of ‘In a Gondola’ is based on more 
intellectual sympathy and companionship than that of the Count 
and Countess Gismond? Is this owing to the {difference in the 
times or the persons? 
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Physical and spiritual force, identical or rather undistinguished 
the one from the other, in ‘Count Gismond,’ are shown to be set 
one against the other in ‘Ina Gondola,’ while in ‘ A Forgiveness,’ 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual forces are divided against them- 
selves and against love. The wife of ‘A Forgiveness,’ hungry for 
greater love and a more spiritual power over her husband, seeks to 
arouse his physical passions from the intellectual control to which 
they are subject, and in so doing divides the physical and spiritual 
elements of her love, feeding thus a jealous reaction, amounting 
almost to hatred, against the love that seemed to her too superior 
and self-contained to be love. Show a similar lack of balance on 
his part in the sequel. Had he the right to turn judge and execu- 
tioner? Did either develop a higher phase of love in the course 
of the poem? Mrs. Orr says, “‘‘ A Forgiveness’ might serve equally 
as a study for jealousy, self reproach, contempt and revenge, the 
love which is made to underlie these feelings, and the forgiveness 
with which it will be crowned.” For whom do we feel the most 
sympathy, — the deceived priest, the deceived husband, or the deceiv- 
ing wife? Whose love is the sincerest ? 

In ‘ By the Fireside’ show how the physical and spiritual ele- 
ments of love are fused, and the highest capability of their related 
power and characters marks their mutual love as perfect and 
mature. 

Topic for Debate. — Is it due to the increasing importance in 
these poems of the woman as an active and intellectual power 
in the relationship, instead of a passive and merely physical ele- 
ment, that the type of love represented in ‘ By the Fireside’ is the 


highest ? 
III. Paper. — The Artistic Quality of the Poems. 
Hints : — Notice the form of the four poems : ‘In a Gondola’ is 


in dialogue-form with descriptive parts given in stage directions. 
‘Count Gismond’ and ‘A Forgiveness’ differ in what respects ? 
Are they purely narrative? How many speakers in each? How 
many characters? Are any of the characters in ‘ A Forgiveness’ 
unimportant, and how does ‘Count Gismond’ compare with it in 
this respect? Are either of these poems less dramatic than ‘Ina 
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Gondola,’ although not in dialogue-form? Why? How is their 
dramatic effect secured? What differences in regard to dra- 
matic effect do you find in the three poems? Do the subordinate 
figures of ‘In a Gondola’ stand out as clearly as those of ‘Count 
Gismond’? Notice how the two cousins who did not open their 
lips but instead glanced sideways with still head have their due 
prominence in the scene and with this touch only are distinguish- 
able as the malicious motive-force behind their instrument, Count 
Gauthier. Study the monologue form of ‘A Forgiveness’ (which 
belongs to a later period of Browning’s work), with a view to 
exhibiting the poet’s skill in revealing the characters of all the 
actors, so far as they relate to the incident given, through the 
mouth of a single speaker. Is Browning’s classification of the first 
two poems (in 1842) as “dramatic lyrics” appropriate? What 
lyrical quality has each? Is the lyrical element pre-eminent or 
subordinate to the dramatic in each poem, and how does it differ 
in its mode of expression in the two poems? Are the lyrical and 
dramatic elements of ‘Count Gismond’ more closely welded than 
those of the other two poems? Are the lyrics of ‘In a Gondola’ 
merely episodes? Analyze the meanings implied in the fancies 
and figures of each of the songs and show their relation to the 
apprehensions of the lover and to his fate. Is ‘By the Fireside’ 
either dramatic or lyric in quality? Is it autobiographical? Point 
out traces of the Brownings in the relations of husband and wife. 
Compare with similar autobiographical poems, ‘One Word More,’ 
etc., also with Mrs. Browning’s descriptions of the neighborhood 
of Lucca (the scene of the poem) in Mrs. Orr’s ‘ Life and Let- 
ters of Robert Browning.’ Which of the four poems contains 
the most poetic figures? Which are most appropriate to the tone 
of the poem? Notice particularly the description in ‘A Forgive- 
ness’ of the “arms of eastern workmanship” and its relation to 
the character of the main actor and his deed of vengeance. Notice 
how the imagery in ‘By the Fireside’ agrees with the thought 
and mood of the speaker. The figure as to the “ branch-work ” is 
doubtless suggested by the foregoing fancy of the youngsters going 
to the hazel wood. Observe that he speaks in stanza v. of the out- 
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side frame of the branch-work as like the hazel-trees, the inside as 


less material and external, —“‘a rarer sort” pertaining to the world 
of mind. 
Topic for Debate : — Does a comparison of these four poems 


tend to show that it is a characteristic of Browning to make his 


imagery agree with his situations and subject-matter ? 
P. A.C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Our attention is called by Mr. T. F. M. Huntington, of the 
Lake Forest University Library, to the fact that Mrs. Orr cor- 
rected in her sixth edition of her ‘ Hand-book’ (p. 149) the mis- 
statement, noted by “Critic” in the March Port-Lore, of making 
“Theoria”’ and “ Opora” characters in the * Lysistrata’ instead of 
the ‘ Peace’ of Aristophanes. It seems that it only remains now 
for Mr. Cooke and Dr. Berdoe to follow Mrs. Orr in her correc- 
tion, as they did in her mistake. 

WE have received from Mrs. Corson the following curious 
note on that curious poem of Browning’s, ‘ Adam, Lilith, and Eve,’ 
and we should be glad if it served to call out further discussion. 
The whimsical and satiric character of Browning’s use of the old 
Talmudic legend is, perhaps, not sufficiently taken into account by 
our correspondent : — 

“We find in the ‘Browning Guide-Book’ of George Willis 
Cooke, all the necessary information, touching the names which head 
the poem, — their legendary, Talmudic meaning, namely: they 
might serve for any man ‘or woman of the present day ; the poet 
no doubt selected them to enforce his argument, and as illustra- 
tions of primeval truths. In presenting to us Lilith and Eve under 
the influence of fear, robbed of their self-possession by a thunder- 
storm and lightning, we suppose him to mean to establish the 
fundamental trait of the woman-element, an organization too re- 
fined and delicate to cope with harsh actualities: it was intended 
for other achievements. There have been, and there are now, 
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Amazons, but at the cost of mutilation. Woman’s natural instincts 
lead her to bestow herself on man and seek his protection. 

“Now the two women between whom we find Adam sitting, 
embody to my mind, the two great principles underlying the 
philosophy of the creation of woman: her double influence, Una’s 
and Duessa’s. Lilith, according to the Talmudic legends, is one 
of the incarnations of Evil; she is Satan’s legitimate consort; 
adulterous in principle. Eve, notwithstanding her fall, is the true 
legitimate consort in whom the destiny of man centres. Man is 
placed between the two, is led by them, up or down, according to 
his nature ; and according to the earthiness of this nature, becomes 
the victim of the one, or the prize of the other. Now fer the catas- 
trophe: thunder and lightning! They have both sinned against 
the man they would fain captivate. Is this retribution? They 
fall to his feet and cry for mercy and confess their faults. 

“Let us hear Eve’s confession. Man offers her his love; she 
meets it with scorn. Why? Because she distrusts him; she 
wants a test ; she wants the proof of his true manhood; the appreci- 
ation of woman — not women ; so she lies, and with a vengeance, 
if we may judge by the line: ‘ As the worst of the venom left my 
lips.’ If he is the right sort of a man, he won’t believe her; he 
will strip the mask from her soul and kiss her despite all, and she 
will recognize in him her master as he has recognized in her his 
mistress, and she will be his ‘ soul, body and all!’ 

“ Now Lilith’s confession : She reminds him of the day on which 
they stood up to be married. (She had brought him that far in her 
seductions.) But there was a hitch: ‘the priest or some one tar- 
ried.’ He suspects the possibility of Paradise-door (which lets in 
only true marriage), being locked against them, and . . . smiled. 
She too smiled, but thought to herself: if her help-mate (the devil 
then away, for she stands beside him in all seductive innocence, 
and does not let him suppose any such relationship), if her help- 
mate but arrives @ propos, he will open Hell’s gate quick enough ; 
and then —then they will have together, like the Parrot and the 
Monkey of the fable, ‘A Hell of a Time.’ 

“ But thunder and lightning pass, and with them the fright of 
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the two women. Have they had the better of him? Did he be- 
lieve them this time? He declares he ‘saw through the joke ;’ 
and ‘ They re-seated themselves beside’ him, and ever will whilst 
under human conditions. C. R. Corson.” 


—— Mr. HA ct GriFrFin’s Hampstead (England) lectures on 
‘The Ring and the Book’ were not so much critical as personal 
in their character, — his stereopticon illustrations of localities, etc., 
emphasizing the personal side of the great popular interest that 
was shown in Browning’s life and work by the large audiences 
that assembled. 

Mr. Gosse, who has always given very frank and lovable glimpses 
of the poet’s external characteristics, spoke before one of these lec- 
tures as to his own impressions of Browning as follows : — 


“T am bound to tell you that I saw a different Browning from 
the hero of all the handbooks and ‘gospels’ which are now in 
vogue. People are beginning to treat this vehement and honest 
poet as if he were a sort of Marcus Aurelius and John the Baptist 
rolled into one. I have just seen a book in which it is proposed 
that Browning should supersede the Bible, in which it is asserted 
that a set of his volumes will teach religion better than all the 
theologies of the world. Well, I did not know that holy monster. 
Perhaps I was not good enough to know him. But what I saw was 
an unostentatious, keen, active man of the world, one who never 
failed to give good practical advice in matters of business and con- 
duct, one who loved his friends, but certainly hated his enemies ; 
a man alive in every eager, passionate nerve of him; a man who 
loved to discuss people and affairs, and a bit of a gossip, a bit of a 
partizan too, and not without his humorous prejudices. He was 
simple to a high degree, simple in his scrupulous dress, his loud 
happy voice, his insatiable curiosity.” 
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———— wilt thou nut hagly frie, 
ruth needs no colluwe with bis collour fxt(& 
Beautie no penfell, beauties truth to lay: A ag 
But beft 1s belt if neuer intermixt. oO 
Because he needs no praife, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excufe not Rlence fe for’ Lies in e 
To make him much oubliue a gilded Lombes 
d to be praifed of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office 





THE {ELECT OF DREAMS. 


BY VILLIERS DE LISLE ADAM. 





N November, 1887, Alexis Dufréne, the young poet, had 
lived for several days in furnished rooms on the Rue 
de la Harpe, the fifth flight up, in an old mansion now 
become a lodging-house for students. 

That evening he had gathered together, to celebrate his twenty- 
first birthday, over a huge bowl of punch, two old classmates very 
nearly his own age,—the artist, J. Bréart, and the musician, 
Eusebius Nédonchel. 

The air of the room was cloudy with cigarettes, and further 
seasoned by a good clear fire. The talk, gay enough at first, deep- 
ened towards midnight. The debate now was of abstract questions 
of art and zsthetics; Alexis listened abstractedly, letting them talk. 
Persuaded that artists who take the fold of set theories are fated 
only to grow old, he avoided stammering criticisms at best perfunc- 
tory. He even disdained the saying so as a useless thing, foregone 
as the dust of the streets, — taking it for granted, in brief, that at 
bottom every one does what he must do, and finds only whatever 


he has really sought. 
36 
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Candles on the chimney-piece cast their light along the room. 
By the head of the bed was a little door evidently long unused. 
Nearly all the rooms of an old mansion have such communicating 
doors. This one had, for a minute or two since, begun to give a 
little. The rusty bolt had unriveted itself, and was hanging by one 
screw. At the joint in the wood a faint light could be distin- 
guished, and during lulls in the discussion, hoarse sighs, short- 
breathed and labored, moaning out from the other side of the door, 
reached the young talkers. 

“There!” exclaimed the painter, Bréart, lowering his voice. 
“What is that on the other side?” 

“ What if we should go and see?” murmured Nédonchel. 

Both had started up; but Alexis, more promptly still, posted 
himself against the door, leaning back against it, his arms crossed, 
with an air of lyric calm which immediately impressed itself on his 
two friends. 

‘Ah! I foresee what is behind this door, —I guess it!” he cried. 
“ Of a surety it is some old king from a lost country of the East, 
some dispossessed king whom the hazards of exile and the mock- 
ery of the children of this century have led to this kennel. I 
dream that he is there, throned on a cot-bed, his eyes full of rage 


and grief; near him lies a money-bag, full of diamonds and gold,’ 


and, pensively stretching a sceptre lost to sight in the darkness, 
he recklessly abandons himself to anguish. Thence, those pro- 
found sighs!— Ah, well! Why disturb his supreme musings? 
I think we should respect his august and vision-haunted solitude. 
Leave me to sleep beside him, proud of such a neighbor! That 
is something to make one dream beautiful dreams.” 

Bréart and Nédonchel had listened open-mouthed to this 
harangue. Recovered from their first surprise, they looked at 
each other, and reassured by the placid smiling of Alexis, Nédon- 
chel exclaimed, “No! On my honor, I thought he was speaking 
seriously !”’ and Bréart added, “I am afraid yet, myself; but come 
now, let us make sure. We must go and see! Hold on, do you 
hear? Surely it is some one who is very ill ; some poor devil!” 

“ Men of little faith!” replied Alexis, letting them pass, with a 
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shrug. “Ah, you must be making sure? You must see? You 
must have the truth? Very well! Go! Only, remember this: 
if you cross this threshold, you will never have any talent.” 

So saying, he returned towards the fire-place, seated himself in 
an easy-chair, and began poking the fire. 

Eusebius Nédonchel and J. Bréart, with a shake of the head, 
opened the door wide. It gave on the last landing of a wretched, 
narrow staircase. Three steps opposite led to the half-open door 
of an attic whence the light and the moans had come. 

Having knocked without response, they entered. 

In this singularly foul garret room, a lamp whose open oil re- 
ceptacle with floating wick was almost dry, glimmered, like a poor 
little star, on a ledge over a sort of fireplace, devoid either of fire or 
ashes. A broken rush-bottom chair; a ghost of a table with a 
porringer on it; and in the darkest recess of this hole under the 
roof, on a pallet-bed, a very old man, in a beggar’s rags, with wan, 
haggard face, through which the death’s head already peered, even 
then giving out the death-rattle, in his hanging right hand a rag- 
picker’s hook. It was utter misery. The last vigil for the common 
grave. Nothing todo. The hour of release was just about to sound. 

Horrified by the sight, the two young men shrank back, — drew 
the door to without a word, and re-entered to Alexis with starting 
eyes and flaring nostrils. 

“ A little worn, the gilt of thy monarch!” muttered J. Bréart. 

“ Slightly faded in his lustre, thy prince!” bore on Nédonchel. 

They recounted to him what they had seen. Having listened 
in silence to them, Alexis shook off the ash from his cigarette 
with the nail of his little finger. 

“ Yes,” said he, with a sigh; “lo! it is indeed as I told you it 
would be, you will never have any talent.” 

“Ah! but you are absurd beyond bounds!” exclaimed Bréart. 
“How! Two steps from a dead man, and you play the prophet! 
It is a question of talent, forsooth !” 

«« And what pertinence in it!” grumbled Nédonchel. 

“ Let us separate ; it is late!” said Alexis. “I take it upon my- 
self to let them know, below, to-morrow morning.” 
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They drank a last glass ; then with empty formalities of hand- 
shaking the two youthful artists descended, whispering many a 
dreary joke to each other at the expense of the poet and his 
dethroned king. 

Alexis listened for the sound of the shutting door. Approach- 
ing the window, he heard the laughter of J. Bréart and Nédonchel 
rising towards him from the street more and more faintly. When 
their footsteps and their voices were lost in the distance, he turned 
back, locking himself in with a turn of the key. 

“ Trouble-joys! Ninnies!” muttered the poet. “Of what 
use to that dying man have those two droll blades been? None. 
Was it worth the trouble of jeering at my dream to go frighten 
themselves with a ghost, and come back from the Real with their 
nostrils afare? That is what it is to have no talent! Scorning 
the Imaginary, which alone is real for any artist who knows how to 
command life instead of conforming to it, they preferred to set it 
before their senses, counting on their seeing what it is! In fine, 
they have created for me a ‘duty.’ Well, then!” 

So saying, he filled a glass of punch, as if it were a cordial, to 
offer it, if there was still time, to his mysterious neighbor. Then 
reopening the little door, he entered the garret. 

* Without hesitating, he approached the poor wretch, and lean- 
ing over him, with an accent of interest and kindliness, — 

“Well, Sire,” he said, “let us see! How will this do?” 

At this speech the old pauper trembled as with the shiver of 
death ; but, to the amazement of Alexis, found strength to raise 
himself a little on one elbow, and to regard his visitor in silence, 
with a cold solemnity. The poet reached him the glass, which he 
pushed back with his fingers. 

“Ah! It is you, young man!” said the old man, half-dying, 
articulating with a very low voice, and cutting short his words. 
“] heard you within there. I recognize — your voice. You spoke 
—of a king—an exile. I too—am a dreamer. —I have passed 
my life in dreams !— You did me good, just now — you furnished 
me with my last one! Dreams, —- it is so beautiful. — But — wan- 
dering in the streets every night, in a great city —one sometimes 
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finds — what nearly realizes them. Habit only makes one disdain 
—that !— Still—if one is sober, attentive, invest his windfalls 
— well — one may become — rich — with years ! — Look!” 

And with a distressing effort, cutting with the end of his hook, 
which seemed to gleam like a spectral thing under his fleshless fin- 
ger-joints, he slit the bed-ticking. Bills in tight bundles, gems, 
rouleaux of gold, appeared. 

At the sight of them in the depth of his eyes there was some- 
thing like the sudden flare of a lamp that is going out. 

“Ah! how many times—at dawn — coming in here — how 
many times — touching, feeling these treasures under this forlorn 
mattress — have I lived marvellous minutes. — Being able to incor- 
porate my dreams, I possessed them as real —” 

Death oppressed the wretched fellow. He seemed to hurry. 

“Since you are worthy of it, I make you my heir. Only, — 
see your two friends no more. Their name is lost time. — Now — 
Au revoir! —There is nearly half a million there.— When you 
have closed my eyes, take it, my son !— and continue my dreams. 
— For me, — I — awake.” 

A shudder shook him ; his body stiffened ; he fell rigid. 


To-day the poet Alexis Dufréne, having been able to quintuple 
his heritage in a few months through financial operations of the 
most solid kind, lives in India, in a chateau-palace situated at the 
centre of a property of the ‘Thousand and One Nights.’ For- 
getful of his two friends, he leads there the existence of a rajah. 

J. Bréart and Eusebius Nédonchel are always in Paris. Both of 
them, like noble “ zesthetes,” loiter every evening in the depths of 
one of those taverns haunted by young future writers, to whom 
they proceed, by force of theory, to demonstrate, “¢hat one must 
see things as they really are.” 

Translated by the Editors. 
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THE BEST LOVE. 
BY VILLIERS DE L’ISLE ADAM. 


Amonc the beings destined, not for conventional happiness, 
but for real happiness, we should count a young Breton named 
Guilhem Kerlis. It might be said that he was born under a happy 
star, and that few men were more favored than he in their love. 
Yet how simple was his history! 

It was in 1882, at dusk, on a beautiful evening in September, 
that Yvraine and Guilhem met each other in the country near 
Rennes by a hedge in the meadows. Yvraine was pretty, and sixteen 
years old, and the only daughter of a farmer hardly above poverty. 
They lived in the big market-town of Boisfleury, near the city. 
This evening, followed by two heifers and a half-dozen of sheep, — 
all her flock, — she was returning home. 

Guilhem, a fine lad of eighteen years, was the son of a forester 
in the service of Baron de Quélern; he was returning also, his 
game in his game-bag. Both, looking at each other, were surprised 
that they had not met each other sooner, for the town was not 
more than two leagues from the cottage of the forester. 

Around then, fields of luzerne and mown oats, still mixed with 
flowers; and wafted from afar the odors of the woods embalmed 
the evening air. They exchanged a few words. Yvraine offered 
Guilhem the bluets she wore in her bodice. Guilhem presented 
her with a fine, red-legged partridge, and they parted, arrang- 
ing a rendez-vous that the young girl accorded unhesitatingly, for 
they had spoken of marriage, and Guilhem had pledged himself 
immediately. 

They met on the morrow, not far from Boisfleury, in a path 
that the autumn already had strewn with golden leaves; hand in 
hand they exchanged childlike confidences without even thinking 
that they loved each other. Then every day till the end of October 
Guilhem saw her and grew impassioned. 

His was a sober heart full of loyalty, whose sentiments were at 
once pure, ardent, and stable. Yvraine was joyous, engaging, and 
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had all the chatter of a bird; perhaps was a little too gay. They 
engaged themselves to each other with innocent kisses and quiet 
plans for housekeeping, and their embrace when they parted was 
long and silent. 

As Guilhem had kept his secret even from his father, the old 
forester attributed the new preoccupied air of his son to the ap- 
proach of his time for enlisting, —- which did, in truth, really have 
apart init. The old sergeant gave him advice at supper on how 
to succeed in the regiment. 


This primitive fellow loved, then, with fervor, with faith, — with- 
out noticing that Yvraine, being only very pretty, but without a 
gleam of beauty, could but prove incapable of very solid senti- 
ments. Amorous, perhaps ; — loving ? her nature forbade it. Clearly, 
she would scarcely have gainsaid him if he had wished to enjoy in 
advance conjugal privileges more serious than kisses and caresses ; 
but, seeing this, a sort of fear of sullying his betrothed mastered 
the fever of his longings; the transports of passion, too forgetful 
of honor, felt the sacrilege in such impulses and controlled them. 
Yvraine, of a more frivolous temperament, regretted at the bottom 
of her heart that he had so strongly this quality of respect, and her 
inclination for him even cooled a little. She was tempted to laugh 
sometimes at his too sober love, which, for her, was a giddiness 
appealing to a narrow limit of sensations. In a word, she would 
have preferred to have Guilhem “ more amusing ;” still a husband, 
she said to herself, ought doubtless to be like that at first. 

At the time of farewell, when Guilhem had been drawn for his 
military service, she felt for him rather more of friendship than 
love. However, they exchanged rings; she would wait for him. 
Five years of constancy! Was it not to credit a dream to believe 
in that, well weighing it? Yet the idea never occurred to Guilhem 
that she could fail her word. 

The morning of his departure, at the moment of setting out 
toward the city, he said to her while he was embracing her, “ I shall 
return a lieutenant, with the cross.” ‘“ Ah, my Guilhem,” she replied 
to him, with a tone so sincere that she was herself deceived by it 
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for a moment, “ if you should get yourself killed in the war, I 
swear to you I shall make myself a nun!” He was seized with 
trembling. It was the unhoped-for promise! In an outburst of 
profound tenderness he closed her eyelids with a long kiss. It was 
sealed. They were husband and wife. They would write every 
week. The truth was, that Yvraine had had a mental glimpse of 
him in an officer’s uniform ; that had carried her away. They sep- 
arated, their eyes full of tears, each having a little photograph of 
the other, taken by a passing photographer for a franc. 

Guilhem enlisted with the cavalry for Africa, and was detailed 
for service in the province of Algeria. 


Their first letters were an enchanting joy for both, almost as 
sweet as their first rendez-vous. His going away had made Guilhem 
for the young girl a kind of “ forbidden fruit,” deprived of which 
she longed for it the more. 

Then, now there was the bond that they were really promised 
to each other. Nevertheless, in six months the paling of absence 
had a little modified Yvraine’s already long constancy. She sighed, 
and wearied of the monotony and the solitude. Her sworn word 
weighed on her sometimes like a chain. She turned back from it 
towards friendship. Her letters— her only diversion — remained 
the same, having fallen into the folds of tender phrases. Those of 
Guilhem testified that he lived more and more in her —and hope. 
But four years and a half yet !_ Childlike, she yawned sometimes at 
the thought ef it. Meanwhile, Guilhem’s father, Kerlis, died, leav- 
ing the most modest of purses, which Guilhem invested by letter 
until his return. 

His presence, which had embarrassed the mother and daughter, 
being removed, they breathed more easily. Mother Blein, compli- 
ant and still pretty, became a little free in her manners. So, finally 
one day, less than ten months after Guilhem’s departure, it happened 
as ifan absurd breeze had passed over them all at once. 

Yvraine, in effect, one evening at a village festival, let herself 
be carried away by a young cadet on leave, who left her alone again 
after two days. She understood too late that, through laughing too 
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much, she had committed the irreparable. What then? It wasdone! 
What next? Divert oneself? She felt that life was going to drift 
her along with it. 

A month after, at Rennes, she had another lover. Soon she 
led the life of gross pleasure which the provinces offer to persons 
desirous of “amusing themselves.” Nevertheless, by a feminine 
contrariety, she retained in the bottom of her heart a weakness for 
the past which she had so foolishly betrayed. The gentle and ever 
warm letters she received always formed sucha contrast to the tone 
in which “the others” spoke to her! Knowing of her only what 
she told him, the soldier continued to respect and cherish her. 
It is grief which enlightens. She appreciated him the more now! 
So, without calculating on what she did, she replied to him with the 
same candor as before, which she took up again in writing to him, 
letting him believe, asa sad jest, and in order to gain time, that she 
was always just as he had known her. 

To know oneself truly loved, that does one good. How give 
it up? Why make him unhappy? Would he not know soon 
enough? She ought to force herself to make Guilhem’s illusion 
last as long as possible. “He has three years yet,” she said to 
herself; and that emboldened her. And then, she could not hinder 
herself from doing it. It was her one poignant happiness. ‘So 
much the better, if he comes and kills me, when he learns of my 
misconduct!” thought she. ‘Let us be happy now!” Which 
did not hinder her, launched in it as she was, from continuing, at 
intervals, to divert herself and give herself “a good time” with the 
students and officers. 

All at once, no more letters. It was the fifth year, but only in 
the first months. 

This sudden silence filled her with violent anguish. Did he 
know? Had he learned? She felt the more consternation that, 
when this silence had included several weeks, she found herself 
in a hospital, officially treated for a loathsome disease which 
disfigured her. 

This is what had happened : 

Once enlisted in his regiment, Guilhem, strong in his deep love 
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and sure of his betrothed, soon made himself remarked as a solid, 
studious, exemplary soldier. Each day seemed to him to bring him 
towards Yvraine and their future happiness. His conduct was 
thenceforth irreproachable. Living only in the letters he received 
from France, and which filled his heart, Yvraine was there, for him. 
Absence enhanced her; and under the fair Oriental sky the melan- 
choly of longing seemed still more enchanting, more delicious than 
in the Breton fields. The joy for him, certain in having her for 
wife, was experienced in advance, and each day brought it closer. 
When he passed as post marshal, with the military medal, his proud 
content was redoubled in writing of it to his dear and worthy little 
wife! Ah! how through her the words faith, country, honor, 
home, kept all their virginal intonations, — thanks to that pure 
emotion, — thanks to that belief he had brought from the country ! 
At the crest of the inalterable confidence to which he had arrived, 
Guilhem, whenever he read phrases in which a word of trouble 
might have startled him, made mental demand and reply, and justi- 
fied everything. 

Suppose he had learned the truth, suddenly, from some one, 
and that by dint of proof the evidence had made his trust totter, — 
what black disgust, what horror of life, what collapse! Certainly, 
whoever would have furnished him with those proofs, under the 
pretext “of being truthful,’ would he not be as foolish as detest- 
able, and much less a friend than a murderer? Those brave letters 
from his honest and pure little Yvraine, were they not for him real 
happiness in spite of that separation, forced, yet saturated with the 
hope which was at bottom the greatest good luck of his life? Was 
not even that shadow the only happiness possible between them ? 

Suppose the number he drew had exempted him from service, 
and that he had married his Yvraine! Whata difference! Aftera 
short intoxication, as soon as he had perceived the fickle, lazy, 
coquettish, and dangerous nature of his wife, how many secret tears 
would he have shed, he who could only conceive of the conjugal 
bond as sacred! Soon what weariness! What unconquerable 
old age! What loneliness for both, if his wife’s lightness did not 
bring a tragic ending ! 
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Ah, well! instead of that positive result from happiness realized, 
so to speak, his good star predestined him to be only vea//y happy, 
heaped upon him in those four years and a half a felicity without a 
cloud, compacted of hope well founded, an illusive absence, and 
solid remembrances every day renewed! And this, thanks to a 
falsity mixed with fear, thanks to the pardonable falsity of her 
whom he did not even suspect. Pardonable,do I say? How in- 
deed judge as “culpable” or “innocent” these sorts of natures ? 
As well consider the larks criminal because they cannot resist the 
mirror-snare.* 

And if it be objected that this happiness was only the fruit of a 
lie, it may be replied: that proves only for those who are worthy of 
it that a God causes good to be born from evil. Besides, in this 
lower world, what is the happiness which at base is not derived from 
some lie? 


One night, in the early months of this fifth year, Guilhem 
was awakened by the trumpet. There was an Arab revolt. He 
leapt to the saddle. They charged. The skirmish was hot; but 
less than an hour after, the revolt was suppressed. 

As they were returning to the camp, in the starlight, two or 
three belated cannonades resounded ; the balls whistled, — and sud- 
denly between the companies, among the horses, a shadowy figure 
passed. Doubtless some fugitive meaning to avenge a death. 
As he passed the marshal, and while the latter was lifting his 
sabre, the Arab flourished his scimitar. The weapon plunged its 
way through Guilhem’s breast, who bent, dying, over his horse’s 
mane, as the wretch disappeared in a stretch of date-palms along 
the road. 

They laid him on a litter, but he made them a sign to stop; 
he would not arrive alive. All was ended. 

The full moon in the vast African sky lighted up the military 
group. Beholding his life ebbing, from moment to moment, those 





* [A trap mounted on a pivot and set with little pieces of looking-glass which exposed to the sun 
attract larks and other birds by their brightness. — Eps.] 
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who surrounded him, esteeming and loving him, felt their eyes 
moisten, and watched him, bare-headed. 

He drew from his breast a little photograph of his venerated 
betrothed, whom he should never see again, but who had sworn to 
him, if he were killed in the war, to consecrate herself to God. 

Then, as real happiness can be found here below only in oneself, 
and as, by a miracle, his faith had shielded him from any scandal, 
keeping his pure and noble belief intact, he made the sign of the 
cross. Then, with a face radiant with ecstatic joy, tranquilly, 
nuptially, touching with his lips the image of Yvraine, he gently 
expired, with the air of one elect. 

Translated by the Editors. 





TALIESIN: A MASQUE. 


THIRD MOVEMENT. 


The Chapel of the Graal. A Gothic hall of alabaster. In the 
middle, at back, steps lead up as to an altar; but in the stead of 
one are massive golden doors, bolted heavily. On the sides, the 
usual choir-stalls, in which the CHORISTERS stand, singing their 
office. The aisle between is spacious, and in it, on the left, on a 
couch covered with white leopard skins, KiNG EVELAC, a man old 
beyond belief, with long white hair and beard, clad in white gar- 
ments and crowned with a silver crown inwrought with dia- 
monds, reclines as if sick and worn with long dolors. On the 
right, further back, PERCIVAL Jies asleep, in the same posture as 
when the might of the sleep came upon him. His head and arm 
rest upon a couch covered with white leopard skins, and at his 
head NIMUE stands, erect and clad in her electric mantle. Beside 
them TALIESIN sits, with his harp. A blue light burns in the 
sanctuary-lamp. 

Neither KinG EvEvac nor the CHORISTERS pay any heed to the pres- 
ence of the others; nor does the King at any time rise or change 
his posture. 
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Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 
King Evelac. 


Choristers. 
King Evelac. 


Choristers. 
King Evelac. 


Choristers. 
King Evelac. 


Choristers. 
King Evelac. 


Choristers. 
King Evelac. 


Hidden in the hills of the soul, 

The dusk of us calls to thee — 

The lone of us cries to thee! 
Silent in the far of the soul, 

The desire of thee wakes to the dark. 
Who is he that comes like the day 

To reveal thou art nigh to us — 

To assure thou art touching us? 
Nay, for thou art gone with the day, 

Who wert nearer than touch in the dark. 
Utter thy desire, O my soul, 

In the still of the midnight — 

In the death of the midnight ! 
Then shall there be signs for the soul 

And the whispers of God through the dark. 


As a stir in the air, when the aspens alone are 
aware — 

We have heard thee, Belovéd. 

As a voice in a dream, as an echo of voice in a 
dream — 

We have heard thee, Belovéd. 

As the birth of a rose, as the noise of an opening 
rose — 

We have heard thee, Belovéd. 

As the song of the spheres, as the cry of the lapse 
of the years — 

We have heard thee, Belovéd. 

As a cloud in the sky, that dissolves ere it catches 
the eye — 

We have seen thee, Belovéd. 

As the light in a face, that a moment sufficed to 
efface — 

We have seen thee, Belovéd. 

As the breath of the moon in the lull of a midnight 
in June — 
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Choristers. We have seen thee, Belovéd. 

King Evelac. As the vision supreme, when the prayer dies away 
in the dream — 

Choristers. We have seen thee, Belovéd. 

King Evelac. As the fingers that pass in the stir of the wind in 
the grass — 

Choristers. We have touched thee, Belovéd. 

King Evelac. As a bird feels the air in its wings, to caress and 
upbear — 

Choristers. We have touched thee, Belovéd. 

King Evelac. As the breath of a lover is warm on the cheek of 
his love — 

Choristers. We have touched thee, Belovéd. 

King Evelac. As the feel of the night and its spaces, about and 
above — 

Choristers. We have touched thee, Belovéd. 

King Evelac. By the cry of the heart in the darkness, to know 
where thou art — 

Choristers. We beseech thee to hear us. _ 

King Evelac. By the grace thou hast shown, by the tokens and 
touch we have known — 

Choristers. We beseech thee to hear us. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


By the vigil thou keepest about us, awake and 
asleep — 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

By thy coming at night, by the voice and the kiss 
and the light — 

We beseech thee to hear us... . 

Listen to the fearfulness of our love. 

And forgive us the unloveliness that we have 
wrought... . 

Alas, the memory of our trespass clings 

Bat-like and sucks the courage of our hearts. 

Alas, the knowledge of our faithlessness 

Clings like an ivy to our crumbled pride. 

Forgive us, Belovéd. 
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King Evelac. 


Chortsters. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


King Evelac. 


Choristers. 


Nathless, thou hast not wholly cast us off. 
Nathless, we are the wardens of the light 
We may not see, the love we dare not touch. 
Oh, may the time be shortened that we watch! 
Forgive us, Belovéd. . . . 
Therefore we have shaken off fear from our feet 
and shame from our eyelids. 
And our song is a song of love, and our voice is a 
voice of rejoicing. . . . 
As a poet abashed at the heights on him flashed 
from above — 
We adore thee, O Lord. 
Asa dog lifts his pitiful eyes to his master for love — 
We adore thee, O Lord. 
As a child’s heart breaks in the dark for its mother 
with love — 
We adore thee, O Lord. 
As a maiden’s soul is a moonlit marsh with love — 
We adore thee, O Lord. 
O secret, O sweet, O piercing Lord of the soul! ... 
Lover in the silent night 
Who comest like still peaks 
Under the lonely stars 
Into the soul’s retreats ! 
O lover like unto the light 
Of a dawn seen under the sea! 
As a leaf that the loam debars, 
Our desire is unto thee. 
As sea-floors trampled with wind, 
We are under thy feet ; 
And the light of thy coming is dimmed 
With the daze of its sweet: 
We are spread as a plain for thy couch, 
And the grasses are deep; 
Kiss us with the kisses of thy mouth, 
Which are sweeter than sleep. 
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Lord of the lone heights 
Where the soul has fear ! 

Lord of the secret nights 
Of the starlit mere! 

We are the waves that hush 
For the light to be. 

Dawn o’er us, ravish us, 
Prone unto thee. . . 


[A long pause, in which the CHORISTERS remain with their faces 
raised in silent adoration: Then, rising, they leave the stalls 
stlently and, meeting in the centre, before the golden doors, kneel 
two by two; turning, they come down the spactous aisle and, paus- 
ing two by two to bow before the anctent King, go out in silence 
by a little door on the right. During the singing of the office, 
PERCIVAL has awaked.| 


Percival. 


Taliesin. 


There is a quiet thrill along the air, 

As if God laid his hand upon the place. 

How came we hither? Whither have we come? 
We came through many lands, across a sea, 

And into a white summer. When I first 

Looked on it, tales of Thule and Ysmonde 
Woke in my soul, and jands of ice and snow. 
But from the fields a breath of lilied June 
Blessed me upon the eyelids with a kiss. 

No glitter of the diamonds of the snow 

Was on the fields, but lilies and white grass, 
Softer than ermine, lush and thick and deep, 
Wherein no footfall sounded. Tall white trees 
Blossomed with pale mists of blue flowers; and birds 
With plumage like the green of sunset skies, 

Or the dim violet of the moon’s dark orb 

When the first silver rims it, sprang from bough 
To bough and sang as birds sing in a dream 

Of argent heavens. Aloof, against white cliffs 
The blue sea lay in calm, silent and smooth, 
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Percival. 


Under the cloudless sky. And all the place 

Was dim as the great deeps of a man’s soul 

Or of the sea. And in the midst of all 

Lay a white temple, with a golden light 

That issued from its roof and reached the sky 

Like a strange sunrise coming from the north. 

Therein we entered. 

Knowest thou naught else ? 

. . . Unknown and mighty, who hast brought me 
here? 

Tell me, thou! Is it the Chapel of the Graal ? 


NIMUE vanishes softly as he speaks, but a vague wraith of her ts still, 
Trom time to time, seen dimly in the shadows. 


King Evelac. 


Percival. 


. - . King, for thou seemest like a king and bearest 
Upon thy brow the closed crown of a king, 
Priest, for thou doest the office of a priest 

And wearest alb and stole—I kneel to thee, 
Unwitting who thou art. Wisdom and eld 

Are in thy face, at least, and kindliness. 

I pray thee, tell me whither I am come. 

Since I came into the white land, the slow 
Waters that eat an inch a year, have gnawed 
The length of six graves inland from the cliffs. 
Here without change of spring or winter, I, 
Changeless as the still season, wait. My name 
Is Evelac, of whom perchance some bruit 

Sighs still along the arches of the world. 

I was a king, what time one of the Three 

Who are in One forever, shrank his skies 

Into the compass of a maiden’s womb. 

After He tore the mask from rosy Death, 
Arimathean Joseph came to me 

In the wild North I reigned in, preaching peace, 
Bearing in his hands a marvel, even — 


The Graal. 
38 
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King Evelac. 


Percival. 


King Evelac. 


Percival. 


King Evelac. 
Percival. 


The Cup of Mystery, men call the Graal: 

Thou seekest it? Beware! On me, the first, 
The sacred madness of the Vessel came. 

Too rash, I would have stretched my hand upon it 
When Joseph died ; the wound thereof I bear. 
Yet, for my love was great, this grace is mine, 
That God shall choose the issue of my flesh 

To lift the Graal up like a vasty torch 

Blazing God’s beacon in the gulfs of sky ; 

And till he come, the ninth from me in birth, 


I, seeing not, unworthy to draw nigh, 


Barred from its beauty and its gloriousness, 
Keep watch before yon portals of its shrine, 
Doing due ritual, warding it from ill, 

The porter of the mysteries of God. 

The centuries go by like northern lights ; 

But I remain till all this be fulfilled, 

And he whom God has chosen, come at last 
To heal me of my wound, and gain the Graal. 
Not overbold, nor without heavenly signs, 
Have I come hither. 

Art thou he I wait? 

Come near, my son, that I may look on thee. . 
Seven kings have ruled the realm I left to them, 
Eldest from eldest born, of my descent, 


_ The last of whom was Ban. From him should spring 


A son, his first-born, whom all men shall praise; 
And from that son he that shall gain the Graal... . 
The first-born of King Ban all men, indeed, 

Praise, and acknowledge knight without a peer ; 
All men, from Arthur to a villager, 

Praise Launcelot du Lac, the son of Ban. 

And art thou, then, his son ? 

No son of his 

Breathes the sweet air that blows across the world. 
Bound by a sterile love of lips denied, 
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Too fervent-faithful to that love to woo 
Another, he will never have a son. 
King Evelac. God shall accomplish his decrees, though chance, 
Folly, and the weak wills of men withstand them. 
Man’s disobedience shall fulfil his hests 
As well as man’s submission. Deem not thou 
The oracles of God are empty words. . . 
And as for thee, since thou art not the son 
I wait, give o’er; the Graal is not for thee. 
Percival. Thy oracles for thee, and mine for me. 
I have no other lantern for my feet 
Than the one given into my hand. The lights 
That others bear, however true for them, 
But cast conflicting gleams athwart my path 
And dazzle all my searching. Such high warrant 
I have for my desire, I must obey, 
Were Death, not Life, the Lord behind the door. ... 


[He takes three steps toward the golden doors and stops suddenly, as 
if arrested by an invisible hand. The bolts glide back of them- 
selves, notselessly, and the doors open. The soft,intense splendor 
of the Graal fills all the place, but the Graal is not seen; for 
seven ANGELS, all in gold, stand before it, which are the Seven 
that see God continually. One of them, URIEL, who stands in 
the middle, a little before the others, holds in his hands a flaming 
sword. | 


Uriel. Percival . . . Percival! ... Approach no nearer thy 

desire, thou of the Choice. 

The time is not yet. Still the air thy spirit breathes 
too thickened is with noise 

Of earth-blown rumors for the thin pulsations of the 
interstellar voice 

To stir its sluggard atoms to the unbroken theme the 
deeps hear and rejoice. 

Thy heart is yet too full of anger, and the hate of evil 
clots thy soul ; 
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Too far from hell to hate it must he be whom God shall 
breathe on as a coal 

Until the pure light of perfection burns about him like 
an aureole. 

Pray to the tranquil night to let the calm of stars beneath 
the silent pole é 

Fall like a mighty hand upon thy spirit, even like the 
hand of Death. 

And in that hour when thou art clothed upon with the 
tranquillity of Death, 

When Love has cast out even the hate of hate, — Love, 
whom the gods name Death, — 

Come, and the gates shall open ; come, and thou shalt 
enter in the holy place, 

See the mask melt into the features of the Living Soul 
it covers, face 

The Eyes that all love looks through, feel intense about 
thee like a burning breath 

The swift invasion of his heart-beats, the reverberation 
of his grace. . 

Taliesin. Lord, who am I that I should let my voice 

Swim like a mote into the golden silence 

That pours like sunlight from thy ended speech? .. . 

Tall lord of splendors, slay me not with light, 

If I, unworthier than a grasshopper, 

Send my thin cry across the summer noon! . 

Yet will I take heart, O my lord, and speak; 

For thou it was, none other, albeit now 

In fiercer light and shape more awful shown, 

That on the Mount of Vision spake to me 

And showed me many signs and breathed upon me, 

Filling my spirit with the pulse of Time. 

Under thy forms I know thee for the same; 

And by the touch still tingling on my brow 

Dare speak a child’s speech at my father’s feet. 

Behold the man that kneels before thee here, 
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Uriel. 


Taltesin. 


Whom thou dost not arraign of any sin. 

Much has he wrought and suffered much, to come 

Unto this place. Shall he be sent away 

With no more grace than this thou givest him? 

Better the rose of love out of the dung-hill of the world’s 
adulteries 

Than the maid icicle that keeps itself from stain of 
earth where no life is 

In the aloof of splendors boreal. His own soul bars him 
from God’s bliss, 

Dwindling the sun to its own sterile sheen and freezing 
with transparencies. 

Let him go back among his fellow-men and learn to love 
and learn to give, 

Forgetting the white beauty of his soul in the desire that 
all that live 

Should beacon into beauty. . . . Yet a sign to star the 
dark he shall receive, 

Because another pleads for him. Such power have 
prayers of self oblivious. 

Let him await Another who shall come, and sit in the 
Siege Perilous, 

And live. In him he shall behold how light can look 
on darkness and forgive, 

How love can walk in the mire and take no stain there- 
from. In him he shall possess 

The stainlessness he craves, outside himself; and in 
that vision luminous 

Letting his chiselled virtue melt, reflect at last God’s 
loving holiness. . . . 

My thoughts are vain thoughts, and my words are folly ; 

Yet I have spoken and thou hast not frowned, 

Yet I have cried and thou hast looked on me. 

Therefore will I gird my heart up once again 

And speak out boldly to the Lord my God. 

Thou who beholdest God continually, 
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Oriel. 


Doth not his light shine even on the blind 

Who feel the flood they lack the sense to see ? 

The lark that seeks him in the summer sky 

Finds there the great blue mirror of his soul ; 

Winged with the dumb need of he knows not what, 

He finds the mute speech of he knows not whom. 

Is not the wide air, after the cocoon, 

As much God as the moth-soul can receive ? 

Doth not God give the child within the womb 

Some guess to set him groping for the world, 

Some blurred reflection answering his desire ? 

We, shut in this blue womb of doming sky, 

Guess and grope dimly for the vast of God, 

And, eyeless, through some vague, less perfect sense 

Strive for a sign of what it is to see. 

The gardens that we journey for are hid 

Behind the curve of the eternal sphere ; 

Yet sometimes in the sky there is a light 

As of a thousand pearls, that is of them. 

This man has reached the little-travelled roads ; 

Grant him some vision of the nearing goal. 

Draw, nearer, thou! For unto thee shall be declared 
the word of him that is. 

Less perfect in the circle of thy powers than he thou 
pleadest for in his, 

Thou hast a sense he lacks, a sense still clouded over 
with impurities a 

But dim-discerning the eidolons that arise from that 
which is not seen. 

Kneel; for before thy time the Lord shall lead thy feet 
into the Ways Serene, 

Into the meadows of his smile, the riverlands that look 
upon his mien ; 

Before thy time thy soul shall bathe in the still pools in 
which his Face is seen. 

[ He lifts a sphere of diamond above his head. 
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Draw near and look within the crystal orb I lift above 
thee for a sign. 

The glory hidden from thee by our golden wings upon 
that sphere a-shine 

Leaves there the vision lurking ‘for the eyes that see. 
Deem not the grace is thine 

Of thine own merit. Much is given unto thee, that 
much by thee be given. 

Thou art the eye for him thou comest with, that he may 
know the joy divine; 

Thou art an eye for all thy kind, to lead them to the 
open gates of heaven... . 


[TALIESIN slowly draws nearer the Angel and 
kneels on the lowest step beneath his feet, look- 
ing up fearfully into the diamond sphere. 


The Angels. Thine! Thine! Thine! Thine! Thine! 





O kindle of the world! O Love divine! 

O wonder of the uncomprehended Sign . 

Wherein the darks of thee take fire and shine, 
Blazing on earth what heaven could scarce divine ! 
Thine! . . 


Prone 

Before the awful night of thine unknown, 
Tides that set blind from zone of space to zone, 
We lift ourselves in glowing peaks to throne 
The Dawn Eternal where thy Face is shown, 
Known, known! . 


Dim of Time! 

Within the waters, lo, the lights that rhyme 
The timeless splendors of the heights sublime ! 
Calmer and calmer till the under-grime 

Dies in the vision of the holier clime 

Above thy billows, Time. 


Near! near! near! near! near! 
Until beneath the film of sheen, O seer, 
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Thine eyes behold the incarnation clear, 
The skies within the dewdrop of the sphere, 
Gleams of the heavens on heavens that appear, 
Sheer... ! 

Taliesin. Oh, Heart of the Silences ! 


Cheek nestling close to my cheek ! 
Breathing in the dark! 

Cooing of doves in my soul ! 
Whisper of death in the cool ! 


Thy coming is like a pool of still water ; 

The leaves of the poplars are not stirred. 
Thy coming is like a meadow at sunset; 
The haystacks cast no shadows ; 

A spell has arrested the world. 


God hath not considered my unworthiness ; 

And my ill favor he hath set at naught. 

He hath stretched out his arms to me, as a lover, 
And solicited me from afar. 

I am terrified with thy loveliness, O God. 


Thy joy is like the joy of the Night ! 

Night of dim bugles! Night of the horns of dream! 
Night of the listening soul! Orchestral Night! 
Night of flute-silver rivers and the chanting hills ! 
Night of the silent music of the moon ! 


My soul lies in the lull of thy spirit 

Like a lote on a lonely lake ; 

My soul melts like snow in the waters of thy joy ; 

Thy love is like a white silence; 

The joy of death is in my soul. 

[ Taking his harp, he sings: 

Unaware as the air of the light that fills full all its girth 

Yet crowds not an atom of air from its place to make 
way ; 

Growing from splendor to splendor, from birth to birth, 

As day to the rose of dawn from the earlier gray ; 
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As day from the sunrise gold to the luminous mirth 
Of morning, and brighter and brighter, till noon shall 
be; 
Intense as the cling of the sun to the lips of the earth, 
And cool as the call of a wind on the still of the sea. 


Joy, joy, joy in the height and the deep ; 
Joy like the joy of a leaf that unfolds to the sun ; 
Joy like the joy of a child in the borders of sleep; 
Joy like the joy of a multitude thrilled into one; 
Under the teeth that clench and the eyes that weep, 
Deeper than discord or doubt or desire or wrong, 
One with the wills that sow and the Fates that reap, 
Joy in the heart of the world like a peal of song. 


Stir in the dark of the stars unborn that desire 
Only the thrill of a wild, dumb force set free, 
Yearn of the burning heart of the world on fire 
For life and birth and battle and wind and sea, 
Groping of life after love till the spirit aspire, 
Into Divinity ever transmuting the clod, 
Higher and higher and higher and higher and higher 
Out of the Nothingness world without end into God. 


Man from the blindness attaining the succor of sight, 
God from his glory descends to the shape we can see; 
Life, like a moon, is a radiant pearl in the night 
Thrilled with his beauty to beacon o’er forest and sea ; 
Life like a sacrifice laid on the altar, delight 
Kindles as flame from the air to be fire at its core! 
Joy, joy, joy in the deep and the height ! 
Joy in the holiest, jcy evermore, evermore! 


The Angels. Thine! Thine! 


Shrined in the worlds of worlds, whom yet the shrine 
Of the domed universe doth not confine ! 
Red in the chalice of the years like wine! 
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Uttered, unutterable, awful, and benign ! 
Thine! Thine! Thine! Thine! Thine! . 
Thine! ... Thine! ... Thine! . 
Feet ws 
[The golden doors close silently, and the song of 
the Angels dies away within. 
Richard Hovey. 
THE END. 





THE LITERARY DEMOCRACY OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 


Tue rise of democratic sentiment in modern literature presents 
all the phases of an innovation contending against a well-intrenched 
conservatism. There have been aggressors whose sympathies were 
wholly with the people. Such were Goldsmith and Burns. There 
have been mediators who emphasized those traits which are com- 
mon to the human kind. Such pre-eminently was Robert Brown- 
ing. Wordsworth’s position lies between these extremes, though 
the strong intellectuality of his popular sympathy allies him more 
closely to Browning than to any other in the common crusade 
against rank and privilege. 

His was an earnest spirit, seeking in life — as the human heart 
ever does — for what is most essentially true and real. At college 
or in London he did not find it. One midsummer day he found 
himself again overlooking his native valleys. Once more the quiet 
scenes of his childhood cast over him their magic spell. He recog- 
nized the answer to his deepest yearning — “Embrace me, oh ye 
hills, and close me in.” 

The social upheaval across the Channel raised in him much in- 
quietude; but his dreams of a millennium were rudely cut short at 
the clank of the guillotine, and gradually his interests became nar- 
rowed and refined to his immediate picturesque surroundings. 
He became the poet of Nature and of the Fireside. 

The greater part of his poetry deals with Nature and with its 
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influence upon the mind. Not more than one-third of it has direct 
reference to human conduct. Nearly all of this one-third is com- 
posed of stories, realistic or romantic. All his realistic stories are 
native to the Lake region; many of the romantic ones floated in 
from abroad. In so far as he attempted to portray romantic inci- 
dent, however, he usually became ridiculous. His reproduction 
of some of the Scotch Border Ballads was an utter failure. What 
few such incidents did escape the quarantine of his contemplative 
mind are found to be loaded only with ballast. All his stories 
of any permanent value are those dealing with the simple home 
life of the people. 

Toward the higher classes of society he was too pessimistic to 
portray them with any degree of success. With the intellectual 
aristocracy he had no sympathy whatever. The scientist was to 
him 

“a fingering slave, 


One that would peep and botanize, 
Upon his mother’s grave.” 


The spirit of the whole hierarchy of higher learning was repug- 
nant to him. His four years of college life seemed to leave in him 
no other permanent impression than a decided antipathy toward its 
influence. “It shook the mind’s simplicity.” 

For the aristocracy of wealth Wordsworth has nothing but 
denunciation. To the manufacturing industry, which more than 
any other influence has caused the accumulation of wealth, he 
charges the ruination of “old domestic morals,” ‘simple man- 
ners,” “ sobriety,” “ order,” “honest dealing,” “ untainted speech,” 
“pure good will,” “hospitable cheer,” “chaste love,” respect for 
the Sabbath, self-contemplation, personal liberty, and leisure for 
self-improvement. The hereditary aristocracy, though less repug- 
nant, is still beyond his theme of inspiration. A striking illustra- 
tion of this was his attempted tribute to Lord Nelson. It is really 
— so he tells us —a eulogy to his own sailor brother John ; and the 
poem was printed under the ambiguous title, ‘Character of a Happy 
Warrior.’ Very few knights and ladies find their way into his poetry 
at all, and with these few all sense of pageantry is lost — 
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“In the primal sympathies which spring 
Out of human suffering.” 

The common suffering is placed in high life only perhaps because 
more painful there. This is not a sketching of the nobility as 
such, but of the common man who lies imbedded in the nobility. 
We may say, therefore, that the subject-matter of Wordsworth’s 
poetry is limited both by circumstance and by theory to themes of 
common life. 

But it is in his method of treatment, rather than in a mere 
selection of materials, that Wordsworth is different from his pre- 
decessors. The world leaves a little circle of activity to the com- 
mon man. Literature had usually pictured this limited sphere as 
filled with mere dissatisfaction or resignation. Wordsworth gave 
to it an air of self-sufficiency, of living independence hitherto un- 
known. He assumed that the circle contained all that is of real 
worth or value in the universe; its own illustrations, its own ideals. 
He viewed everything in an intense spiritual light. The outer 
form must give way to the inner reality. Nature itself he suspects 
of being semi-conscious; common objects radiate the soul of ex- 
istence; and all life becomes divine. It is this spiritualizing of 
common life that gives to it its self-sufficiency, and determines his 
entire method of treatment. 

Such a view of life made him a pioneer in many respects; it 
led him into afew errors. It greatly extended the limits of literary 
inspiration among the simpler and more humble forms of life. 
Lambs and donkeys, tramps, pedlers, beggars, flock into his poems 
until his assembled dramatis persone would form an odd conglom- 
eration of menagerie and pauper-house. That, in such an innova- 
tion, he should now and then overstep the limits of real poetic 
sentiment, was inevitable. But the addition to literature was 
permanent; and the “ primal sympathies ” aroused by such themes 
have led to a better popular conscience, and a more healthful 
Christian culture. 

In his purifying view of life, every element of grossness disap- 
peared, every trace of vulgarity. The dark cloud of obscenity that 
had hung over English literature for centuries, faded away, and it 
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has never gathered again. The only indelicate situation in Words- 
worth’s poetry —in ‘Guilt and Sorrow’ — is due entirely to the 
author’s lack of dramatic skill. The sentimental stage of his own 
experience — the glancing at windows and flutter of expectation 
period — he completely suppressed from his poetry. Speaking of 
one of his youthful experiences of hilarity, he says that there had 
been — 
“Slight shocks of young love liking interspersed 
Whose transient pleasures mounted to the head, 
And tingled through the veins.” 
These sensations, which would have carried Burns or Byron into 
the seventh heaven of poesy, Wordsworth subjects to a coldly sur- 
gical diagnosis. He suspected the permanence of his feelings, ex- 
pressed in the ‘ Lucy’ poems, and the world never knew of them 
until after his death. Not a word does he utter in anticipation of 
his marriage, except a short poem in which he regrets leaving 
Grasmere Vale for a few days, when going after his bride. At 
thirty-four years of age, to all appearances, not a single one of 
Cupid’s darts had ever penetrated his armor of self-control. Then, 
—two years after his marriage, — he wrote one of the best love- 
poems in the language. It was addressed to his wife. 


She is — 
“ A being not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 


And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light.” 
After this time, the references to love are not infrequent, and are 
models of delicacy and refined sentiment. His early reticence 
may be explained as due to his own impetuosity, the natural re- 
coil against the standard which he found existing, and the incon- 
sistency of extremes of any kind with the deep spirituality which 
he felt to underlie all existence, and to speak in our every thought. 
Passing fancies were not for him. His poetry in every feature 
stands out as pure and chaste as the hills among which it grew. 
We, who in this regard know the sickly tone of much of foreign 
literature, may feel thankful that Wordsworth gave a precedent 
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and an inspiration to English poets, to voice the healthful social 
tendencies which exist in the self-governing Anglo-Saxon race as 
nowhere else. 

This purification of literature and of the ideals of life was not 
accomplished without its counterpart of error. Wordsworth looked 
at the spirit until the outer form of its expression was too often 
disregarded. He was led into an attitude not in sympathy with 
vigorous physical effort. All his best poetry was written between 
the storming of the Bastille in 1789, and the battle of Waterloo in 
1815. Europe was in tumult,—one vast battlefield. Words- 
worth’s hero, the common man, was in a death-struggle with all 
the traditions of the past. But he failed; and the failure — not 
the attempt—is what appears in Wordsworth’s poetry. The 
“struggle for existence,” which we believe to be going on every- 
where, he did not see. Nature to him was unified and sympathetic. 
Man at his best is passive, and merely receives this sympathy. 
The song of toil he did not approach. The future Iliad of conquer- 
ing labor he left unsung. He would not follow his own principles 
into the battlefield. The world must be conquered by moral 
power alone. Back among his hills, he merely piped “a simple 
song for thinking hearts.” 

But though the dramatic idea of an open conflict is wanting, 
the passive side of the industrial conflict, — the suffering and the 
spiritual effect upon the least aggressive and most oppressed, — 
he portrays in a manner that marks an epoch in English litera- 
ture. The picture of the aged Michael, standing by the unfinished 
sheepfold, thinking of his only child, who had fallen a victim to the 
industrial god, and hour after hour not lifting a single stone, — this 
is a sketch made by a man, who, as Lord Jeffrey says, “ paints feel- 
ings” and not actions. The dramatist had put unyielding motives 
into his characters, and by bringing them into contact with the 
social order, had given us the tragedy of the individual. Words- 
worth assumed that man by nature has good motives; that as we 
see him in society, these motives have been corrupted ; and he sets 
himself to work to write the tragedy of the motive itself. 

This spiritual tragedy, as pictured by Wordsworth, does not 
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spring from any great or striking event, but from the slow grind of 
poverty upon the human soul, wearing away its freedom and self- 
respect. The industrial conflict had reached the remotest recesses 
of the Lake Region. It bore heaviest upon the peasant class, 
whose occupation allows of least intellectual ingenuity for its 
improvement. Wordsworth saw the flocks on the hillsides, 
“ Dwindle, dwindle, one by one.” The smoke of the furnaces 
crept nearer and nearer. He gave an ineffectual warning of the 
servility and baseness which it augured. The crushing wheels of 
industrial power rolled on. Wordsworth pointed out that, in the 
process, they were crushing human souls and destroying simple 
hearts. The flock has dwindled down to one lusty lamb, “The 
last of all my flock.” Misfortunes are said to be very often a 
blessing, but Wordsworth makes the man say : — 
, “ God cursed me in my sore distress, 


I prayed yet every day I thought 
I loved my children less. 


To evil deeds I am inclined 

And wicked fancies cross my mind, 
And every man I chance to see 

I think he knows some ill of me.” 


In this case, the spiritual disintegration has begun. In the story 
of Margaret, in ‘The Excursion,’ the complete moral decadence is 
pointed out. One never forgets how, on account of poverty, her 
husband became wicked in spite of all he could do to prevent it; 
how he tossed his babes with a “ wild unnatural joy;” how he 
said bitter things of them in his pain; how he stood in the door 
whistling “ Snatches of merry Tunes that had no mirth in them ;” 
and how he finally wandered away never to return again. Thus 
the conscience is deadened, the soul imprisoned. Wordsworth 
looks for a remedy, — 
“ What kindly warmth from touch of fostering hand, 
What penetrative power of sun or breeze, 


Shall e’er dissolve the crust wherein his soul 
Sleeps like a caterpillar sheathed in ice ?” 


In answering this question, Wordsworth placed the moral law 
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entirely above the intellectual. Intellect, except for introspective 
analysis, is always spoken of as “ proud,” “ vain,” “ haughty,” — 
“ And they err least perhaps the lowly class, 
Whom a benign necessity compels 
To follow Reason’s least ambitious course.”’ 
This may not be good philosophy, but it is more democratic in its 
emphasis of those mental qualities which require no leisure or 
privileged circumstances for their improvement. 
“ The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers.” 
Wordsworth would say: The caterpillar is frozen over ; Peter Bell 
is whipping the beast by the river’s side. Let one ray from the 
underlying spirit of outer things be seen; let there be a single 
apprehension of that unity which transcends reason and self- 
advantage, and all this will be changed, — the ghost will rise from 
the river, the ice coating of the caterpillar will fade away like mist. 

Such in general outline is Wordsworth’s treatment of common 
life. The strong spiritual relief into which he threw it revealed to 
modern literature an entirely new field of activity. The soul’s 
tragedy superseded the tragedy of incident; the Greek gods 
gave way to Silas Marner the weaver. The common man is the 
phenomenon of the century. Wordsworth was first to make him, 
as he is, a study for the educated classes. Literature no longer 
bowed its knee to aristocracy. It began to be “of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” Wordsworth took the simple lan- 
guage of the ballad-makers, the contented spirit of the classical 
school, and united them upon the most simple themes of every-day 
life. He made common life classic. 

He is the beginning of an independent Literary Democracy. 
The people had heard the Miracle Plays ; but these were pagean- 
try from the far past, appealing to their lives in the far future. 
They had sat in the pit of the Elizabethan theatre ; but they took 
home images of kings and clowns, among which the common man 
never appeared to advantage. They had sung their own ballads 
for centuries; but these made ordinary life endurable only by 
ideally transporting them entirely beyond it. In so far as they 
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became filled with such a literature, they were not common peo- 
ple. They were for the time would-be aristocrats and heroes. 
Wordsworth drew men closer to the fireside, not away from it. 
He made common objects breathe with a spirit of meaning; he 
gave a sanctity of feeling to the domestic circle; if there was still 
a longing for the wonderful, he pointed to the human mind as the 
greatest mystery of the universe. Nothing foreign to the common 
man need enter at all. This is only one side of life, but it is by far 
the happier side. Over all is spread a spirit of profound peace 
and contentment. 
“ His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


¥. W. Bray. 





SORDELLO: II. THE HERO AS MAN. 


HAvING introduced the personality of Sordello, considered as 
Poet, so fully, I shall be able to pass over this portion of the 
story more rapidly, dwelling only on the final catastrophe of the 
failure of Sordello considered as man. 

As Sordello found himself amid the throng of men, his first 
sense was that of disappointment. They were not what he had 
dreamed. How few he saw that were worthy to be chiefs! Then 
the thought of the people seized him, and a profound sympathy 
for them filled his soul. He marvelled that in his dreams of ambi- 
tion he had left them wholly out of the account. He found that 
the cause of the Guelph, which was the cause of the Pope, was also 
the people’s cause; and a passion took possession of him to build 
Rome up to a new glory. Summoned to appear before Taurello 
Salinguerra, whom he met in the presence of Palma, he pleaded with 
this great Ghibelline chief to take up the Guelph cause, and strike 
for the Pope and the people. I must confess that his speech, how- 
ever eloquent, was singularly little fitted to accomplish its end. 
Finally it was explained by Palma that Sordello was not the son 
of a poor archer, as he had supposed, but of Salinguerra himself. 
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Sordello thus found himself in the presence of opportunities to 
satisfy at once his love and his ambition. He could marry Palma. 
He could take his place as the leader of the Ghibellines. The 
world could not have opened more dazzlingly before him. But 
how about his new-found devotion to the cause of the people? 
Should he sacrifice the cause which embodied his whole ideal of 
duty and humanity? Or should he abandon the delight of love, 
of power, and of the splendors of the world? The badge which 
represented authority was already laid upon him. Salinguerra and 
Palma left him, and he remained alone with his own thoughts. 

The sixth and last book of the poem which contains the record 
of this inner struggle forms the climax of the work. It is pre- 
eminent for depth of insight and strength of presentation. Though 
somewhat crude, it is yet, by its dialectic subtlety, not unworthy 
to stand by the side of ‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’ or any other 
exhibition of psychological subtlety that is found in Browning’s 
more mature works, while it is filled with the very fire and passion 
of youth. 

Sordello looked back over his life. ‘“ Every shift and change, 
effort with counter effort,” opened to his gaze. No one of them 
seemed wrong, except as it checked some other. “The real way 
seemed made up of all the ways.” If only there could have been 
some overmastering will that should have united the divided forces 
of his life and have brought them to bear upon some one great 
end! What he needed was a “soul above his soul,” ‘‘ power to 
uplift his power,” the ‘‘moon’s control over the sea-depths.” But 
the sky was empty. He had thus been without a function. Others 
without half his strength attained to the crown of life. Neither 
Palma’s love nor a Salinguerra’s hate could master him completely. 
Should he for this doubt that there was not some moon to match 
his sea ? 

He seems next to turn the view of life which so often serves 
as a basis for philanthropy into an argument for his selfishness. I 
refer to the idea of the community of being, which Schopenhauer 
presents as the source of love and self-sacrifice. Suppose, he cries, 
there is no external force such as he had been wishing should con- 
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trol his life. Suppose that he was ordained to be a law to his own 
sphere. Suppose all other laws seemed foreign only because they 
were veiled, while really they were manifestations of himself. Sup- 
pose the people whom he yearned to help were simply himself pre- 
sented to himself, why should he feel bound to sacrifice the rest of 
himself for that? ‘No! All’s himself: all service therefore rates 
alike.” 

Yet he would gladly help the people if he could only be sure 
that he could really help them. If only the true course would 
open itself plainly before him; if the right and the wrong were 
only separated more sharply from one another, — 

“Tf one man bore 
Brand upon temples, while his fellow wore 
The aureole,” — 
all would be easy. 

Then he faced as he had never done before the great problem 
of life. He saw how what we call good is dependent upon what 
we call evil. Indeed, what would become of good if there were no 
evil? Faith and courage spring from suffering. Evil is as natural 
in the world as good. Why, then, should he ruin his life in the 
attempt to destroy evil, when he would, if he succeeded, destroy 
also the possibility of good? If suffering were taken from the 
earth, joy would disappear with it. Joy comes from the enlarge 
ment of life; it is an escape. Sordello remembers that he him- 
self, in his early home, where there was only beauty, felt beauty 
pall upon him. Men are like those who climb a mountain. As 
they rise, each step opens new grandeur. Once on the mountain 
top, with “leave to look, not leave to do,” the looker would soon 
be sated. Thus, if he yielded to the impulse to devote himself to 
the people, he would give what would ruin him, and would not 
really help them. It will be noticed that here Sordello presents 
quite accurately the theory of happiness and pain which forms the 
basis of the pessimism of Schopenhauer. It is that happiness is 
merely negative, consisting in the removal of unhappiness. When 
the unhappiness has gone, the happiness has gone with it. So 
long as one has thirst, what pleasure the water gives! As the 
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thirst is quenched, the water loses its charm. I find no intimation 
in Mrs. Orr’s biography of Browning that he was early interested 
in German speculation, and the chances are that Schopenhauer 
was not known to him. 

In the next thought that Sordello utters, he assumes that the 
world of life is making steady advance toward the heights of peace. 
The world is moving on; but men travel at different rates of speed. 
Why should any grudge it to him if he reaches the height of joy a 
little before the rest? 

Then the passion seized him to make the most of life ; to seize 
what the present offered ; not waiting for the chance of something, 
better perhaps, but belonging to the future. 


“ Wait not for the late savour, leave untried 
Virtue, the creaming honey-wine, quick squeeze 
Vice like a biting spirit from the lees 
Of life! Together let wrath, hatred, lust, 

All tyrannies in every shape, be thrust 
Upon this Now, which time may reason out 
As mischiefs, far from benefits, no doubt; 
But long ere then Sordello will have slipt 
Away.” 


He would thus live the life that was given him in the present, and 
trust that in this way he would best prepare himself for that which 


is to follow. 
“ Oh life, life-breath, 
Life-blood, — ere sleep, come travail, life ere death! 
This life stream on my soul, direct, oblique, 

- But always streaming! Hindrances? They pique: 
Helps? Such ... but why repeat, my soul o’ertops 
Each height, then every depth profoundlier drops ? 
Enough that I can live, and would live! Wait 
For some transcendent life reserved by Fate 
To follow this? Oh, never! Fate, I trust 
The same, my soul to; for, as who flings dust, 
Perchance (so facile was the deed) she chequed 
The void with these materials to affect 
My soul diversely: these consigned anew 
To nought by death, what marvel if she threw 
A second and superber spectacle 
Before it? What may serve for sun, what still 
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Wander a moon above me? What else wind 

About me like the pleasures left behind, 

And how shall some new flesh that is not flesh 

Cling tome? What’s new laughter? Soothes the fresh 
Sleep like sleep? ... 

. . » Oh, ’t were too absurd to slight 

For the here-after the to-day’s delight! 

Quench thirst at this, then seek next well-spring ; wear 
Home-lilies ere strange lotus in my hair!” 


Living the earthly life, it is the earthly life that he would live. 


“ Were heaven to forestall earth, I’d say 
I, is it, must be blest? Then, my own way 
Bless me! give firmer arm and fleeter foot, 
I’ll thank you: but to no mad wings transmute 
These limbs of mine — our greensward was so soft! 
Nor camp I on the thunder-cloud aloft : 
We feel the bliss distinctlier, having thus 
Engines subservient, not mixed up with us. 
Better move palpably through heaven: nor, freed 
Of flesh, forsooth, from space to space proceed 
’Mid flying synods of worlds! No: in heaven’s marge 
Show Titan still, recumbent o’er his targe 
Solid with stars — the Centaur at his game, 
Made tremulously out in hoary flame!” 


Then he recalls the martyrs who have borne the most fearful 
tortures, because the death that he would fly “ Revealed so oft a 
better life this life concealed.” Their example does not move him, 
for they saw what he does not see. He exclaims : — 


“°T was well for them; let me become aware 
As they, and I relinquish life, too! Let 
What masters life disclose itself! Forget 
Vain ordinances, I have one appeal — 

I feel, am what I feel, know what I feel ; 
So much is truth to me.” 


Things, he urges, present different aspects to different persons. 
Who shall decide that what is true to one is not as really true as 
that which is true to another? He thus refers to facts which have 
furnished support to philosophical scepticism as making the attain- 
ment of absolute truth impossible. Professor Royce, on the other 
hand, has urged that, taken by themselves, they would make error 
impossible. 
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“ What Is, then? Since 
One object, viewed diversely, may evince 
Beauty and ugliness — this way attract, 
That way repel, — why gloze upon the fact ? 
Why must a single of the sides be right ? 
What bids choose this and leave the opposite ? 
Where’s abstract Right for me?” 


As he looked more deeply, he seemed to see that the distinc- 
tions of which we make so much might be, after all, merely phe- 
nomena that meet us in the present state of being, and have no 
relation to the absolute truth of things. 
“The sudden swell 
Of his expanding soul showed IIl and Well, 
Sorrow and Joy, Beauty and Ugliness, 
Virtue and Vice, the Larger and the Less, 
All qualities, in fine, recorded here, 
Might*be but modes of Time and this one sphere, 
Urgent on these, but not of force to bind 
Eternity, as Time — as Matter — Mind, 
If Mind, Eternity, should choose assert 
Their attributes within a Life: thus girt 
With circumstance, next change beholds them cinct 
Quite otherwise. ... 
. . »« Once this understood, 
As suddenly he felt himself alone, 
Quite out of time and this world: all was known.” 


He seemed to himself to have discovered that happiness consists in 
reaching just the equipoise between the soul and the conditions in 
which it finds itself. It should seek to live the sort of life which 
can be lived perfectly in this present world. It should attempt a 
life no larger than can be lived where it is. If this equipoise is 
preserved in every stage of being, then each stage will be filled out 
in its turn, and the career of the soul in its successive existences 
will be one of triumphant success. When, however, the soul 
undertakes to interfere too much with the concerns of the body, — 
the word “ body” standing for the whole worldly life, — then this 
existence is spoiled. Something is undertaken which cannot be 
performed, and the result is a failure. 

If the soul in every stage thus strives to anticipate what can 
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be accomplished only in the life that is next to follow, existence 
will be a long succession of failures. Thus he cries, — 


“ Let the soul’s attempt sublime 
Matter beyond the scheme and so prevent 
By more or less that deed’s accomplishment, 
And Sorrow follows: Sorrow how avoid? 
Let the employer match the thing employed, 
Fit to the finite his infinity, 
And thus proceed for ever, in degree 
Changed — but in kind the same, still limited 
To the appointed circumstance and dead 
To all beyond. A sphere is but a sphere; 
Small, great, are merely terms we bandy here; 
Since to the spirit’s absoluteness all 
Are alike.” 


The soul, however, as I have intimated, may interfere in such a 
way as to spoil this balance. It may undertake too much. 
‘She chose to understand the body’s trade 
More than the body’s self — had fain conveyed 
Her boundless to the body’s bounded lot. 
Hence, the soul permanent, the body not, — 
Scarcely its minute for enjoying here, — 
The soul must needs instruct her weak compeer, 
Run o’er its capabilities and wring 
A joy thence, she held worth experiencing : 
Which, far from half discovered even, — lo 
The minute gone, the body’s power let go 
That ’s portioned to that joy’s acquirement ! ” 
Thus does the soul attempt to fill out the weakness of the body 
from her infinity: — 
“ And the result is — the poor body soon 
Sinks under what was meant a wondrous boon, 
Leaving its bright accomplice all aghast.” 
Must such failure go on forever? Must life be ever just escaped, 
which should have been enjoyed, which would have been enjoyed 
if soul and body had worked harmoniously together, the soul not 
striving to put more into life than its finiteness can hold? If the 
proper relation were preserved, soul and body would be fitted to 
one another like the heaven and the placid water of the bay in 
which it is reflected. They would match one another like the two 
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wings of an angel. Thus would each stage of the endless journey 
be filled with the joy that is its due, — 


~<a 


“But how so order life? Still brutalize 
The soul, the sad world’s way, with muffled eyes 
To all that was before, all that shall be 
After this sphere — all and each quality 
Save some sole and immutable Great, Good 
And Beauteous whither fate has loosed its hood 
To follow? Never may some soul see All 
— The Great Before and After, and the Small 
Now, yet be saved by this the simplest lore, 
And take the single course prescribed before, 
As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 
Travels to die in his ancestral glooms ? 
But where descry the Love that shall select 
That course? Here is asoul whom, to affect, 
Nature has plied with all her means, from trees 
And flowers e’en to the Multitude ! — and these, 
Decides he save or no? one word to end!” 


——— 
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Here the poet intercepts in his own person and speaks of a 
divine-human revelation that would bring succor and guidance. 


“ Ah my Sordello, I this once befriend 
And speak for you. Of a Power above you still 
Which utterly incomprehensible 
Is out of rivalry, which thus you can 
Love, tho’ unloving all conceived by man — 
What need! Andof... 

. a Power its representative 

Who, being for authority the same, 
Communication different, should claim 
A course, the first chose and this last revealed — 
This Human clear as that Divine concealed — 
What utter need!” 
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I am not sure that this last passage does not give what was, in 
the author’s mind, the culmination and the significance of the 
whole poem. It points to the divine-human revelation which 
might bring peace and guidance into the troubled and doubtful 
lives of men. You may remember that we have already seen that 
Sordello had felt that the failure of his life had been caused by 
the lack of some overmastering and directing power. It may help 
us to understand the importance which this apostrophe had for the 
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poet to remember the longing for God expressed by the nameless 
hero of ‘ Pauline.’ After an extremely touching reference to the 
Christ, he cries : — 
“A mortal, sin’s familiar friend, doth here 

Avow that he will give all earth’s reward, 

But to believe and humbly teach the faith, 

In suffering and poverty and shame, 

Only believing he is not unloved.” 
However this may be, the apostrophe in ‘Sordello’ was intro- 
duced with marvellous rhetorical skill. It distracts our attention 
from Sordello at the very moment when his mental struggle reached 
its crisis. Those without heard a cry. Salinguerra and Palma 
rushed to the spot :— 

“ They mount, have reached the threshold, dash the veil 

Aside — And you divine who sat there dead, 

Under his foot the badge: still, Palma said, 

A triumph lingering in the wide eyes, 

Wider than some spent swimmer’s if he spies 

Help from above in his extreme despair, 

And, head far back on shoulder thrust, turns there 

With short quick passionate cry: as Palma pressed 

In one great kiss, her lips upon his breast, 

It beat.” 
In all this colloquy of Sordello with himself, of which I have 
given scanty extracts, there is no word which urged the great act 
of self-sacrifice. We have simply the personal desires encompass- 
ing the soul with all the sophistries of the intellect. The heart 
which discerns the higher and truer course makes no reply. It 
simply breaks through the toils of the intellect with a mighty 
effort. It had won the victory, but it was a life-and-death strug- 
gle, and death was the issue. As we read, we have a sense of 
victory. To the poet it was no victory, but a defeat. Of course 
he was not altogether unmindful of the heroic nature of the strug- 
gle. He gave an intimation at the end of the third book that 
after all we should not find that Sordello was quite as bad as he 
might appear. You remember, however, the poem entitled ‘ The 
Statue and the Bust.’ Browning believed in decision and in act. 
The story of Sordello is that of a life that was wasted by indecision. 

41 
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It is the story of a nature, the elements of which were in constant 
strife; the head and the heart, the ideal and the actual, were 
always at war within him, and the result was a life that was no life. 
The poet has no word of congratulation in regard to what to us 
seems a spiritual victory. He describes the wretched condition in 
which things were left at the death of Sordello, the ignoble strifes, 
the petty but destructive ambitions, the warring factions that occu- 
pied the scene, till we feel that it might have been better if Sor- 
dello had worn the badge, and taken the position to which he had 
been born. All the trace that he left behind him was found in the 
fragment of a song which a boy sang as he climbed the hills. 

I have tried simply to give some hints of the story of a soul. 
Of the brilliant picturing of contemporary life I have said nothing, 
nor of the historical allusions which sometimes tax our power 
of comprehension. The few characters that figure in the story 
are for the most part well defined and sharply drawn by a few 
touches of a master’s hand. There is Ecelin, the head of the 
Ghibelline party, crafty, cruel, and weak; who needed to be con- 
tinually braced up by Adelaide, his wife, and who, at her death, 
sought refuge in a monastery to make atonement for his many 
sins. There is Adelaide, the possessor of magical gifts, hated and 
feared. There is Taurello Salinguerra, the bluff, good-natured sol- 
dier, who preferred to be second when he might have been the 
first. There is Naddo, the genius hunter and haunter, the superfi- 
cial and conventional critic, who seemed to worship a poet, but 
would not for the world that his son should be a poet. There is 
Eglamor, the sweet singer, whose life all went into his common- 
place songs, and who died of grief at his defeat. Palma, I am 
sorry to say, cannot be placed among these clearly marked char- 
acters. To tell the truth, she is little more than a lay figure, or, 
more properly perhaps, a succession of lay figures. There is a 
very pretty picture of her in her young girlhood; but this is rather 
Sordello’s fancy than the real Palma. Later, when Sordello met 
her for a confidential talk, we read : — 


‘* But when she felt she held her friend indeed 
Safe, she threw back her curls, began implant her lessons.” 
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This fling of the curls makes us think of a gay young thing, or a 
sentimental damsel, as perhaps she was. Then she explained that 
while Sordello was aspiring to mastery she had been longing for 
some power that should take command of her life ; and this aspi- 
ration is very prettily related. It seems, too, that she had chosen 
Sordello as he had chosen her. Later, however, when the occasion 
offered itself, she did not hesitate to take, nominally at least, the 
position of commander-in-chief of the Ghibelline forces, or to as- 
sume the practical direction of Sordello himself. Once she unex- 
pectedly appears to Sordello, in the night, in the midst of the 
crowd that thronged the streets. I fear that her longing for some 
master-spirit to control her life was rather sentimental than real. 
There is no evidence that Sordello’s affection for her was very pro- 
found. Considered as a love-story, it must be confessed that the 
poem is a failure. The power that created Pippa and Mildred, 
Anael and Colombe, seems not yet to have been aroused. It is, 
however, not at all as a love-story that the poem should be re- 
garded. It is, as Browning himself tells us, the story of the “ De- 
velopment of a soul,” and to this everything else is subsidiary. 
There is an extremely interesting passage at the end of the 
third book, in which the poet breaks loose from his story and ap- 
pears in his own person, musing on a ruined palace-step at Venice. 
This passage, extending over some dozen pages, is not always of 
the clearest, but has for me a great fascination. One point in it 
has a special interest, as possibly throwing light upon the poet’s 
interest in his dramatic creations. The poet touches upon the 
problem of evil. He says: — 
“ Ask moreover, when they prate 

Of evil men past hope, ‘ Don’t each contrive, 

Despite the evil you abuse, to live ? — 

Keeping, each losel, through a maze of lies, 

His own conceit of truth? to which he hies 

By obscure windings, tortuous, if you will,‘ 

But to himself not inaccessible ; 

He sees truth, and his lies are for the crowd 

Who cannot see: some fancied right allowed 

His vilest wrong, empowered the losel clutch 


One pleasure from a multitude of such 
Denied him.’ ” ; 
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This inner self-justification of every life would appear to be that 
which especially interests Browning in the portrayal of the widely 
different characters which he presents to us. It is this inner life, 
the way in which every man appears to himself, which, if I under- 
stand the passage aright, is what the ‘“‘ Makers see” are to reveal 
to the world. 

We may take in connection with this a very curious passage 
which was written by Browning on the fly-leaf of a copy of ‘ Pauline’: 


“ Pauline . . . written in pursuance of a foolish plan I forget, 
or have no wish to remember, involving the assumption of several 
distinct characters: the world was never to guess that such an 
opera, such a comedy, such a speech proceeded from the same no- 
table person. . . . Only this crab remains of the shapely Tree of 
Life in my Fool’s Paradise.” 


Although Browning here speaks so slightingly of this scheme, it 
seems to indicate what was to be the work of his life. He was-to 
represent in the first person the most widely different characters ; 
while the quotation that I just made from ‘ Sordello’ would seem 
to show the spirit in which this was to be done and the inspiring 
motive. It is pleasant to see at the very beginning of his career 
its entire course so distinctly foreshadowed. 

In conclusion it may be asked what has the Sordello of Brown- 
ing to do with the Sordello of history? What may we suppose to 
have impelled the poet to take this character and make him the 
hero of this tale? Students of Browning have taken great pains 
to search out all that can be known of the original Sordello. Mr. 
Cooke, in his ‘ Guidebook,’ sums up the result of these investiga- 
tions thus: “ Sordello lived during the first part of the thirteenth 
century; and he was a poet, a troubadour, a soldier by profession, 
and a politician of some ability. Little is now known about him 
and that little is much obscured by tradition and legend.” Mr. 
Cooke suggests that “ it is probable that two persons have in some 
way been mixed together in the accounts given of him.” The most 
interesting thing in regard to him is the admiration with which 
Dante speaks of him. Perhaps the most important fact of his life 
is one which Dante commemorates; namely, that in his poems he 
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did much toward the formation of the Tuscan tongue. When we 
survey these meagre results, the difficulty of understanding in 
what way this hardly known personage fascinated Browning seems, 
at first sight, greater than ever. 

I think that the inspiration which came to Browning sprang 
out of this very meagreness. In Sordello he found a man of great 
genius. If he had not been such, Dante would not so have hon- 
ored him. He was a man who excelled in poetry, in war, and in 
diplomacy. He was one of the creators of the magnificent Tuscan 
speech. Yet so far as his personality was concerned, how little 
record has he left of himself! There is a tradition that he was 
regarded in his time as an important personage. A few poems 
remain which the commentators try to understand; and in regard 
to which they try to guess what power they may have had for 
those who first heard them. We have thus a splendid personality 
and small accomplishment. May it not be that he frittered his 
strength away in these various pursuits, each of which had a cer- 
tain interest for him? May it not be that in his effort to refine 
his language he took from it something of its force? May it not 
be that, standing as he did in the early days of the Renaissance, in 
which the spirits of men were impelled in various directions and 
were attracted by different ideals, his own spirit lost its unity, and 
that, thus distracted, his life found no worthy expression? Out 
of such questionings I conceive that the Sordello of Browning 
drew its suggestion and its inspiration. 

Charles Carroll Everett. 





TENNYSON AS POET OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


It is generally assumed by thoughtful persons that in the study 
of the characteristics of any given people, the prose writers are of 
greater service than the poets. If this is true, it is principally be- 
cause the poet has less to do with affairs of the day, is less in 
touch with his countrymen, than the prose writer ; and, in fact, his 
very remoteness from the cares, troubles, and practical interests of 
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his people are rather an assistance to his poetical success than 
otherwise. He aims to interpret 4zmse/f to the world, not to hold 
up a looking-glass to his own nation. The great overmastering 
desire which is the first cause of his being a poet at all, is the 
passion for self-expression. 

A great many of the false, oftentimes ridiculous estimates, 
placed upon the English and American peoples by foreigners, have 
been caused by their trying to base their notions of the countries 
upon the characters of the poets. Taine, for example, considering 
Lord Byron as the genius of the English race, bases his theories of 
English character upon the melancholy wanderer, and has written 
a chapter in his English Literature which few can read without a 
smile at the critical simplemindedness which it exhibits. In the 
same way Poe has been chosen as a representative American; and 
various learned gentlemen across the water, assuming that the 
erratic poet was an embodiment of the spirit of the American people, 
have done as Taine did with Byron, and based upon ‘ The Raven,’ 
‘Ulalume,’ etc., theories concerning the general melancholy and 
gloom of the Yankee which must invariably bring tears (of laugh- 
ter) to the lachrymose and funereal Yankee’s eyes. 

The reason why the poet is usually a poor criterion by which to 
judge a nation is because, plainly speaking, the poet does not at- 
tempt to express in verse what is most characteristic of his country, 
but what is highest and best in himself. Spenser, when he wrote 
‘ The Faerie Queene,’ was not trying to represent the increased na- 
tional spirit in England caused by the defeat of the Armada. Milton 
did not aim, in writing ‘ Paradise Lost,’ to exalt Puritanism. Both 
were striving after self-expression only ; and whatever else there be, 
whatever of the spirit of the times may have infused itself into 
these poems, it is the result rather of accident than design. 

Owing to this cause, the characteristics of the English people 
in their social, political, and mental rélations have been portrayed 
for us rather by the historians and novelists than by the poets. 
Before Tennyson, England had no poet who attempted in any 
broad and adequate way to interpret the thoughts and feelings 
of his race. But it may now be considered an open question 
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whether in Tennyson we have not what is more nearly an approach 
to the poet of the English race. And this question arises not be- 
cause his aims in writing differed from those of the others, but 
because, in his personal character and his mental habits, he is more 
truly a typical Englishman than they. I wish to consider a few of 
these traits of character in Tennyson — of character more than of 
genius — which make him most essentially an English- poet. 

The English, more than any other highly civilized people, with 
the possible exception of the Jews of antiquity, has been and is 
distinguished by a profound respect and love of law. The un- 
written constitution of England has been a growth of centuries, 
and each step in its development has been made an united move- 
ment of the whole people, rather than by any mere body of wise 
delegates or legislators. Respect for law is the very fibre of Eng- 
lish society to-day, and by it England rules. It is a law formed as 
slowly and built up as gradually as a coral reef ; its every step made 
with a caution and conservatism such as no other nation has ever 
shown. This conservatism, this suspicion of changes of every sort, 
above all things else distinguishes English political growth, and no 
poet ever embodied this characteristic as has Tennyson. He is pre- 
eminently the poet of law. The idea of government as a growth 
and not a creation is to be found again and again in his works. For 
instance, in ‘Locksley Hall’ the ideal world is represented .as the 
embodiment of law. 

“There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe 
And the kindly earth shall slumber wrapt in universal law.” 
Never do we find Tennyson taking stand with Byron in advocating 
a liberty which was license in a thin disguise; never find him 
sympathizing with Shelley’s idealizations of anarchy. Every- 
where in his poems we discover a firm hope and belief that, mov- 
ing along in a natural, steady way “from precedent to precedent,” 
the world will finally reach the perfection which was appointed to 
it. English Literature contains nowhere another embodiment of 
the spirit of order such as Tennyson’s Arthur. The laureate had 
no sympathy with “the red, fool fury of the Seine.” He repre- 
sents English coolness as much as Hugo represents French enthusi- 
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asm and dash. Carrying the idea of law farther yet, from the 
nation to the individual, the characters which he especially loved 
to draw are those who, “live by law acting the law they lived by 
without fear,’ — slow, deep natures, calm, cold, and great, full of 
philosophy and all wisdom. 

Next to English ideas of law and order, Tennyson represents 
the emotional side of the English character. Taine to the contrary, 
Byron misrepresented English emotion and sentiment ; he charmed 
Europe with incorrect ideas of English feeling. His hot-house 
romanticism is more Italian or French than Saxon. Tennyson 
represents the slow deep feeling of his race, its sorrows and its joy. 
No French poet could have written ‘In Memoriam,’ for the sorrow 
which it expresses is fundamentally English. It is not the grief 
which cries for a time, then wipes its eyes and forgets, but the sor- 
row that, like a river in its course, only deepens its channel in the 
passing years. Save only in ‘ Maud,’ which most critics agree to 
call a hybrid poem, Tennyson’s idea of love is more characteristi- 
cally English than that of any other English poet. I do not mean 
to say that in him one finds no lively, romantic passion, but that 
this passion is usually more dominated by common sense, while 
his heroes and heroines are more likely to be natural men and 
women. As Professor Hutton remarks in his fine essay on Tenny- 
son, the faintest kind of a lyrical hero or heroine, such as Mar- 
guerite in ‘Faust,’ is beyond Tennyson. His heroines are of the 
domestic sort, his heroes are réal men, and both are firmly fixed 
in well-defined social positions. I think we can say, too, there is 
not one character in his works with whom one can associate, un- 
consciously perhaps, pink small clothes, a tenor voice, and a sword. 

Carefully considering English poets and poetry, one is almost 
certain to come to the conclusion that of them all the most uni- 
formly sane, even in his deepest passion, is Tennyson. His is not 
the art which is created at a white heat of emotion; his great poems 
are none of them the inspiration of a moment, written with feverish 
haste, as were some of Byron’s and Shelley’s best works, They 
are the result, rather, of careful study, calm analysis, painful polish- 
ing, — every word has a meaning which no other word could convey 
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so well, They are the works of a careful, slow, painstaking genius, 
eminently English in its method of procedure; for what great 
thing in the English social structure was ever done in a hurry? 
It is the genius rather of a sculptor or a painter than a poet. 

So truly did the Laureate represent the country in which he 
lived his long and noble life that in perhaps no way could a for- 
eigner get to understand the spirit of the English people better 
than by making a close and careful study of his poems, consider- 
ing the thought and emotion there as largely typical of the race. 

He would meet with some things, in ‘ Maud,’ for instance, which 
would lead him astray, but very little in the other poems. He 
would certainly be far more likely to gain a correct notion of Eng- 
land thus, than by the perusal of a dozen ordinary superficial books 
of travel. Yet Tennyson is the only poet who could be read by a 
foreigner with this end in view. Shakespeare might assist him 
somewhat, but Shakespeare’s men and women are too much “ citi- 
zens of the world” to be of aid in studying England merely. 
Spenser would give him few suggestions. Miltdén’s sublime but 
lonely egotism would lead him astray. The more modern poets 
would give false conceptions, — Byron, through his false and un- 
English standards of life ; Shelley, through his inability to cope 
with his own enthusiasms and through his tendency to sublime 
idealizing ; Browning, because he was too busy telling the world 
what all men and women thought and felt, to pay much attention 
to what the English people were or did. Moreover, these three 
poets did not live enough of their lives in England to understand 
thoroughly the popular feelings among their countrymen; all were 
to a greater or less degree wanderers on the face of the earth, in 
strong contrast to Tennyson, who spent far the greater portion of 
his long life at home. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh, in his valuable and interesting work on 
Tennyson, claims place for him as the greatest national poet of this 
century. Why may we not go further and call him, not only the 
greatest national poet, but the most national? Why may we not 
truthfully call him “the Poet of the English Race”? 

George W. Alger. 
42 
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WHY [FALSTAFF DIES IN ‘HENRY V.’ 


On the eighteenth of January, 1602, the following entry was 
made in the Register of the Stationers’ Company : — 

Joun Bussy. Entred for his copie vnder the hand of Master 
Seton A booke called An excellent and pleasant 
tconceited Commedie of Sir John Ffaulstaf and the 
merry wyves of Windsor. Vj. d. 

ARTHUR JouNson. Entred for his Copye by assignment from 
John Busbye, A booke Called An excellent and 
pleasant Conceyted Comedie of Sir John Ffaulstafe 
and the Merye Wyves of Windsor. Vj. d. 

This entry is interesting to the student of Shakespeare, but of 
little value unless it be to prove that the play was not written after 
1602. Although this entry, which was the first mention ever 
made of the play, only gives an account of its transfer from one 
publisher to another, yet it shows that the play had already been 
written at this time. The dates of its production, as held by the 
critics, are various, ranging from 1592 to 1600. 

It is a direct continuation of ‘Henry IV.,’ as may be deemed 
proved by some internal evidence, such as the age of Falstaff’s page, 
Robin, who is very little older in ‘Merry Wives’ than he is in 
‘Henry IV.’ 

‘Henry IV.’ must have been written by 1598, for in 1599 we 
find Justice Shallow referred to by Jonson in ‘ Every Man Out of 
his Humour,’ and more than this, Meres, in his ‘ Palladis Tamia’ 
(1598), mentions ‘Henry the 4.’ So of course by this time it 
must have been well known, and, consequently, must have been 
known to the queen. Nicholas Rowe records, and there is little 
reason to doubt the truth of his statement, that the queen was 
so well pleased with Sir John that she requested the author to 
write one more play showing the fat knight in love. John Dennie 
records that the play was written in fourteen days, by order of the 
queen. Now it seems probable, in fact reasonable, that the queen, 
if she made such a remark, made it immediately after hearing or 
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seeing the play, for naturally the first impression would be the 
strongest, and the desire to see more of the knight would be 
stronger at this time than a year or so after. So, taking for 
granted that the remark was made, the desire to please the queen 
and obtain her favor would have caused Shakespeare, or any other 
author, to lay aside everything else in order to entertain her ; and 
the statement that it was written in fourteen days would only sub- 
stantiate the above theory. 

I believe that Shakespeare, even while writing ‘Henry IV..,’ fully 
intended (as is stated in the epilogue) writing ‘Henry V.’ and 
bringing Falstaff in as one character; but at this time he had no 
idea whatever of writing ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ But 
‘Henry IV.’ being completed, and the queen having expressed her 
desire to see Falstaff in love, Shakespeare was forced, in order 
to keep the queen’s favor, to lay aside his former plans and treat 
Sir John in an entirely new and different light from what he 
intended. 

Some critics, in order to confute the statement that Shakespeare 
followed out the suggestion of Queen Elizabeth, have gone so far 
as to say the play does not show Falstaff in love at all. But it 
should be remembered that Falstaff was not capable of feeling the 
finer sentiments or the true and holy love which we acknowledge 
to be characteristic of the virtuous and noble man: he has not a 
single aspiring thought in his mind. Such being the case, Falstaff, 
being continually associated with women who, to 4im at least, 
showed strong desire for his most intimate love, became more 
coarse, more debased, more sensual, more an object of disgust and 
contempt than ever before; and consequently more unworthy of 
being associated with that flower of all noble men, — Henry V. 

Although this theory has never been touched upon by any 
Shakespeare critics (as far as I know), yet, taking everything into 
consideration, it appeals to me as one containing some reason, cer- 
tainly more than mere probability. ‘The Merry Wives’ was writ- 
ten immediately (probably in several weeks) after ‘Henry IV.,’ 
the former being succeeded by ‘ Henry V.,’ the play the author had 
in mind when writing ‘ Henry IV.,’ according to his own state- 
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ment in the epilogue of ‘ Henry IV.,’ that he intended to bring 
Falstaff in ‘Henry V.’. Thereupon the character having meces- 
sarily become so debased as to be unworthy of being associated 
with the noble Henry, Shakespeare was unable to comply with his 
promise, and therefore in ‘ Henry V.’ (Act ii. sc. 3), in the manner 


of an apology, he gives particulars of Falstaft’s death. 
Robert H. Troy. 
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SHELLEY AND WHITMAN: A COMPARISON AND 
A CONTRAST. 


Asou Ben ADuHEM, because he loved his fellow-men, found his 
name written in the angel’s golden book as first of those whom 
Love of God had blessed. Of all English writing poets, Shelley 
and Whitman have most claim to eminence, through the embodi- 
ment in their verse of their love of their fellow-men. They were 
both, in their respective ways, revolters against the tyranny of 
ecclesiasticism and the State; both waged war against oppression 
of all kinds, and against the mastery of conventionality; both were 
protagonists of man, of democracy, and of liberty. Moreover, it 
is an indicative thing that the most distinguished expositors of 
Shelley have been enthusiastic admirers of Whitman ; for example, 
John Addington Symonds, William Michael Rossetti, Edward Dow- 
den, H. Buxton Forman, and Ernest Rhys. 

No two men, inspired by like impulses and with like aims, ever 
differed more widely in character and method, and yet they may 
well be considered brothers in arms in a common cause. 

Shelley, the aristocrat by birth and training, found himself, by 
the accident of ancestry, a part of a stupid and materialistic squire- 
archy, which used the sacred name of religion to support its own 
inane and vulgar pretensions. The institutions with which he 
came in contact were in direct antagonism to his spirit of truth, 
liberty, and humanity. He therefore became a revolutionist 
and an iconoclast. Whitman, on the other hand, was born a 
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democrat, of ancestors for five or six generations tillers of free 
American soil ; and with all the evil that he could see about him, 
there was still at least the germ of intellectual liberty. Shelley 
was the rejector, Whitman the acceptor ; Shelley the most radical 
of revolutionists, Whitman the most conservative of radicals. This 
does not imply that Shelley went farther than Whitman; the dif- 
ference is not in the ends, but inthe means. Both were dissatisfied 
with established forms of religion; both were intensely religious. 
Each was declared by his friends to be the gentlest, purest, and 
best of men. Shelley was pre-eminently the hater of wrong ; Whit- 
man pre-eminently the lover of right. 

As with Shelley, Whitman’s favorite books were the Bible, 
Homer, and Shakespeare. 

Plato tells us that “the authors of the greatest poems do not 
attain to excellence through the rules of art, but they utter their 
beautiful melodies of verse in a state of inspiration, and, as it were, 
possessed of a spirit not their own.” Sayings similar to this are 
so common in the literature of all ages as to have become trite. 
Certain it is that many men of genius have had in common the 
remarkable characteristic of the perception or consciousness of 
some unseen, but powerfully felt, mystic influence more or less 
controlling their lives. It may take the form of a personal monitor, 
as in the case of the demon of Socrates, or of a power influencing 
the universe at large. This consciousness must not be confounded 
with a theological belief in a higher power, for it is frequently most 
strikingly manifest in men holding no theological creed. The phe- 
nomenon has been made the basis of much metaphysical specula- 
tion, and of late some attempt has been made to account for it on 
scientific grounds. By those who seek the latter solution, it is be- 
lieved to be the first glimmering of the dawn of a new sense or 
form of consciousness which is beginning to be developed in man- 
kind in the course of evolution, and which by them is called the 
cosmic sense. 

To Shelley it was a spiritual power exercising a benign influ- 
ence over the universe, ever making for good. It is the trium- 
phant force in his ‘Prometheus Unbound.’ As we should expect 
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from Shelley’s ethereal mode of thought and expression, the im- 
pression he records of it is likewise ethereal and mystic. He calls 
it “ Life of Life,’—a name which in itself removes us far from 
material things. The lines in which he refers to it are well known, 
and are almost unequalled in their tender and aerial beauty. A 
voice in the air sings: — 
“ Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them ; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen them 


In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


“ Fair are others; none beholds thee, 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendor, 
And all feel, yet see thee never 
As I now feel, lost forever. 


“Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing.” 


Shelley certainly “walked upon the winds with lightness.” 
Whitman’s feet were firmly planted upon the ground, but his head 
sometimes towered to the ethereal regions where Shelley moved. 
His conception of this mystic influence is more closely associated 
with the Christian theology, and consequently with every-day 
ideas. In “chanting the Square Deific,” he calls it “Santa 
Spirita.” Santo Spirito is the Italian equivalent of Sanctus 
Spiritus, the Holy Ghost; but he gives it a feminine form, thus 
conveying the idea that the conceptions are similar but not 
identical. 

Early in the first edition of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ and remaining 
practically unchanged in later issues, occurs a remarkable passage 
which seems to refer to his awakening to this new consciousness. 
Addressing this spiritual influence, he says :— 
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“ Loafe with me on the grass, loose the stop from your throat, 
Not words, not music or rhyme I want, not custom or lecture, not even the best, 
Only the lull I like, the hum of your valvéd voice.” 


He then recalls how once he lay on the grass, such a trans- 
parent summer morning, when this power first came to him; how 
it seized him by the head and by the feet, and entered into his 
heart, giving it new voice. Then — 

“ Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that pass all the argu- 
ment of the earth, 
And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 
And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 
And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my sisters and 
lovers. 
And that 2 kelson of the creation is love.” 

The new power thenceforth dominated his life. How far the 
account of this experience is to be taken literally, in respect to its 
being a sudden awakening to a knowledge of this power, as he lay 
on the grass of a summer morning, it is impossible to say. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that some time about his thirty-fifth year 
there came over him a decided change: he seemed immensely to 
broaden and deepen ; he became less interested in what are usually 
regarded as the more practical affairs of life. He lost what little 
ambition he ever had for money-making, and permitted good busi- 
ness opportunities to pass unheeded. He ceased to write the 
somewhat interesting and altogether commonplace and respectable 
stories and verses which he had been in the habit of contributing 
to periodicals. He would take long trips into the country, no one 
knew where, and would spend more time in his favorite haunts 
about the city, or on the ferries, or the tops of omnibuses, at the 
theatre and opera, in picture galleries, and wherever he could observe 
men and women and art and nature. Finally, in the summer of 
1855 ‘ Leaves of Grass’ appeared: His mother had just been labor- 
ing through ‘ Hiawatha,’ and is reported to have said that as people 
called that poetry, perhaps Walt’s stuff might be. The world could 
make no more of it than Mrs. Whitman. Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, 
and a few others recognized that “a new planet had swept into 
their ken; ” but for the most part, as in the case of Shelley’s work, 
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so far as it was noticed at all, it was with howls and execrations. 
Neither Shelley nor Whitman reached with much success his im- 
mediate audience. But as great geniuses are never recognized as 
such by their own generation, there was, philosophically considered, 
no ground for discouragement. Whitman was a philosopher, and 
was not discouraged. To escape the din, he went to Montauk Point, 
about the loneliest spot accessible, and, in solitude, went on with 
his work, preparing for a second and enlarged edition. He after- 
ward declared that this was the happiest period of his life. 

I am not aware that Shelley has anywhere described such an 
accession of spiritual power. With him it would seem to be innate. 
His genius was essentially precocious, and perished before it had 
reached maturity. Very few men of great genius would ever have 
been known to the world had they died at Shelley’s age. To what 
height his achievement might have reached had he attained maturity 
cannot even be surmised. It is important to bear this in mind in 
any critical estimate of his work, as his faults were in all cases those 
natural to immaturity. 

Both, as has been said, were impelled by the love of man ; both 
were imbued with a passionate love of nature; both felt intensely 
the immanence of an omnipotent power that makes for righteous- 
ness. But Shelley was the dualist. The conflict of Ormuzd and 
Ahriman was ever present to him, and he ever felt called upon 
to take up arms and fight against evil. His distinctions between 
right and wrong were often different from those of the conventional 
standards, and are sometimes hard to justify upon any ground; but 
there can be no doubt that for what he felt to be right he was ever 
ready to do valiant battle to the death. Hatred of evil was as strong 
a force with him as love of good, and the triumph of right is accom- 
plished by the overthrow and destruction of Jupiter, the tyrant and 
oppressor of mankind, before Prometheus, its champion, can be 
unbound. The conflict between good and evil is a battle to the 
death, but one in which good is bound to triumph. 

With Whitman, love is so preponderant that he can hardly hate 
even evil. Ahriman is the servant of Ormuzd, bound at last to do 
his bidding. Evil itself has its place in the universe. It is evil 
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because it is as yet undeveloped, and will in the end work for good. 
There is good in everything. If we cannot see it, the fault is in 
our point of view. His philosophy is the most complete and 
thorough optimism. 
“In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 


Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection.” 


Both Shelley and Whitman teach that love is the all-conquering 
power, but with Shelley the conquest implies the utter vanquishment 
and destruction of all opponents, with Whitman their more peaceful 
subjugation and assimilation. He sees “the little that is Good 
steadily hastening toward immortality, and the vast that is called 
Evil hastening to merge itself and become lost and dead.” A 
note of sorrow runs through all,of Shelley’s verse. Whitman is the 
poet of joy. 

Both strove for the triumph of Democracy, and proclaimed its 
ultimate success. With Shelley it meant the overthrow of tyrants ; 
with Whitman, the supremacy of individuals, bound together by the 
ties of comradeship. With him the idea of comradeship is an over- 
whelming passion. It shall solve all problems, and lead forward to 
the reign of peace and good-will. To Shelley, kingcraft and priest- 
craft were unalloyed and hateful evils ; to Whitman they fell into 
their places, and there they were right. The terrible denunciation 
of the priestly theology from the mouth of Ahasuerus in ‘ Queen 
Mab’ finds no echo from Whitman. He says, — 

“T do not despise you, priests, all time, the world over, 
My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths, 


Enclosing worship ancient and modern 
And all between ancient and modern.” 


Whitman’s was the greater faith. Shelley hoped and believed 

that good would triumph over evil after long and fierce conflict. 

Whitman was sure of the continuous triumph of the good, and of 

the absorption of the evil in the good. Shelley was the fighter, but 

Whitman tells us that no array of terms can say how much he is at 

peace about God and about death. Shelley’s philosophy was tinged 
43 
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with pessimism. Whitman was the perfect optimist. Shelley was 
the revolutionist, Whitman the evolutionist. 

In the matter of style or form of expression, it is most difficult 
to draw any parallel between our poets. In this Shelley respected 
the established models, and it is about the only instance of Shelley 
respecting anything that was established. Whitman broke away 
from them completely, and certain critics have insisted that his 
writing is not poetry because it does not have rhyme nor metre. 
It seems hardly fair to condemn any one for not accomplishing 
what he expressly endeavored to avoid, and moreover it is difficult 
to establish a definition of poetry which will exclude the Psalms 
and the Book of Job. Certain parts of ‘ Leaves of Grass’ by them- 
selves undoubtedly are not poetry, and certain parts of Shakespeare’s 
plays are not, but these facts do not prove that Whitman and 
Shakespeare were not poets. Whitman’s verse, so far from being 
formless, presents a very definite and characteristic form, and one 
which he rightly considered to be the best vehicle for his thoughts. 

In their attitudes toward nature Shelley and Whitman stand 
wide apart. With all his love of nature, there was something in 
material things revolting to Shelley’s exalted and ethereal spirit. 
He avoids details, and translates terms of matter into terms of spirit. 
To Whitman nothing was gross, nothing common or unclean; those 
things which false delicacy has so regarded are, in his crucible, 
sublimed and incorporated with the highest and most spiritual 
truths. No one ever found more sermons in stones, more good in 
everything. A mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of 
infidels. Everything proclaims the power and glory of the unseen. 
In his daily walks through the city he finds letters from God dropped 
in the street, and he leaves them where they are, for he knows that 
wheresoe’er he goes, others will punctually come forever and ever. 
He is in love with the universe. Its wonders have never been ex- 
pressed. “I have heard what was said of the universe, heard it 
and heard of it for several thousand years. It is middling well as 
far as it goes; but is that all?” 

Their differing methods of treating nature in its relations to the 
spiritual thoughts and feelings of man can best be understood by 
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the comparison of cognate passages. No better illustration from 
Shelley can be chosen than the most familiar of his lyrics, ‘To a 
Skylark.’ 

The bird is etherealized, as is everything that Shelley touches, 
ceases to be a bird and becomes a spirit, and yet there is a wail in 
the lines. Whitman hears a bird ; it is the mocking-bird from its 
winter home in Alabama come to Paumanok’s shore. The poet 
sings a reminiscence of his childhood, when he rose from his bed 
in the ninth month midnight, and wandered alone over the sterile 
sands. Down from the showered halo, up from the mystic play 
of shadows, twining and twisting as if they were alive, out from 
the patches of briers and blackberries, come the memories of the 
bird that chanted to him. Memories that make him, the man, by 
his tears a little boy again. He throws himself on the sands, 
confronting the waves, and listens to the bird-song. Two feathered 
guests from Alabama have come and built their nest. The boy, 
curious, but cautious, never disturbing them, listens and translates. 

In this case the bird remains a bird and near the ground, but 
nevertheless the poem does more even than Shelley’s exquisite 
lyric to bring the earthly and material in touch with the infinite. 

This brings us to their views of death and immortality. They 
each believed there was no death, or if there ever was it led forward 
life, and did not wait at the end to arrest it. Shelley’s lyrical ex- 
pression of this sentiment is to be found in his lament for Keats, 
his ‘Adonais;’ Whitman’s in his Lincoln Funeral Hymn, — each 
well marked with the peculiar characteristics of its author; both 
ranking among the most exalted death-songs of our own or any 
other language. 

Keats is dead. 

“TI weep for Adonais, he is dead, 


Oh, weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head!” 


From this plaintive wail the theme rises to a triumphant pzan. 


“ He lives, he wakes, — ’t is Death is dead not he, 
Mourn not for Adonais.” 
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“The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows tly, 
Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 

Lincoln is dead; in the spring-tide of the year and in the 

spring-tide of victory. 
“When lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed, 
And the great star early drooped in the Western sky in the night,” 
the poet mourns for the victorious but fallen hero. Three images 
are inextricably twined in the verse, — the lilac, with its heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green, with its delicate pointed blossoms and 
its pervading perfume ; the powerful western fallen star, sinking, 
disappearing in the black murk, and the song of the hermit thrush. 
“In the swamp in secluded recesses 

A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song, 

Solitary the thrush, 

The hermit, withdrawn to himself, avoiding the settlements, 

Sings by himself a song.” 

Through the land passes the funeral car, over the breast of the 
spring, amid cities, amid lanes, and through old woods where lately 
the violets peeped from the ground. Passing the endless grass, 
passing the yellow-speared wheat, every grain from its shroud in the 
dark-brown fields uprisen, passing the apple-tree blows of pink 
and white in the orchard. Through day and night with the great 
cloud darkening the land; with the pomp of inlooped flags and 
the cities draped in black ; with the show of the States themselves 
as of crape-veiled women standing; with the countless torches 
lighting the solemn faces, and the unbared heads; the dim-lit 
churches and the shuddering organs. To the coffin slowly passing 
through these scenes bearing the hero to where he shall rest in 
the grave, the poet brings his sprig of lilac, plucked from the bush 
in the door-yard. 

He turns to the western orb sailing the heavens. He knows 
now what it must have meant the month before when he walked 
in the transparent, shadowy night, and he saw the star had some- 
thing to tell him, as it bent to him, night after night, drooping low 
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down to him, and wandering by his side in the solemn night, and 
again as he stood on the rising ground in the breeze, and then the 
star was lost in the netherward black of the night. 

The hermit thrush is still singing. ‘Limitless out of the dusk, 
out of the cedars and pines,” he sings that most exquisite of 
threnodies : — 


“Come lovely and soothing Death. 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later, delicate Death.” 


And as the bird sings, the sight that was bound in the poet’s 
eyes uncloses, and he sees, as in noiseless dreams, hundreds 
of battle-flags, borne through the smoke of the battles and pierced 
with missiles, carried hither and yon through the smoke, torn and 
bloody, and at last but a few shreds left on the staffs, and the 
staffs all splintered and broken. He sees the corpses of the young 
men, all the slain soldiers of the war. But he sees they are not 
as was thought: they are fully at rest; they suffer not. The liv- 
ing remain and suffer, the mother and the wife and the child and 
the musing comrade, and the armies that remain suffer. 

Loosing the hold of his comrade’s hands, he passes the visions 
of the night, passes the song of the hermit bird, that victorious 
and powerful psalm in the night, which had been low and wailing 
and then again bursting with joy; covering the earth and filling 
the spread of the heaven; the poet ceases his song for his lus- 
trous comrade of the West, 


“ Yet each to keep, and all retrievements out of the night, 
The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird, 
And the tallying chant, the echo aroused in my soul, 
With the lustrous and drooping star, with the countenance full of woe, 
With the holders holding my hand, nearing the call of the bird, 
Comrades mine, and I in the midst, and the memory ever to keep for the dead I 
loved so well, 
For the sweetest wisest soul of all my days and lands — and this for his dear sake, 
Lilac and star and bird, twined with the chant of my soul, 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim.” 


If it were possible to add even greater moral elevation to the 
conception of death, Whitman has done so in the lines entitled,* 





* Harper's Magazine, April, 1892. 
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‘ Death’s Valley,’ written to accompany Inness’s picture of ‘ The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ On his death-bed, “amid the 
nearness and the silent thought of thee,” he enters the lists with 
the painter of that gloomy scene and claims his right to make a 
symbol too, 
“Of the broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, rippling tides, and trees 
and flowers and grass, 
And the low hum of living breeze — and in the midst God’s beautiful, eternal right 
hand, 
Thee, holiest minister of Heaven — thee envoy, usherer, guide at last of all, 
Rich, florid loosener of the stricture knot called life, 
Sweet, peaceful, welcome Death.” 

Thus the two champions of man each in his way has sounded 
his note for truth, for liberty, for progress, for individuality, for all- 
conquering love. Shelley, misunderstood, ignored, reviled, despised, 
rejected, persecuted during his life, now, two generations after his 
absorption into the eternal silence, is beginning to be accepted at 
his true worth by mankind, whose benefactor he was. The battle 
provoked by Whitman’s attack upon cherished error has not yet 
subsided, but when the smoke of the conflict shall thin and roll 
away, humanity shall behold, at first dimly through the mist, and 
then ever clearer and more clear, his godlike face and figure by the 
side of his younger brother, and together they, the Ithuriel and 
Prometheus of the modern world, shall beacon from the abode 


where the eternal are. 
Isaac Hull Platt. 





SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATIVE FESTIVAL. 


Tue Shakespeare Week, at Stratford-on-Avon, began on April 
20, under auspices more favorable even than usual. The early 
spring had adorned the gardens, fields, and woods with leaves and 
flowers. The fine weather lasted through the week, save for a 
slight shower on Saturday morning. The nightingale appeared at 
the proper date. The hearts of all concerned with the perform- 
ances beat high. Last season the bookings had exceeded all pre- 
vious years since the opening; but this season has outnumbered 
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the last. Complaints were heard on all sides that the auditorium 
had been built so small. The stalls encroached upon the pit 
behind, and on the corridor in front. Hundreds had to go disap- 
pointed away from the door. Some enthusiasts believe that this 
is owing to an increased love of Shakespeare and wider knowledge 
of the perfections of the memorial performance ; others assert that 
the visit of the American ambassador is an important factor in the 
attractions. 

Mr. F. R. Benson had an interesting selection in ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ ‘ Julius Czesar,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Richard II.,’ ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’ ‘Hamlet.’ In ‘ Twelfth Night’ the principal characters 
were a little harshly treated. Mr. Benson presented an original 
but not a particularly happy Malvolio, and Mrs. Benson an unsatis- 
factory Viola. The subordinate characters were well filled ; and 
though a little too much attention and time were given to the drink- 
ing scenes between Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
the parts were well performed by Mr. Weir and Mr. E. L. Swete. 
They made an anachronism by introducing the use of tobacco into 
a Shakespearian play, and augmented it by using the long church- 
warden pipes, whereas the earlier pipes which may have been seen 
by Shakespeare were short and small. But surely he never used 
them, or he would have mentioned the fact somewhere. Miss 
Robertson rendered Maria merrily, but too much after the style of 
a modern chamber-maid; forgetting that the “maid” of Shake- 
speare’s days was often a gentlewoman of as high birth as her 
mistress. No higher situations in these days were open to single 
women of the upper classes. 

The fault of ‘ Julius Caesar’ as a play is that actors generally 
put into the title-réle an actor who makes you feel that he deserves 
to be made an end of. The Marcus Brutus of Mr. Oscar Ashe 
was well played, but with no special brilliancy ; the part of Cassius 
specially suited Mr. Frank Rodney, as the conspirator, the warrior, 
the jealous friend. But the part of Mark Antony is one of Mr. 
Benson’s specialties. In it he is great, though he mars this, as he 
does so many parts, by over-acting, and by too much calisthenic 
display. Pope says: — 
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“ True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those walk easiest, who have learned to dance.” 


It is the same in all art-study. But we do not want scale-practice 
in the finished musical performance, nor syllogistic formule in 
familiar reasoning, though both of these are the foundation of per- 
fection in their special arts. Neither do we want to see, in the 
motions of an actor, the calisthenic exercises whereby he learned 
his flexibility and grace. We are thankful for the effect, we do 
not want crude specimens of the cause. 

‘Macbeth’ is a sévere test of the physical and critical powers 
of the two chief actors. Mr. Benson is rather slight in figure for 
the part of Macbeth, and his rendering failed in expressing the dig- 
nity and grandeur of a Highland chief and a triumphant hero. 
His constant facial gymnastics were quite unsuitable for the part. 
I have always held that Lady Macbeth should be a slight, fair, 
charming woman, and therefore there is nothing in her appearance 
that would have prevented Mrs. Benson from filling that difficult 
réle. But her physical and intellectual powers are not up to its 
level. When she raises her voice, it is apt to grow harsh and 
screaming, and she often miscalculated her fervors. The banquet- 
ing scene was poorly managed. Mrs. Benson, after the guests left, 
fell down on the steps of the throne panting, after her long strain. 
She had used stinging words to her husband before the guests, try- 
ing to recall him to his self-control,—a sharp remedy for a sore 
need. When left alone she would be sure to be by his side to see 
what he would do next, ready for any emergency, suppressing her- 
self and her own feelings for her husband’s sake. Her recognition 
of their action, not, as it was to Macbeth, a cause of people losing 
their “ golden opinions” of him, but as moral evil, was represented 
as beginning too soon. Her self-control led to madness. In Mrs. 
Benson’s sleep-walking scene, she dreamed and spoke too loudly. 
Mr. Rodney gave a pleasant and dashing Macduff, but the other 
parts were very subordinate. 

The great event of the festival was the revival of the play of 
‘Richard II.” Many of the scenes were specially painted for the 
occasion, — the council-chamber, the tilt-yard, Westminster Hall, 
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the streets of London, and the fair garden where the young queen 
first heard of Richard’s fate, and cursed the plants that they 
might never grow. The dresses were fresh and gorgeous and 
studied up to date, with due heraldry and armor. 

The first scene in the council-chamber, where Richard (Mr. 
Benson), young, beautiful, luxurious, and self-centred, heard his 
cousin’s quarrel with Mowbray, while he played with his hounds 
and yawned, made a picture one will not soon forget. In the gor- 
geous scene of the tilt-yard, where the combat @ /’outrance was to 
take place, the central figures were Harry Bolingbroke (Mr. Rod- 
ney) and Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk (Mr. Asche). The 
royal Richard and his queen (Mrs. Benson) sat on the dais, and, ap- 
parently after consulting with her, he exercised his royal privilege, 
threw down his truncheon, forbade the combat, and banished 
both the rivals. In this, Mr. Benson was still the king, —a king 
that could be loved and might be feared. In old Gaunt’s death he 
showed selfish indifference a trifle too harshly for the Shakespeare 
picture. His fall was rapid. We cannot but consider that Mr, 
Benson overdoes his part, and makes him too grovelling and too 
undignified, even for a fallen king. A king does not all at once 
forget his royal gait and royal habits because he has lost his crown. 
Indeed, at times one feels that Mr. Benson wishes to represent 
Richard as having lost his wits. His farewell to Queen Isabella 
touches the heart, and the scene in the dungeon leaves one in the 
tragic mood. It would have been well had the play closed here. 
We learn to scorn King Henry by King Richard’s bier. The part of 
the Queen was well played by Mrs. Benson, but it is not an impor- 
tant one. Shakespeare ignores the fact that the French princess 
was only eight years old when Richard married her by proxy, and 
that she was only eleven at the time of the action. Students of the 
play would do well to read the interesting contemporary account 
written by a French gentleman who accompanied Richard to Ire- 
land, and came back with him to Conway Castle and disaster. 
The manuscript in the British Museum contains contemporary illus- 
trations, probably portraits. The story is reproduced by the Rev. 
J. Webb in the twentieth volume of the Arch@ologia. 
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‘The Taming of the Shrew’ was well rendered on Friday even- 
ing, in which Mrs. Benson made a good Kate. In ‘ Hamlet,’ on 
Saturday, Mr. Benson seems to have taken to heart his own “ ad- 
vice to the players,” and his impersonation is treated on simpler 
and nobler lines than he has formerly treated it. 

America had a special share in celebrating the Poet’s birthday. 
At noon a great crowd had assembled in the parish church to wit- 
ness the unveiling of the American window by the American 
ambassador, Mr. Bayard. About half-past twelve a great pro- 
cession, headed by the choir-boys, marched up the aisle. Many 
surpliced clergymen joined in this. Lord Leigh, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, accompanied the American ambassador, and 
ushered him into a pew. The vicar of the church gave a short 
address and described the window. In the centre-light, Christ is 
shown in his mother’s arms, and beneath a representation of the 
Epiphany. In the east side-light is represented St. Egwin, in 716, 
the Bishop of Worcester, in whose diocese was Stratford, Charles 
I., and Archbishop Laud, who was the first to propose sending a 
bishop to America. Below is a representation of his death. The 
introduction of these figures does not seem to be founded on any 
natural association of ideas. But in the west side-light appears 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, and William Penn, and 
beneath, the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Mr. Bayard’s ad- 
dress was very interesting, and he touched the sympathies of all, 
though some Shakespearian students present thought that he 
rather underrated the interest with which Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries viewed him. 

After the ceremony at the church was a great luncheon, at which 
many distinguished people assembled to grace the American ambas- 
sador’s visit. Afterward, the company adjourned to the theatre, 
where the American Consul at Birmingham (Mr. Parker) presented 
the portrait of Booth the actor, from “The Players’” Club of New 
York to the Shakespeare Memorial Picture Gallery, and more elo- 
quent speeches were uttered. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMME: ‘THE TEMPEST.’ 


ACT I. 


Paper. — The Schemes of Prospero. 

Hints for Preparation of Paper, or for Class Work on the Subject : 
— The first scene shows the storm in progress. Is there any clew 
given to the reader that it is a magic tempest? What is Prospero’s 
main object in having the ship’s crew and passengers cast upon 
his island? Is it to wreak vengeance on his enemies, to work the 
charm of love between Ferdinand and Miranda, or by means of 
that to reinstate himself? In what way would this love work to 
his advantage? Notice the natural way in which the reader is 
put in possession of the necessary information about the past of 
Prospero and Miranda. Warburton says of this, that it is the 
finest example he knows of retrospective narration for the sake 
of informing the audience of the plot. How much of the plot is 
permitted to come out in this act? Why does Prospero so repeat- 
edly urge Miranda’s attention? Is she abstracted, is he, or is she 
already beginning to be drowsy? (See Port-LoreE, Vol. III. p. 146, 
March, 1891.) Why was Ferdinand the first to quit the ship? 
Since Prospero already knows, why does he ask Ariel what time 
it is? 

Points : — t. Source of the plot. (No one has as yet succeeded 
in finding the play or novel on which the play was founded; but 
the fact that the “unities” are observed in it as in no other play 
of Shakespeare’s leads Warburton to suppose that it was taken 
from some Italian writer, none but the Italians observing, at that 
date, the.dramatic unities, and also because the characters are all 
Italians. There are, however, several books from which Shake- 
speare may have obtained suggestions for certain incidents in 
‘The Tempest’: the storm and wreck may have been suggested 
by accounts of the experiences of Sir George Somers and others 
during their voyage of discovery to the Bermudas; or from Ari- 
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osto’s description of a storm in the ‘ Orlando,’ Canto 41. There is, 
also, an early German play, ‘The Fair Sidea,’ which resembles 
‘The Tempest,’ but is probably not its source, but founded like 
‘The Tempest’ on the same undiscoverable story. A translation 
of this play is given in the Furness Variorum ‘Tempest.’ (See a 
note in PoEt-LorE, Vol. V. p. 53, January, 1894, for a possible 
variant of ‘The Tempest.’) Gonzalo’s speech, too (ii. 1), follows 
pretty closely a passage in Florio’s Montaigne.) 2. Explain the 
nautical terms. (See Rolfe’s ‘Tempest.’) ‘ Master’s whistle.” In 
Shakespeare’s time naval commanders wore great whistles of gold. 
A modern boatswain’s badge is a silver whistle suspended to the 
neck by a lanyard. Holt extols the excellence of Shakespeare’s 
sea-terms, but makes an exception of Gonzalo’s “ cable,” which he 
says is of no use unless the ship is at anchor, and here it is plainly 
sailing ; to which Furness replies, Shakespeare anchors Gonzalo’s 
hopes on the boatswain’s ‘‘ gallows complexion,” and the cable of 
that anchor was the hangman’s rope. 3. “ Washing of ten tides.” 
An allusion to the custom of hanging pirates at low-water mark. 
(See Port-LorE, Vol. VI., notes, p. 220, April, 1894.) 4. Compare 
this storm with that in ‘ Pericles, — ‘“ Do not assist the storm,” etc., 
with ‘Per.’ III.i. 19. 5. Explain “To trash for over-topping,” ii. 98. 
Dr. F. says, “ A blending of two metaphors.” Trash refers to the 
habit of hanging a weight round the neck of the fleetest of a pack 
of hounds to keep him from getting ahead of the rest; and “ over- 
topping” to trees shooting up above the others in a grove, which 
have to be lopped to keep them even. 6. What does Prospero 
mean by saying, “ Now I arise”? Simply, now I get up, and now 
my fortunes change? 7. ‘Still vex’d Bermoothes.” Bermudas, 
spelled in several ways in Shakespeare’s time, and called “still 
vex'd,” from accounts of tempests prevailing there. 8. “ Argier.” 
The name of Algiers till after the Restoration. 9. ‘‘One thing she 
did.” What? Are we anywhere told what? 

Topic for Debate. — Does the long monologue of Prospero in 
this act detract from its dramatic force ? 
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ACT II. 


Paper. — The Counter-plot. 

Hints ; — Tell the story of Act II., showing how its main event 
is the conspiracy of Antonio and Sebastian against Alonzo and 
Gonzalo. Is the issue left undecided long, so that it threatens 
the result? How and why does Ariel prevent the success of it? 
Might it not have been to Prospero’s advantage to have the King 
killed, since Ferdinand would then succeed to the throne of 
Naples? Did Ariel’s intervention kill the plot? What light is 
thrown on the characters by scene i. of this act? Do you think 
it is intended to be shown that Gonzalo is prosy and tiresome, 
although good, or only that the lower and more frivolous charac- 
ters find him so? Which is the likelier, that Shakespeare intended 
the dialogue about Gonzalo’s ideal Commonwealth to be a satire 
upon it, or favorable to Utopian schemes? Which comes out the 
better at last in the wit-combat, — the quick Antonio and Sebas- 
tian, or the thoughtful Gonzalo? Is Sebastian’s solicitude about 
Claribel a sign of a kindlier nature than Antonio’s? Are there 
any indications that Antonio’s is more alert than Sebastian’s ? 
What purposes of the action or plot are served by the introduc- 
tion of Claribel? Is the King’s grief as great for the daughter as 
for the son? How does his paternal affection compare with Pros- 
pero’s? Compare Antonio’s speech, suggesting the murder to 
Sebastian, with similar speeches in Shakespeare (Macbeth’s, King 
John’s, Oliver’s in ‘As You Like It, Claudius’ in ‘Hamlet’). In 
the second scene of this act, how far is a second counter-plot 
foreshadowed ? 

Points: —1. The jokes of Act II.: their explanation (2. ¢., 
“dollar” and “dolour,” the “eye of green,” etc.). 2. When were 
watches first used in Europe? 3. Tell the story of Aineas and 
Dido. 4. What myth is alluded to in “his word is more than the 
miraculous harp”? 5. Gonzalo’s Commonwealth — its origin from 
Montaigne. (See the original and the translation from Florio, 
given in Rolfe’s edition.) It is commonly supposed that Shake- 
speare must have borrowed this reference from the translation. 
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Frame a plea that he took it directly from the French. (For aid 
in this see ‘Shakespeare’s Compliment to Brantéme,’ PoET-LORE, 
Vol. IV. p. 249, August-September, 1892, for a similar use in ‘Lear’ 
of a French passage; also Fleay in ‘Gentle Will our Fellow,’ Vol. 
V. p. 616, December, 1893.) 6. Show the bearing of Sebastian’s 
phrase, “I am standing water,” with its context. (That is, at the 
turn of the tide between ebb and full.) 7. “ The man i’ the moon,” 
and the folk-lore about it. 8. Natural history on the island (PorEt- 
LorE, April, 1894, Notes and News). 

Topic for Debate. — Is it a defect in the action of the play that 
the danger arising from the most important counter-plot is allayed 
so soon? 


ACT IIL. 


Paper. — New Plots against Prospero. 

Hints. — What new turns are given events in Act III.? Scenei. 
continues Ferdinand’s love-making, and shows no hindrances 
there to Prospero’s plans; but scene ii. develops Caliban’s plot, 
and scene iii. shows Sebastian and Antonio making ready to carry 
out the purpose which had at first been defeated. Give an account 
of the scene in Act II. which leads up to this plot in connection 
with its sequel in this act. Ariel is baffled in his attempts to 
breed contention between the conspirators by Trinculo’s good- 
nature, but finally he leads them off with his music. Scene iii. 
represents Alonzo and his courtiers bewildered and tired by their 
fruitless tramps through the island, and in just the temper to be 
confused by the dumb-show and the harpies. Note the dependence 
placed, throughout ‘The Tempest,’ on the effect of “solemn and 
strange music.” Antonio’s plot, being resumed, is blocked by 
Ariel’s magic show and his accusation. Note how the super- 
natural quality of the scene makes his speech affect their con- 
sciences as if they were themselves accusing themselves, and how 
it drives them into mental disorder. Dr. Bucknill, a specialist in 
brain disease, who has commented on Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
such maladies, explains that Alonzo’s frenzy leads him by an imagi- 
native melancholy to the idea of suicide, while the madness of 
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Antonio and Sebastian expresses itself in the idea of desperate 
fight. 

Points: —1. What is a “catch” —a “tabor”? Give an ac- 
count of the music in the play, and show the fitness of its different 
effects on the different characters. (For aid in this see ‘ Music in 
Shakespeare,’ in Music for April, 1892.) 2. Explain the allusions, 
‘‘unicorns,” “one tree, the Phoenix throne,” “ mountaineers,” with 
“wallets of flesh,” etc. 3. What is a Harpy? Give an account 
of the mention of harpies in Virgil (AZneid, 3d bk.), and ‘ Paradise 
Regained’ (2d bk.). What appropriateness to the purpose in this 
“quaint device”? 

Topic for Debate. — Do the counter-plots introduced in this act 
mainly affect events or character? 


ACT IV. 


Paper. — The Confusion of the Plotters. 

Hints : — Show how the story of Act IV. is of the smoothing 
down of all that disturbs Prospero’s designs, and foreshadows the 
complete reconciliation of the last act. The lovers, whose readi- 
ness to fall in with Prospero’s plan has made his task light so far 
as they are concerned, could only imperil his and their future by 
a premature union; and Ferdinand, having stood the test of hard 
work, is now induced, by an awed and holy mood, produced by 
art, to keep his good resolutions. Describe the mask, and show 
its meaning and fitness for Prospero’s purposes. Why is Prospero 
so disturbed at the reminder of so paltry a plot as that of Caliban 
and his associates? Is it likely that these drunken fellows could 
frame any plot that would be but as gossamer before his art? Is 
it natural that so low a creature as Caliban should show more 
intelligence than Stephano and Trinculo in disregarding Ariel’s 
“stale” set to catch them? How do you explain his superior 
caution? Describe the device employed by Prospero and Ariel to 
rout these plotters. Would it be effective on an English stage? 

Points: — 1. Explanation of classical allusions. “Hymen’s 
lamps,” “ Phoebus’ steeds,” Ceres, Iris, Juno, etc.; “dusky Dis,” 
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“Paphos,” etc. 2. The botany of Act IV. What is “stover,” 
“furze,” gorse? 3. Was Prospero’s “line” a lime-tree or a clothes- 
line? (See Rolfe, and Furness, Variorum, p. 222.) 4. Explana- 
tion of the jokes of the act. 5. Natural history on the island 
again: the “blind mole,” “barnacles” (for some curious notions 
about “tree barnacles,”’ see Furness, Variorum, p. 229), ‘‘ apes,” 
“pard,” etc. 

Topic for Debate.— Why is the punishment devised for the 
lesser plotters corporal, and for the greater ones psychical ? 


ACT V.’ 
Paper. — Prospero’s Triumph, 
Hints: —Sum up the results consummated by Prospero’s 


magic. Note Gonzalo’s account of the play, and show the ethical 
results, and Ariel’s part in Prospero’s course of reconciliation. Ex- 
plain how, if Prospero had regained his dukedom, and yet, if “all 
of us,” as Gonzalo says, had not found ourselves, the triumph would 
have been material, not ethical. Show how this effect is enhanced 
by the plan to awaken dismay and remorse in the minds of the 
evil-doers ; and how the climax in Prospero’s triumph is reached 
by the victory wrought in his own mind when he determines to 
take part with his “nobler reason ’gainst his fury” in order to 
restore his enemies to themselves. What indications are there in 
the play that Prospero was high-strung and spirited, —a revenge- 
loving Italian? Trace the effects of remorse on each of the ill- 
doers? Is there any reason to suppose that Antonio, Stephano, or 
Trinculo are repentant? Is it out of character for Caliban to be? 

Points: —1. The “ Faerie” of the play. Compare with that 
of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ (See ‘ Fairy-lore of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ PoEt-LorE, Vol. III. p. 177, April, 1891.) Victor 
Hugo notes the contrast as follows: ‘“ ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ depicts the action of the invisible world on man; ‘The 
Tempest’ symbolizes the action of man on the invisible world.” 
(See also the ‘Supernatural in Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”’ in PoET-LoRE, Vol. V. p. 490, October, 1893; in Shake- 
speare’s ‘Tempest,’ p. 557, November, 1893.) 
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2. The duration of the play. Explain how it follows the “ uni- 
ties ;” and in this connection show the probable equality of “three 
glasses” to three hours, and Shakespeare’s mistake. (Shakespeare’s 
use of nautical terms, approved by all seamen, seems to be here at 
fault in supposing a “glass” equal to one, instead of to a half, 
hour.) 

3. The game of chess and its pertinence here: Because so wise 
a father would have taught his daughter so intellectual a game; 
because Queen Elizabeth was fond of it, and it was pay excellence 
a “royal game;” or because Naples was the source and centre of 
the chess furore at just this time? 

4. Where is the scene of the ‘Tempest’ laid? Is the island 
real or unreal? (The main conjectures for a known place are 
Hunter's that it was Lampedusa, and Elze’s that it was Pantelaria. 
Both argue that each island was so situated in the Mediterranean, 
between Milan or its port and Algiers, whence the sailors landed 
Sycorax, as to suit the requirements. Elze further urges the name 
of a town on the opposite African coast, Calibia, as suggesting 
Caliban’s name.) 

5. The influence of the New World on the writing of ‘The 
Tempest,’ and all allusions traceable to it. 

Topic for Debate. —What constitutes the interest in ‘The Tem- 
pest,’ — character, dramatic situations, movement, plot, poetry, or 
moral purpose? 

CHARACTER STUDIES. 

Paper. — Prospero and his Servants. 

Hints : — With the first word Shakespeare introduces Prospero 
as one who can raise and calm such a tempest as scene i. describes, 
and the magician admits the power Miranda ascribes to him. 
Show from the story what his plans and motives were likely to 
prove. Would a sense of his own former neglect of duty be likely 
to embitter him against his brother or make him excuse him? 
Does he show signs of either? Prospero’s magic, his garment, 
books, staff. How far is his magic in accord with the popular 
notions of such art. (See ‘Prospero and Magic,’ PogtT-LorE, 


Vol. III. p. 144, March, 1891.) 
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Show Ariel’s qualities. What caused his first impatience? 
Is Prospero unnecessarily harsh and imperious with him? Aside 
from the popular supposition that spirits or familiars obeying ma- 
gicians were always reluctant to serve longer than one hour (and, 
therefore, says Scot’s ‘Discovery of Witchcraft,’ ‘“‘the magician 
must be careful to dismiss him”), how can you explain this quar- 
rel,—as a dramatic expedient giving occasion for telling Ariel's 
story, or revealing the characters of both Prospero and Ariel? 
Note, also, its further use in introducing Prospero’s second ser- 
vant, Caliban, and his story. How do you explain Ariel’s irrele- 
vant rejoinder: “Yes, Caliban, her son;” and Prospero, angry, 
“ Dull thing, I say so,” etc.? Do you think Moulton right in sup- 
posing that Prospero governs “this incarnation of caprice by out- 
capricing him ;” or Rolfe, in supposing that Prospero is irritable 
because under the strain and suspense of conducting affairs within 
three hours perfectly, and upon which accuracy hangs his future 
and the happiness of his daughter? This was also his only chance 
of retrieving his own past error. (See ‘Magic and Prospero.’) 

Contrast Ariel with Caliban. Show the skill of his first appear- 
ance as some slow-moving thing, half of water, half of earth, in 
contrast with Ariel’s second appearance as a nymph. What may 
be learned of Caliban’s traits from Miranda’s speech (as in the 
Folio, but by Rolfe and other editors given to Prospero): “Ab- 
horréd slave,” etc.? Do you think this speech should be given to 
Prospero? What signs are there of Caliban’s having a good mind? 
Do you think Prospero’s tyranny over Caliban altogether justified ? 
Is Caliban’s penitence consistent with his nature? How far does 
Ariel proceed independently of Prospero? Is he really fond of 
him? 

Topic for Debate.—Is there any bond of love between Pros- 
pero and his servants? Do the relations between them illustrate 
the impossibility of gratitude ? 

Paper. — The Lovers. 

Hints :—Is the love of Ferdinand and Miranda an enchant- 
ment caused by Prospero, or an emotion he can help, but not 
cause? If not caused by him, does Shakespeare depart from 
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magic to the detriment of the play? Would it be better, for 
example, if a love philter was introduced for consistency’s sake? 
(For literary use of the love philter, see Tennyson’s ‘ Lucretius.’) 
Does it reflect against Ferdinand’s courage that he was first 
to quit the ship? (See Rolfe’s ‘Ferdinand and Miranda,’ PoEr- 
LORE, Vol. III. p. 190, April, 1891.) Are Miranda’s speeches about 
her grandmother (92, 140) and to Caliban inconsistent with the 
maidenly innocence assumed to be characteristic of her? Do you 
consider her talk with Ferdinand (III. i.) in character? Is she 
undutiful to her father? Unmaidenly in her speedy declaration of 
love? (65, 110.) Should she be represented as ignorant or only 
innocent of the world? Describe the characters and relations to 
each other of the lovers from all that is given about them. Com- 
pare with Florizel and Perdita in ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ 

Topic for Debate.— Are Miranda and Ferdinand undeveloped 
characters whose relation to each other is more important to the 
play than they themselves are? 

Paper. — The Minor Characters. 

Hints :— Which is the most important of the lesser characters 
and why? Is Gonzalo blamable at all under the circumstances 
for following the command to turn Prospero and Miranda adrift? 
Why is Gonzalo of better cheer than his companions? What do 
you think of his philosophy in itself and as an index to his char- 
acter? Is his knowledge superior to that of his companions? 
Does he suspect the evil intent of Antonio and Sebastian? Show 
how his frankness and loyalty come out.in Act III., and how his 
uprightness is rewarded in Act V. Do you think it significant 
that he closes the play? Francisco considered as the least im- 
portant personage in the play: should his speech describing Ferdi- 
nand’s swimming be given to Gonzalo? (For some attempt to 
describe Francisco, etc., see ‘Notes on “ The Tempest,”’ PoET-LoRE, 
Vol. III. p.21, January, 1891.) The sailors considered as examples 
of Shakespeare’s skill in outline portraits. Are Stephano and Trin- 
culo more highly developed types than Caliban? Would the play 
be better if they were left out ? 

Topic for Debate. —1s Gonzalo more like Polonius in ‘ Hamlet’ 
or Kent in ‘ Lear’? 
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A STUDY OF ARTISTIC PURPOSE. 


Paper.— The Symbolism of ‘The Tempest.’ 

Hints :— Did Shakespeare typify himself as Prospero? Pros- 
pero (says Montégut) alludes to his own age, and intimates that 
the time has come for retirement to private life. What indications 
can you find that Prospero images Shakespeare? If he is so inter- 
preted, what parts may Ariel and Caliban be supposed to play? 
Is the history of the Enchanted Island and the transformation 
wrought a parallel with the history of the Stage and the transfor- 
mation Shakespeare wrought? According to Montégut, Caliban 
stands for Marlowe, Ariel for the English Genius which Shake- 
speare frees from its barbaric prison. Dowden (‘ Mind and Art 
of Shakespeare’) fancies Prospero as the great artist lacking at 
first in practical faculty, cast out therefore from practical worldly 
success ; but bearing with him Art in her infancy, the child 
Miranda, finds at last an enchanted country where his arts can 
work their magic, subduing the grosser appetites and passions 
(Caliban), and commanding the offices of the imaginative genius 
of poetry (Ariel). He supposes Ferdinand to be Shakespeare’s 
heir as a playwright (Fletcher). Lowell (‘Among my Books’) 
considers that the characters do not illustrate a class of persons, 
but belong to universal nature, — Imagination embodied in Pros- 
pero; Fancy in Ariel; brute understanding in Caliban, who, with 
his wits liquor-warmed, plots against his natural lord, the higher 
reason ; Miranda, abstract Womanhood ; Ferdinand, Youth, com- 
pelled to drudge till sacrifice of will and self win him the ideal in 
Miranda. Browning makes an incidentally interesting contribu- 
tion to this subject by symbolizing in Caliban rudimentary the- 
ologizing man, in his poem ‘Caliban.’ (See PoEtT-LoreE, Vol. V. 
p- 562, November, 1893.) 

Topics for Debate.—I1s ‘The Tempest’ an allegory? Is it in 
any sense an autobiographical play ? 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
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RECORD OF CLUB WORK. 


Boston Browning Society: Proceedings of Session 1895-96. 
— The opening meeting of this Session, held as usual at the 
Brunswick, Oct. 22, 1895, Dr. Moxom, the President, in the chair, 
was devoted to a dramatic reading of the ‘ Alkestis,’ from ‘ Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure,’ by Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson. 

The next, eightieth, regular meeting was held Nov. 26, 1895, 
Dr. Moxom presiding. 

After the reading of ‘ Ixion’ by Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman, Mrs. 
Helen Abbott Michael gave a paper upon the ‘ Conception of Truth 
among the Greeks and in Browning.’ She contrasted Browning’s 
love of truth with the Greek’s love of expediency, and showed how 
the truth ideal had been progressively unfolding through the cen- 
turies from Homer to Browning. To Browning the lying soul is 
an abomination. Browning, with Plato, yearns to come face to 
face with the absolute truth, and he believes this is possible for 
humanity only through true living. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell opened the discussion by saying that 
the Greek thought of truth as something to lead to perfection, to 
perfect beauty in sculpture, architecture, and painting. The Greek 
art is imperfect because of its very perfection. Truth to the Greek 
was also purely intellectual, while to Browning it was for the heart 
as well as for man’s whole being. 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer called attention to the vagueness of 
the Greek conception of truth before the time of Plato. Plato gave 
expression to the worship of truth. In the trinity of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, truth is the Jesus allying man to God. To 
the Greek, the divine portion in man was the truth. 

Dr. Moxom thought that Browning’s conception was allied to 
the Hebrew conception. Browning sees evil as a necessity in the 
unfolding of man’s spirit; the Greek, as a fatality. 

Mr. Kendall maintained that Browning did not believe in 
arriving at truth; knowledge is individual, hence relative. 

The eighty-first regular meeting was held Dec. 31, 1895, Mr. 














Latimer in the chair. Mrs. Arnold read a letter from Harriet 
Hosmer giving an interesting account of her acquaintance with the 
Brownings, and of the circumstances which led her to model their 
hands. Miss Comstock read selections from ‘Agamemnon’ and 
‘ Development.’ 

Mr. W. C. Lawton read a paper on ‘The Classical Element 
in Browning’s Poetry.’ He said that in spite of Browning’s early 
interest in Greek literature and his ultimate familiarity with it, 
his creative genius was essentially un-Hellenic. Hence in his 
original work we find no true picture — not even in ‘ Cleon’ — of 
Greek life, and few classical allusions. Unlike the Greek, Browning 
loved struggle, progress toward perfection; and his chief interest 
was in the inner life of man, —in soul-development, a term which 
would hardly have been understood by a Greek. 

As a translator, Browning is most successful with Euripides, 
his ‘ Heracles’ being the best single version in English of a mas- 
terly Greek drama. When he attempts to render the more difficult 
‘Agamemnon’ into English, he is often unintelligible, and fails, 
notwithstanding strikingly beautiful passages. 

But Browning was too original to be satisfied with the mere 
slavish work of the translator; and his valuable comment and 
criticism occupy the greater part of ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’ and 
‘ Aristophanes’ Apology.’ His interpretation of the former is 
stimulating, but not a finality; ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology’ is without 
a flaw in learning, and contains much of the best criticism which 
the Greek drama has ever received, but greatly needs elucidation. 

The discussion was opened by Mrs. Morse, who thought that 
in judging the translations one should always remember the aim 
of the author, and the class of readers for whom they were intended. 
They are especially valuable for one who wishes to come close to 
the original, even reproducing two of the marked characteristics in 
the style of Aschylos,—his use of compounds and of quaint 
figures. 

Mr. Collar quoted Goethe's classification of translations into 
two kinds, — those which aim to naturalize the foreign writer, and 
those which require the reader to de-nationalize himself, — and 
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thought that of the latter class Browning’s were remarkably fine 
examples. He gave examples of the conscientiousness, patience, 
and skill of the translator, and thought him at his best in the 
‘ Alkestis,’ at his worst in the ‘Agamemnon,’ where his excessive 
fidelity to the original renders his version too Greek to give 
pleasure to the average English reader, accustomed to think only 
in English. 

Mr. Kendall discussed the cause of the widely different concep- 
tions of the character of Herakles. On the one hand, as a doer of 
mighty deeds, he is naturally a heroic figure ; on the other, as these 
deeds are all feats of physical strength, he is easily presented in a 
comic light. The heroic and the comic blend so thoroughly in 
him that they are not always distinguishable, and one may obscure 
the other. He thought the Herakles of Euripides was meant chiefly 
to amuse, while there is no doubt that in Browning’s version he has 
been dignified into a great hero. 

The eighty-second regular meeting was held January 28, 1896, 
Dr. Moxom in the chair. Dr. Moxom read a selection from 
‘Cleon.’ Mr. Prentiss Cummings gave a paper upon ‘ Homer and 
Browning,’ in which he discussed the question, In what sense 
Browning may justly be called the Homer of his generation ? 

Browning is entitled to this distinction not because of the few 
superficial resemblances between the two poets; but because, while 
they differ radically, in Browning as in Homer, the life of his time 
finds its most perfect expression. 

Life in Homer’s time was simple, objective, limited in scope ; 
and the poet reflects it in a style always simple, direct, rapid, 
noble. Browning’s age was complex, subjective, infinite in aspira- 
tion ; and these are the things which inform and characterize his 
poetry. 

Homer almost never philosophizes, his thinking is given only 
in the concrete ; Browning’s mental processes are all laid bare be- 
fore us. Theoretically a rationalist, Homer was practically an 
intuitionalist, and in theology a pessimist ; Browning accepted 
positivism, though by nature an intuitionalist, and with the larger 
faith of his time was an optimist. 
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Homer glorified valor, cunning, endurance, virtues necessary in 
a warlike age; Browning’s themes are the prob/ems so character- 
istic of this nineteenth century. 

Miss Helen A. Clarke thought the unconscious idealism re- 
flected in the survival of mythic elements of Homer, blended with 
his conscious realism, make him the forefather of that conscious 
idealism and realism so completely harmonized in Browning. To 
her, Browning’s acceptance of the limitations of intellectual knowl- 
edge was not inconsistent with his intuitional theories. Artistically 
considered, she found Homer’s unity external, Browning’s vital ; 
and Homer's style rapid when compared with a style overloaded 
with epithets, but slow, when compared with the suggestiveness of 
Browning. 

Mr. Whittemore said he saw no spiritual affinity between the 
two poets, the one being objective, the other subjective. Prof. O. L. 
Triggs argued with the line of thought of the essayist, and pro- 
nounced Browning Greek because least Greek of moderns. Mrs. 
Moulton preferred to call Browning dramatic, rather than subjective. 
Dr. Moxom said that our estimate of the relative rapidity and intel- 
ligibility of Homer and Browning depends largely upon our estimate 
of what each was trying to express. Their difference in range is 
immeasurable. Homer is full of childlike philosophy ; Browning 
expresses the composite mind of to-day. Notwithstanding the 
great difficulties in ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,’ no one can say in the 
same space more intelligibly than Browning what he has said in 
that poem. 

Mrs. Collar objected to Homer’s being called a pessimist, and 
Mr. Cummings replied that he was not a pessimist by nature, only 
one in theology. 

The eighty-third regular meeting was held Feb. 25, 1896, 
Dr. Moxom in the chair. Mrs. Arnold read a selection from 
‘ Balaustion’s Adventure.’ 

Dr. Moxom then read a paper on ‘Balaustion’s Opinion of 
Euripides, which is really Browning’s opinion, and is found em- 
bedded in the two poems of ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’ and ‘ Aris- 
tophanes’ Apology.’ He gave a brief outline of these poems, and 
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contrasted the lyric charm and enthusiasm of the earlier work 
with the greater scope and power of the later. 

Owing largely to the calumnies of Aristophanes, Euripides was 
for a lung time misunderstood and misjudged. ‘ Aristophanes’ 
Apology’ might appropriately be called ‘Euripides’ Apology,’ for 
in it and its companion Browning has vindicated the art, the truth, 
and the loftiness of aim of this poet. ’ 

While Browning had a just appreciation of the other Greek 
dramatists, yet he naturally preferred Euripides ; for he must have 
felt their near kinship. He detected in the complex mind and 
character of Euripides, side by side with a keen realism, warm 
human sympathies ; behind unrest and doubt, a great love of truth ; 
and underneath a cloak of atheism, the suggestion, at least, of a deep 
Theism. In all these things Euripides is more closely related to the 
modern Shakespeare and to Browning than to his contemporaries. 

But many critics do not see in Euripides what Browning sees, 
and he is charged with giving us “beautiful misrepresentations of 
the original Greek.” This is not true either in his interpretive 
criticism, or in his translations. Much of the argument is over the 
‘ Alkestis,’ and it turns mainly upon these points: the reason for 
the sacrifice of Alkestis, the character of Admetos, and the im- 
portance of the theme of hospitality to the play. There is much 
evidence, both direct and indirect, to show that, as Browning 
implies, Alkestis died to save her husband, and he voluntarily 
accepted the sacrifice. Furthermore, that while Euripides intro- 
duced the virtue of hospitality in accordance with Greek ideas, 
yet that he may have intended to unify his drama by a grander 
theme, —the regeneration of a man through a tragic experience 
leading to self-knowledge. 

Professor Triggs opened the discussion by saying Browning 
best interprets Euripides because both are rationalists, realists, 
sophists, and democrats; both complex in mind, with warm human 
hearts. Euripides was the prototype of the modern dramatist, 
dealing with problems. Browning in no wise distorts the Greek 
drama of Alkestis, but transforms it by carrying out its possibilities, 


omitting certain farcical elements in the old play, and ennobling 
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the characters of Herakles and Admetos. He closed by setting 
before the Society Balaustion as the model critic, warm in heart, 
keen and subtle in soul. 

Mr. Latimer was then called to the chair, and the discussion 
was continued by Mr. Malloy, Mrs. Moulton, Mr. Kendall, Mrs. 
Marean, Mr. Latimer, and Miss Porter. 

In answer to Mr. Kendall’s objections that one cannot judge 
fairly of Euripides by Browning’s translation; that Admetos was 
not selfish, but forced by the gods to accept his wife’s sacrifice ; 
that the object of the play was to magnify hospitality, as the 
Greeks were wont to do; and that Browning reads modern ideas 
into it in interpreting it otherwise, — Dr. Moxom replied that he 
would judge the ‘ Alkestis’ not by Browning's translation, but by 
all good ones; undoubtedly there is the conventional glorification 
of hospitality in the play, and undoubtedly Browning’s interpreta- 
tion gives us ideas unfamiliar to most Greeks ; but the character- 
istic of Euripides is that, under the forms.and conventions of his 
time, he presses forward truths not familiar to his countrymen. 
He carries new ideas in ambuscade, and suggests truths which he 
himself did not fully grasp. 

The eighty-fourth regular meeting was held March 24, 1896, 
Dr. Moxom in the chair. 

Mrs. Webster read and commented upon some selections from 
‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies.’ 

Dr. Royce read a paper on ‘Browning’s Theism’ in which he 
said that originality in a poet is usually more significant as regards 
form than matter. Thus in Browning we find no new conception 
of the Deity ; what is original is his attitude toward the unseen 
world. 

The current conception of God is derived from three sources : 
from the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Hindoo. The Hebrew 
thought of Jehovah as the righteous ruler of the universe; with 
him the watchword was listen and obey. To the Greek God was 
the All-Knowing, the being perfect in himself, whom all things 
imitate. The Oriental emphasized the oneness of the Supreme 
Power. He was the one only reality; all else was a show or 
emanation from him. 
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Browning assumes the truths of the Greek and the Hindoo. 
He assumes as a fact power, and intelligent power working at the 
heart of things; and like Xenophanes, he cries, “It is one.” 
Having grasped intuitively this conception, he adds to it his second 
intuition, — God is love ; and he then devotes himself to an exter- 
nal study of the relations between the God of power and the God 
of love. 

The term love, as used by Browning, includes the tenderer 
affection, but is not limited to it. It is the affection of any being 
toward what he conceives to be good. The totality of human con- 
cerns which tend toward progress constitute love in us. To say 
“God is love,” means there is something in him which corre- 
sponds to everything in us; hence it is to say, He is incarnate ; for 
how otherwise could he understand humanity ? 

Browning shows a tendency in almost all minds to look beyond 
the God of power to a dim God of love. This is seen in Caliban, 
Ixion, Guido, and David. 

The presence of evil is justified with the conception of an all- 
loving God in Browning, not by getting rid of power, but by see- 
ing into the paradox of struggle and suffering. Love with him 
includes strenuousness, triumph in suffering, endless pursuit, end- 
less attainment, since endless progress. 

Professor Rand contrasted Browning’s Theism with that of 
Professor Royce; and Miss Ovington spoke of the difference 
between Browning’s love of out-of-door life and Wordsworth’s 
contemplative love of nature. 

Dr. Moxom closed by saying that in dealing with the problem 
of how the existence of absolute being can be consistent with 
evil, our poet helps us, not by making little of evil, but by empha- 
sizing it as an opportunity to develop character; and Professor 
Royce added that he treats it from the point of view of experience. 

The eighty-fifth meeting was held on Tuesday, April 28, Dr. 
Moxom in the chair. After the reading of ‘ Pheidippides’ by 
the President, Miss Scudder gave a paper upon ‘ The Greek Spirit 
in Shelley and Browning.’ So demonic is the Greek spirit that 
it has a way of blending with the master passion of each suc- 
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cessive age. The age of Addison found correctness, moderation, 
good taste, in the classic ideal; Browning and Shelley, impas- 
sioned votaries of freedom, find a spirit of adventure, experiment, 
and progress. 

But in Shelley we have Hellenism at work in revolutionary 
times ; in Browning in the peaceful age of Victoria. In Shelley 
we have a disciple of Greece ; in Browning, a critic. In Shelley 
we watch the effect of classicism on a nature essentially lyrical ; in 
Browning, on a nature essentially dramatic. 

Shelley’s nature conforms in a remarkable way to the Greek 
type. The Greek, at least in early times, unlike the modern man, 
combined an almost childlike simplicity and purity of moral instinct 
with a high degree of intellectual keenness and power; and the 
same thing is true of Shelley. His classicism is instinctive: he 
does not imitate Greek models; he moves in the world of classical 
imagination with the free grace of a native of the air. 

Moreover, Shelley is Greek inthought. His poetry is permeated 
by the Greek conception of beauty, by the Greek ideal of freedom, 
and by the Platonic philosophy. His pictures and scenes are Greek ; 
his characters, modelled in large lines of simple harmony, ab- 
stracted and generalized, are Greek ; and in his political and social 
passion for freedom, in the simplicity and wholeness of his revolu- 
tionary ardor, in his disregard of obstacles, in his ignorance of 
modern conditions, he seems singularly classic. But deepest of 
all in Shelley lies his discipleship to Plato in his ideal philosophy. 
In the ‘Symposium,’ Love is finally defined as “ the desire of gen- 
eration in the beautiful,” and this aspiration fills the song of Shelley. 
To him, as to Plato, all earthly beauty is a shadow of a substance 
unrevealed and eternal. 

Browning is not Greek by nature, but modern. He is un- 
moved by those elements in the Greek ideal which swayed Shel- 
ley’s genius. He creates, not myths, not outward beauty, but 
men ; his interest is not political. for the nation, but individual and 
spiritual ; his mind had little in common with Plato; his idea of 
love is not, like that of Shelley and Plato, impersonal — the indi- 
vidual being but a shadow of eternal beauty — but intensely per- 
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sonal; the individual is to him a substantial, final, concrete fact ; 
he agrees with Shelley in believing in aspiration as a means of 
growth, but, unlike Shelley, he thinks that possession itself leads 
to growth. 

Neither the zsthetic, nor the political, nor the philosophical 
self of Browning is pervaded by Greek thought. Yet Browning, 
the alien, has brought us from the storehouse of classic civilization 
something entirely new and genuinely Greek, which Shelley would 
never have had eyes to see nor heart to love. Browning’s attitude 
toward Greece is that of the critic, and his imagination works 
directly upon the complex social and artistic conditions of that 
ancient world. As a result, he gives us a brilliant delineation and 
criticism of Greek society —no cloudy vision of glory and free- 
dom, but a society in flux of life, where fermenting forces are at 
work. Balaustion’s first adventure gives the poetry of Greek life; 
her second, its prose. 

The eighty-sixth meeting was held May 26, 1896, Dr. Moxom 
in the chair. Mr. William C. Collar read ‘Women and Roses.’ 

Miss Charlotte Porter then gave a paper on ‘ Ideals of Woman- 
hood in Browning and the Greek Dramatists,’ in which she showed 
the tendency of ideals from the conventional toward the human. 
In Aéschylos womanhood was presented as subservient to war. 
In Sophokles womanhood is presented as subservient to paternal 
and religious authority. A®schylos presented the idea of Destiny 
as having an element of moral necessity justifying the gods from 
an ethical standpoint. Sophokles perceives that Destiny pursues 
the guiltless as well as the guilty. Yet his allegiance to the estab- 
lished order is so loyal that this does not constitute a criticism of 
the gods ; it merely leads him to declare them inscrutable, and to 
place religion and the religion-sanctioned paternal social order as 
supreme. His grandest woman, Antigone, and Elektra also, who 
is composed of the same undaunted metal, are magnified, above 
all else, as loyal daughters, and subordinated to the unifying reli- 
gious principle on which Sophokles built his plays. 

In Euripides, the shackles of subservience to myth and author- 
ity are loosened, and his humanizing touch is marked especially 
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in his women, who are presented as acting independently of force 
or authority, and frequently as making a choice based on love. 
Browning’s conception of modern ideals of woman is, like Euri- 
pides’, sceptical first of all. He suspects that not the informing 
breath of real life, but a sort of idol-making artifice, has shaped 
them, and that the ideal is better founded on a life educing self- 
knowledge, self-experience, self-control. In ‘Women and Roses’ 
he caught a dreamy glimpse of individual womanhood holding itself 
intact behind ideals; in ‘Numpholeptos’ he symbolized those 
false ideals; in ‘Fifine at the Fair’ he explored the philosophy 
of their evolution as regards love and marriage, constancy, and 


inconstancy. 
Mary C. Collar, Secretary. 


The Browning Society of Philadelphia has devoted its past 
season to a consecutive study of the representative poets from the 
Shakespearian to the Victorian era, with a reversal of the historic 
progression, so as to admit of the appropriate study of Shakespeare 
in April. 

The meetings in November were devoted to Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Matthew Arnold. December was the month selected in 
which to celebrate the Keats’ Centenary; and the intense interest 
manifested by the members of the Society on these particular 
evenings proves clearly how steadily this poet has grown in the 
world’s estimation. _Wordsworth—Coleridge and Thomson—Cowper 
were considered in January and February ; Dryden—Pope—Waaller, 
in March; and the ‘King John’ of Shakespeare was read and 
discussed at the closing meetings in April. 

The event of most peculiar interest during the season was on 
March 19, when a programme was given of original contributions 
by members of the Society. Poems were read by Francis Howard 
Williams, Harrison S. Morris, Dr. S. Solis-Cohen, and William 
Alexander Stout; essays by Miss Agnes Repplier and Miss Anne 
H. Wharton ; a story by Miss Louise Stockton, and a paper by 
Dr. Matthew Woods on ‘ The Present Status of Poetry in America.’ 

The literary selections were interspersed with musical compo- 
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sitions of Miss Laura H. Earle, Mr. E. G. McCollin, and others, 
including two charming songs of Florence Earle Coates, the Pres- 
ident of the Society. 

‘Colombe’s Birthday’ was produced at the anniversary cele- 
bration, May 7, after weeks of careful preparation, and with close 
attention to appropriate costuming and mse-en-scéne. 

On past occasions the Society has presented among its special 
features such unusual plays as ‘The Falcon,’ by Tennyson, and 
‘The Intruder,’ by Maeterlinck; but not until this season has it 
been possible to produce a drama by Robert Browning. It is 
pleasant to report that the play was a great success, and some- 
what of a surprise to those disposed to underestimate its dramatic 
possibilities. 

Owing to the limitations of the stage, it was found necessary to 
condense the play into three acts, and to eliminate some of the 
dialogue ; but the excisions were made reverently, and. with the 
effect of quickening the action and heightening the dramatic 
situations. 

An audience which crowded the New Century drawing-room 
followed attentively the story of Colombe, and warmly applauded 
the splendid lines and noble sentiment of the play. 

The complete programme of the evening was as follows : Record 
of the Year, Mrs. Matthew Woods; Prologue, read by Miss Har- 
riet Trevette Babb; the Play, in which those taking part were, 
— Miss Bedford as Colombe; Mr. Louis Frederic Scherer, Prince 
Berthold ; Mr. William Alexander Stout, Valence; Mr. A. B. 
Gordon Davis, Guibert; Mr. Paul Hector McAlister, Gaucelme; 
Mr. William M. Ellenberger, Maufroy; Mr. Albert P. Lawser, 
Clugnet ; Miss Jane Morris, Sabyne; Mr. Robert J. Ogborn, Adolf. 
The performance was under the direction of Mr. Charles Frederic 
Ziegler. 

The growth in membership during the past two or three years is 
astonishing. The number is now close on to one thousand, and so 
many are the candidates for admission that, for want of proper ac- 
commodations, it has been deemed necessary to fix a limit and 
have a “ waiting list.” 
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The following are the officers elected to serve during the Ninth 
Session, 1896-1897 : — 

President, — Mrs. Edward H. Coates. 

Vice-Presidents, — Miss Mary Cohen, Miss Anne H. Wharton, 
Miss Harriet B. Henderson, Hon. Robert N. Willson, Mr. Francis 
Howard Williams, Dr. Matthew Woods. 

Secretary, — Miss Louise R. Bull. 


Treasurer, — Miss Matilda H. Morris. 
A. S. Stout. 


Clifton Shakspere Society. — Twenty-first Session, 1895-96. 

‘t Henry IV.’ Oct. 26, 1895. 1. The connection of Shake- 
speare with the ‘ Famous Victories’ is shown by the interchange of 
the names Oldcastle and Falstaff. 2. Shakespeare’s use of prose 
in ‘1 Henry IV.’ shows that he had not yet learned to employ it 
for its highest purposes. 3. Although Shakespeare had evidently 
taken Henry IV. as his hero in English history, he yet leaves 
us with the impression that Prince Hal was a charlatan and a 
snob. 

‘Antonio and Mellida.’ Nov. 23, 1895. 1. Marston derived 
his inspiration for ‘Pygmalion’ from ‘Venus and Adonis.’ 2. If 
Marston had not sought to be impressive by the use of exaggerated 
and unnatural imagery, his high tragic power would have ranked 
him with Webster. 3. Marston is seen at his best in ‘ Eastward 
Ho!’ the genial part of which, however, must have been written 
by Chapman. . 

‘2 Henry IV.’ Dec. 28, 1895. 1. The division of ‘ Henry IV,’ 
into two special parts is perfectly justified, as each has its own 
peculiar historical significance and its own leading thought. 
2. Shakespeare’s disregard of the facts of history in ‘2 Henry IV.’ 
is no error, since it joined distant fragments into one eloquent 
truth. 3. Shakespeare, representing Falstaff as thief, coward, and 
liar, meant him to be an object for reprobation. 

‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ Jan. 25, 1896. 1. The 1602 
Quarto of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’ is a substantially accurate 
transcript of Shakespeare’s play, while the 1623 version is found to 
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have been made up from fragments procured from various sources, 
2. Shakespeare knew his royal mistress’s tastes when, in obedience 
to her command to represent Falstaff “in love,” he wrote ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 3. Evans and Caius, in ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ are satirical representations of Drayton and 
Lodge. 

‘ Antonio’s Revenge.’ Feb. 22, 1896. 1. The history of Eng- 
lish Satire is incomplete without a close study of the feud between 
Marston and Hall. 2. Marston and Chapman are conspicuous in- 
stances of the different ways in which classical learning exercises 
an influence on dramatic style. 3. Marston’s plays are a mine 
from which many an allusion can be dug which will help to illus- 
trate the works of Shakespeare. 

‘Henry V.’ March 28, 1896. 1. The structure of ‘ Henry V.’ 
shows that its composition was interrupted. 2. The success of 
‘Henry V.’ on the stage is the result of the opportunity it presents 
for spectacular effect. 3. The scene between the Scotch and Irish 
captains, in ‘ Henry V.,’ iii. 2., was inserted for the Court perform- 
ance in 1605 to please King James. 

Poems and Sonnets. April 11 and 25, 1896. 1. ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ wholly and intentionally unmoral, shows the “ art for art’s 
sake” doctrine in the furthest possible development of that idea. 
2. In ‘ Lucrece,’ Shakespeare is at once an artist and a preacher. 
3. ‘A Lover’s Complaint’ was a challenge to Spenser on his own 
ground. 4. Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ were inspired by Drayton’s 
‘Idea.’ 5. The theory that art is impersonal which is involved in 
Browning’s reference to Wordsworth’s allusion to Shakespeare’s 
‘Sonnets’ is untenable. 6. The rival poet of ‘ Sonnet Ixxxvi.’ was 
Daniel. 

‘A Woman Killed with Kindness.’ May 23, 1896. 1. Hey- 
wood’s strength as a playwright lay in understanding what is meant 
by an effective dramatic situation, and although he failed to make 
use of this in all his works, his domestic dramas are characterized 
by an unsurpassed power and genius. 2. The people in Heywood’s 
comedies are distinguished above those of all other writers by © 
nobleness of soul and strength of character. 3. The qualities 
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which gained for Shakespeare the attribute of “gentle” are more 
conspicuous in Heywood’s writings than in Shakespeare’s. 

A. S. Way, President, 

L. M. Griffiths, Hon. Secretary. 


During the winter of 1895-96 the Baltimore Shakespere Club 
held seven meetings at monthly intervals. The plays of ‘ Corio- 
lanus’ and ‘ As You Like It’ were read and discussed. The most 
important discussion of the winter was over ‘ Coriolanus,’ at the No- 
vember meeting. It was begun by, Dr. J. W. Bright, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, with remarks as to the proper method of study- 
ing the play, and weighing the criticisms of Hazlitt, Coleridge, and 
the more modern critics. He was followed by Prof. F. Kirby 
Smith in a most interesting talk upon the Latin estimates of the 
character of the Coriolanus of history, as given by Cicero, Livy, and 
other writers. At the February meeting there were read some de- 
lightful selections from the unpublished letters of Charlotte and 
Susan Cushman, written from England in 1846, 1847, and 1848, to 
the late Charles P. Manning, of Baltimore. At the March meeting 
Mrs. Erving Winslow, of Boston, read before the Club ‘ Peg Wof- 
fington.’ Prof. Locke Richardson was the guest of the Club on 
another occasion, and gave them the wooing scene in ‘ Henry V.’ 
At the last meeting Capt. H. P. Goddard, the Club President, read 
a paper upon ‘Joan of Arc and Shakespere’s Heroines in Male 
Attire.’ . #.. G. 





SOME RECENT AMERICAN VERSE.* 


I HAVE read somewhere —I think in an essay on poetry by a 
learned Frenchman — that a universal return to nature in poetry 





* Undertones, by Madison Cawein. Boston: Copeland and Day. 
1896. (75 cts.) — Lyrics of Earth, by Archibald Lampman. Boston: 
Copeland and Day. 1895. ($1.25.) The Road to Castaly, by Alice 
Brown. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1896. ($1.)—- Hills of Song, by 
Clinton Scollard. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1895. ($1.25.)— 
Apples of Istakhar, by William Lindsay. Boston: Copeland and Day. 
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was a sign of literary decay. If this is true, then Heaven help 
America, for her poets, with few exceptions, constantly celebrate 
the already much-celebrated glories of nature. One generally has 
to look long and patiently for any incidents of real human interest. 
Nature and Abstractions have let the poets loose for a holiday ; 
while Invention and the Concrete —the sterner taskmasters of 
poetry — have, peradventure, gone off on their sabbatical year. 
Holidays, however, are not altogether to be despised. Perhaps 
they do not mean so much the decay of the poetic faculty as a 
recreation needed for the toning of it up before going to work in 
dead earnest. It is only after extreme stretches of outdoor nature 
that the Frenchman’s words haunt one with the possibility of their 
truth; after the jaded appetite has in vain tried to digest some 
half-dozen poems on Pan, with all the time Mrs. Browning’s never- 
to-be-outdone lines ringing their passion and melody behind what 
seems mere type and paper by contrast; or after the contempla- 
tion of the enormous faculty possessed by one poet I could name 
of arranging his fair stock of words and his lack of ideas about 
nature in such an infinite variety of ways that he tricks the public 
and very likely himself into the belief that he is offering something 
new in each volume. 

But let one wind oneself down from the invigorating enjoy- 
ment of poets whose pages teem with the results of keen observa- 
tions of men and manners, and the various notes of these songsters 
who flutter about in the woods that clothe the base of Olympus 
are entertaining enough. Get into a holiday humor, and you are 
like enough to be wooed by their gentle warbling. Madison J. 
Cawein echoes his native wood-notes wild in a new little volume 
called ‘Undertones.’ Like Browning’s thrush, he sings his songs 
twice over, — not because any one demands that he should recap- 
ture his first fine careless rapture; on the contrary, his rehearsals 
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have resulted in a very decided improvement over his first rap- 
tures. He has educated himself in public to some purpose, and 
now can show a better fruit, if not so large. Archibald Lampman 
takes such unfeigned delight in nature, and puts so much life into 
his picturings of it, that we feel the Muse in his person is having a 
very jolly holiday indeed. 

More sober-suited is Miss Alice Brown. Her language, in 
its grave and rich harmonies, often reminds one of Coleridge’s or 
Thomson’s dignified outpourings at the shrine of nature. She 
moves among the hills and groves, the sunsets and the stars, a 
chapleted nymph seeking and finding rare beauty. Nor does she 
confine herself entirely to the contemplation of nature. She has 
many strong little poems wherein is crystallized a deep-reaching 
thought or fancy which vibrates with some mood of the human 
heart. 

Clinton Scollard paints nature in many guises with a facile 
hand. His Italian poems are especially captivating, with their 
reflections of the warm coloring and luminous atmosphere one 
always associates with Italy. His poetical interests also extend 
into the realm of humanity, as a number of entertainingly versified 
tales attest. 

It is a most unfortunate circumstance for the “ holiday 
humour” of the present reviewer that the very first poem in 
William Lindsay’s ‘Apples of Istakhar’ should be ‘Great Pan 
is Dead.’ It at once suggests Mrs. Browning’s poem ‘The Dead 
Pan,’ and in the refrain, “‘ Great Pan is dead” ending every stanza, 
is more than an imitation, since Mrs. Browning uses exactly the 
same refrain several times in her poem. The impression gained 
of a lack of inventiveness, so unblushingly confessed at the outset, 
is not much modified by a further perusal of the book, which 
abounds in the usual commonplace themes, not illuminated by any 
particular brilliancy of setting. 

It is like a fresh morning breath to come after this upon 
Hannah Parker Kimball’s little volume, ‘Soul and Sense.’ The 
best of her poems give one the impression of having been seen in 
a flash. She “ with a ‘look you’ vents a brace of rhymes, and in 
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there breaks the sudden rose herself.” She marshals her forces 
of language with dainty skill, — her climaxes often being produced, 
not by a search for far-fetched images, but by the simplest of words, 
though so related as to have just the proper allusional force. The 
result is clear-cut and striking. An example of what is meant is 
in the little poem ‘The Sower,’ in which fine cumulative effects 
are secured by the use of the very simple words, “ Black little 
seeds,” and “ They grow.” Her volume is well named, for, inter- 
twined with the external sense, is always a delicate symbolism, 
making each poem suggestive of much more than it says. Nature 
does not often have Miss Kimball’s undivided attention. Usually 
it serves as the “corolla safeguard” for some human thought or 
aspiration, as in the exquisite little gem, ‘The Smoke,’ or ‘The 
Fading of the Light.’ Along with the inevitableness of the form 
goes an earnestness of thought betokening reserve-power, which 
ought to mould this young poet’s future work in forms original 
and beautiful. 

Richard Burton’s ‘Dumb in June’ has already reached its 
second edition ; and if the fine quality of the verse is the warrant 
it ought to be for popularity, it should continue to have an ever- 
increasing number of friends and admirers. The initial poem is 
full of the haunting passion and melody of a poet-soul whose music 
is pent within his own breast in spite of the wondrous beauty 
of June-nature filling him with deep emotions, but not with the 
power of expression. If dumbness could always give vent to its 
longings in such streams of molten music as Mr. Burton has 
poured out in this poem, it would have nothing to complain of. 
This note of unfulfilled aspiration recurs several times, and is 
always mated with exquisitely graceful verse. A pearl among 
the shorter poems is a little love-song called ‘ Values.’ ‘Across 
the Fields to Ann’ is a charming bit of verse, as quaint as it is 
original in its defence of the much-slandered Ann. The quality 
most noticeable in these poems is the constant rise and fall of 
subtile music, striking for its melodiousness rather than for 
strength, though that Mr. Burton can command strength when he 
wants to is evidenced by much of his poetry which has already 
appeared in magazines. 
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Another volume of verse notable for its skilful management 
of form is ‘The Pilgrim and Other Poems.’ Four sonnets—‘A 
Friendship, ‘Separation,’ ‘Absent,’ and ‘Thus Far’—are espe- 
cially happy in their expression of the tenderness of friendship. 
‘A Smiling Demon of Notre Dame’ and ‘A Letter’ stand out as 
being perhaps the most original in a book all of which is above the 
average. C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





HAVE the songs Browning puts in David’s mouth, in ‘ Saul,’ 
any Hebrew prototypes? Referring this query to Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, he sends us the following reply : — 

“TI regret that I cannot answer with absolute positiveness. But 
I give you my answer as the result of careful consideration and 
some investigation. I believe, then, that David’s songs in Brown- 
ing’s poem ‘Saul’ are the inspired melodies of our 19th century 
David rather than the songs of Israel’s poetic Shepherd-King. 
However, if I may judge from the soul-ecstasy which they afforded 
me —the Jewish minister —I would say that these songs are, if 
not distinctively Jewish, at least in fullest accord with the spirit 
of Judaism. Or, let us rather claim that Truth is sectless, even as 
it is sexless and above the limitations of Time and Country. 

“ While, then, I believe that these melodies in ‘ Saul’ were not 
current among the Jews of old,—I know that they would serve 
well to express beliefs and ideals characteristic of the best minds 
among the Jews of to-day.” 


To Tue Epitors, — There is an event in Mahah Yaza-win his- 
tory that bears some resemblance to the casket scene in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ and which may be of interest to readers of 
POET-LORE. 

A captive princess called Shin-saw-boo planned a love intrigue 
with two yahans named Damma-bahla and Damma-saydee, by whose 
aid she “ succeeded in escaping to Rangoon, where in no very great 
time she was placed on the throne, and built a golden monastery 
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for the two holy men to live in. Out of gratitude she wished to 
raise one of her two friends to share the throne with her, but the 
choice was a hard matter, for they were both equally well favoured, 
and no man could say which was the more learned. She resolved 
therefore to put their wit to the test and to abide by the issue. 
The two holy men were summoned to her audience-chamber, where 
before her throne were placed two alms-bowls : one perfectly empty 
and plain, but decorated with the royal insignia ; the other more 
elaborately worked and full of the choicest delicacies. The rivals 
were bidden to place themselves, according to their liking, by one 
or the other. Damma-bahla chose the juncates, but the wiser 
Damma-saydee walked straight to the royal thabeht. The latter 
therefore received the hand of the queen after he had left the 
order.” —See Shway Yoe: ‘ The Burman, His Life and Notions.’ 
London, 1896, pp. 561-563, where the story is told at length. 


Tuley Francis Huntington. 
LAKE Forest, III. 
March 26, 1896. 


Epitors PoET-LORE: Emily Dickinson writes :— 


“ Nature rarer uses yellow 
Than another hue ; 
Saves she all of that for sunsets, — 
Prodigal of blue, 


‘* Spending scarlet like a woman, 
Yellow she affords 
Only scantly and selectly, 
Like a lover’s words.” 


Are not the sunsets a part of nature? William Morris writes : 
“ The yellow blossoms which are so common in Nature.” Spenser: 
‘* Then came the Autumn all in yellow clad.” Thomson: “ Autumn 
nodding o’er the yellow plain.” Science, in the person of Asa 
Gray, says: “ Of all colors of flowers, white, pale yellow, and yel- 


low are the most common.” —‘ Botanical ‘Text Book,’ vol. ii. p. 453. 
Having lived in Kansas, the Sunflower State, the lines struck 
me at once as untrue. Ida Ahlborn Weeks. 


Aside from the mere question whether yellow is a predominant 
color in flowers or not, which is not strictly in point, is it not 
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probable that artists would confirm Emily Dickinson in noticing 
the relatively infrequent appearance of yellow in the total aspects 
of outdoor nature, compared with blue, purple, gray, and green, 
for example ? 


FIREFLIES: A LITTLE REVERIE, 


Nicut, and July! Day and July have gone before, and, through 
a veil of shimmering haze, the sun has glared pitilessly on town 
and country. Yet even as the sun in golden glory bids the world 
a farewell it is scarce loath to receive, a gentle, loving breeze 
comes from its retreat in the southwest, and bids the world rejoice 
in night and July. 

The breeze greets the hillside, whose fields of bearded grain 
answer the greeting with gentle, swaying motion, and faint, sweet, 
rustling music, which the fireflies love. 

They come from far and near, and are dancing with noiseless 
motion to the music of the rustling of the bearded wheat. 

Was ever floor more beautiful? Was ever music better ? 

In and out, up and down, the tiny stars of light flash. 

Two, weary for a while of dancing, flit aside to rest, and from a 
heavy head of wheat silently watch the others. For a moment 
they look from the motion before them to the stillness above, and 
wonder to each other: Do the great stars never weary of their 
ceaseless, changeless course through time and space? Do they 
never envy us our wilful flittings, light and darkness, motion and 
rest, changes “made as our fancy wills? Happy are we fireflies! 
And again they join the dance with the breeze and the bearded 
grain. And the stars, looking down through their powerful, long- 
distance telescopes, and knowing not envy, enjoy the beauty of 
fireflies, the breeze, the bearded grain, the world, night, and July. 

Mary Harned. 
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THE FAVORITES OF FORTUNE. 





PS peta N the steady glare of the all-enveloping white light that 
we Wie poured down from the unflecked blue and filled the 
Pp << dome of heaven from zenith to circumference, with 
- the slow soundless lift and fall of the glassy sea be- 
neath, the complete windless silence, that seemed to strangle 
thought, and the long stretch of glittering, burning sand, unre- 
lieved by rocks or pools or shadows, the scene looked more deso- 
late and horrible than it could possibly have looked under the 
blackest storm-clouds with the sea beating the precipitous gray 
cliffs in thunderous fury. The harsh, pitiless blaze of the sun 
seemed to intensify the solitude by allowing no detail of the scene 
to lurk in obscurity or restful uncertainty. There was absolutely 
no refuge for the palled imagination from the arid sadness of this 
enchanted monotony. The sharpness with which everything was 
defined and revealed, without a vestige of tender shadow and 
mystery, seemed to be a cruel trick of Nature’s to thrust forward 
her unpitying penury. The seeming painted unreality of every- 
thing in this fierce light of full revelation forced the mind sadly to 
48 
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realize Nature’s indifference to human anguish and misery, as a 
new and real spiritual sorrow. In her more tender moods of mys- 
tery, Nature cozens our credulous imaginations until we almost 
flatter ourselves with the thought that the wild winds and gentle 
zephyrs are our spiritual contemporaries, sweetly oblivious that 
they will whisper and whistle the same old beguiling stories to the 
rank weeds above the forgotten spot where our cold, unresponsive 
ashes mingle with the earth. But, in such a scene as this, in 
which Nature, in a ghastly stifled silence, blabs the secret of her 
eternal and stupendous indifference, the human mind seems to 
beat in frenzy against its prison. walls. 

A few sea-birds circled slowly, and it appeared dejectedly, in 
the still torrid air. 

Besides these there was one other living creature, one shud- 
dering, suffering, quick thing, bent beneath this palpable night- 
mare of mid-day ; but so rigid and immobile that at a little distance 
one might mistake it for some fantastic shape of seaweed or drift- 
wood thrown up by the sea in a wild night of storm, 

A strange, uncouth figure crouched in the fickle, diaphanous 
shadow of an abrupt, jagged tooth of rock, which alone broke the 
even surface of the sun-baked expanse of silver sand that formed 
the floor of the bay. His knees were drawn up to his chest, in- 
side the circlet made by his long knitted fingers, and his chin 
rested between them, with his head thrown sharply forward, so 
that he presented a strange and grotesque appearance, staring 
with starting eyes at the blinding light. His uneasy posture sug- 
gested one of those couchant monsters the old Gothic architects 
used to scatter over medieval cathedrals ; and, coming suddenly 
upon this strange crouched figure, from behind this huge monolith, 
rough-hewn in some great upheaval of Nature, and getting a swift 
lightning-flash from the depths of those staring, slumberous black 
eyes, alone in that solitude, beside that slow heaving sea of hor- 
rible enchantment, one would have started back with a quick 
apprehension as to whether it was that of a human being or some 
strange creature from the dark clump of woods on the headland. 

The hair hung in long matted masses over the face and shoul- 
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ders, the ears being completely hidden, and the face itself shrouded 
with such a thick, tangled mask of beard, wellnigh covering the 
cheek-bones, and leaving the strange wild eyes alone peering 
forth, that the semblance of humanity was somewhat more dis- 
quieting than assuring. But those eyes would at once dissipate 
the doubt, though they might not wholly banish alarm ; for they 
were such eyes as never were in any but a human face. They 
were eyes filled with a wild sorrow, dimmed and darkened with the 
voiceless tumult of passionate yearning no brute could ever know, 
the deep, corroding anguish of soul which is but rarely seen even 
in human faces, and which, when seen and understood, shakes the 
reason of common men, content with the outward show of things; 
for it holds a hint of a force and mystery the wits of mankind can 
feel but never fathom, a fitful light that sometimes struggles to the 
windows of the mind out of the torn and torturing spirit within. 
For hour after hour these tortured,.sorrow-maddened eyes were 
fixed tensely, though with the hesitant inconstancy of outworn 
mind and body, upon the half-circle of the horizon, out over the 
huge, lazy, noiseless undulations of the variegated sea, on whose 
bosom the formless, glistering reflection of the high, invisible white 
sun rose and fell like a Titan shield of blinding, shimmering, molten 
metal. Every now and again he averted his rapt wandering gaze 
from the glare of the unruffled brazen sea with a gesture of be- 
numbed despair that needed no words to express its contempt and 
blasphemy. But the immense musicless swell, flux and reflux, 
unbroken by any sail or eddy or shadow, melting into the harsh 
luminous white of the unclouded sky, held an irresistible sensuous 
fascination for him wholly apart from his hope, and his tense 
eyes reverted to it with a fierce avidity in which there was neither 


expectation nor peace. 
* * * 


The long tropical afternoon wore away until the sun sank 
slowly in the west, and as it declined, white and gray fleecy clouds 
crept into the north and southeast, drifting and lowering with 
their grateful burden of wind and rain. As the sun toppled be- 
hind the black cedars on the bold scarp of the rocky promontory, 
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throwing a crimson pathway across the bay to the lone watcher’s 
feet, a puff of wind stole across the water and lightly brushed his 
fevered brow like an elfin kiss. 

He sprang to his feet, and, throwing his arms aloft, swayed to 
and fro with passion, his body stiff and rigid, his eyes fixed sea- 
ward, his lower jaw dropped, gasping for air, and his beard 
stained with froth. He waited, his eyes moving over the glittering 
waters in restless agitation. The swell had died out, and, yes, 
there it comes! — adown the radiant pathway between the setting 
sun and the shore, a ripple of shifting crimson and saffron, the 
sweet murmur of moving waters, the strengthening breeze! 

As the sun dropped suddenly below the Pacific, leaving the sky 
and sea ablaze, the man broke into a wild laugh that had some- 
thing weird and maniacal in it. Then he stood with his tattered 
garments fluttering in the breeze, watching the slowly gathering 
purple clouds which were already deepening and mellowing the 
tints in the rippling tide that had now turned to the flood. 

As the wind freshened, he threw off the formless sacking that 
hung about his shoulders, and catching up a staff that lay at his 
feet, began to pace aimlessly and restlessly to and fro on the 
strand, beating the water like.a child as he swished through the 
shallows with his bare legs. The flood-tide crept perceptibly 
farther and farther up the shore toward the sheer wall of rock 
that towered above the watcher and the sea; and as he paced back 
and forth, waving his arms and staff, he danced and leaped for joy. 
For had not the wind come again? And he had told himself a 
thousand times in the black despair of that long white day that 
the wind had died with the dawn forever. Every now and again 
he plunged to his middle in the pools that formed and deepened 
with every leap and roll of the babbling tide, and shouted at the 
top of his lungs to get his voice thrown back to him from the dim 
mysterious cliffs beetling above him in. the purpling light. 

It was a conceit of his that the echo came from the other side 
of the world; and even in the reaction of feeling that came with 
the echo, he derived a sad pleasure from it. His head was some- 
times thrown back with hair and beard streaming to catch the full 
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force of the moist-laden wind; and then bent low as if to catch the 
half-hushed cadences that stole Jike grace notes into the silences 
between the liquid crash of the sidling breakers, from a thousand 
receding, sibilant, purring tongues. Ah, as he paced restlessly to 
and fro he laughed with and cursed them in turn,—low mocking 
tongues, whispering in tenderest tones of a joy and freedom inde- 
scribable, egging the stifled spirit on to find utterance in a clamor 
of wildest exaltation and aspiration ; and then assailing the mind 
with the most palpable tinkle of preoccupied indifference, a stifled 
gurgling laugh of irony. All this the murmuring sea and wind sang 
in the castaway’s ears and heart, and even greater madness than this, 
— madness bound up with hungry human love and wild passion. For 
he was a poet; and the poet’s soul is possessed by and echoes all 
the wanton joy and mystery and sadness of Nature; and the sad- 
der the poet’s heart, the fitter instrument it is to catch Nature’s 
mystic sounds and meanings, the nearer and closer he is to her 
wild waywardness, the more he sees and hears, the more he is in- 
toxicated with her beauties, and the more willingly and bitterly 
deceived with her delicious mockeries. 

The castaway hugged the tide as if loath to yield the dominion 
of the shore to the wheedling, melodious, wailing old sea-mother; 
but two tongues of the sea crept so far up the beach that they 
threatened to cut off his retreat, and he moved mechanically up the 
incline to the dry sand, under the shadow of the cliffs, and out of 
immediate reach of the blinking, crafty tide. As he stood there 
watching the moon rise,—the vague and fluttering sickle faintly 
outlined against the clear blue twilight,—the light faded out of 
his face, and the furrows about his eyes bunched up again. The 
wind still blew in gusts across theocean. It was as fragrant and coy 
as before, but its coolness was tantalizing, it was so dainty sweet, 
and between the gusts the fierce sting of the day still lingered 
in the air, and the promise of rain was drifting off to the north 
in long, lazy clouds. The half-delirium that had possessed him 
had died out as suddenly as it had come, and given place to a mood 
more in consonance with the usual tenor of his bitter reflections. 
All day with moveless, soundless lips he had cursed and raged at 
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his miserable fate, and the God of ironies that left him to suffer, 
under the pitiless sun, chained to the shore by fear and hope, torn 
and crushed by barren passions and the painful passage of irrevo- 
cable days. In the agony of his despair his mind had held no con- 
sistent conceptions. A sceptic and unbeliever, his spirit craved a 
miracle, and praying for peace and death he was haunted with a 
vivid horror that the day would never end, that the wind would 
never be born again. 

With the one stifling need that had engrossed his dumb, ach- 
ing mind with torture throughout the age-long day partly satisfied, 
the old dominant torment of hoping and hopelessness, the old spir- 
itual hunger of the man and the poet, shot through with human 
passions, and the ceaseless babblement of unreconciled and irrec- 
oncilable despair that shook the reason,—all returned with the 
overmastering force of a flood, the more bitter for the ecstasy of 
his brief moment of forgetfulness and joy. 

Then there came a lull and abstraction, a preoccupation caught 
from the shifting sheen upon the water, or the red fulgency of an 
early star. He smiled to find himself swung out of the orbit of his 
sorrow by such a trifle, and railed at himself for abandoning even 
his misery and resentment, like a child, for a flash of color. But 
then he remembered the potency of such remote distractions, even 
at the passing of most dear ones, even in death dungeons, and he 
shrugged his shoulders at the irony of life, that will not even allow 
the spirit to destroy itself in its sorrows. 

The distraction put a strain of fortitude into his mood, and, 
watching the shuttle of light on the bosom of the waters, there 
came of a sudden the old familiar music of sorrow, welling up and 
overwhelming all else. The peace of sorrow’s surcharge of sorrow 
seized him, and as his eyes sought the sea without passion, his 
thoughts found a broken and unconscious utterance on hislips. It 
was an old habit of his to commune with himself and try his verses 
on his ear aloud, but he flushed, half startled at the sound of his 
own voice this time ; for he had not willed to make his soul articu- 
late. And there was aloving mellowness in his voice, lingering 
with sweet pain over the sad words, that sounded strangely in his 
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ears and brought a smile to his lips. It awakened those sweet 
memories of the old irreclaimable days that give a temporary 
oblivion of the present in old dulled sorrows lived again. 

He gasped and tried to stifle his thought, for he knew the end 
of this path that began in flowers, and led to torment. He had 
tasted its aftermath of futile passion many times, and he struggled 
to force back the tide of wild music that charmed and led his spirit 
captive in the magic of its own miseries, and then left him to face 
them anew with the bitterness of his own poetic conception added 
to the reality. So the poet suffers both in silence and utterance. 

Weaving his woes into the linked melody of words whose very 
sadness breathed peace, he could weep in compassion ; but when 
the song died suddenly on his lips, his eyes grew hot and dry in 
thinking how much more piteous and true was dumbness than rich 
speech. But then these snatches beguiled the long hours and he 
sang them for the soul’s sake that compelled them. 

He paced to and fro again; and as the verses fell trippingly 
rounded from his lips, he halted to write lines or special words, that 
clutched his heart with their beauty and meaning, upon the sand 
with the end of his staff. Sometimes the line halted for a word, 
and he wrote one after another on the sand until it flashed into his 
mind in the rolling of all the lines over and over on his tongue, 
and then he shook with strange laughter as he drew the characters 
in nervous haste on the sand; and, murmuring and shouting the 
completed lines repeatedly, he wrote them over and over, between 
laughter and tears. 

In a little while he was as completely absorbed in his employ- 
ment as any child at play. Crooning his verses tirelessly over in 
an intoned recitative, that swelled and deepened with passion and 
faded thin and wistful with pathos, he strode back and forth, his 
eyes upon the characters on the sand. Every now and again he hesi- 
tated and stopped with an air of vexation, and altered a word here 
and there, and then he recited the whole over aloud to try it anew 
on his ear ; and so he passed through all moods and found tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of self in this mimic passion of which the stuff 
was partly of his life, and partly wildest fantasy. 

* * * 
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The sea crept farther and farther up the beach, answering his 
voice with its tender babble. Suddenly it pounced, with a little 
cry of treachery, upon his verses. The ringing music died on his 
lips in a stifled, answering cry, and then, smiling at the havoc, his 
arms dropped to his sides. 

“ Ah, yes, my God!” he said, under his breath, shaking his 
head, “‘ we may upbraid, in our loneliness and desolation, but Thou 
hast not forgotten us. Thou holdest the measure of our days and 
hopes ; and, forgotten by all the world, by all we love, there is no 
place so remote and desolate, no spiritual isolation so dark, no 
solitude so horrible, but that time will forget to seek us out. And 
this is the fashion in which old Father Time keeps his record, — 
by obliterating our loves, our hopes, our pains and fears, our 
works, everything that held the intangible spirit. To be—to 
think, only to be the mock of thought! To walk a spirit, a poet, a 
god, in the midst of Nature, and die silent, like a beast, crushed by 
this smiling tragedy of beauty. But am I alone even here? Per- 
haps, after all, the sea takes my songs and sings them over there 
among men. If it is so, old sea, greedy, wicked, old sea, take all 
my songs and welcome; for I would men should sing my songs. 
She, too, may listen to your beguiling and think of old days. But 
these are songs to break hearts. Though some men and women 
have no more heart than the sea, that cares for neither prayers nor 
songs. Oh, monstrous envy, that will leave no record of my songs, 
—my lost soul’s songs! What, then, are you crooning in my ears? 
Are not all your songs dead men’s songs? So much babbling and 
no secrets. Come, tell me your secrets. Confess, you hoary 
hypocrite. Tell me what you have done with all the beautiful 
thoughts I have written here on the sand day after day and month 
after month. Then, hush! Maybe the wind will throw me a 
palpable voice and laugh from that dear world. Dear God! Send 
me the voice that I loved. Hush! while I throw them a song — 
a song to still hearts and make men look into each other’s faces to 
find God. Perhaps if I could find the God of my childhood in the 
smiling, pitiless drama of nature, I could die content in silence. 
But I yearn to possess the hearts of men. The God of my reason 
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cares not for my songs, and yet Nature has made me a péet of 
sorrow. I was so in the streets of London, and here I am the 
rebel against this damned eternal silence of Nature. Here alone I 
have worshipped, and I am left a prey to my doubts. Oh, if I were 
sure that death were all! But, old sea, you roar your own songs so 
heedlessly that only my own heart hears mine. I never thought I 
could learn to hate your tenderness at the flood. It is true that 
you sing your songs on both shores, and perhaps she sometimes 
hears and thinks of the music I made of them. There is solace, 
too, in their sad, changing monotony. But, O God, is this all the 
answer you will vouchsafe to my piteous prayers, —the songs of a 
soul damned with impossible hopes? Is there no cure then for 
hope but death ?” 

He sank down upon the sand and wept. The sea crept farther 
and farther up the beach until it laved his feet, leaping and rippling 
about him with tender caresses. The thought flashed through his 
mind to make an end of his tormenting thought, —to wade into 
the sea and swim out until he sank with exhaustion. He sprang 
to his feet, and, flinging aside his staff and rude cloak, he dashed 
into the long stretch of shallow water. 

In his quick run, with the water splashing about him, snatches 
of his song held his mind with a new spiritual significance, and, 
joying in their solemn beauty, he laughed aloud at the thought 
that such a spirit should be quenched forever ; but as he strode on 
with slower steps, the laugh died on his lips as the monotonous 
break of the sea on the beach recurred to him. It reminded him 
somehow of the tolling of bells. 

“ At least,” his waning faith whispered, “it will be an escape 
from the torture of the creative mind, with its wild passion to 
wring the secret of the spirit in life from the implacable show of 
nature. | The probability with a God of ironies is that which the 
hope rebels against, — annihilation, peace. ‘That which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth beasts,’ saith the Preacher.” 

* * * 

A piercing, human cry broke the stillness, —a long, strange 
woodsman’s cry. 
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The runner hesitated, with a gasp and a start, as if hit with a 
bullet ; and then, with a smile of recognition, he whispered, half 
aloud, “ I had forgotten Aim.” 

He wheeled around and threw a swift glance into the purpling 
gloom hanging over the cliff and the beach. The cry was repeated, 
and he turned in the direction of the sound, and saw the dark figure 
of a man standing out against the gray of the cliffs side, midway 
between the top and the beach. The man was beckoning to him. 
Without answering the cry, he shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
once more to the sea. 

Again the cry rang out, and there was something in its wild, 
piercing note that arrested the listener. He swung about and 
shouted back. A response came from the man on the cliff, who 
waved his arms and descended at a run the narrow path winding 
down the cliff. 

The other awaited him. Some of his lines still lay out of reach 
of the tide, and in a fury of inarticulate despair that had seized 
upon his mind, he, for the moment, could not believe he had ever 
been a poet, and began to turn their serene fortitude of spirit into 
bitter ridicule, as if they were those of another hand. “O God!” 
he muttered, “ break down my prison bars in the western sky, and 
restore to me my portion of joy and bitterness in the world of men. 
A sail! a sail! Are we never to see a sail again? To live and rot 
and die upon this shore, with all my songs ungarnered — oh, what 
a fate! Oh, how I envy every poor wretch who can at least peddle 
his songs in the taverns, and sometimes even there touch sorrow’s 
heart with sorrow. Poetry is born of men and their passions and 
tragedies. Awful Nature, with her frank indifference to all the 
concerns of her pawns!—who can write poetry in her austere 
presence? Oh, beautiful, immoral Nature, we can poetize you 
through a tavern window, but in the desert your shadow is too 
chill and grim! O God! have mercy upon me! From this hell 
of changing tides and seasons, of unending monotony, empty days 
and nights and silence, deliver me!” 

He broke off as the other man sprang breathlessly out of the 
path and greeted him. 
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“Well, Harding?” 

“Well, Anstruther. It has been a long watch.” 

“Yes, the hours are long in this cursed island, with only the 
sun to keep time.” 

A silence fell between them. The poet nodded his head 
abstractedly, and Anstruther felt vaguely how tame and common- 
place this speech was, after the surge of emotion that had pos- 
sessed him as he was descending the cliff's side. There seemed 
to be a constraint between them. 

“ The irony of life ordains that we shall have dread companions 
in our thoughts, and so idle hours hang heavily upon us.” 

Anstruther turned his eyes from the sea and looked straight 
into the eyes of his companion with something of an effort. 

“ Are you going mad, Harding, with your brooding ?” 

“Perhaps. Are we not all more or less mad in this enchanted 
world? Are you not mad about gold, gold, gold? And if the 
whole of the hillside up there is gold, it cannot buy you a soul. 
It cannot even give you any understanding of my verses, any 
glimpse of my heart, though we are imprisoned here together. It 
cannot lengthen your days, or cure disease or heartache, or buy - 
love, or make you capable of love. It is sympathy the heart 
craves. This I cannot afford you, for your sorrow, as mirrored in 
your hopes, is petty compared to mine. And yet, of course, it is 
real, for it is your conception of life. Sympathy you cannot give 
me, for my sorrows are unreal to you. The world to you means 
pleasure, self-gratification,— your appetites are in rebellion, and 
you turn to God. The world to me means the life of the spirit, 
the search for Truth and God, and I am thrust by chance into the 
arms of Nature’s God, who cares not for such things. ’Tis the 
bitterest irony of fate that we two of all aboard that vessel — we 
two, who have no thought or sentiment in common but the desire 
to escape from hence and each other’s company — should be 
thrown together in this maddening solitude. And yet, in the bitter- 
ness of the silence and solitude, I have often prayed for the end of 
the watch to look again upon your human face. And then, and 
then, at last you came, — a man absorbed in dreams of wealth and 
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power. All the passions of the soul are unknown and unreal to 
you, and you have deafened me with chatter about the golden glory 
that would be yours, if we were taken off. The real tragedy of our 
situation does not exist in your mind. Truly, you have learned 
nothing from being so close to God. And as for me —Iam going 
mad with my lesson. To be cast away here —a poet, bursting 
with love for all humanity — was surely bitterness enough ; but the 
irony is capped when solitude is companioned by a man without 
a soul. We only meet to eat and ask for news that never comes. 
We have no spiritual communion. We are doubly alone by being 
together. In the midst of this dread silence, you babble perpet- 
ually of gold, and —” 

“Stay, Harding, I have always been a man of the world, and I 
have lived almost solely for myself. Habit is master of our minds, 
and monotony breeds brooding. It is true that my passion to be 
freed from this place has scarcely helped me to any comprehension 
of your regrets and sorrows — so futile and unreal and fantastic in 
my ears. A man who has always taken one world at a time, and 
accepted the flings and arrows of Fortune as they came, I find a 
gold mine and it turns my head. This is a great fact that would 
change the world for me, if I could get back to England; and you 
laugh because the clink of gold in my ears drowns your fantastic 
songs. They are mere words —and there is a gold mine in the 
hillside. There is something, too, in the dream of power that is 
intoxicating. In a way, it makes grim poets of us men of action 
and ambition. All great passions are a sort of monomania, I sup- 
pose; and that gold mine up there has fairly eaten up my imagi- 
nation since the day of its discovery. I must tell some one about 
what I shall do when God is good. Why, it is gold alone that 
enables us to live poetry! All my life I have longed to be rich; 
and now my desire is fulfilled, and fulfilment denied. Gold enters 
into every waking moment, and haunts my dreams. But—” 

“T know all this. I am tortured with the chink of gold on 
your lips — I —” 

“ But let me tell you, will you? I am not a mere gold idolater, 
as you suppose me. God, you wrong me! Don’t laugh! —for 
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God’s sake, don’t laugh ! — here in this lonely place. It sounds hor- 
rible. And let me tell you — my heart stood still when I saw you 
out there in the water. I knew in a flash what it meant —and for 
the first time I realized what it would be never to look upon your 
face again — to be here alone with the sea and woods and sky. I 
should go stark, staring mad alone. We men of the world may not 
have the keenest sense of moral obligation and human sympathy ; 
but solitude is madness and death to us.” 

“ Alone with your gold god and the God of ironies. Ah, well, 
it must soon be, for I am worn out with suffering.” 

“Oh, no, Harding, you are too noble, too unselfish ever to 
desert me thus. Fate has thrown us together for a purpose — to 
comfort each other, until we are taken off. I look upon our being 
thrown together as a sign that God in His mercy has not forgot- 
ten us. In His own time God will answer our prayers. How 
could you have thought of destroying yourself and leaving me to 
face the dawn and the sunset alone? To stare all day across the 
sea, to hear nothing but the swish of the breakers, the rustling of 
the trees, and the cries of birds; never to see.a human face, to be 
always alone —to shake with fear under the burden of silence, 
and start even at my own shadow. Ah, no,— you must not talk 
so! I should go imbecile, despairing, daft. You must be des- 
perate to have gone so far, and — and —I must have been gold 
mad to have been so utterly barren of comfort and sympathy. 

“ But you know the horror of the long days in this place 
makes the mind prey upon itself; and the life I have lived has 
made me deaf and blind in my selfishness. Come, Harding, you 
must play the Stoic, or my weaker spirit must play the craven. 
Come, come — take my hand, and tell me you did not mean to 
abandon me in this horrible silence. Tell me you won’t think of 
that again, and I’ll try to keep watch over my gold-bewitched 


tongue.” 
“The truth is, Anstruther,” the other replied, with the brusque- 
ness of rising emotion, — “ the truth is, I had forgotten you.” 


“‘ There, there,” Anstruther interrupted with a sob in his husky 
voice, taking Harding’s hand, and pressing it in both his own, — 
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“there, Harding, I understand. I cannot always comprehend the 
poet and his sorrows, and we are far apart in thought; but I 
understand the man who feels that the bottom has dropped out of 
the world for him. I have been in that mood myself — and in a 
livelier place than this. 

“‘T remember once being in desperate straits in London, and, 
as Fate would have it, the luck was against me, and — well — I 
was caught cheating at cards. I was younger then, and, after a 
youth of miserable poverty, fiercely envious and ambitious; and 
this knavery was simply a shrewd shift, learned from scrupulous 
men of affairs, to tide me over a critical moment in my fortunes. 
Mixed with my shame and sense of ruin, there was a keen resent- 
ment against the social code that made the accident of my lowly 
birth and poverty an invidious bar to my honorable advancement. 
You know England, and its worship of the golden snob. You 
have been a poor poet there, and know how Mammon can charm 
the Muses. In the midst of the clamor I fled from the room and 
out into the street. I hurried along the back streets, avoiding the 
midnight crowd, down to Westminster Bridge. I lurked in the 
shadow between the lamps, waiting for a break in the straggling 
throng, to clamber to the parapet and drop over. Well, I was just 
going, when a woman laid a hand on my coat-collar. I looked up. 
She was a common prostitute ; but my heart throbs now at the 
memory of her wild, beautiful eyes. We turned and walked away 
together in silence. Somehow she held me enthralled. I told her 
my story that night like a child, and she gave me a precept to live 
by: Live for what is nearest. It is a low philosophy, and I have 
lived it as such; but I see now how it could be raised and en- 
nobled. Let us try it, and try to make each other better. Even 
she, a witch in worldly wisdom which she did not practise, put 
some vague moral purpose into my life. Perhaps if we live for 
what is nearest, we shall find some solace for what we have lost — 
until God gives us back our liberty.” 

Harding, who had listened with averted head, turned witha 
quick, impulsive gesture of contrition. 

“‘ My God, Anstruther, you have shamed me. In the arrogance 
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of the poet I have forgotten the man. I see now what a poor, piti- 
able wretch I have been. I have upbraided you for a lack of in- 
sight, and I myself have been wholly wanting in human sympathy. 

“We have crazed each other with our intensely personal regrets, 
until we could no longer recognize the tie that should have held us 
together, — the hope of weaving some purpose into this riddle of 
destiny. If it is fated we are not to enter the world again, then our 
only hope of happiness is to find something real in this life of hor- 
rors andenchantment. But, ah, no, this cannot be. There is no 
peace nor happiness possible for us in this hell of calm and inac- 
tion,— this narrow world of grim beauty and silence. Perhaps — 
and I cannot put away the benumbing thought — we sentient, suf- 
fering creatures of sense and spirit, with power to will and hope 
and map out in conscious thought our ideals and ends, are after 
all governed simply by the blind forces of Nature. This horrible 
conviction obtrudes itself perpetually upon my reason, and almost 
crazes me. Fatalism would be more comforting ; but my will, my 
thought revolts against this destiny, and in spirit I mingle with the 
spirits of all great rebels. There no blind forces can hold me 
pent in. And yet I am such a poor prisoner of sense myself that 
I could not penetrate the soul of the maz, behind your mad babble 
of gold. 

‘Ah, the saddest thing in life is the selfishness of sorrow! 
Only the noblest are tempered by sorrow ; and even stoicism is 
found wanting, because it lacks compassion for those too weak for 
the silence of despair. I—-I—who have clamored at Heaven’s 
gate, who have sought and demanded an audience of God himself, 
am but spoiled and not ennobled or refined by sorrow. 

“ There is the vanity of intellect in my pains, and I am blinded 
by my passion to sing my songs to human hearts. I know others 
have been before me, and others will come after; and, since there’s 
nothing new under the sun, others will think my thoughts. 

“ My God! these thoughts of mine burn up my life. I have 
given up everything in life to be the poet— love, ambition, the man 
and his passions, everything, and, unshared, these thoughts drive 
me mad. I have tried to stifle my mind. I have told my clamor- 
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ing spirit that those bold dreamers who have escaped the grim 
chastening of God’s hand in their cloisteral schools and busy cities 
are right. I have scoffed in the silence, and argued with myself 
that there is no God, that this grim, eternal monotony of days and 
seasons is all, and that this alluring light of the mind and the 
spirit is some grim mechanism of blind Nature. But at the bottom 
of my thought all the time the turbulent spirit mocked me. __Cer- 
titude of God, without faith in His dealings, is the anguish of anguish. 
I cannot reason away the spirit. I should not pace this shore in 
anguish if I were a mere beast. The rush of things in my soul, 
deeper than thought, compels me to believe that I am an immortal 
spirit. Ah, yes, mortal or immortal, there is a spirit in me kin 
with God and the moving universe. Perhaps you are right, An- 
struther: God intends to release us in His own good time. Ah 
God! consider the moments to mortal minds in anguish, hung 
between two eternities. But He cannot leave us here to perish. 
It cannot be that I am doomed to pass all the rest of my days here, 
in futile writing on the sand, and leave not so much as one word 
of all my passion and thought to the world 1 love. To think that 
no heart will cherish my name—that it will perish utterly from 
the earth —that it has already perished among men !” 

“Ts that such a terrible thought, Harding? You must notallow 
yourself to be dominated by the phantoms and fantasies of your 
excited mind. Come, Harding, I cannot follow you in the reach 
of all your thoughts, for I am a plain man, and take the world as 
I find it; but in this matter I am emboldened to advise you. 
Gold or no gold, I feel I can be master of my fate — although 
the lustre of gold is maddening, especially when one has known 
the pinch of poverty in a pitiless world that worships not God but 
Chance. A man of your thought must meet Fortune smiling with 
the philosophy of the calm mind. 

“This fear of oblivion is unworthy of you. The virtue of poetry 
and philosophy, I take it, is in the life itself. To be a poet, to 
be master of one’s mind, to live philosophy, is the important thing 
—the end of all philosophy. The lower sort of men who cannot 
command their thoughts, who have no power of constructing for 
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themselves any coherent philosophy of life, grab for gold and 
power because these things give them a world for their narrow 
thoughts. But to the thinker, it seems to me, his world of thought 
should be enough, since it includes the cosmos, the drama of 
life and God. To live once, keenly in every moment, is all any 
man can ask. After that, immortality or no, we are done with this 
world, and fame or infamy can no longer touch us. Oblivion is the 
natural and inevitable portion of all—for even the greatest only 
hold the minds of men as an empty name. The spirit, the person, 
the soul,—these are gone. Where? That is all which can con- 
cern us in our thought of what may come after death. 

“Let us hope that God will not forget us. The great poet who 
died yesterday is as dead as Moses or Zoroaster or Plato —and I 
would not give up a night of sleep or pleasure for their uncon- 
querable fame. ’Tis an empty word—no more. To give up the 
life of passion, sensation, and pleasure for labors for posterity, I 
hold to be most unphilosophic ; for all real and practical philosophy 
is summed up once and forever in the words of the Preacher : ‘ Eat, 
drink, and be merry — there is no better thing under thesun.’ ’T is 
better to be deluded with the sweet fantasies of the life of passion, 
than to bear the burden and misery of perplexing thought, — that 
is my philosophy. I cannot comprehend your suffering for a few 
songs, Harding. Our hopes are not confined to this earth and 
this life. The Almighty will find a place for His poor proba- 
tioners. At least I believe in God and in another life, and I do- 
not trouble my head for proofs. The wisest cannot produce any 
to prove or disprove; and for me consciousness and the cosmos is 
enough. Harding, be content with your own life! As for me, if I 
can get out of this hell-hole, I am content to play the game as I 
find the board arranged by Fate, Chance, Providence, — or what 
you will. And after all, I believe my soul will find peace, for God 
is good.” 

“But, Anstruther, my spirit is thrilled with the infinite, and 
rebels against the reason. The wonder of the spirit will not 
perish. Astronomy holds that far beyond the confines of our 
heavens, and the sweep of its telescopes, the universe exists in an 
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infinite immensity that is incalculable, unthinkable. In enlar- 
ging the world of our thoughts, it starves our craving for iden- 
tity with God. There is no empty space. In the immensity of 
the cosmos there is no place for the supernatural God and Heaven 
of your conception. There is no interruption in the reign of 
law; and we cannot love a God bound up in the law, and indif- 
ferent to the individual. Outside of the cosmos, such a God and 
Heaven could not be. And what is Science to us here? It 
may be that since we have been here, Science has declared it 
has found the moving spring in the mechanism of mind, and can 
now dissect emotion, poetry, passion, hope, and remorse. But 
here we have no demonstrations, no mathematics, no confir- 
mations of authority. We are face to face with the primal and 
eternal mystery of life and thought, with the magic of phenom- 
ena that appals our minds with its monotony and horror. For 
us poor castaways the ages have piled up theories in vain, — 
an ocean has suddenly yawned between us and the fine fantasies 
of science and philosophy. Reason fails or obscures our vision, 
and we are at the mercy of our senses. In this solitude there 
is neither confirmation nor denial of our hopes; the mind cannot 
explain itself or anything, but is the sport and prey of all ap- 
pearances, and of its own anguished fancies. There is nothing 
then but to find God in the cosmos and its laws. The moral pur- 
poses of the God in Nature are in doubt. All life assures us only 
of an immortality in the elements of matter. If this is so, remem- 
brance in the minds of men is all the spirit can hope for.” 

“Well, I want to escape the tragedy of life as much as possible. 
The physical pains and hazards of life are sufficient. It is to secure 
myself from the moral and extra physical ills which our fellows can 
inflict upon us that I crave gold and power; for in the world of 
men it is a man’s possessions, and not the man, which obtain re- 
spect. I would escape both the passions of men and the torments 
of the questioning spirit.” 

“ But to play the game of life — the mere round of traffic, pleas- 
ure, success, sensation, appetite— and shut out of the mind the 
consciousness of the infinite cosmos, the sense of the Unknown 
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Power in the drama of all Nature and in ourselves, the mystery of 
intelligence, and conscience, and all the perplexities of thought, is 
only to exist and not to live. Since intellect is our inheritance, we 
must use it, and the riddle of existence confronts us every day and 
hour, — as often in the distractions you and others dream of as the 
refuge from thought, as here in the wilderness. To live merely to 
exist is an irony without the salt of paradox. It is to live wilfully 
in the dark with eyes and the sun and fire, for the reason is light 
to the soul.” 

“Yes; but if thought only adds to the bitterness and misery of 
life, why not make the best of the unescapable realities of life, — 
the mere physical round of sensation — and let these perplexities of 
the mind go? Let the questions of the absolute ends of life settle 
themselves, and let us find contentment in the world of human 
hopes and fear and love immediately about us. Threescore years 
and ten is but a dream in eternity, —and the gulping of a grape- 
stone may solve the problem for us at any moment. The fierce 
passions of humanity are quite enough for our little life.” 

“ Ah, but there is no refuge from the thoughts which rend the 
mind in impotence. We cannot put up a barrier to thought, any 
more than in sleep we can control our dreaming. That is the 
curse as well as the blessing of intellect. The mind can never 
empty itself out and become wholly the mirror of passion. It re- 
mains to be seen whether even death will give us peace. This 
hunger for comprehension of one’s self and life and Nature is the 
inevitable condition of moral consciousness. It is not something 
apart from the world of reality and action, but is bound up with it. 
The misery of our stultified passions and activities has forced it 
upon us here. It awaits us ever at the end of passion, for that 
alone is the distortion of nobler emotions, and has its own 
divine ends. It is always and everywhere the one great reality 
amid the turmoil of life. If the law of Nature is the will of God, 
it is the first concern of life, the business of all poets and prophets 
and all men to seek a true knowledge of it, and put it into every 
thought and act of life. If there is immortality for the human 
spirit, we must believe we are part and parcel of eternity now, and 
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death but a change of conditions. If this is the hope of the mind, 
it cannot, in the conflict of this physical existence, be content with 
the life of instinct and appetite, of mere activity, without moral 
conscious effort. If we are more than the beasts, we must seek 
some solution of human destiny — we must search for the moral 
meaning of the universe. That is the end of all thought, and we 
cannot stop thinking.” 

“ Well, my view of life is more simple. When I stop to think 
about it, I feel the mystery of life. It presses upon me here, and 
almost drives me mad, when I think that I have but one life to 
live, and I have all that gold up there on the hillside, and yet stand 
here in rags. In London I could buy men and women’s souls; 
and yet here the gold is of no more worth than the sand on the 
shore. But I believe in keeping horrors at arm’s length; I believe 
in living for what is nearest. I thank God that we can get enough 
fish and fruit and berries to eat, and clear spring water. I find 
oblivion in sleeping and eating. After all, the necessities of the 
body keep us sane.” 

“Yes, but both comfort and privation stir the mind to ques- 
tioning. And if one lives for what is nearest, there is nothing 
nearer here than God.” 

“Perhaps so; but we cannot get much comfort from that 
thought. We are still prisoners, and God gives us neither sym- 
pathy nor succor. But if I could feel as you do, I think I should 
not be so miserable. I do not live in the spirit, but in my hopes 
and passions, and so all life is twisted out of shape for me. But 
one can never feel the inside of a man’s sorrow in his speech. 
God’s presence here cannot console me for the grim mockery of 
that impassable ocean, for the loss of the world I could buy with 
my gold.” 

“ And it does not console me, for my reason tells me that this 
God is in the grip of tides and seasons — omnipresent and imper- 
sonal. There are grim moments following this rush of potential 
thought, when in the game of life all the red hot passion of per- 
sonality sweeps through one’s veins and brain and clamors for its 
thousand and one natural outlets. Perhaps, after all, this affirma- 
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tion of the spirit is only another deception of the bewildered mind. 
For whatever vanity or credulity, nursed in the lap of favoring cir- 
cumstance, may hold, I do not believe any mortal mind can cope 
with circumstance.” 

“It seems strange, but you are more disturbed about your 
songs than I am about my gold mine. But I cannot worry so 
about God, and my place in the world of Nature, as youdo. If I 
get off this island I hope to live another twenty years, and there is 
enough gold in that hillside to give me a lifelong oblivion of God 
and all the spiritual ills of mortality. You think hardly of me 
because I do not care for poetry. I confess it does not appeal to 
me. I am absorbed in the moving drama of life. I would live 
poetry. It is experience— sweet and bitter—I enjoy, and not 
mere words and memories and fantasies of experience. The evil 
for me here is the inaction and monotony. I crave joy and love 
and merriment and power. Think of the sensuous oblivion of all 
things in life and death to be found in the arms of a lovely woman! 
Ah, once in the world again, I could forget this grim God and 
Nature forever — or until Nature called to collect all her debts.” 

“You think so; but the mind riots beneath all the calm show 
of the life youdream. The flesh, too, preys upon themind. Passion 
has its pains; love its tragedies of spirit. There is no drudgery 
so melancholy as the life of pleasure, and no loneliness so 
complete as that of the man who forfeits the secret of inward hap- 
piness in the cloying round of low gratification and excitement. 
Perhaps you are as intrinsically happy here as you would be in the 
world again with your gold. For what man can taste happiness 
who does not have some moral purpose in life? You may be sure 
that Nature, the old mother of ironies, would not forget you in your 
life of pleasure any more than she does here. Intrinsically you are 
as well off here, with fish and berries and the purely ideal pleasure of 
dreaming of the gold, as you would be steeped in the pleasures of 
sense, with only the ironies of thought to visit you.” 

“But I would choose deliberately real life as men live it, although 
I am not incapable of thought; because I know the world of men 
and I know that only the very few are concerned with these moral 
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and ideal ends of yours. Then theallurements of passion are man- 
ifold, and lam an Epicurean. I want to get back to civilization, not 
because I have illusions about human nature, or am actuated by the 
desire to do good, or feel any moral affinity with the joys and sorrows 
of others, but to live out my life,— to have the swing of my passion, 
the intoxication of love, the languor and the rush of varied exis- 
tence, the sweets of power. And I have a gold mine to command 
these ends.” 

“The gold mine is here, ship or no ship, and your inner life 
would be noricher in Europe than in this wilderness.” 

“IT am not deceived about that either. I take the game of life 
in the world for just what it is worth, and would get my fill of 
pleasure out of it. I have no fantastic delusions about men’s mo- 
tives and nature, as you have. I know the whole bitterness of 
that world, but it does not trouble me. I take all its horrors with 
a callous smile, for I have the magic that can create an unreal, 
pleasant world about me—gold. As for these dreams of the 
meaning of the game, I would leave them for some bad to-morrow.” 

“Then the world’s a blank to you.” 

“T care nothing for that. I would realize my every whim, my 
most grotesque fancy. I would buy love in the market, for I have 
starved for love. With my gold I would win proud hearts that 
would laugh at the poet’s love. The transient pleasures are the 
only ones a wise man will hold in esteem, for each breath may be 
his last. The troublous world of thought I would shut out in the 
pursuit of ever new sensations.” 

“And what a tragic pantomime you would make of life. You 
think that this would bea real world to you, and you could give all 
the pains of mortality the slip until death cornered you in a revel. 
But you are as much the victim of your idealizing wits as I am of 
mine. The only satisfaction of life is in love, in that self-respect 
which is the crown of sacrifice. The irony for you would come in 
the awakening to a dreary old age. It is awful to outlive one’s pas- 
sion and await death in a dark house —for love and wisdom alone 
light up the mind. There is no good in gold, when the soul is pos- 
sessed with sordid secrets.” 
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“ Yes, yes; but the passions outweigh all else. For me, what- 
ever the conclusions and intuitions of intellect may affirm, the 
centre of the universe is here, — in my consciousness, my imag- 
ination, my blazing passion for power and pleasure. The torture of 
this life here is that the realities of my world do not exist.” 

“Yes, civilization swells men’s conceit. It puts God and Nature 
out of their minds in a world of intensely human and transitory inter- 
ests. These make or wreck the poet. But the trouble with you is 
that you are not self-sufficing enough in the nobler moral sense. 
You are too dependent upon external conditions for your happiness. 
That is always the predicament of the egotist. He lives for him- 
self, but is entirely dependent upon others. His happiness is in 
the keeping of his fellows; but he can never realize that it is sym- 
pathy and fellowship and morality in the mass of men which secures 
to him the largest measure of the happiness and moral freedom he 
enjoys, but is loath to share with others.” 

“The mass of men are like me. You know, unless your mind 
is unhinged with dreaming, that the world we hunger for is not 
moral. It is a world in which men live for gain, in which all these 
things you hold as real and valuable are laughed at as folly and 
sentimentalism, and their place in men’s minds is taken by greed 
and cunning. ’Pon my soul, Harding, I cannot understand why 
you should be consumed with such a fever to get back to that 
world, since you only care for the things of the spirit. If this is 
a prison for the spirit, surely the purlieus of Drury Lane are quite 
as much so— and God’s light never penetrates those alleys. I take 
the world of strife and misery and ugliness quite complacently. 
Once I suffered this misery of the slums where hope and God are 
unknown. If I got back with my gold, all this would lie in another 
quarter of the city for me, and I should eat, drink, and be merry as 
if it were not. London would roar between me and such scenes 
as effectually as the ocean now rolls between us and London. ’T is 
all one to me that men are knaves, and devil take the hindmost ; 
although I have a heart and mind, and abhor the sight of suffering 
and misery. But when one wants to squeeze the zest out of life, 
one must close one’s eyes to much — in that gay world. Ah, it is 
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all ablaze now, Harding. Think of it! Yes—TI played to win or 
lose — and I did lose. Then I left England to make a fortune in 
strange lands, to get rich somehow, anyhow, and Chance has thrown 
me here. ‘The streets are filled now with lights, bright faces, the 
rustling of silks, and the subtle perfume of women, — London is 
ablaze,— and here I am witha gold mine, more miserable than ever. 
But I do not comprehend your desperate desire to plunge again 
into that life of bitter and hideous conflict. The strange fantasies 
that hold such perpetual dominion of your mind show that you are 
quite unfitted for either the fierce competition of affairs, the serious 
business of folly and pleasure, or the intensely worldly rivalry that 
exists even in your own sphere of literature. Civilization can surely 
hold nothing for you —” 

‘Oh! not so fast, philosopher. The world holds much for me 
— perhaps more real, true things for me than it does for you. It 
holds the woman I love with all my soul ; libraries in which I can 
commune with all the greatest spirits of the world, and even many 
fine spirits in the flesh; and, above all, sympathy and love.” 

‘The woman you love! That is enough to compensate for all 
the miseries of life,—if she loves you. But your dreams and fan- 
cies lie outside the domain of reality. The world has no use or 
place for poets. You left England because you were compelled to 
earn the bitter, precarious bread of a penny-a-liner. You longed 
to escape the grim round of a sordid existence that ate up your 
days, poisoned the imagination, and embittered your spirit. You 
longed for a freedom where you could lift your head to God and 
Heaven, and think your own thoughts as they were born, not jarred 
and colored and distorted by the nightmare of the world.” 

“Yes, I was suffocated in that fierce competition for a few pence. 
I shudder even now to think of that hellish life. To devote our 
highest powers to base and trivial ends is the most poignant 
of miseries. Worse than all the poverty was the spiritual suffer- 
ing. I could only bring bitter thoughts to birth; all the others 
died in my soul. I never longed for your gold. All I wanted was 
to live my own life and think my own thoughts — to touch the rea- 
sons and hearts of men. The clearer my vision of the possibilities 
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of life, the farther I seemed from the interests of my fellows, the 
less I touched their minds, —the more hopeless the solitude that 
held my spirit. Then, under the weight of my despair, all my songs 
were sad and bitter; and the world wants only to laugh,—a sad, 
mad old world that only wants to laugh! I longed for an ampler 
world, where I could live by my hands and sweeten my toil with 
songs which, if sad, would not be bitter, and which, perchance, 
might please a simpler people who lived closer to Nature, and for 
whom the stars were still God’s promises in Heaven. Then I did 
not know how terrible Nature could be. The spiritual horrors of 
this unbroken solitude are more insupportable than any physical 
misery in that strange world in which plenty but brings new pri- 
vations— famine. Ah, it is a terrible world —the real world cre- 
ated by the fantastic imaginations of you men of practical minds 
—a world that chills and starves the man of insight. You prac- 
tical men are more the sport of illusions than any of the poets; 
and you are all stark mad. You play such a mad, grim, heartless 
game for prizes which no man can hold, that the poets, who would 
play God and Nature’s game, and know the cost of ¢hat, cannot 
help but curse you and shut you out of their hearts. The world of 
men should be our blessing, not a curse. 

“ But life has no meaning in the wilderness. We poets cannot 
all be gods, and so some of us turn cynics; but we cannot live 
away from the life that holds our hearts and imaginations in 
thrall. In spite of all, there is no life for the spirit outside of 
the world of men. But since greed rules the world, the temp- 
tation for those who would live the life of the spirit is that 
they may become mere egotists. The poet’s place — my place 
— is there in the world; for only in giving as freely as God 
and Nature, can the poet’s heart be enriched. We must be a 
part of the moving thought of the world to live the life within 
at all. The poets are the historians of the human soul. Poetry 
is not something external to life, as you suppose — it is not merely 
the diversion of learning and culture, or the vagaries of the un- 
bridled imagination. Every thought that comes to a man is as 
real as every act of his life, and the wildest fantasies are evolved 
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from experience. Poetry is born of life ; thought is the only real 
and permanent thing in human life,— all else perishes. Though, 
strangely enough, the more poetry touches life in the quick and the 
drama of the soul, the more remote and unreal it seems to men 
who close their eyes to the poetry in life. All true poetry is as 
inherent in the world of human beings as anything they do. To 
imagine that politics and trade are any more relevant to real life, 
in any sense more in the nature of action, than the poetry that 
mirrors the very soul of life, is as absurd as atheism. You believe 
in God, because in your soul you have some poetry. If all men 
were as divorced from poetry as they imagine themselves to be, 
there would be no religion. I have seen poetry ina thieves’ kitchen 
in Drury Lane — of all places in the world. 

“ But then poetry broods over London; for beneath its canopy of 
smoke it holds all the ironies of life, and these make up poetry and 
religion. Poetry with me is activity of the most strenuous and 
unbroken kind,— the search for the soul of all appearances. I 
want to live life in the quick, and play my part in the world, how- 
ever sad and miserable and futile. I must have the loom of life to 
work at, —all the mingled strands of thought and life and destiny. 
Truth and poetry are born in conflict. A garret in an alley way, 
with the streets for a domain, is better than the freedom of this 
wilderness where the grim silence and monotony of Nature 
strangle thought.” 

“ But what sort of part would you play in that world as a poor 
poet? It seems to me we could all be happier as savages.” 

“It is not the part one plays, the success or failure, but the 
life. And there are savages enough in our world,— men and 
women who live as though the sordid things were all. They have 
something to learn from the savage with his reverence for the 
Great Spirit.” 

“Then since in your view only irony would be my portion in 
the old bustling world, and since in my opinion the isolation of the 
spirit is scarcely greater here than in a life of poverty and obscurity 
among the worshippers of Chance and Mammon, what have we to 
hope for? As far as I can see, we are the very favorites of Fortune. 
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I wanted gold, and I have found a gold mine. You wanted to pos- 
sess your soul in freedom, to live the life of the spirit, untroubled by 
the sordid necessities of earning bread and shelter by the perver- 
sion of your gifts; and here you can live a free life, and dream 
without fear of the pinch of poverty. To my mind you are as 
happy writing your poems on the sand, as the most famous poet in 
the world. What is fame but the babblement of many mouths? 
The reward of the poet is in his poetry. Our hopes have been 
fulfilled.” 

“ And fulfilment is futility.” 

“ Ah, but we shall hope again to-morrow, for without hope the 
race would perish. To hope on against even reason is our destiny 
and our solace. I suppose you would call it the final irony of 
life. Come, we have forgotten to build our beacon. Perhaps 
it will bring us a vessel to-night. I must hope so long as I live, 
though doubtless your philosophy is true, and passion only brings 
sorrow to us at last.” 

Anstruther sprang into the path and led the way up the cliff’s 
side. Harding lagged some little distance behind, and frequently 
paused to stare out into the darkness. In one of these pauses he 
forgot Anstruther, and became absorbed in his own thoughts. A 
cry from above recalled him, and he quickened his steps. An- 
struther had turned and met him on a bend in the path. 

“Come, Harding, a little food and fire will put life into us. A 
storm is gathering over yonder, and it is going to be a dark night, 
after all. The darkness weighs upon us. We shall feel better in 
the firelight.” Anstruther put his arm about the other’s shoulder, 
and led him up the plateau near the brow of the cliff, where a cave 
in the rock afforded them shelter from the weather. A jutting 
wall of rock protected the plateau from the full force of the wind, 
and they built their beacon in front of the entrance of the cave. 
Then they threw themselves beside the fire, and ate some fish and 
berries. 

x * * 

“ We are not so badly off, Harding. This might have been a 

barren rock instead of a semi-tropical island. And a ship is sure 
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to be blown here sooner or later, — perhaps in the coming storm. 
At any rate, hope will give us something in our dreams, and we 
shall hope again to-morrow.” 

“Tt may be —it may be. But the actuality of this life does 
not exist as poignantly for you as it does for me. We can never 
know each other thoroughly, though you win my heart to-night. 
We get glimpses of each other’s better part, but the soul itself is 
almost as dumb as the spirit in Nature. We are imprisoned in 
incommunicable souls, and have little comfort for each other. I 
have taken my poems to God, and He has mocked me. Nature 
cares nothing for the spirit ; and the God that our reason affirms 
mocks and eludes us in the eternal silence. J can never hope 
again.” 

“ Don’t talk like that, Hardirig, — for God’s sake, be calm, be 
brave! We can share a common hope, Harding — and a common 
serrow. And you will dream and hope again, and write your 
songs on the sand as before. We must take life with the serenity 
and stoicism of the Indian.” 

“The Indian has never thought out the problem. Memory 
holds all my old doubts, my old philosophy, and gives me no com- 
fort, for I am face to face here with eternity, and I am the prey of 
old superstitions without sharing any of their unshaken faith. 
There is no refuge for the tortured spirit save in communion with 
men.” 

“ But we must live for each other. We owe this much to each 
other — even if it is a denial.” 

“‘ Perhaps — perhaps. Time is weaving our destinies. Wasn't 
that rain? Yes, here’s the storm. Perhaps it is going to bring 
the end of this enchantment. Pray to your God for succor. The 
God that holds my mind would not hear me.” 

“Let us get under shelter and go to sleep, and forget these 
perplexities, Harding.” 

“You go. I want to watch the fire. I am restless and dis- 
turbed, and cannot sleep.” 

“ But you will get drenched in the rain.” 

“It does not matter. It will cool the fever in my blood and 
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brain. I need to be alone to make a new compact with God for 
the morrow. Good-night, Anstruther, — and God bless you!” 
* * . 

The storm died out about midnight, and when the morning 
broke in the east the sky was clear and betokened another calm 
and blazing day. 

Anstruther awoke with a start, and suddenly recalling that he 
had left Harding at the fire, before the storm burst upon them, he 
turned to look for him in his accustomed place on the othér side of 
the cave. He was not there; and, knowing what a light and rest- 
less sleeper he was, Anstruther sprang to his-feet and looked 
around. . 

“Perhaps he has gone down to see the tide go out,” he said to 
himself. ‘ The sea fascinates him so.” 

He threw a glance up and down the cliff side, and then started 
along the path to the beach as fast as he could. Here and there 
on the way he stopped and peered over a ledge, but he could not 
obtain an unbroken view of the beach until he had reached the 
sand. 

The tide was already far out, there being a long stretch of level, 
sandy beach; but the familiar, pacing figure was not anywhere to 
be seen. Anstruther turned cold as the thing he dreaded forced 
itself upon his mind. 

He flew aimlessly about the beach, shouting Harding’s name. 
There came no response. He searched every nook for miles 
around the promontory on the sands. He ran along the edge of 
the tide, and shouted across the sea. Then he remembered the 
tooth of rock where Harding was wont to sit and watch for a sail ; 
and he repeated over and over again to himself as he rushed across 
the sand, “ He must be there. He is trying to frighten me. O 
God! he can never have forgotten me— abandoned me to these 
horrors !” 

In a little hole underneath the rock there lay some old rags. 
Anstruther pounced upon them with a cry of horror that held the 
climax of his last desperate illusions of hope. They were Harding’s 
old garments of sacking. 
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“My God! My God! he has gone! O God! he has gone— 
gone —gone! He has gone—gone! Out with the tide — gone, 
gone!” 

Anstruther fell upon his face and screamed and moaned in a 
paroxysm of deforming anguish. 

The dusk found him still crouched upon the beach, rocking to 
and fro and moaning, with the rags huddled close against his heart, 
and his starting eyes fixed unweariedly upon the incoming tide. 

Walter Blackburn Harte. 





SHELLEY AND VERLAINE. 





=).N these pages I propose to proceed as if I were tracing 
the wandering of two neighboring brooks, in mark- 
ing the differences and divergencies, the parallelism 
— and the chance blending of the natures and works of 
Shelley and Paul Verlaine. 

Shelley reaches out to Verlaine from the Romantic epoch; 
Verlaine reaches back to Shelley from his Analytic To-day. Full 
of the revolutionary spirit, yet Shelley escapes from Romanticism, 
“with its orgy of noise and color,” in two ways: by the analytical 
strength of his intellect, and by his desire for abstraction. This 
tendency to join the scientific with poetic beauty has been called 
an intensely modern desire. The second tendency even more 
makes Shelley our contemporary; he is on the confines of the 
dream-territory which belongs to the poets of to-day. Verlaine 
possesses certain of the Romantic traits in common with Shelley ; 
its naiveté, its bursts of varying moods, its “ young-eyed joy.” But 
his genius is the painfully analytic; it is concentrated on one 
single line after the specialist tendency of his day. 

They both felt the limits of the age in which they lived. It is 
said of Romanticism that it had no conscience, and the names of 
Voltaire and Rousseau do not seem altogether to deny this. 
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Shelley’s hatred of religion is a cry against this statement. Harsh 
and dreadful as it may sound to some of us, it must be recognized 
as a cry for spiritual satisfaction. To-day there is felt the need of 
revolutionary fire, something to stir the pulses. Verlaine in his 
lassitude cries : — 
“ N’étre pas né dans le grand siécle 4 son déclin 

C’est vers le Moyen Age énorme et délicat 

Qu’il faudrait que mon coeur en panne naviguat 

Loin de nos jours d’esprit charnel et de chair triste 

Quel temps! Oui que mon cceur naufragé rembarquat 


Pour toute cette force ardente souple et artiste 
Et la que j’eusse part — a la chose vitale !” 


These two poets are specimens of that exquisite type in which 
the extremes of good and evil lie close together. In both, their 
greatest beauties and their worst faults seem to come from the 
presence of excessive ideality in their natures, which, being dis- 
appointed continually, finds no sympathy, no food, and returns to 
feed upon itself. Shelley and Verlaine wake to their dream-world 
with childish spontaneity in their souls. They both have sensi- 
tive, quivering natures, which hunger for ideal beauty, joy, and 
truth. They sought the realization of this ideal triad in human 
form, again and again thinking they had found their “Seraph of 
Heaven, veiled beneath the radiant form of woman.” But only for 
a moment Shelley saw in Emilia “that Beauty furled, which 
penetrates and clasps and fills the world.” Verlaine meets his 
Ideal only in dream : — 

“ Est-elle brune, blonde ou rousse? Je l’ignore 
Son nom? Je me souviens qu’il est doux et sonor 
Comme ceux des amies que la vie exila, 

Son regard est pareil au regard des statues 


Et pour sa voix lointaine et calme et grave elle a 
L’inflexion des voix chéres qui se sont tues.” 


In both men the perplexities of soul, the sadness and perver- 
sion of their impulse, were increased by domestic troubles and the 
various material difficulties of existence. Both fled society to seek 
their dream of happiness, and their flight was in opposite direc- 
tions. Shelley, borne by the strong pure wings of his intellec- 
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tually-fed spirit high and far away from men, sought the solitudes 
which his imagination created for him. With fatal weakness of 
will, Verlaine, although he heard the same ‘‘rustle of Divine 
Wings” that Shelley heard, sank into the ease of Paris life ; for 
instead of romantic fire he has the nonchalance of to-day. And in 
spite of his life spent in the midst of people, almost smothered with 
people, Verlaine seems to feel the same sense of his isolation from 
his fellow-men as Shelley felt. 
“Je suis venu, calme orphelin 


Vers les hommes des grandes villes. 
Qu’est-ce que je fais en ce monde?” —(‘ Gaspard Hauser.’) 


“Of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and apart.”—(‘ Adonais.’) 


Both mourn the futility of their quest : — 
“Et je reste sanglant, tirant 
Mes pas saignants vers le torrent, 
Laissez-moi mourir, au moins, vous.” 
And Shelley laments himself in the fate of Alastor: “ He lived, he 
died, he sung in solitude.” 

Another link between them is the absence of any delineation 
of human character in their poetry. Both are entirely subjective, 
and incapable of creating personalities outside of themselves. 
They both have a great love of humanity, however, — which trait is 
a likeness, although so differently possessed by each. Shelley had 
an enthusiastic love of humanity, not as it was, but as he idealized 
it. He strove to revolutionize society through eloquence, but he 
did not walk with men to get their sympathies. He desired to 
kindle in men an aspiration toward a higher and happier moral 
and political condition. But the beautiful world he sets before 
them as a goal is the mirage of a region peopled with phantoms. 
Verlaine stands and soliloquizes about the people as they pass 
with a feeling of tender fellowship, now mournful, now touched 
with doxhomie. He loves human beings as they are, and there is 
something noble in his poem, “C’est la féte du blé! C’est la féte 
du pain,” which we miss in Shelley the Idealist. ‘ Moissoneurs, 
vendangers, la-bas votre heure est bonne!” he calls across the hot 
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field of work, and there is no such brother’s cry from Shelley to 
the laborers, although their welfare is dearer to him than it is to 
Verlaine. 

In their Nature-poetry, however, Shelley and Verlaine seem 
to me almost to touch hands. In the preface to ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ Shelley says that although his attempt to draw his 
imagery from the operations of the human mind is unusual, it is by 
no means new, as Dante and Shakespeare did the same. For this 
he has been termed a myth-maker and ranked with the primitive 
Aryan poets. But more unusual than this creation of imagery is 
Shelley’s new way of describing Nature by human attributes. 
Instead of using natural phenomena as ornaments and similes for 
man’s thought and feeling, as Shakespeare and Wordsworth were 
content to do, Shelley did the contrary. Nature was so human to 
him that he endows her with human mind. This is a new step, 
and opposite to tradition. Where Dante says, “As the bough bends 
its top at the passing of the wind and then lifts itself again by its 
own virtue which raises it, so did J.” Shelley would have given to 
the tree-top the force of human will power. In the “ Lines written 
on the Euganean Hills ” he says: — 

“Lo the Sun floats up the sky 
Like thought-winged Liberty.” 
And he says the leaves “ Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind 
passed,” and calls the skylark “an unbodied joy.” This seems to 
lead directly to Symbolism; it is the necessary turning-point. 
Shelley stands as a Colossus stretching from the past to the 
present; from the old objective masters to Verlaine. Let us see 
what Verlaine does : — 
“Le ciel est par-dessus le toit 
Si bleu, si calme, 
Qu’as tu fait, 6 toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse ?” 
He paints a scene in so exquisitely minute a manner that one 
thinks it is a simple bit of realism. But at the end the human 
cry in Verlaine’s heart possesses him, and he shows you his creed, 
—that a scene of nature is symbolic of a state of soul in the in- 
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dividual. : Shelley felt too much brotherhood with nature to think 
it only a reflection of the human mind, but he made it possible for 
later poets to think it. The Symbolists say, “ Nous y ajoutons (a 
la Nature) de notre fond a nous les principes d’interprétation qu’ 
elle ne contient pas. Et comment le pourrions nous s’il n’y avait 
certainement aussi quelque correspondance entre la Nature et 
homme, des harmonies cachées, un rapport secret du sensible et 
de l’intelligible?” There is nothing new in this recognition of 
relation between man and Nature, but Symbolism goes farther. 
“ Nous voulons pénétrer plus avant, déchirer le voile; nous voulons 
atteindre enfin l’essence dont les manifestations se jouent a la 
surface des choses.” * It seems to me that Shelley’s line, — 
‘* He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in all her music, —” 
is a most triumphant cry for the Symbolists. Also in the 
‘ Skylark,’ where he says : — 
“‘ Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert!” 
Shelley, however, has his pantheistic love for the “ dehors, cette 
plus vaine apparence.” He is not so subjective as to think that 
Nature receives life only through the thought of man. He seems 
to believe that Nature has a life of its own, an equal share in “the 
everlasting universe of things,” but corresponding to human life. 


“ Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine, 
What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What field, or waves, or mountains, 
What shapes of sky or plain, 
What love of thy own kind? What ignorance of pain?” 


To Verlaine a landscape is almost a reproduction of man’s 
brain; it is a film on which his thoughts, or rather his moods, are 
photographed. 


“ L’ombre des arbres dans la riviére embrumée 
Meurt comme de la fumée 
Tandis qu’en l’air, parmi les ramures réelles 
Se plaignent les tourterelles. 





* Lemaitre. Essais sur la Littérature Contemporaine. 
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“ Combien, oh voyageur ce paysage bléme 
Te mira bléme toi-méme 
Et que triste pleuraient dans les hautes feuillées 
Tes espérances noyés? ” 
And again he says: — 


“Cette me qui se lamente 
En cette plainte dormante 
C’est la notre n’est ce pas?” 


Shelley employed the Allegory, and Verlaine the Symbol ; that 
is the essential difference between their natures and poetry. 
Where Allegory expresses in prolonged metaphor two things, let- 
ting one see the reality underneath, the Symbol unites and makes 
one thing. It embodies instead of describing, and hence isa sort of 
revelation. Verlaine employs the Symbol as the natural medium 
of the mystic. He is by nature a mystic, one who believes ina 
state of mind above the reason,—a state of passionate contem- 
plation, when the soul is face to face with the Absolute, with God. 
Shelley, on the contrary, believed that the intellect could pierce 
through the mystery of existence. He fondly dreamed that the 
race of men could become a race of gods if they would strive to 
realize their highest selves. Here the poets part, for Verlaine bows 
down before the sacred mystery of Religion. He accepts it as the 
great symbol of the Infinite. Verlaine’s religion is that of the mys- 
tics of the middle ages, who adored Christ with human passion. 
St. Francis of Assisi called himself the Yongleur of God; such 
Verlaine might be. His religious sonnets, conversations with 
God, have been called “beautiful mystical effusions.” His life 
seems to be one of dual forces,— spirit and flesh, — which he trys to 
reconcile in religion. ‘ Je suis l’Universel Baiser,” he imagines 
God to say; and when he is weary of search, delusion, and horror of 
life, he says childishly : — 

“Je ne veux plus aimer que ma mére Marie 


Marie immaculée, amour essentielle, 
C’est pour elle que j’ai mon cceur dans les ” — (‘Cinq Plaies.’) 


Thus Verlaine finds a haven; while Shelley, unable to comfort 
himself with doctrines that his reason could not accept, “ goes on, 
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away afar, without a course, without a star,” to his perilous height 
above “ the kindly race of men.” 

Two traits, however, join them again ; and although they are 
pointed out as grave faults in Shelley, they seem to me to be, in 
both poets, only the overflow of the genuine lyrical quality, — inten- 
sity. Mr. Shairp, in his essay, ‘Shelley as a Lyric Poet,’ finds 
Shelley’s poetry all poison, — two ingredients of which are, hectic 
bloom, and a wail of despair. This reminds one instantly of the 
general impression that Verlaine’s poetry gives. What seems 
hectic and morbid in Verlaine is his incessant noting of sensations, 
and his writhing into some unnatural mood which the reader can- 
not always follow. Shelley Mr. Shairp denounces for depicting a 
realm of mere brain-creations, instead of singing of “ the dear, green 
earth.” Toa lover of Shelley it is of course mere density on Mr. 
Shairp’s part, if he does not feel the throb of the earth, “the 
fresh Earth in new leaves drest,” all through Shelley’s ideal realms. 
What is undeniably hectic, however, in his poetry is excessive 
wealth of imagery ; one longs for simplicity of thought now and then. 
The second reason spoken of as the cause of hectic bloom, is Shelley’s 
miraculous music. It is definitely stated of Verlaine by the critics 
that he lets the music of words run away with the sense, — he 
intoxicates himself with sweet sounds. One can feel the truth of 
this in Verlaine, for he was entirely a child of Art, and his zs- 
thetic delight in it was uncontrolled. ‘“ He simply notes without 
design and with a languid caprice,” letting his meaning wander 
into whatever sweet-sounding labyrinths it chooses. But it is our 
own fault if we lose Shelley’s meaning. However rapid and melodi- 
ous the music of his verse, the thought, clear but rare, is within it ; 
for Shelley’s intellect was master of his poetic nature. As for the 
‘wail of despair” which Mr. Shairp calls the deep undertone of 
all Shelley’s poetry, it is exactly this of which they accuse Ver- 
laine. The delicate, haunting melancholy, miscalled despair, of 
both these poets seems far from being a taint ; itis merely a keener 
perception of beauty. In Verlaine it comes dangerously near cyn- 
icism, however, because of his sense of humor, his French quick- 
ness to seize the grotesque. But with Shelley there is only that 
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sorrow which is homesickness in all human souls, and with which 
we would not part for all the company of jolly gentlemen in Shake- 
speare’s plays, drowning their fine wits in ale. 

To come to more definite ground for comparison between the 
poets, tone-color in Verlaine’s poems is in various forms distinctly 
suggestive of Shelley. “The tendency of modern art is to sacrifice 
form to color;” and yet in Verlaine, form is almost always present, 
although it melts into the music of his verse. It is this peculiar 
music that brings Verlaine and Shelley so near together, — music in 
which there is a touching brokenness, a lilting motion with a quick 
flight, which seems their own, 

Verlaine accepts the name of Decadent only as a cri de bataille, 
and asserts that he does not know what it means. Nor does he 
confess to having a school. “Je suis un oiseau moi (comme Zola 
est boeuf) et il y a de mauvaises langues qui prétendent que j’ai 
fait école de serins.—C’est-faux. — Le nom de Décadent, —il ne 
signifie rien de spéciale que je sache.” From this we can judge 
that he does not consider himself bound by the Symbolist sched- 
ule that arranges the vowels with their corresponding colors, 
instruments, and the respective sensations they produce. Verlaine’s 
symbolic treatment of vowel-color is not even so tangible as 
Rossetti’s; it is only a delicate and remote suggestion, as 
Shelley’s. For subtle suggestion of motion compare this passage 
of Verlaine — where the vowel-sounds of soft 0 changing into ow, ou?, 
picture the opening and closing of flower petals or wings — to Asia’s 
song, where the w combining with now long, now short, vowels sug- 
gests the rise and fall of a bird on the wave : — 


“La nuit est de velours. L’estacade laissée 
Tait par degrés son bruit sous l’eau qui refluait 
Une route assez droite, heureusement tracée 
Guide jusque chez moi ma retraite pressée 
Dans ce noir absolu sous le long bois muet.” 


“‘ My soul is an enchanted boat 
Which like a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing 
As we sail on away afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 
Which in the winds and on the waves doth move.” 
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Except in ‘The Fugitives,’ Shelley, like Verlaine, never uses the 
harsh character of s, but it is always the soft link between words, 
or a breezy echo. In this way, combined with a liquid 7 sound, 
both poets use it with the same effect in the following passages 
from ‘ The Sensitive Plant’ and ‘ Ariettes Oubliées’ : — 
“ A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew ; 


And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 


” 


“ C’est l’extase langoureuse, 
C’est la fatigue amoureuse, 
C’est tout les frissons des bois 
Parmi |’étreinte des brises, 
C’est vers les ramures grises 
Le cheeur des petites voix.” 


Both poets convey the effect of white quivering dawn light by 
broad a and z sounds : — 
“ Avant que tu ne tenailles, 
Pale étoile du matin.” 


“ The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn.” 


There is a marked resemblance traceable in the imagery of 
Shelley and Verlaine. The subject of Shelley’s one fine sonnet is 
distinctly suggestive of one of Verlaine’s finest sonnets. The 
thought and the symbolism of ‘Ozymandias’ and ‘Langeur’ are 
materially of the same character: — 

‘Je suis l’empire 4 la fin de la décadence.” 

“ My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings.” 

“ Ah tout est bu, tout est mangé. Plus rien a dire.” 

“ Nothing besides remains.” 

“ Seul, un ennui d’on ne sait quoi qui vous afflige.” 

“ The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 
Shelley, on the lone Chorasmian shore, follows longingly the 
flight of a bird-“ scaling the upward sky, bending its bright course 
high over the immeasurable main.” And Verlaine watches his 
“ esprit amer ”: —- 

“D’une aile inquiéte et folle 


Vole sur la mer.” 


‘ 
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He pictures it : — 
“ Mouette 4 Vessor mélancolique 
Elle suit la vague ma pensée 
A tous les vents du ciel dalancée 
Et biasant quand Ja marée oblique 
Mouette 4 Yessor mélancolique.” 


And Shelley’s picture in the ‘ Lines Written on the Bay of Lerici’ 
is the same : — 
‘“« And like an a/éatross asleep 
Balanced on her wings of light 
Hovered in the purple night.” 


Verlaine has no mythology ; he never personifies nature directly as 
Shelley does, — he has not that power. The following examples, so 
close in imagery, illustrate the difference between Saxon directness 
and Latin love of periphrase : — 


“ Silence, too, enamored of that voice, 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell.” 


And Verlaine: — 


“Je suis un berceau 
Qu’une main balance 
Au creux d’un caveau 
Silence, Silence.” 


Again, they both liken themselves to dead leaves : — 


“Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
De ga de la 
Pareil 4 la 
Feuille morte.” 


“If I were a dead leaf thou might’st bear 
Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud. 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth.” 


Here Shelley’s personification gives the passionate longing, and 
Verlaine’s comparison the lassitude, which is characteristic of 
them. Shelley soared too high, and “beats in an ineffectual void 
his luminous wings in vain;” while Verlaine sank too low upon 


the earth. Shelley is a poet of light; no dazzling splendor is too 
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intense for his impassioned rapture. Verlaine is a poet of the 
crépuscule; he sits in the shadow and chants his soft-toned verse. 
Yet Shelley’s favorite words, winged, weave, sinuous, panting, are 
correspondingly predominant in Verlaine’s poetry, — entrelacent, 
souffle, expire. While Shelley spins a maze over all his creations, 
Verlaine sees everything “ derriére une voile.” 

It is interesting to note how Verlaine breaks away from the mo- 
notony of French versification. Even when he employs the octo- 
syllabic couplet and the Alexandrine, which latter receives beauti- 
ful treatment in his Sonnets III., V., VI., these are varied and soft- 
ened into fluidity by lengthened vowels and irregular pauses. 
These irregularities in classic forms may and do often result in false 
metre; but they lead to the building of stanzas that by their rare 
and beautiful workmanship are reminiscent of Shelley’s lyric mas- 
terpieces. There is the same wayward combination of two, three, 
and four foot lines in Verlaine’s ‘ Parallélement,’ — 

“ Les morts que |’on fait saigner dans leur tombe 
Se vengent toujours; 
Ils ont Jeur maniére, et plaignez qui tombe 
Sous leurs grands coups sourds. 
Mieux vaut n’avoir jamais connu la vie, 


Mieux vaut la mort lente d’autres suivie, 
Tant le temps est long, tant les coups sont lourds,” — 


as in Shelley’s ‘ Mutability,’ — 
“The flower that smiles to-day 

To-morrow dies. 

All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies. 

What is this world’s delight ? 

Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright. ” 


Both were fond of the long rolling effect of the Alexandrine, which 


they alone seem to make a peculiar use of, as in Verlaine, ‘ Sa- 
gesse,’ V., — 
“Je ne sais pourquoi 

Mon esprit amer 

D’une aile inquiéte et folle, vole sur la mer ; 

Tout ce qui m’est cher 

+ Dune aile d’effroi 
Mon amour le couve au ras des flots. Pourquoi, pourquoi?” 
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and in ‘ The Skylark’ of Shelley, — 


“ Hail to thee blithe spirit 
Bird thou never wert 
That from heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


Verlaine wields the long line easily. Besides the full, sonorous 
effect, as in the quoted lines, he gives it, in ‘Caprice’ sonnets, I., 
II., and intermittently through ‘ Nocturne Parisien,’ the effect of a 
billowy five-foot line by condensing its power. Shelley uses it only 
as a closing line of a stanza. 

The syncopated effect in Verlaine’s and Shelley’s poetry seems 
largely the result of two causes, ordinary and much used, but used 
by them with a peculiar grace. These are: 1, The intermittent, 
hovering use of trochaic and iambic lines; and 2, The sudden 
omission of light and heavy syllables. Theeffect of the first may 
be seen in the following selections from Shelley’s ‘ Lines’ and Ver- 
laine’s ‘ Bonne Chanson,’ II. :— 


“‘ When the lamp lies shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead 
When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken 
Sweet tones are remembered not. 
When the lips have spoken 
Loved accents are soon forgot.” 

“Tourne devers le poéte 
Dont les yeux sont pleins d’amour 

—L/’alouette 
Monte au ciel avec le jour. 
Tourne ton regard que noie 
L’aurore dans son azur 
— Quelle joie 
Parmi les champs de blé mur! ” 
Again, Shelley’s ‘Spirit of Delight,’— 
“Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure. 

Thou wilt never come for pity, 
Thou wilt come for pleasure. 

Pity then will cut away 

Those cruel wings and thou wilt stay, ’— 


53 
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is re-echoed in the change of motion within Verlaine’s ‘A Cly- 
méne’: — 
“ Mystiques barcarolles 
Romances sans paroles 
Chére puisque tes yeux 
Couleur des cieux. 
“ Puisque ta voix étrange 
Vision qui dérange 
Et trouble l’horizon 
De ma raison —” 


Shelley’s lyrics are filled with delicious empty spaces which 
give the effect of the wind catching its breath. These unuttered 
syllables have their mark strongly on the rhythm, as in ‘To 
Night’ :— 

“Thy brother Death, came and cried 


a‘ Wouldst thou me?’ and I replied, 
a‘ No , not thee.’” 


also in the Voice of Spirits, ‘Prometheus Unbound’ :— 


“ a Strew, oh, strew 
~ Hair not yew, 
Wet the dusty pall with tears not dew.” 


Examples of this initial truncation are frequent in Verlaine’s 
poetry, with only an occasional omission of interior syllables to 
echo the lilt in Shelley’s verse : — 


“ Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
~ De l’automne 
a Blessent mon coeur 
~ D’une langueur 
~ Monotone. 
“ Tout suffocant 
Et bléme quand 
Sonne , l’heure 
Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
a Et je pleure 
“Un arbre par-dessus le toit 
a Berce sa palme 
“La cloche , dans le ciel qu’on voit 
~ Doucement tinte 
Un oiseau sur l’arbre qu’on voit 
a Chante sa plainte.” 
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The secret of Shelley’s felicitous use of feminine rhyme seems 
to be in his selection of words. Words such as “islands, ” “ motion,” 
“ fountain,” “ blossom,” “ pinion,” have all the beauty of the Eternal 
—and none of the unduly — Feminine. He rarely uses endings 
such as zxg, ly, ed, but only those that enrich and bear on the 
music of the verse. He also avoidsthe usual abrupt break before 
a feminine ending by using an anapestic line ; so that the gait of 
the line is not broken but changed, as in “That orbéd maiden 
with white fire laden,” or “ The wind in the reeds and the rushes.” 

Verlaine also is known for the beauty of his feminine rhyme, 
and his secret also seems to lie in the choice of rather unusual 
words, or words with prolonged vowel endings, such as: cid/es, 
ombres, désesptré, bergeries, confitures. He uses feminine rhyme to 
weave his lines together in continuous sound :— 


A POOR YOUNG SHEPHERD. 


“ J’ai peur d’un baiser 
Comme d’une abeille, 
Je souffre et je veille 
Sans me reposer.” 

PENSEES DU SOIR. 


“ Tous ces témoins qu’il faut d’un deuil expiatoire 
Disent une sinistre et lamentable histoire 
D’amour — ” 


In their use of internal rhyme, the difference of nationality 
seems to be manifest. Shelley uses it as a strong Germanic beat. 
In ‘ The Cloud’ it is regular throughout the four-foot lines. In the 
lighter, swifter lyrics it cuts the lines into two lines of two feet, as 
in the Voice of the Spirits, already quoted. Only three instances 
occur in ‘Prometheus’ of casual internal rhyme, and then it is 
regular, as, “ When wild winds shake the elder brake.” 

Verlaine weaves rhyme all through his verse. Most of his 
poems are in long metre, and the internal rhyme, instead of cutting 
the lines regularly, divides them fantastically and joins them again : 

“Les météores de la téte 


Comme les tempétes des coeurs 
Tout s’y répéte et s’y refléte — ” 
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CHARLEROI: 

“Dans V’herbe noire 
Les Kobalds vont, 
Le vent profond 
Pleure, on veut croire. 
Quoi donc se sent? 
L’avoine siffle, 
Un buisson giffle 
L’ceil au passant.” 

This attempt to define a poetical resemblance between Shelley, 
the greatest lyric poet of his day, and Verlaine, surely one of the 
sweetest lyric singers of our time, may be built upon sands, as it is 
evident to all that the distance between the poets is really great. 
The subject, however, suggested itself so immediately to me on 
reading Verlaine’s poetry that it seemed possible to mould this 
suggested resemblance into definite form. 

There is always presumably a kinship between poets. Almost 
any two can be compared with certain satisfactory results ; but 
the likeness is usually in a family resemblance, which the charac- 
teristic features of each individual often belie. 

No family likeness could exist between the spiritual Shelley 
and Verlaine the “ vieux Socrate, barbare, enfant, qui est tout sens 
et qui n’a jamais réfléchi, jamais argumenté,” as Anatole France 
has said. In their peculiar, individual characteristics the resem- 
blance between Shelley and Verlaine lies. Certain distinctive 
points which mark each from other poets, draw them together. 

Through Verlaine Shelley draws nearer to the sympathies of 
to-day; and Verlaine is glorified by the reflection that falls on him 
from his greater brother-poet. 

Alice L. Wilson. 





LETTERS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


ALTHOUGH of late years unable to undertake any serious liter- 
ary work, Mr. Ruskin has long since proved himself one of the 
most voluminous of writers. Not alone, however, in the noble 
series of his books is his literary activity to be noted,— for he 
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seems to have found vent for his ever-increasing interest in men 
and things in a most valuable and voluminous correspondence. 
He has apparently written on almost every subject worth writing 
about ; and for the most part these letters appear to have been 
duly preserved. Whether the bulk of them will eventually be 
accessible to the general public is a moot point ; but it is matter 
for congratulation that a considerable number have been privately 
printed —and to that extent their contents made accessible to a 
limited number of faithful disciples. Of these privately-printed 
letters a new volume has just been issued by Mr. Thos. J. Wise, 
consisting of the Professor’s letters to the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
M. A. (Principal of the Whitelands College for girls) ; and exceed- 
ingly wise, witty, and genial epistles they are. Certainly the girls 
educated in the Whitelands College are to be congratulated on the 
interest taken in their institution by Mr. Ruskin, and in the many 
gifts and kindnesses received from him. In the course of a pref- 
atory note prefixed to this volume Mr. Faunthorpe says: “ There 
are many things in these letters quite worthy of preservation 
in print, and, as the words of a great man, even the slightest of 
them are ‘worthy of memory.’ I have therefore consented to 
their being printed for private circulation, Mr. Wise having 
assured me that no copyright will be infringed, and that he is 
editing these volumes with Mr. Ruskin’s sanction and approval.” 
Mr. Faunthorpe will, I trust, not disapprove of my culling a few 
extracts from these letters for the benefit of the readers of PorEt- 
LORE — especially as many of them are enrolled among the 
workers in the High Schools in America; and Mr. Ruskin having 
himself stated that anybody is at liberty to print any letter he may 
have written (see PoET-LORE for March, May, and Oct., 1895). To 
those who have followed the extracts from the correspondence of 
Mr. Ruskin previously given in these pages, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that these letters deal with a variety of topics — although 
in the main their interest centres in the college and its work. 
Here and there, too, we get that “touch of the human” so char- 
acteristic of their author — as, for instance, in the following, dated 
April 17, 1878: — 
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“TI can yet say nothing to all my dear and noble friends, but 
what would grieve them,—this illness having been one continued 
vision to me of my selfishnesses, prides, insolences, failures, writ- 
ten down day by day, it seemed to me, with reversed interpretation 
of all I had fondly thought done for others, as the mere foaming 
out of my own vanity. If only those dear good girls could, know 
how much more I always in truth thought of their doings than of 
my talkings, and how ashamed I am to cause them any concern, 
when there are thousands of suffering people, how much worthier 
than I! And yet how thankful I am to them, and how helpless to 
say it. Iam not allowed to write, but they will believe my grat- 
itude to them, and my sorrow that I have been no more to them, 
except in fruitless intention.” 


“Jan. 1880” is the date of the following : — 


“‘T hope I may some day convince you that you cannot utilize 
Shakespeare by letting your young women print articles on the 
character of Ophelia, nor utilize anything for them while they 
think themselves able to write lives of Dryden, or called upon to 
do so. Nor is there the smallest reason in your giving them my 
final definition of money, any more than in your insisting on the 
mathematical definition of a line. But you can perfectly well 
make them understand that two right lines cannot enclose a space, 
and that three can; and that persons who have money in quan- 
tities, can order labour in quantities, can employ armies in assas- 
sination, fools in machine making, whoremongers in painting lewd 
pictures, and horse breeders in destroying the morals of every boy 
in England. And that all these powers of Money have nothing to 
do with any matters of Exchange. And these things you have the 
power and intellect to ascertain, 7f you wi//. You entirely waste 
your time in reading my ‘ Lamp of Truth’; you know all that is 
in that beforehand, and it comes to nothing in the end. Master 
my ‘Munera Pulveris,’ and you will be master of many things 
beside that.” 


The reference to the ‘Lamp of Truth’ is, of course, to chapter 
II. of the ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture.’ In another letter we 
come across a characteristically playful sentence: “ Please make 
the girls understand once for all that if I send Saints or Angels 
I don’t want to make Papists of them, but only to give them 
creatures to think of who have no physical constitutions to bother 
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them, and must be taken as a whole, wings and all, for better or 
worse.” 

In December, 1880, we find Mr. Ruskin writing, with all his 
old vehemence and insistence, on a subject after hissown heart — 
money as a medium of exchange. The Professor’s theories re- 
garding this topic are well known, while his knowledge of the 
subject and sincerity of motive are patent to all readers. In Port- 
LoRE of June-July, 1891, will be found a letter of Mr. Ruskin’s 
dealing with this subject, apropos of “ wages;” and in the issue 
for March, 1892, will be found a further contribution from his pen 
on the question of “gold.” Readers of these letters will peruse 
the following extract with more than ordinary interest : — 


“This lie is apparently a very innocuous one — ‘money is a 
Medium of Exchange.’ You might find it out to be a lie merely 
by defining its words. Ask just what is a medium? Having 
defined that, ask farther, when you give a penny for a loaf, where 
is the Medium? You have a penny; Somebody else has a loaf; 
you exchange the penny for the loaf. But where’s the Medium ? 
But you might find it out to be a lie by substituting the false 
definition in the most important passage in which the word Money 
is used in all human literature. ‘The love of Money is the root of 
all Evil.’ Try it with ‘ The love of a Medium of Exchange is the 
root of all Evil.’ Will it still be true ? Is it still ‘Word of God’ 
—in Evangelical sense? Is it still word of a wise man, in human 
and common sense? Now you have assuredly common sense 
enough, and divine spirit enough, to understand the difference 
between this Lie-definition and the true one. ‘ Money is an order 
for goods.’ And you can see that though the Bible sentence will 
not read so musically, it will read as truly, and with much more 
meaning, when you substitute ¢#zs definition : ‘The love of Orders 
for Goods is the root of all Evil.’ That is to say, the love of 
Power, to begin with, and of Consumption to end with. The 
endeavour to get the grasp of Goods, instead of to produce them ? 
and to get the privilege of devouring them, instead of the faculty 
of creating them. You can see, also, that when you define the 
terms farther this true definition becomes a hundredfold more 
precious. For you have to define the word ‘Goods,’ and to dis- 
tinguish ‘Goods’ from ‘ Evils,’ which to do is of all the work 
proposed in any Training College the precisely primary.” 
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To this letter Mr. Ruskin appends the following: 


‘Postscript :— Vote to be put to the question, ‘ Where is the 
Medium’ when the letter is published. You would probably at 
first answer : ‘It is not a penny, but my knowledge, that I really 
exchange with the baker for bread, and the penny is the “ Medium ” 
of that exchange!’ But, if the Baker wanted your knowledge, 
you would not need the penny, zor he take it. He would give you 
the loaf for the Latin lesson at once. That exchange needs no 
‘medium’ and can have none. The exchange of English coals for 
American meat indeed needs the ‘ Medium’ of a ship, but not of 
money. If there were none in the world the exchange would still 
take place, as it does now, and a tally of notches on the masts 
would express every condition of debt and credit. And you will 
find, in every other conceivable instance, that money is not a 
‘Medium of Exchange,’ but an ‘ Order for Goods ;’ and that, there- 
fore, its reality as Money depends on there Jeng Goods to Order, 
— which your vulgar economist, and your England taught by him, 
never considers it his or her business toascertain! And the essen- 
tial difference between having a thousand pounds in your pocket- 
book, or only a penny in your purse, is not that you can become a 
Mediator of your Exchanges, but that you cax become a consumer 
of more goods.” 


Mr. Ruskin had intended to publish this letter in ‘ Fors Clav- 
igera,’ but evidently stayed his hand, and it appears for the first 
time in the present issue. Added as an enclosure toa subsequent 
letter, we find the following, which may fittingly find a place here :— 


“* Real value, as opposed to mere price in market, which is the 
received value among buyers and sellers of it under particular cir- 
cumstances. The conditions of real money-value may be best un- 
derstood by supposing the represented property first infinitely large 
and then infinitely small. Imagine a territory so richly productive 
as to require no labour. Every kind of necessary or pleasant food, 
fruit, or flower, laid up in store or gatherable on the instant, and 
only a few inhabitants on it unable to consume the thousandth 
part of its abundance. No one would have to pay for anything 
but the trouble of carriage, and for an incommensurably small sum 
might possess whatever he chose —the value of money being thus 
infinitely large, and passing through that infinity into nothing. 
Suppose on the contrary the food consumed by pestilence, grad- 
ually to the last grain of corn; the inhabitants would gradually 
pay more and more for a little food, their whole fortune at last 
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for a handful of corn —and the value of money thus becoming 
infinitely small, would pass on this side also,as the last food was 
consumed, into zero. Between these two zeros —the uselessness 
which signifies that everything may be got wzthout money, and the 
uselessness which signifies that nothing can be got with it —the 
real value of money oscillates according to the actually attainable 
quantity of goods, and the market value of money according to the 
caprices and panics of commercial minds.” 


The above was apparently written some time prior to the date 
of the letter (Jan. 1881) in which it was enclosed, as the Editor 
notes that, although posted from “ Brantford,” it is headed “ Den- 
mark Hill.” Be this as it may, it is an eminently Ruskinian utter- 


ance. William G. Kingsland. 
(To be continued.) 





DOES BROWNING’S ‘ALKESTIS’ INTERPRET 
EURIPIDES FAIRLY? * 


In the two poems, ‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’ and ‘ Aristoph- 
anes’ Apology, Euripides is exhibited in the most attractive 
light. It is a fair question: Has Browning justly and adequately 
represented Euripides? It has been intimated by Symonds that 
he is guilty of special pleading ; that he has, in a word, to some ex- 
tent idealized his favorite Greek poet. The intimation, however, is 
not serious, nor is it pressed. On the whole, it is my impression 
that Browning’s judgment, with perhaps some slight reduction of 
the high color which Balaustion’s feminine devotion imparts, will 
stand. 

But how about his translations ? Of the‘ Herakles’ there can be 
no question. As a translation it leaves almost nothing to be de- 
sired in faithfulness to the original. In this respect it serves as a 
model for the ablest workers in the field of translation from the 
Greek classics. 





* Read before the Boston Browning Society, Feb, 25, 1896. 
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A question remains as to the ‘ Alkestis.’ In his rendering of 
this exquisite drama has Browning fairly interpreted Euripides ? 

In one instance, at least, this has been answered in the nega- 
tive. The single point, or at least the main point, of criticism is 
his representation of the character of Admetos as that appears in 
connection with the substitutionary death of his wife. In a paper 
read before the London Browning Society in 1891, and afterwards 
published in the Society’s Papers, Mr. R. G. Moulton took strong 
ground on the negative side of this question. The title of his 
paper is a succinct expression of his judgment: ‘ Balaustion’s 
- Adventure as a Beautiful Misrepresentation of the Original ;’ and 
he begins with the frank avowal: “ My position is that Browning, 
in common with the greater part of modern readers, has entirely 
misread and misrepresented Euripides’ play of ‘ Alkestis.’” 

With all deference to Mr. Moulton as a superior classical 
scholar, I contend that Browning’s transcript is not a misrepresen- 
tation of the Greek dramatist. Mr. Moulton’s argument turns 
mainly on the assumption that Alkestis died for the State, and not 
merely for her husband; and he finds an important, indeed the 
chief, dramatic motive of the play in the glorification of hospitality, 
of which Admetos is presented as an eminent example. He con- 
tends, further, that Admetos was not selfish in allowing the substi- 
tution of Alkestis for himself, and that he endeavored to save her, 
but was unable to do so because Fate had decreed her death, and 
there could be no second substitution. 

Now, in the first place, it is impossible to maintain, from the 
play, that Alkestis dies for the State. Her death is not a sacrifice 
like that of Menoikeus in the ‘ Pheenissae,’ or that of Iphigenia in 
‘Iphigenia In Aulis,’ which Mr. Moulton cites, or even like Poly- 
xena in the‘ Hecuba.’ Of the ‘ Alkestis’ Mahaffy says: “In this 
play the heroine voluntarily resigns her life under no pressure of 
misfortune, with no lofty patriotic enthusiasm, but simply to save 
the life of her husband, for whom Apollo has obtained the permis- 
sion of an exchange.” [Classical Writers: Euripides, Mahaffy, p. 
94-] 

Mr. Moulton says: “We celebrate as a brave patriot the 
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soldier who dies in his country’s battle, but had he hesitated we 
should have called him a traitor and a coward. So it was glorious 
of Alkestis to die for her royal husband; but she herself applies 
the term ‘treachery’ to the thought of refusing.” Unfortunately 
for his argument, the passage which he cites utterly fails to sustain 
it. Alkestis dies for Admetos, not as the head of the State, but as 
her husband and the father and protector of her children, rather 
than live, a widow, without him, or form a new union. It is not 
even for love of Admetos that she dies; for while she shows a high 
sense of wifely duty, there is no trace of any passionate fondness 
for her weak and selfish husband. “She represents,” says 
Mahaffy, “‘that peculiar female heroism which . . . obeys the de- 
mands of affection in the form of family ties, as the dictates of the 
highest moral law. We see these, the heroines of common life, 
around us in all classes of society. But I venture to assert that in 
no case does this heroic devotion of self-sacrifice come out into 
such really splendid relief as when it is made for selfish and worth- 
less people.” [Greek Classical Literature, Mahaffy, Vol. I. Part 
II. p. 103.] 

In the passage which Mr. Moulton cites, Alkestis thus ad- 


dresses her marriage bed : — 
“ Farewell! to thee 
No blame do I impute, for me alone 
Hast thou destroyed ; disdaining to betray 
Thee, and my lord, I die.” 


She recognizes her doom as the decree of the Fates, and accepts 
it; yet, in accepting it, protests her freedom to have chosen other- 
wise, and mildly reproaches Admetos’ parents, either one of 
whom reasonably, considering their almost spent lives, might have 
accepted the lot of death and saved both him and her. I quote 
from Potter’s translation of the play : — 


“Thou seest, Admetos, what to me the Fates 
Assign ; yet, ere I die, I wish to tell thee 
What lies most near my heart. I honor’d thee, 
And in exchange for thine my forfeit life 
Devoted ; now I die for thee, though free 
Not to have died; but from Thessalia’s chiefs 
Preferring whom I pleased in royal state, 
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To have lived happy here: I had no will 

To live bereft of thee with these poor orphans: 

I die without reluctance, though the gifts 

Of youth are mine to make life grateful to me. 

Yet he that gave thee birth, and she that bore thee, 
Deserted thee, though well it had beseem’d them 
With honor to have died for thee, to have saved 
Their son with honor, glorious in their death. 
They had no child but thee, they had no hope 

Of other offspring, shouldst thou die; and I 

Might thus have lived, thou mightst have lived till age 
Crept slowly on, nor wouldst thou heave the sigh 
Thus of thy wife deprived, nor train alone 

Thy orphan children.” 


Contrast these last words with those of Menoikeus, who is about 
to sacrifice himself in order to save Thebes. The city is besieged, 
and Tiresias has revealed to Creon that the city can be saved only 
by the sacrifice of Menoikeus, Creon’s son. Creon feigns assent, 
but, when alone with his son, urges the latter to fly. Menoikeus, 
in his turn, seems to accede to his father’s wishes, but the moment 
he is left to himself he announces his resolution to make the sacri- 
fice and save Thebes : — 


“ With an honest fraud my words 
Have calmed my father’s fears, effecting thence 
My purpose. Distant far he bids me fly, 
Robbing his country of its fortune, me 
To cowardice assigning ; to his age 
This may be pardoned ; but for me, should I 
Betray my country, whence I drew my breath, 
There could be no forgiveness. Be assured, 
I go to save my country ; for this land 
Freely I give my life. .. . 

. . » This is my firm resolve. 
To death devoted, no inglorious offering, 
I go to save, to free this suffering land.” 


Contrast also the last words of Alkestis with those of Iphi- 


genia : — 
‘* Hear then what to my mind 
Deliberate thought presents: it is decreed 
For me to die: this then I wish, to die 
With glory, all reluctance banished far. 
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My mother, weigh this well, that what I speak 
Is honor’s dictate: all the powers of Greece 
Have now their eyes on me; on me depends 
The sailing of the fleet, the fall of Troy. 


. . . To be too fond of life 
Becomes not me; nor for thyself alone, 
But to all Greece a blessing didst thou bear me. 


. . . For Greece I give my life. 
Slay me; demolish Troy: for these shall be 
Long time my monuments, my children these, 
My nuptials and my glory.” 

No such note as sounds through both of these speeches is heard 
in the final utterances of Alkestis. Neither she nor Admetos says 
one word, throughout the play, intimating that Alkestis’ death 
was a sacrifice for the State. Not even does the chorus, which 
almost inevitably discloses the real motive of a Greek play, hint 
that Alkestis’ death is a sacrifice for the State. After she has 
disappeared the chorus, commenting on her deed, sings : — 

“ For thou, O best of women, thou alone, 
For thy lord’s life daredst give thy own. 


Light lie the earth upon that gentle breast, 
And be thou ever bless’d!” 


“ When to avert his doom 
His mother in the earth refused to lie ; 
Nor would his ancient father die 
To save his son from an untimely tomb ; 
Though the hand of time had spread 
Hoar hairs o’er each aged head ; 
In youth’s fresh bloom, in beauty’s radiant glow, 
The darksome way thou daredst to go, 
And for thy youthful lord’s to give thy life. 
Be mine so true a wife, 
Though rare the lot : then should I prove 
The indissoluble bond of faithfulness and love.”’ 


The last line is weighty with meaning, and it is directly opposed 
to Mr. Moulton’s theory of the play. 

Even in the passage in which, after Alkestis has gone, Admetos 
bewails his lot, declares that he ought not to live, and confesses his 
own cowardly baseness, and in which he certainly would have 
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urged, in self-defence, so important a consideration as the good of 
the State, had that been involved, he has no word to say about the 
State. His sorrow grows bitter with compunction, and the begin- 
nings at least of self-contempt, as he anticipates the way in which 
men, all too truthfully, will speak of him. 
“‘ And if one hates me, he will say: ‘ Behold 
The man who basely lives, who dared not die ; 
But giving, through the meanness of his soul, 
His wife, avoided death, yet would be deem’d 
A man: he hates his parents, yet himself 
Had not the spirit to die.’ These ill reports 
Cleave to me: why then wish for longer life, 
On evil tongues thus fallen, and evil days ?” 
If Alkestis’ death was not a sacrifice for the State, then there is 
no shred of reason left for doubt that Admetos (notwithstanding 
his admitted virtue of hospitality, —a virtue which selfish men not 
infrequently have) was both weak and selfish in accepting the sub- 
stitution of his wife for himself. Such Euripides represents him, 
and such Browning, in his transcript of Euripides’ play, represents 
him, only, perhaps, with increased vividness. Mr. Moulton’s argu- 
ment that, Fate having decreed the death of Alkestis, Admetos is 
helpless to save her even if he wished to do so, by himself submit- 
ting to the doom, goes too far; the same argument would prove 
that even Herakles could not rescue her. 
Mr. W. B. Doune, in his excellent little volumé on Euripides, 
in the series of ‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers,’ pp. 83, 84, 
says: “ Admetos makes almost as poor a figure in this play as Jason 
does in the ‘ Medea.’ Self-preservation is the leading featurein his 
character. He loves Alkestis much, but he loves himself more. 
. . . When the inexorable missive comes for her, he is indeed deeply 
cast down ; yet even then there is not a spark of manliness in him.” 
Dr. Berdoe, in his useful ‘Browning Cyclopzedia,’ has done 
Browning marked injustice in giving, as the only comment on his 
rendering of the ‘ Alkestis,’ a long digest of Mr. Moulton’s paper 
and the single remark: “ The design of this tragedy is to recom- 
mend the virtue of hospitality, so sacred among the Grecians, and 
encouraged on political grounds, as well as to keep alive a generous 
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social benevolence.” On the point of the glorification of hospitality 
in the ‘ Alkestis,’ it is important to observe that the hospitality of 
Admetos is represented in Browning’s version of the play quite as 
strongly as it is in the original. 

It seems unnecessary to spend any more time on Mr. Moul- 
ton’s argument, for if his contention breaks down at the single 
point of the motive of Alkestis’ self-sacrifice, as I venture to think 
it does, its force is gone as a demonstration of Browning’s misrep- 
resentation of Euripides. 

On one point, however, I linger for a moment. Mr. Moul- 
ton says: “The foundation, the turning point, and the consum- 
mation of the plot are all made by Euripides to rest upon the hos- 
pitality of Admetos.” He is not quite consistent, however, for 
near the conclusion of his paper he affirms that he considers “the 
real motive of the play, the conception which underlies the whole, 
and welds the separate parts into aunity,” to be “a contrast, not 
between two characters,—the selfish Admetos and the devoted 
Alkestis,— but between two ideals: the ancient ideal of public splen- 
dour and the modern ideal of domestic love.” But here he abandons 
his main idea of the voluntary self-sacrifice of Alkestis for the sake 
of the State, and even his positive affirmation that “ the foundation, 
the turning point, and the consummation of the plot are all made 
by Euripides to rest upon the hospitality of Admetos.” In his 
later statement as to a conflict between two ideals constituting 
“the real motive of the play,” there is some truth, but it entirely 
defeats his contention that Browning has misrepresented Euripides. 
May not the “ real motive of the play” have been deeper still ? 
May not Euripides, not denying, but implicitly recognizing the 
common ideals both of devotion to the State and of hospitality, 
really have sought to set forth the very thought which Browning 
has so finely developed, namely, the contrast between the selfish- 
ness of Admetos and the self-sacrifice of Alkestis, and the salva- 
tion of Admetos by the discipline of the tragic experience through 
which he passed, leading him to self-knowledge, repentance, and 
the attainment of a nobler spirit. If this be a fair conjecture, as 
I think it is, it vindicates the fidelity of Browning in interpreting 
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the Greek poet through his own deep poetic feeling and insight. 
Instead of “the assumption of selfishness in Admetos reducing 
the story to an artistic and moral chaos, in which a god at the 
beginning and a demigod at the close set themselves to work mir- 
acles in the sole interests of a weak and heartless man,” as Mr. 
Moulton declares it does, it gives to the drama the unique unity 
of the moral regeneration of a king who is “ weakand heartless” 
because he is predominantly selfish. Philip S. Moxom. 





NEW IDEAS IN TEACHING LITERATURE. 


WITH SUGGESTION FOR THEIR APPLICATION TO REQUIRED ENGLISH 
AND OPEN DISCUSSION. 


Two years ago this autumn the question, “How may Litera- 
ture best be taught?” was debated in this magazine by a number 
of educational experts.* It happens also that it is, this autumn, 
just two years since the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools passed the Resolutions of its Committee rec- 
ommending the required English now widely adopted by schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 

Time enough has elapsed, in the one case, since the debate, to 
make it desirable to ask if the conclusions then reached cannot be 
pushed a little further; and the interval is long enough, in the 
other case, since the adoption of a definite series of selected 
masterpieces for reading and study, to make it advisable to pursue 
the inquiry in the light of the conditions and principles practically 
established by those important resolutions. 

The study of English Literature as Literaturc,as well as its 
study as Language, — or “ English ” so-called, — is greatly in need 
of the definiteness which these requirements help it towards, and 








* See PoET-Lorg, vol. vi., Aug.-Sep., Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1894. The Study of Literature, F. I. 
Carpenter (Chicago Univ.), Specialized ‘Teaching of Literature, L. A. Sherman (Univ. of Neb.), Knowl- 
edge vs. Feeling, K. L. Bates (Wellesley College), The Aims of Literary Study, H. Corson (Cornell 
Univ.), Personality in Teaching Literature, O. L. Triggs (Chicago Univ.), The Study of Poetry from 
the Standpoint of Esthetics, E. M. Hurll, The Poets in School, W. J. Rolfe. 
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ways may be devised which may make them inure still more to the 
profit of “ mere literature.” 

No branch of school-work has suffered, or could suffer, so 
much from vagueness as English Literature. Universal as some 
knowledge of it must be, underlying all knowledge for the English- 
speaking person as it does, it is, perhaps, of any branch of school- 
work, the least grasped as a living, significant unity, the least ap- 
preciated as an evolving exponent of man’s artistic craft and his 
spiritual force and insight. To vagueness is largely due the 
almost primitive modes of approach, too common in the schools, to 
this the anterior ground of all educational work. The first known 
is the last recognized and not yet mastered factor of an English- 
man’s education. 

A first step towards comprehending a widely diversified domain 
is, wiseliest, as it seems to us, some attempt to gain a summit of 
view that shall enable the mind’s eye to focus the whole, and to 
sweep its glance along broad classifiable characteristic features, and 
not to traverse endless space, travelling confusedly hither and 
thither in a vain essay to make one’s self as all abroad as the king- 
dom of literature from Beowulf to the age-end magazinists neces- 
sarily is, nor to sit down in the dust with a specialist in an allotted 
space just as long and as narrow as a grave, and look on over his 
shoulder at the curious results of his self-devoting task-work, till 
one grows as short-sighted as it befits the specialist but does not 
become all men to be. Yet these two inexpedient methods of 
studying literature have been just the ones most commonly hit 
upon. There is either the inclusive general scramble over what 
may be called the geography and topography of literature by text- 
book or lecture, or “‘ personally conducted reading tour” through 
the certified old books that no gentleman’s library should be 
without, or else the restriction tosome little part and parcel of the 
ground where, like a child in a make-believe flower-bed, the pupil 
can mimic the specialist’s digging to his heart’s discontent in the 
sterile labor. 

Whatever teachers have done individually, here and there, 
towards the guidance of the pupil to the focus-points of literature, 
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whence his own assisted classifications may reap due conclusions 
enabling him to follow significant trends of development, does not, 
we fear, always very clearly or practically appear for the enlighten- 
ment and aid of the less wise, — for whom it takes more than a 
word to be sufficient, —from generalizations about the analysis of 
literature being opposed to synthesis, subject-matter being in- 
separable from artistic form, knowledge being subsidiary to feeling, 
personal vision and force of character more potent in a teacher 
than any devisable methods, innate literary taste in a pupil more 
valuable than any results acquired by trained groping. These are 
unquestionably desirable statements on which to plant the feet at 
the outset of the ways that lead into the promised land of literary 
appreciation, to the end that Beauty and Wisdom never fail to be 
perceived as ineffably fairer than their handmaidens Utility and 
Knowledge. The able contributors to the debate of two years ago 
having premised so much as this, —if we may be indulged in sum- 
ming up thus cursorily the tenor of their remarks, — may we not 
now — taking all this for granted — more narrowly inquire how 
one may propel the soul on its lone way towards the ardent ap- 
preciation of literature? 

Professor Sherman was alone, we believe, in expressing his con- 
viction that expert teaching could largely increase the number of 
enthusiastic readers of the best literature ; but certainly Professor 
Corson’s well-justified faith in the carrying heat of good vocal in- 
terpretation, and Dr. Triggs’ trust in the personal power of the 
teacher, —and still more, perhaps, his valued expression of alle- 
giance to the credo of PoET-LoRE,*— involve them both in the 
hopeful assumption that there is something to be done by good 
gardening even in unpromising tracts of human soul-stuff. As for 
Professor Bates, she so cunningly pointed the fair-feathered shafts 
of her wholesome scepticism at the uncertainties of the usual hard 
and fast demarcations between knowledge and feeling, science and 
art, that we were always privately convinced that she could tell 





* See Professor Corson’s Aims of Literary Study, Port-Lorg, Aug.-Sep., Oct., and Nov., 1894; also 
same in book form (Macmillan & Co.); Dr. Triggs’ Personality in Teaching Literature, Pozt-Lore, Aug.- 
Sep., 1894; also, for cvedo mentioned, see inside of each issue of PozT-LORE cover, page 2. 
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more than she chose of excursions of her own skill in the border- 
land between the latent and the budding phases of a pupil’s 
capacity for literary appreciation. May we not, indeed, assume 
for all our friends who aided us in instituting the discussion in 
question that they do not affirm the doctrine of the total depravity 
of the soul in literary capacity, and thence that they do believe in 
the possibility of dormant faculty and a coaxing of conditions to in- 
fluence a perfectly natural, gradual, and healthy awakening of the 
pupil to a sense of the beauty and uplift in good literature ? 

Life in some shape or other was the principle to which they all 
held. The element in literature which can arouse interest is life, 
and to the consciousness of kindred life in the reader does genius 
make its appeal. Trust life far enough and inclusively enough, and 
the unpromising pupil and the impotent method will yet somehow 
come together at the attracting-point of a work of genius, and emit 
the divine spark that companions the divine flame. 

Faith in these potentialities of life must seek to make its 
promise good, and may begin by refusing to block the progress of 
its attempts by intolerance of kindred if not precisely similar 
modes of effective operation, in kindred if not precisely similar 
fields of human attainment. 

The methods followed in seeking scientific truth, if not perfectly 
fitted to the revelation of artistic beauty, are not therefore alto- 
gether unadaptable. The pertinent question is not how far do 
they disagree, but how well could they be made to serve? The 
tools of the mind apparently most natural to many men in the 
present stage of human development lie first at hand. Can 
methods already found measurably effective in descrying the true 
relations of matters of fact, and in stirring human ability of a prac- 
tical sort, be adapted to the perception of another sort of truth, — 
the beauty of the idea incarnate in the moving word, —and to the 
capacity of the human soul to be spiritually stirred and fructified 
thereby? 

Let us see. Analysis, the method peculiar to science, is decried 
in literature because synthesis is the method peculiar to art. But 
analysis is not inimical to synthesis because it is the opposite pro- 
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cess. Every scientific discovery or perception of a scientific prin- 
ciple bears witness to the fact that analysis is supplementary to 
synthesis in scientific work. It can be made a distinctly valu- 
able instrument in artistic criticism and appreciation. What 
genuine critic or teacher of literature fails to use it as such an 
instrument in the estimation of artistic wholes? What is lacking 
is only the courage of his confessions and the wise yet unabashed 
pushing forward of his secret pioneering. Let us not be cheated 
by the modern limitation of the larger concept Scéentia, or knowl- 
edge, to the comparatively technical term Science, or physical inves- 
tigation, and assume that the process which belongs primarily, as 
a due servitor, to Scientia, belongs of right to science only. Shall 
we neglect to include in Scientia the science of literature ? 

It should be remembered, too, we also submit, that it is not 
the creation of a work of literary art, but the just comprehension 
of the excellencies and energies of many such works which is 
sought in teaching literature ; and that if pure synthesis belongs 
distinctively to the creative mood, it does not therefore follow that 
analysis must not enter into the criticism and interpretation of the 
products of the creative mood. Indeed, it seems to us that rational 
analysis, informed by intuitive taste, must serve the synthetic 
reconstructive process of literary criticism, or there will be no spec- 
ulation in the moony, passive gaze that we shall glare withal. 

Like unto the warning against joining in mutual services the 
unfriendly processes of analysis and synthesis, is the caution 
against separating those lawful spouses, subject-matter and form. 

Does it need so much expenditure of eloquent breath to affirm 
and exhibit beyond cavil what no one ought in sanity to question, 
that body and soul— structure and content — of a masterpiece is 
an artistic unit? Separate consideration of each, however, with a 
view towards revealing the law and beauty of their relationship, 
will not sever the bond. It will indicate it more clearly. If flesh 
helps soul in a work of art, then soul helps flesh as mutually. To ° 
say that the critic and interpreter shall not disentangle to recom- 
bine and understand better the artist’s whole intent by following 
the relationship he has set up between form and subject-matter, 
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would be equivalent to saying that because a Beethoven had a 
musical conception potent to brand the sense at a stroke, that, 
therefore, any method of appreciation or interpretation of it as 
such a whole was wrong that should undertake to follow his work 
note by note, theme by theme, development by development, till 
the complete complex design of the composition was traced out, 
reconstructed, and re-enjoyed. 

If methods are to be abjured altogether because they are simply 
what they are,— the means not the end, —it may well be consid- 
ered as a confession that pedagogy is a failure, education a futility. 

The fact is, perhaps, that no pedagogy is so invalid as that 
which is infertile in expedients of various unstereotyped sorts, no 
education so idle as that which lacks the initiative to confront a 
work of art with aught more independently and actively apprecia- 
tive than a hypnotized stare. 

One glance at the contemporary success of inferior literature 
should suffice to show the teacher who loves the best literature 
that the great tractable mass of the American public needs above 
all the active catholic modes of culture which will not only excite 
its interest but exercise its crude, incipient sense of artistic taste. 
What then shall he try? 

One method differeth from another method in present utility, 
although none are without their appropriate function rightly under- 
stood and applied. 

For example, philology is one of the most external of popular 
methods of approach towards literature, because it has to do with 
one of the most external, most racial, and least individual of the 
elements made use of by the literary artist. It is more separable 
from the study of literature as literature than poetics, since that 
more often deals with an element peculiar to each artist and more 
necessary to his design, — his choice of words, metaphors, symbols, 
his rhythms and rhyme-schemes, and all the temperamental conno- 
tations of his craftsmanship. This mode of approach, however, is 
too technical, requiring too much knowledge of literature from the 
outset to be advisable as a main method in the initiation of the 
student. 
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The element of literature which has relation to life, to which, 
also, every student has relation, seems to us to be the element 
with which the method of greatest utility at present will deal. 

That whole range, however, of relationships of a writer with his 
time, clime, and nation, which Taine popularly instituted, and which 
Posnet has essayed to state scientifically in his ‘Comparative 
Literature,’ in so far as they concern ethnological causes and con- 
ditions independent of the author’s will, are almost as separable 
from the study of a specific work of art as such, as philology is 
from literature. They are adjuncts to the teaching of literature, 
interesting and helpful adjuncts, but they necessarily subordinate 
literature to generalizations of an external character. They go 
behind the work of literary art, and enter into the realm of causes ; 
and the methods adapted to determine these are so extraneous to 
the effects which literature presents that they are clearly open to 
the utter distrust of them Professor Corson expresses,* in so far as 
they usurp the rightful seat of literary study, —the masterpiece 
itself. 

Fortunately, there is another procedure open to the teacher 
who wishes to attract the student to literature by means of its rela- 
tion to life. And we may as well confess here that this is precisely 
the procedure which it was within the intent of this magazine to 
attempt experimentally, developing as it should find occasion, to 
the end that genius be justified by the expansion of its influence. 
This procedure may also be called the Comparative Study of Lit- 
erature; but it is to be noted that it does not approach literature 
on the side of its causes, as Taine and Posnet do, nor is it based 
on random comparison, like some half-informed study calling itself 
Comparative. It consists in approaching literature on the side 
of its effects instead of its causes, and in carefully selecting a 
series of representative pieces so related by theme or artistic mo- 
tive as shall repay comparison, afford contrast, and reveal charac- 
teristic traits. The work of art, then, of any kind, in any time, is 
the field of inquiry; and the method of investigation employed is 
itself so intimately knit with the masterpieces themselves that 





* In his Aims of Literary Study before cited. 
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there is the least possible separation of the means of study from 
the end of study. It implies, too, a study of literary subject-mat- 
ter undivorced from its right relation to its distinctive literary 
form. This is the sort of study of subject-matter in whose favor, 
as we understood him, Professor Corson so wisely discriminated 
in his ‘Aims of Literary Study.’ 

Premising the acceptance as literary phenomena of the entire 
range of culture, or poet-lore, it regards the whole as the fluent 
result of life having still a long future before it. Wherefore it sets 
no artificial bounds to the manner of its development, prejudges 
none of its results as so far definitive as to dictate unmodifiable 
terms in craftsmanship or theme to succeeding literary phenomena. 
The wise humility of the scientist in the investigation of physical 
phenomena, whose hypotheses must be understood to be merely 
working hypotheses, ever susceptible of restatement in the light of 
new facts, is even more needful to the appreciation of literature 
than to the investigator of the physical part of Nature ;for the 
appreciator’s field of investigation is that much more subtle and 
further evolved part of Nature which is Man himself, of whose 
distinctively human progress through the ages the written word is the 
continuous impress and measure. This view of all literature as 
human phenomena is summed up in the statement of the purpose 
of this magazine, already referred to: “It considers literature as 
an exponent of human evolution rather than as a finished product.” 
The method is implied as briefly in the following clause: “ and 
aims to study life and the progress of ideals in literature.” 

By grouping a series of literary masterpieces of different epochs 
with reference to some special subject, plot, ideal, or artistic motive 
which they all possess in common, however diversely exhibited in 
each, resemblances and differentiations may be made manifest by 
comparison and contrast, so that, in the first place, artistic and per- 
sonal characteristics may be revealed, and the flavor peculiar to 
each special work of art perceived and enjoyed; in the second 
place, the historic sense may be instructed and trained to recognize 
the moral and esthetic traits and types belonging to each literary 
epoch, and a discriminating but broad-minded sympathy may spread 
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its genial temper through the soul; finally, such studies being 
repeatedly made and their results correlated, sounder and less dog- 
matic principles of criticism and appreciation than are now possible 
might be generated in each student’s mind, and the unified living 
and breathing flow of all human aspiration and force might be felt 
impelling the races to some unseen goal of good. 

In a word, our proposition of a method promising special present 
utility is a line of procedure which would adapt to the study of 
literature something of a scientific attitude towards works of art, 
in regarding them as phenomena of human life, affording material 
worthy of reverent and patient investigation; and which would 
adapt, also, to its special purposes, something of a scientific method 
towards analyzing for the sake of classifying and correlating ranges 
of literary phenomena representative of different artists and 
epochs. 

The exercise of this method, it is to be noted, carries to the 
intelligence of the pupil a discipline in itself of educational value. 
The mental discipline it would occasion is as much greater and 
more stimulating than the usual discipline gained by carrying the 
words and modes of speech of two languages in mind for compar- 
ison and recognition of differences, as comprehended wholes of 
thought and traits of life to be carried in mind in studying liter- 
ature in this way are greater and more stimulating than mere words. 

Thought itself is a process of comparing and relationing of 
ideas held in the memory. Nature lays down the proper method 
for developing the intelligence, and as a matter of fact, all criticism 
and appreciation are the result of comparison, either conscious or 
unconscious. The question only remains, shall we, in teaching 
literature, bend our energies merely upon the cultivation of 
memory for unrelated facts, so causing an inevitable decay of the 
powers of thought; or shall we work upon the lines for which 
nature has laid the foundation by directing the natural instincts for 


comparison into wise channels, where the best sharpening of the - 


perceptions will result ? 
It is also to be observed to its advantage that it will be hard to 
stereotype this method. It will not run itself without thought, 
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in either the teacher or the student, and it is capable of great 
diversity in original application by different teachers. It is sus- 
ceptible also of wide scope as to difficulty. A very simple and 
easily held range of simple comparisons, based more on resem- 
blances than on differences, may be framed for the young pupil, or a 
complex series of balancing resemblances and differences may tax 
the most practised mental effort of the advanced student. Diffi- 
culty to some degree, however, is a desirable quality in a method 
which is to redeem the study of literature from the supineness as to 
receptivity and vagueness as to criticism from which it now 
suffers. If literature, zsthetically considered, is to take its due 
rank as a branch of study, and no longer to be relegated to spare 
chinks of time here and there in the intervals of more definitely 
mapped out lines of better-recognized educational work, it must 
certainly push its way by means of some systematic rational plan 
which shall bring out both the disciplinary and zsthetic values in- 
herent in the study of literature as literature. 

A practical step in advance, on which further progress may be 
based, has been made by the judicious committee which had in 
charge the recommendation of a specified series of English master- 
pieces for reading and study. The Committee reports that it was 
guided in its choice by what Prof. A. S. Cook in his remarks 
before the Conference called the “ important principle of the rep- 
presentation of different periods, types, and tendencies in litera- 
ture.” * Especially was this principle of selection embodied in the 
list for 1898, which gives a chronological range of representative 
works from the Elizabethan period to the present time. 

This principle of selection is closely akin to that we have 
attempted to set forth, and it is to be noticed that the Committee 
have also recommended parallel or subsidiary reading in connection 
with the reading and study of the required books. 

Our suggestion now is,— Will it be feasible to consider the 
amplification of this principle of selection so that it may become a 





* See School Review, vol. ii., page 593 (Dec., 1894), for full report of the Conference, containing also 
report of this special Committee, which consisted of Prof. C. T. Winchester, Prof. A. S. Cook, Prof. L. B, 
R. Briggs. 
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principle of related selection, if not in guiding the choice of the 
required books, then in the choice of the “ parallel or subsidiary 
reading” which the Committee considers it desirable to encourage ? 
The selection of works closely related by subject-matter or motive, 
affording a rational basis for comparison and contrast and dis- 
crimination of characteristics, —in a word, a principle of related 
selection, — would re-inforce the principle of the representation of 
different periods, types, and tendencies already recognized. For 
example, in the list for 1898, Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ appears. 
Would it not be interesting and stimulating to consider along with 
this the play of Shakespeare’s which has an allied motive differently 
pivoted and expressed? The conflict between love and knowledge 
under which Tennyson represents Women as struggling vainly, 
Shakespeare, in ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ represents Men. The bare 
statement of this contrast in the setting of the similar motive 
throws light upon the different conditions of actual life which each 
poet had in mind,—the earlier situation being begotten of the 
monastic temper of the Middle Ages as clearly as the later one is of 
the social problem of modern days. The same vital human 
motive —a conflict between the desire for love and the desire for 
knowledge — is the core of Browning’s ‘ Paracelsus.’ The situa- 
tion, of course, is quite dissimilar. The comparative similarity in 
the outcome of the conflict according to Shakespeare and Tenny- 
son, which tends alike in both to the supremacy of love, affords an 
interesting comparison with the not opposed yet somewhat dif- 
ferentiated tendency of Browning’s treatment of the same conflict, 
which, though it does not yield to either Shakespeare or Tennyson 
in exalting love, yet concludes by revealing love and knowledge as 
supplementary forces. 

Again, to show more fully and unrestrictedly the working of 
what we have called a principle of related selection, let us instance 
a complete typical example of a range of representative works 


chronologically arranged and grouped together because of a theme’ 


in common. 
Such an interesting and fruitful group of poems for comparison is 
that which has the emotion of grief for its chief motive. Starting 
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with ‘In Memoriam’ as the central poem, the series may be traced 
back in English literature through Shelley, Milton, Spenser, to the 
Greek poets Bion and Moschus, behind which are the folk-songs 
for the death of Adonis, or Spring. In studying this group it will 
be found suggestive to investigate in what manner this universal 
emotion has clothed itself in the various phases of the world’s in- 
tellectual growth. Whether with the march of intelligence the 
emotion has deepened, whether differences in the clothing of the 
thought are due entirely to the poet’s own personality, to unusual 
circumstances, or to the stage of culture obtaining at the time. 
We repeat here, as illustration, some suggestions that have already 
appeared in this magazine upon some of the points to be observed 
in such a study.* The first in this remarkable series of poems is 
the exquisite ‘ Lament for Adonis,’ by Bion. 

The emotion of grief in this idyl is perfectly simple, and be- 
sides there shines through it plainly a cosmic element. The grief 
for the death of Adonis is renewed every year; thus it is not a 
lasting grief, but a grief which alternates with joy. The origin of 
the myth of Venus and Adonis in a worship of Nature should here 
be looked into, as it will explain the strange idea that Cytherea is 
to lament anew each year. It is also to be noted that this idyl 
belongs to the period of Greek poetry, which came under the 
influence of Alexandrian civilization. The cult of Adonis was not 
Greek, but was borrowed from the Egyptians, and traces of Alex- 
andrian influence are to be found in the language, which, as Andrew 
Lang points out, is frequently borrowed, not from Nature herself, 
but from Nature as she was represented in Alexandrian paintings. 
To sum up, we have in this idyl of Bion’s a lament for dying 
Nature personified as a god, expressed in the language of human 
grief ; but the human quality of the grief is reacted upon and lim- 
ited in its humanness by the inevitable processes of an ever growing 
and fading Nature, which everywhere reveals itself through the 
personifications, as the body through a garment. 

Almost contemporary with this poem is ‘The Lament for Bion,’ 
by Moschus. Here is still simplicity of grief, and now entirely 





* PogrT-.ore, vol. v., Nov., 1893, Pp. 574- 
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human; but it follows the model of Bion’s ‘Lament for Adonis’ 
by giving expression to this grief in symbols drawn from Nature 
direct and from Nature personified: thus, as the wells weep for 
Adonis, and the flowers flush red for anguish, and all things perish 
in his death, so Moschus makes the rivers weep, and the roses 
redden, and the flowers in sad clusters breathe themselves away. 
As Cypris mourned for Adonis, so she does for Bion; but in 
Moschus there is no alternating joy ; the grief is hopeless, and we 
find the first step taken in that philosophizing which has since be- 
come the chief feature in the poetry of grief. 

Spenser’s ‘ Astrophel,’ the next poem of the series, impresses 
one as being in some respects farther back in time than Moschus’ 
‘Lament for Bion.’ There is no real depth to the grief over the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney; and it might be supposed that the emo- 
tion of grief had less intensity in the time of Spenser than in the 
time of Bion and Moschus. The spontaneity of the idyllic atmos- 
phere of Moschus has become in Spenser an artificial pastoralness. 
The nature language of the Greeks is imitated; but it has lost its 
inevitableness. There is not the same underlying reason why 
Astrophel and Stella should turn into a flower as there is for the 
blood of Adonis becoming a wild rose ; one is a genuine, transpa- 
rent nature myth, the other is a manufactured one. 

Though Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ still shows the influence of classic 
models, he commands rather than is commanded by them, as 
Spenser is. To be sure, Lycidas is a shepherd, whose name is 
borrowed either from an Eclogue of Virgil or an Idyl of Theocritus, 
and is bemoaned by all the wood nymphs and satyrs in the truly 
pastoral manner; but mingled with the imitative artificiality are 
outbursts of a real appreciation of Nature herself, undraped in any 
mythologic disguises. Besides, not only Greek and Latin, but 
Christian and Druidic lore are called upon to adorn his grief. 
The poet has brought all his marvellous book knowledge, and 
his regardful observations of Nature, and formed a beautiful mosaic 
on a Greek pattern, and this he lays on the bier of his friend. But 
is there nothing more in this poem? There are two elements 
which have not before appeared in the poems we have been con- 
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sidering. The death of Lycidas leads the poet to consider how 
much better he could have spared some other people, — namely, 
the corrupt clergy,—and he takes occasion to scathe them in 
highly metaphoric language. So here is a marked sign of the 
addition of an intellectual quality to the emotion of grief. It is no 
longer so simple as to preclude thought; it is rather itself the 
instigator of thought, not exalted, it is true, for it has that partisan 
quality of a Puritan who scorns the Established Church. This is 
also the first in the series of poems under consideration in which a 
belief in immortality comes out. From the ever-renewed grief of 
Bion’s ‘ Lament’ and the never-ending grief of Moschus for Bion, 
through the unthinking grief of the present moment in Spenser’s 
‘ Astrophel,’ we come to the grief that is quenched in the thought 
that the beloved one is living in the 
“blest kingdom meek of joy and love, 

There entertain him all the Saints above 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing and singing in their glory move 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes.” 


Shelley’s ‘ Adonais’ is the next in the series to claim attention, 
and in this the emotion of grief will be found surrounded by an 
entirely new atmosphere. We no longer touch the earth with 
our feet, but glide through the air as in dreams. Adonais is not a 
shepherd for whom the woodland nymphs weep; he is the child of 
time personified as Urania, who bemoans the fate of her youngest- 
born, and other mourners are human emotions and personifications 
of abstract qualities. 

While in Moschus there is a Pagan certainty of nothing, and 
in Milton the Puritan certainty of everything, —an anthropomor- 
phic immortality including body and soul,—in Shelley there is a 
pantheistic strain. His grief is overcome in the contemplation of the 
freed spirit of Keats flowing ‘back to the burning fountain whence 
itcame.” Milton’s grief was mingled with indignation that his friend 
should be taken while his enemies continued to flourish; Shelley’s 
grief is mingled with indignation that his friend should have ene- 
mies. Milton brings in St. Peter to smite his enemies; Shelley 
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considers the worst chastisement for his friend’s enemies, and 
others like them who are the enemies of truth and beauty, is that 
they shall live and be free to spill their venom, but that remorse 
and self-contempt shall cling tothem. These differences are indica- 
tive of the moral fibre of the two poets, and the influences that 
formed both of them might profitably be discussed. 

Such are some of the points which a student of this series of 
poems will notice; and after such a study he will be prepared to 
see just what fresh elements have been introduced by Tennyson in 
the treatment of the same theme. 

In the first place, Tennyson’s is the first of the poems in which 
the expression of grief is through the direct utterance of the poet’s 
own feelings. In all the other poems, the poet’s grief is almost or 
entirely shown as reflected in the grief of others, — either Nature, 
rural deities, allegorical shepherds and shepherdesses, or with, in 
the case of Shelley, the addition of the dead poet’s own mind-born 
offspring. Thus it is a complete break from the classic models. 
It is the first of the English poems which calls the dead friend by 
his own name, and not by some name borrowed from the pastoral 
world. And furthermore, the grief of Tennyson, besides being 
expressed directly, is introspective. It is not a simple expres- 
sion of feeling, but a complex analysis of those feelings. Where 
Milton’s grief leads him to attacks on his enemies, Shelley’s to 
attacks on the enemies of his friend, and of those of the noble and 
beautiful, Tennyson’s leads him to a minute study of his own 
sensations and moods. He watches with the interest of an out- 
side observer the progress of his grief through many fluctuating 
phases from despair to hope. He is not writing the poem for the 
glory of his friend, but to give his own heart relief; and first he 
can only compare his grief with that of others who have suffered 
a similar loss. His intellect is hardly active ; but with the passage 
of time thought begins to awaken. Through his great desire that 
he may again some time hold communion with his friend, he is led - 
to ponder on the hard problems of life and death. The spirit of 
the Pagan and the spirit of the Puritan meet in conflict on the 
battle-ground of his mind. The Pagan “certainty of nothing” 
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cannot win, nor the Puritan “ certainty of everything,” only in this 
case the individual certainty of Love. Upon the human emotion 
of Love the poet founds neither a negative nor a positive certainty, 
but a hope that “ good will fall at last to all.” Having been led to 
the irresistible conclusion that Love is eternal, he breaks forth into 
a mystic utterance resembling Shelley’s in ‘ Adonais,’ with this 
difference, that the mysticism of Shelley is not the result of a long 
course of introspective reasoning, nor does the consciousness of 
his friend’s spiritual immanence in Nature soothe his earthly lot 
as it does Tennyson’s. 

Another glance over the road just travelled will show that the 
intellectual development indicated from the time of Bion and 
Moschus to Shelley is very slight as compared with that from 
Shelley to Tennyson. This may be due to local causes, such as 
the individuality of the poet or the special occasion producing the 
poem, rather than to any universal law of development; but pos- 
sibly one of the chief causes is not so much an increase in intellec- 
tual power as a recognition that the emotions are no longer to be 
regarded as qualities existing in isolation from the qualities of 
intellect, but that they may be enriched by all the tributary streams 
of knowledge and thought which intellect can pour into them. 
And with the broadening of the emotions comes naturally the en- 
largement of the materials of poetry; for the more the emotions 
are fed by knowledge and thought, the more must knowledge and 
thought enter into the expression of these emotions. 

This study may be profitably enlarged by a consideration of an 
interesting trio of poems by American writers ; namely, Emer- 
son’s ‘ Threnody,’ Whitman’s ‘ When Lilacs Last in the Door-yard 
Bloomed,’ and Woodberry’s ‘The North Shore Watch,’ each with 
its own distinctive flavor. ‘The North Shore Watch’ is more 
directly in line with those already considered, the subject-matter 
being, as in these, grief for the death of a friend. In the ‘ Thren- 
ody,’ the grief might be expected to strike a somewhat different 
key, as it is his own son whom Emerson laments. It is character- 
istic of Emerson, however, that his attitude, instead of being more 
personal on that account, is less so. With the exception of the 
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few mental pictures of his son in his childish environment, his 
thoughts about him are lifted into a realm of the purest, most 
unselfish philosophy. His grief is not for his son as being his 
own, but because he loves this beautiful revelation of the divine, 
and in his death he sees the symbol of the eternal march of the 
divine spirit which manifests itself in one beautiful external form 
after another, while the permanent essence that escapes from these 
fleeting forms is in the emotions and the aspirations, which all 
finally lose themselves in the God-head. Whitman’s grief-song for 
Lincoln suggests the old lament for Spring in its first stanza, where 
the poet declares that Spring shall ever bring to him the thought, 
of one he loves, and renew his grief. Aside from this link with the 
past, the poem takes an entirely new attitude toward Death, which 
in the song of the hermit-thrush is praised as the “ strong deliv- 
eress.” Death is no longer something to be accepted as inevitable 
and explained away by a philosophy invented to that end; it is 
welcomed as the joyful outlet to a larger life. The personal grief, 
none the less poignant in relation to life, is lost in the larger con- 
templation of the beneficence of this universal law of death. 

The relation of the nature imagery to the thought in these two 
poems as contrasted with it in the others offers also some interest- 
ing points to be observed. 

The attempt’ to observe characteristic differences like these 
throughout any such related series of works can be said to be sure 
to make the student see more in each poem than he saw before, 
and thus perceive more clearly and enjoy more richly than before 
the distinctive excellence of each poet’s contribution to the Com- 
monwealth of art. The adaptation of the range of comparisons 
and contrasts to each student’s needs and capability must be under- 
stood, of course, to be the care of the teacher or guide. 

The many classes of inter-relation that might be employed can- 
not be exemplified here ; but the applications cited may suffice to 
indicate what is meant by comparative study of master-pieces based 
on a principle of related selection applied to subject-matter. 

The suggestion that this principle be applied in choosing the 
works now so widely required for study and reading, we submit to 
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the consideration of the experienced friends who before joined us in 
discussing the best methods of teaching literature. We invite 
their comment and criticism, and also that of any others who are 
interested and experienced. 

The threefold question is, Is such study of related works 
(1) desirable, (2) feasible to any extent in required English, and 
(3) to what degree already in practical operation by those who 


seek to work on similar lines? 
The Editors. 


I FinD myself in accord with much of the article on the com- 
parative study of literature by the Editors of PorT-Lore. In the 
first place they are unquestionably right in their complaint that 
the teaching of English suffers from lack of definiteness. The 
systematic study of English in the schools has but barely begun. 
It is not five years since the second in rank of our great universi- 
ties added English to its entrance requirements, and it is not two 
since a considerable number of colleges came to an agreement as 
to the character and extent of the demands they would make upon 
the secondary schools. We are therefore almost literally groping 
our way. Latin and Greek we know how to teach, for we have the 
advantage of three hundred years and more of experiment and 
practice. But in English we hardly know what we want, what can 
be done, or by what methods advance can surely and speedily be 
made. 

Practically, both aims and methods are ultimately to be deter- 
mined for the schools by the action of the colleges. Their state- . 
ments of requirements for entrance will fix in general the goal for all 
candidates for admission to college, and the character of the admis- 
sion examinations will largely indicate and determine the methods 
that schoolmasters must follow. The actual examination papers 
set by the colleges to test proficiency in English are at once taken 
by teachers as interpreting the official requirements, as stated in 
college catalogues. Moreover, the colleges not only in this way 
control the English instruction in preparatory schools, but they set 
the fashion for high schools generally. 

Therefore the discussion started by PoET-LORE is most timely 
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and to be most heartily welcomed. The colleges have not yet 
adopted any hard and fast plan. Under the new scheme they have 
prepared only one set of examinations. Their attitude towards the 
schools is most friendly and sympathetic, and they seek, rather 
than repel, suggestions. 

Again, I agree with the Editors in their criticism of what they 
call the “ philological method.” Not so much, however, for the 
reason that they give, that “it is too technical, requiring too much 
knowledge of literature from the outset,” as that it is a barren 
method. It yields little and leads nowhere. It concerns itself too 
much with mere verbal criticism. It rouses no interest in thought. 
It stimulates no enthusiasm. It awakens no love of literature. 

Over against this is set the comparative method, recommended 
with such sound reasoning and so clearly and happily illustrated, 
that we are compelled to say that it must have a place, at least in 
the more advanced study of English in the schools. Whether it 
can be worked in with the more elementary stages of instruction, 
say, before the last one or two years of high-school courses, is, to my 
mind, very doubtful. If it should prove to be applicable at the outset 
of more systematic study, I believe the true principle of selection for 
elementary work would be, not, as the editors suggest, comparisons 
in which resemblances are most striking, but comparisons in which 
the element of contrast is most pronounced. Children love novelty, 
and differences arrest the attention more, and more interest the 
untutored intelligence. To detect and analyze essential resem- 
blances more or less disguised by outward differences of form is 
work suited rather to trained insight and disciplined reason. 

The proposal of the comparative method, as outlined and illus- 
trated, is a positive and valuable contribution, both as regards 
choice of reading and as to method in teaching. Can it, or ought 
it, to be made the dominant principle in the choice of books which 
the colleges shall require to be read in preparation for admission ? 

The Editors of PortT-LorE advise the “ grouping of a series of 
literary masterpieces of different epochs with reference to some 
special subject, plot, ideal, or artistic motive which they all possess 
in common.” 
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The committee representing the colleges say that their purpose 
in making the selections already announced was “ the representa- 
tion of different periods, types, and tendencies in literature.” 

It seems to me that for purposes of literary study and training 
we cannot disregard either principle of choice. First a few works 
of supreme value and importance, both for what they are in them- 
selves and for what they represent, must be chosen to exhibit 


.“ periods, types, and tendencies” and to enable the student to 


gain that “ summit of view,” that vantage ground that is so service- 
able for subsequent exploration and study. But for parallel and 
illustrative reading what principle or method is so full of promise 
as that for which the Editors of PorET-LorE plead with irresistible 
logic and with the force of conviction springing from long experi- 
ence? In the selection, therefore, and conduct of the subsidiary 
reading designated by the colleges, and in the form of test which 
the colleges apply on the admission examinations, one seems to see, 
from the point of view of the schools, the proper place for the princi- 
ple of ‘ related choice ” and the fruitful application of the compara- 
tive method. 

But another word remains to be said. These principles of 
choice have relation primarily to literary culture. They would 
conduce to the development of a certain historic sense in the study 
of literature, to sound knowledge, just principles of criticism, and 
to a catholic taste. Are these the best and highest things to be 
got out of literature? Should these constitute the chief aim in the 
schools? Most of us get our ideals and types of manhood and 
womanhood from the books we read. Life is more than literature. 
It is the office of literature to minister to life. In particular, litera- 
ture may be made the most potent instrument for creating and fix- 
ing, chiefly through its unconscious influence, those ideals of spirit, 
thought, aspiration, and conduct that mainly determine what sort 
of persons we are and what sort of life we lead. 

If this is admitted, it would seem to follow that in the choice 
of books for reading and study for boys and girls the chief aim 
should be moral rather than esthetic ; should have relation to the 
forming of character rather than to the forming of taste. The 
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question, as the basic principle of choice, should be, What works 
offer not the most artistic, but the most winning, approachable, 
imitable realizations of life? What ones appeal to the imagination 
and the feelings in ways best suited to beget and foster those ideas 
which may guide the conduct and rule the spirit ? 

William C. Collar. 


THE discussion proceeds upon the theory that, while literature 
is subjective in its essential nature, yet an objective and compara- 
tive study of a series of literary works, selected upon the principle 
of vital relationship, serves to define and increase the primary 
activity derived from zsthetic contact with the central master- 
piece. 

The doctrine of the subjectivity of beauty throws question 
upon the validity of any objective method. My conviction is that 
the study of literature can never be fully systematized and intel- 
lectualized, for the reason that there is a region in literature which 
the intellect can never subdue, a non-intellectual element which 
Browning in his ‘ Parleying with Avison’ calls, for want of a 
better term, “‘soul—the unsounded sea.” Upon these deeps 
mind arrogates no mastery. Now, so long as “feeling” has in 
consciousness a value equal to that of knowledge, the definiteness 
and a¢curacy that belong to scholasticism can never be attained. 
A mutable, unfixed, outlying sphere must ever be recognized for 
the play of the free “spirit of literature” and for the performance 
of mystic zstheticism. For my own part, I often do not want 
definition. I want to preserve the sense of an “ unsounded sea,” 
to have the suggestion of deeps below deeps. Within the limits 
of fixity every attempt made to systematize should be heartily 
seconded. But let it be understood that the acknowledgment 
that the aim of literary study is, first and foremost, the stimulation 
and enlargement of the life, carries with it the agreement that any 
method which results in information, even if that relates to the - 
spiritual contact itself, must be held strictly subordinate to the 
fundamental motive of art. 

The masterpiece, unrelated, as a work complete in itself, an 
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object of intensive study, remains the special seat of interest. The 
study of related masterpieces, each for itself, has further a cumula- 
tive effect most desirable to be gained. The usurpation of science 
begins when the masterpieces are so related to one another or to the 
age and environment that they seem to have the character of the 
objects of nature and to fall within the category of causes. But if 
it be expedient to let analysis and comparison and classification 
have their way, then let that method be employed which makes 
light of causes and deals with effects only. Analysis and compari- 
son, when engaged upon subject-matter or form as effects, come 
within the scope of zsthetic inquiry. 

I am unable to say to what extent this principle of selection is 
employed in determining the masterpiece courses in our Western 
colleges. For the most part, works are still chosen for their his- 
torical significance, since the masterpiece course was largely a 
substitution for the historical review of literature. But the literary 
ideas embodied in the term “ masterpiece ” are gradually prevailing. 
In advanced courses the present writer has used the topical method, 
together with other extensive methods, to fortify the ordinary results 
of interpretation. In some secondary schools I learn that the prin- 
ciple is used to some extent from the earliest school period. The 
subject of the child as treated by Longfellow, Lowell, Field, Riley, 
and others, has furnished an interest easy to maintain. Farther on 
in the course a poem like Lowell’s ‘Commemoration Ode’ will 
be followed by Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,’ Lincoln’s and Everett’s Gettysburg addresses, the 
oration of Pericles over the Athenians, and other tributes to heroes. 
On deeper themes, as age and death, a series has been selected 
composed of Browning’s ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra’ and ‘ Prospice,’ Seneca’s 
‘On Old Age,’ Longfellow’s ‘Morituri Salutamus,’ Emerson’s 
‘Terminus,’ Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar,’ Whittier’s ‘My Tri- 
umph,’ and Whitman’s ‘Hymns to Heavenly Death.’ These are 
studied, however, primarily as masterpieces. I note further that 
in many programs arranged for reading-clubs this system of rela- 
tion is the sole one employed in the selection of collateral 
reading. 
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Taking all the present conditions of English study into account, 
my suggestions are : — 

1. Works of literature should be selected primarily on the 
ground of their individual excellence. 

2. Those masterpieces should be chosen that represent the 
different periods, types, and tendencies of literature. 

3. For parallel or subsidiary reading those works should be 
specified that are related in subject-matter to the required pieces 
according to the principle announced in the leading article. 

Oscar Lovell Triggs. 


(To be continued.) 





SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
WORDSWORTH’S ‘ INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY.’ 


Notice, first, the general plan of thought in the poem. Into 
how many distinct divisions may this poem be separated ? 

Into three: the first extending to the fifth stanza, the second 
from the beginning of the fifth to the ninth, the third from the 
beginning of the ninth to the end. 

2. What is the thought contained in the first division ? 

It is the poet’s realization that the glory, which seemed in his 
childhood to be reflected from all Nature, has in his manhood de- 
parted. In the first stanza the poet recalls his childhood, when all 
Nature seemed to him to be clothed in celestial light, and, now that 
he has come to manhood, Nature takes on a more prosaic aspect. 
He notices, however, in the next stanza, that all the varying phe- 
nomena of Nature are just the same as they used to be,— everything 
is beautiful and fair; still he knows that some of the glory has 
departed from the earth, and to him alone of all this joyful company 
of Nature’s children came this thought of grief. But timely thoughts 
arise in the mind which lighten the grief and give him strength. - 
What these thoughts are is told later, in the second and third 
divisions of the poem. Then follows an outburst of delight at Na- 
ture. His heart is at Nature’s festival, he feels the fulness of her 
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bliss, but yet — the sensation comes over him again, of some lack ; 
a single tree out of the many he has known seems to speak to him 
of something that is gone; the pansy repeats the same tale; but 
what has become of this glory he used to know? The thought in 
the last of these stanzas has made very little advance on that in the 
first; they reflect, in fact, the fluctuation of the poet’s mood, from 
cloud into sunshine, but sunshine dimmed by the gathering mists. 

3. What is the thought contained in the second division of the 
poem ? 

The second division gives suggestions and illustrations of the 
reason for the existence of this early sensation of a glory on earth, 
and for its disappearance in later years. According to the poet, 
this earthly life is nothing more than a sleep or a forgetting in the 
midst of the larger life of Eternity, and when man is born, he 
brings with him recollections of the glory he has left behind him; 
and as he grows to manhood, the remembrance becomes dimmer, 
until at length the grown man sees the sunrise glory fade away into 
the light of common day. Earth is personified in stanza VI. as a 
foster-mother, who would like to fill the place of real parent to 
Man, filling her lap with pleasures for him, and doing all she can in 
a way so natural that it is scarcely blameworthy to make him forget 
the unearthly and immaterial glories that lie the other side of the 
birth of a human soul in that mysterious infinity of time the poet 
calls the “ imperial palace whence he came.” 

A child is depicted in stanza VII., and the mimicry he delights 
in when, at six years, he amuses himself with imitating, on paper 
or in dialogue, various scenes of life as he sees it or fancies it: 
marriage, funerals, buying and selling, love-making or warfare, — 
his mother from time to time darting at him to interrupt his play 
with kissing him, his father looking on, well pleased, meanwhile. 
At no play does he stick steadily; with a child’s changeableness, 
he throws aside, one after another, these make-believes for a new 
one, and so acts all the stages of life downto old age. The poet 
looks upon such a child as an eye among the blind, without tongue 
to express himself or ear to know what is going on in the world 
about him, whose one sense is sight. He describes him, therefore, 
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in stanza VIII., as one whose outside appearance is not equal to 
his “ soul’s immensity,” as the best of philosophers because he is 
not yet divorced from his natural heritage, — the easy, undoubting 
perception of the Infinity which is the home of the Eternal Mind. 
On the child, as thus looked on by the poet, rest the truths which, 
later in life, when laboring under the shadow of his own mortality, 
he will toil to find. Why, then, when he is on the height of his 
heaven-born freedom, does he urge the years on, which will come 
all too soon, to burden the spirit and put upon him the yoke of habit ? 

4. What is the thought contained in the third division of the 
ode? 

The third division of the ode indicates the use of the change, 
and shows how it reacts upon the earlier disposition of the mind 
and tends to deepen the first intimations of Immortality. Stanzas 
X. and XI. in this division may be taken as a fivale, returning toa 
direct address of Nature, and corresponding to the opening stanzas 
which introduce the poem. They also sum up the result of the 
argument. What the poet says in stanza IX. seems to mean that 
he values the “obstinate questionings” of ‘sense and outward 
things,” that make him conscious of his own finiteness and of the 
infinite toward which he is going, but which would not have been 
possible without the shadowy recollection of a time when he was 
intuitively conscious of an infinite whence he had come. Or it 
may be that, although he considers his first affections as the source 
of his seeing, he recognizes more fully the value of his misgivings 
and would put more emphasis on the inferences of his riper thought 
when the ideas of change and death confront him, and that the 
stanza should be taken to express his gladness that human nature 
keeps hold, through memory, of the vital part which changes so. 
His thankfulness for the past is not, however, for the sake of the 
simple belief and pleasure of childhood, but for the very questions 
which arise later, when contact with outward things and with the 
mortal part of human nature reveals their contrast with the prim- 
itive emotions. The idea, then, would seem to be that it is this 
contrast and change which reveal to us the value of the intuitive 
feelings. Without these, we should not appreciate their leading. 
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Thus, inexplicable as these innate earlier ideas are, they are the 
source of that sense of permanence which makes our lives appear 
to be an incident of Eternity, and which no new conditions can 
entirely uproot. He concludes, therefore, in stanza X., that all the 
joy of out-door Nature may still be ours. Although a certain radi- 
ance is gone from all external things, in what remains there is 
strength. Through thought we can join in the merriment of Na- 
ture. Instanza XI. the poet returns from argument to the personal 
address to Nature. The change in his delight does not destroy it, 
although it makes it soberer, and so deepens it. And it is due to 
the fears and fluctuations of the human heart that the simplest 
aspect of Nature, ‘“ the meanest flower that blows,” can occasion 
thoughts mysteriously far-reaching. 

General Questions: —1. Which stanza marks the climax? 
2. How do the metaphors illustrate the idea in the passages, “‘ Hence 
in a season,” etc., “ The innocent brightness of a new-born day,” 
etc.? 3. Whatis the reference to Shakespeare in stanza VII. ? 
(See ‘As You Like It.) 4. Of what nature is the language in 
this poem? It is filled with personifications and metaphors. Point 
out where the language is simple, where personifications are used, 
and where metaphors. Point out the rhyme and rhythm scheme 
of each stanza, and compare them with each other. 

A Proposition for Debate : — The whole poem is a symbol repre- 
senting that in the childhood of the world there was a pure and 
sincere belief in Divine Revelation, but as the world has pro- 
gressed, and knowledge of every kind has grown, the clearness of 
the early belief has been dimmed ; but its full purport is borne in 
upon the later generations through their knowledge of the bright- 
ness with which it once shone, even if they no longer experience 
it themselves. Charlotte Porter and Helen A.Clarke. 





NOTES ON RECENT FICTION. 


RICHERT VON Kocz, in ‘ Camilla,’ opens up fresh and whole- 
some vistas of story-telling. He succeeds in picturing the most 
advanced tendencies in modern thought as they appear in life, 
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revealing themselves not as the didactic ideals of a fanatic or a 
cult, but through the medium of delightful personalities, to whom 
it is as natural to hold advanced views as it is to most people to 
hold backward ones. Baron Crusenborg and his family have all 
the ingenuous charm of a Vicar of Wakefield and his family, though 
they be representatives of so different a phase of civilization. 
Especially is this true of the children, for the Baron still clings to 
the time-honored idea that children are brought into the world 
for the express purpose of performing without question whatever 
commands their parents see good to lay upon them, and he is at 
times sadly puzzled by his children, who under the guidance of a 
liberal mamma have developed an unheard of habit of inquiring of 
“Papa, dear,” ‘“‘why?” whenever he issues a command. Certainly 
Mamma Crusenborg’s theories that independence of judgment and 
individuality should be encouraged in her children results in a 
highly interesting and well differentiated group of young men and 
women; even the spendthrift of the family gives such logical 
reasons for his extravagance that it is hard to find fault with him. 
Thus, the conflict between the old and the new is fought with 
no sharper weapons than love and humor. The old gentleman 
always retires worsted before his children’s respectful “ whys,” and 
is finally converted, or at least ceases to oppose them. The 
humanness of this family of democratic ideals is occasionally 
evinced in failure quite to live up to them. Though the brave 
young officer, Peterzon, is accepted as their daughter’s husband, 
his commonplace name is a terrible trial, and the thought of invit- 
ing his crown-steward papa and his dairy-maid sisters to the 
engagement reception is a pill the Baron cannot swallow. Mamma 
Crusenborg gets out of the difficulty and salves her conscience by 
a clever definition of democracy to this effect : — 

““The democratic principle implies that every being should 
have, so far as possible, equal opportunities of bringing his natural 
genius to its best development, and thereby be able to rise to the 
highest position in society; but it does not at all imply that all 
should reach the prominent positions in society, and so it often 
happens that an individual is cut off from his relatives.” It would 
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have been refreshing if the young lady had insisted upon having 
the crown-steward and the dairy-maid invited to the reception, if 
only to prove that society would be much improved by the addi- 
tion of more varied elements. 

Self-centred, intellectual, a trifle cynical, with glimpses of new 
moral and religious ideals, the heroine Camilla shocks and at the 
same time fascinates all who approach her. The thought of the 
loss of her independence is so distasteful to her that she declares 
she will only marry upon condition that her husband shall become 
her subject. Her lover, young Crusenborg, though a perfect para- 
gon, does not relish such a prospect. He is not so developed but 
that the thought of the sacrifice of his own liberty seems to him 
a much more terrible catastrophe than that of the sacrifice of some 
other person’s liberty. The little arrow-bearing god finally rides 
triumphant over all difficulties, and the problem as to who is to be 
head is left unsettled. In this begging of the question the author 
has not brought his characters up to date. They, with their intel- 
lectual insight into most things, should both have realized that the 
truest form of marriage is an equal comradeship where there is no 
loss of liberty on either side, but where respect for each other’s 
individuality and confidence in each other’s love shall alone regulate 
the balance of power. In spite of the liberal tone of this book one 
suspects the author of still having a few cobwebs in his brain about 
the sphere of woman, and that he thinks the modern intellectual 
girl with opinions of her own not quite perfect until she humbly 
bestows all her intellectual wealth upon a husband, and, like Portia, 
submits to be directed “as from her lord, her governor, her king ;” 
in fact, that an entire collapse of individuality is the only possible 
manifestation of love in a woman. (‘ Camilla,’ a novel. Translated 
from the Swedish and Danish of Richert von Koch, with illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. Garrett. New York and Boston: T. Y. 
Crowell and Co. 1896.) c. 


—— One of the striking traits, from the artistic point of view, 
of that clever story, ‘The Damnation of Theron Ware,’ is the way 
it has of making the reader see things for a long time from the 
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outlook of the Rev. Theron Ware himself, so that his complete dis- 
illusionment from his narrow way of regarding the world in general 
and himself in particular comes at last with all the force of an un- 
ravelled plot, although it has been cumulatively preparing from the 
first for that unsuspecting hero. The process of character revela- 
tion is in the manner of George Eliot’s masterly development of 
the weakness lurking within the self-indulgent soul of Tito Melema. 
It is so skilful in its own novel way that the author deserves the 
plaudits of those who can appreciate a faculty for a growing sort of 
character construction, rare indeed among the latter-day successful 
tales with which his book now ranks. 

It must be noticed, however, that this manner of showing what 
the hero has in him by sympathetically seeing all the other char- 
acters through his colored glasses, produces some rather contra- 
dictory effects here and there. For example, when the young 
Methodist minister preaches his brilliant sermon, and the willing 
Tecumseh congregation, with its good salary and aura of worldly 
godliness, hovers before him as the meed of his eloquence, only to 
be dashed away by the grim decree of the presiding elders, which 
banishes him instead to the penurious orthodoxy of the Octavius 
congregation; then, at the very threshold of the story, the idea 
the reader gets of Brother Ware’s wife is that she is alert, witty, 
and self-reliant. Later, when he has met the genial Father Forbes 
and fallen under the red-headed spell of that wayward incarnation 
of the Keltic spirit, Celia Madden, and the liberalizing Hellenizing 
process is begun which is to try his egotistical little parson’s soul 
to the uttermost, then it transpires somehow that Sister Ware is 
an obtuse, meekly dependent woman. 

If George Eliot had chosen to color Romola’s character with 
the hue cast upon her by Tito’s disposition toward her, there would 
have been a change too. Mr. Frederic has, of course, a perfect 
right to his new method. It is impressionistic, and characteristi- 
cally “ up-to-date” also, in that it is so shiftily based on an element - 
in life peculiarly appreciated by the modern mind —relativity. 
But it is worth pointing out that this heightening of the light 
about the central figure of a story is effected by not only subordi- 
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nating the other characters, but falsifying them by making their 
real quality uncertain. The reader may well be cautioned that if 
he would enjoy the artistry of this method without prejudice to the 
real life which it is the aim of the novel as well as the drama to 
mirror truly, he must be up to the knack of the novelist. In the 
case of this particular novel he should see that he does not know 
Alice from the inside as he knows Theron. Perhaps he has a right 
to see that the author is not sure of her either. 

Another of the characters who does not fit in with Theron’s 
sympathies while he is undergoing his illumination is the formid- 
able cynic, Dr. Ledsmar, and the impression given of him is also 
to be ingeniously discounted by the reader, if he is not to be taken 
in along with Theron himself. Even that American Bishop 
Blougram, Father Forbes himself, the figure that stands out second 
on the canvas, must be subject to a subtle estimation, aside from 
his face value. While, as for the impulsive Celia, it is debatable 
whether the author himself could thread the mazes of her inconsis- 
tent appearances, or reconcile her aspect after Theron’s “ illumina- 
tion” with the equivocal apparition of her in the night-scene in her 
own sumptuous rooms, when she first plays Chopin to the unso- 
phisticated ears of the Doxology-plagued dominie and brings him 
to his senses again with a glass of Benedictine and a yawn injudi- 
ciously mixed. (‘The Damnation of Theron Ware,’ by Harold 
Frederic. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 1896. $1.50.) FP. 


Tue author of ‘ Galloping Dick’ certainly shows skill in “ get- 
ting inside” that famous gentleman of the road; but life as viewed 
from a highwayman’s standpoint in an environment of between two 
or three hundred years ago is a decidedly sorry affair. Have n’t 
we enough literature contemporary with the times from which to 
learn of the grossness, selfishness, heartlessness, and murderousness 
rife in those days, without being nauseated with a renaissance in 
modern literature of these qualities? Our hands are full enough 
picturing our own savageries without reviving those of the past. 
I have observed with some surprise that many of the notices of the 
book evince an admiration of Dick himself, as well as of the art of 
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the author who so skilfully portrays him and puts him in the midst 
of his turbulent world. They find him amusing, they declare he 
robs and murders with a grace, is brave, and has a certain code of 
honor of his own, and that such a book is a blessing in these days 
of “smoothery, exotic novels,” etc. In the face of all these enco- 
miums I am obliged to confess that I find his long-winded way of 
talking insufferably tiresome ; his code of honor resolvable to an 
occasional desistence from murder because it amuses him to mys- 
tify his victims by his fickleness; his grace a faculty for lying 
successfully ; his bravery the result of an age still in secret sym- 
pathy with lawless force, or it would not have served him in such 
good stead. Some of the glimpses of the times are such as to 
offend one’s sense of decency far more than the so-called immoral 
novel of to-day, which is generally instigated by some moral pur- 
pose. But in ‘Galloping Dick’ morality appears to be an utterly 
unknown quantity. (‘Galloping Dick,’ by H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 1896. $1.25.) . 


WITHIN a few months there have appeared several notices 
and reviews of ‘Esquisses Mexicaines.’ Each review had a good 
word for the book, yet a certain restraint suggested that, with few 
exceptions, the critics felt themselves on doubtful ground. And 
why ? 

After reading the book itself, their restraint is explained. It 
had been reviewed as fiction, as stories of Mexican life. The third 
sketch, ‘ Masima, —a strong study of human nature, — apparently 
had made the deepest impression, but Mr. Heard’s book is 
‘Esquisses Mexicaines,’ and it is well named, for on the pages are 
pictures —and poems. The subjects are in turn pathetic, drama- 
tic, psychological. All are realistic, innately French in thought 
and expression. Vaguely one feels the influence of Mérimée, but 
on closing the book the subjects lose their hold on the memory ; 
they were merely the passe-partout for the picture, and that living - 
picture is before the eyes—a great panorama of a desert. Ah, 
what coloring, what atmosphere! The heat is oppressive. One 
hears the low incessant sounds of life, one feels the profound vast 
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silence! In lines still yet sonorous, the power of Symbolism 
speaks eloquently. 

To analyze ‘ Esquisses Mexicaines’ as fiction is to lose its 
spirit, which rises high above the material subject — Mexico — 
and its phases of life. 

‘* Qui, l’ceuvre soit plus belle 


D’une forme au travail 
Rebelle.” — (Th. Gautier.) 


(‘Esquisses Mexicaines,’ by John Heard, Jr. Paris: Paul 
Ollendorff. 1896.) &. 





BOOK INKLINGS. 





RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S ‘ Prose Fancies,’ a second series 
of which has recently been issued, are among the promising signs 
that one of the most delightful forms of literature — the essay — 
is not so dead as some people would have us believe. There is, 
perhaps, no other form of literature in which humor is so perfectly 
free to indulge to the full its vagaries. Consistency may be sent 
to the winds, and the irresponsible writer dash like an erratic 
dragon-fly among the flowers, from one point of view to another, 
flinging forth the delightful on seguiturs that distinguish all play, 
from the coy gambols of a kitten to the Hermes-like pranks of the 
human intellect. Though the quality of Mr. Le Gallienne’s humor 
is at times somewhat strained, it is, on the whole, as irresistible as 
Lamb’s or Leigh Hunt’s, nor is his mind so much bent on play but 
that pathos and delicate fancies and sound common sense add rich- 
ness, lightness, and solidity to an altogether charming little volume. 
(‘Prose Fancies,’ Second Series, by Richard Le Gallienne. 
Chicago: Stone & Co. 1896. $0.25.) G 


—— Tue fourth volume of the Chap Book, Nov., 1895-May, 1896, 
has the usual array of literary “ buttercups ” for the tickling of the 
palates of those who delight in art for so-called art’s sake. When 
art for art’s sake reaches the all-seeing, all-knowing plane of the 
true artist, it becomes at once transfigured into art for the soul’s 
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sake, and in a moment may uplift and inspire more than tons of 
sermons ; but let any one not touched by the supremest reverence 
for the mighty power of art fashion his creations for art’s sake, and, 
presto, the transfiguration is into art for dulness’ sake,— mere dolls 
stuffed with sawdust, whose unmeaning eyes stupefy one with 
their soulless stare. That much of the art in the Chap Book bears 
some relationship to the sawdust doll variety cannot be denied. 
What sensible human being could find anything but weariness in 
such trivial trash as the contribution entitled, ‘Two Letters and a 
Postal Card’? If it is the American idea of humor, it would be 
well immediately to transplant some other nation’s idea of humor 
and try to cultivate it. Even Germanic humor would be an improve- 
ment. Fortunately my eye lit on one of Mr. Zangwill’s criticisms, 
which, with its clever if not especially profound analysis, fur- 
nished an antidote to the silly dishonorableness depicted in ‘Two 
Letters,’ etc. Indeed, if it were not for his contributions, some 
sensible words from Hamilton W. Mabie and a few others who 
write like grown-up men and women, a handful of good poems, 
and a tolerable story by James, one might suspect the Chap 
Book to be conducted in the interests of some feeble-minded cult 
in which the power of thought had become atrophied. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson pleads for the return of the girl to liter- 
ature and life as if she had ever been banished. What he really 
wants is the monopoly of the young girl in literature and life, since 
girlishness is the only quality of womanhood that he admires ; but 
one would think that the young girl with her undoubted charm 
could hold her own sufficiently without the necessity of classifying 
all other womanhood over twenty, if not married, as atrabilious old 
maids and other like medizvalisms. On the other hand, Mr. Nor- 
man Hapgood waxes eloquent over the good it does young men to 
consort with actresses. If his defence were based on any true 
respect for womanhood, or appreciation of the nobility of an earnest 
devotion to dramatic art, one would have no fault to find with it; - 
but it seems to be the trivialities and shams of the actress that 
fascinate him, and with which he considers he may legitimately 
amuse himself. On the whole, the Chap Book would have little of 
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inspiration to me, at least, if it were not for the numerous inter- 
calated advertisements tricked out in black and red ink. Their 
gay effect, and announcements either of new editions of old books 
I have read and know to be good, or of new books I have n’t read 
and therefore remain in blissful ignorance as to their possible bad- 
ness, — keep me from being entirely melancholy over the literary 
prospect as reflected in this very popular young magazine. (Chap 
Book, Vol. IV. From Nov. 15, 1895 - May 1, 1896. Chicago: H. 
S. Stone & Co. $1.50.) é. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


. BEGINNING with the Double Autumn Number of PoET-LoRE, 
the Magazine of Poetry, by arrangement with its publishers, the 
Peter Paul Book Co., will be merged in PorT-LORE, whose public 
thenceforth will cover the subscription lists of both periodicals. 

To lovers and students of literature, and to the general reader, 
PoET-LORE will make a stronger appeal than ever, in creative, 
critical, and educational matter. With the next following issue, 
for October, it will become a quarterly Review. The completed 
yearly volume will contain the same number of pages as it now 
does; and as each issue will be three times larger than at present, 
the Editors feel that they will now be enabled, as never before, to 
make every number fully representative of the broad field which 
the magazine occupies. In its new form, it will regularly maintain 
the following features: PoETRY AND FICTION, including transla- 
tions from the most important modern masterpieces in German, 
French, Danish, Italian, etc., as well as original poems and stories 
by English and American writers, and reprints of rare classics ; 
APPRECIATIONS, including essays on general themes, special lit- 
erary interpretations, and essays in comparative criticism ; REVIEws, 
including careful and sympathetic consideration of all important 
books in belles-lettres and literary study ; also, general surveys 
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of literature in England, France, Germany, etc., announcements of 
new books, and notices of literary articles in the magazines; 
ScHOOL oF LITERATURE, including studies of American and British 
masterpieces, reading courses arranged on the comparative plan, 
short studies in poetics, queries, and club records; NOTES AND 
News, including editorial comment, literary gossip, correspond- 
ence, etc. The subscription rate will be unchanged, $2.50 yearly. 





LONDON LITERARIA. 


Tue “Carlyle House Memorial Trust” have at last issued 
an “Illustrated Memorial Volume” of the Purchase Fund Com- 
mittee, with catalogue of Carlyle’s books, manuscripts, pictures, 
and furniture exhibited therein; and it is a work of interest and 
value. The story of how the house came to be purchased is 
narrated by Mr. George H. Lumsden, and contains matter 
affording abundant material for reflection. The tale is told with a 
frankness which is somewhat painful,—so much so that “ those 
responsible for the publication of the book, while refraining from 
making or suggesting any alteration, nevertheless feel that Mr. 
Lumsden’s narrative deals rather severely with the opposition 
which the movement first encountered.” But with whatever “ op- 
position” — or, rather, apathy—the movement was at first re- 
ceived, it is gratifying to be able to record that success has 
silenced opponents ; and that since the opening of the ‘* House” 
some five thousand persons have visited it. Of these, a large 
number were from America. The “Catalogue” is of permanent 
interest, and should find a place on the book-shelves of all true 
Carlylians. 

In the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury, in the 
city of London, there was recently erected a memorial to the 
publishers of the first edition of Shakespeare’s “ collected works,”— 
John Heminge and Henry Condell: the friends and fellow-actors~ 
of the great dramatist, who were buried in the narrow ground 
enclosing the church, now hemmed in by lofty warehouses. The 
monument — which is surmounted by a bust of the poet — is of 
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Aberdeen red granite, polished, with an open book of light gray 
granite, representing the famous first folio, one leaf of which has 
as its titlepage: ‘“ Mr.William Shakespeare’s comedies, histories, and 
tragedies. Published according to the true originall copies. Lon- 
don, 1623.” On the opposite leaf is marked, “We have but 
collected them, and done an office to the dead . . . without am- 
bition either of self-profit or fame ; only to keep the memory of so 
worthy a Friend and Fellow alive, as was our Shakespeare. John 
Heminge. Henry Condell.” Each of the four sides have a bronze 
tablet, that on the front reading: “To the memory of John 
Heminge and Henry Condell, fellow-actors and personal friends of 
Shakespeare. They lived many years in this parish and are buried 
here. To their disinterested affection the world owes all that it 
calls Shakespeare. They alone collected his dramatic writings 
regardless of pecuniary loss, and without the hope of any profit, 
gave them to the world. They thus merited the gratitude of man- 
kind.” On the left tablet there appears the following: “ The fame 
of Shakespeare rests on his incomparable dramas. There is no 
evidence that he ever intended to publish them and his premature 
death in 1616 made this the interest of no one else. Heminge and 
Condell had been co-partners with him at the Globe Theatre, 
Southwark, and from the accumulated plays there of thirty-five 
years with great labour selected them. No men then living were 
so competent, having acted with him in them for many years, and 
well knowing his manuscripts. They were published in 1623 in 
folio, thus giving away their private rights therein. What they 
did was priceless, for the whole of his manuscripts, with almost all 
those of the drama of the period, have perished.” On the right 
tablet is an extract from the preface to the first folio, and on the 
back brief biographies of the two men, with a quotation from 
‘Henry VIII.’: “ Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
thy God’s, and Truth’s.” 

Somewhat tardily, but none the less timely, honor is to be paid 
to the memory of some of the great Elizabethan dramatists, in the 
form of memorial windows, which it is proposed to place in 
the restored nave of the old Priory Church of St. Saviour, South- 
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wark. The first of these — to the memory of Philip Massinger — 
was unveiled the other day by Sir Walter Besant. The window is 
a single lancet, and has for its subject Massinger’s tragedy, ‘ The 
Virgin-Martyr.’ The lower panel contains a representation of 
Dorothea (the Virgin-Martyr), and the middle panel a scene from 
the drama, — a medallion portrait of the dramatist being in the 
top panel. The inscription runs: “In Memory of Philip Mas- 
singer, dramatist, buried as a stranger in this church, those who 
admire his genius and sympathise with his struggles and loneliness 
in death dedicate this window.” Other memorial windows prom- 
ised are to Shakespeare, Beaumont, and Fletcher, and Alleyn (one 
of the great contemporary exponents of Shakespeare’s genius). A 
proposed Harvard window is now assured,— the President of 
Harvard University and his colleagues having promised to provide 
the memorial window to the Founder of the University, John 
Harvard, who was baptized in that church. 

Marlowe’s ‘ Dr. Faustus’ fittingly forms the first issue by J. 
M. Dent & Co. of the new series of the best tragedies and come- 
dies of the English dramatists, commencing with those of the 
Elizabethan age. Each volume is to contain a complete play, — 
“ unexpurgated,” we are glad to say; and there will be preface, 
notes, glossary, and frontispiece. 

Mr. William Morris has, we learn, some interesting volumes in 
preparation at the Kelmscott Press. Among these we note an 
ancient metrical romance, ‘ Sire Degravaunt,’ ‘ The Flower and the 
Leaf,’ and ‘The Cuckoo and the Nightingale.’ Mr. Morris has 
also in the press an edition of Spenser’s ‘ Shepheardes Calender,’ 
with eight illustrations by Mr. A. J. Gaskin; the ‘ Water of the 
Wondrous Isles,’ a new romance of his own ; and a new edition of 
his ‘ Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs,’ — which is 
to contain some forty woodcuts designed by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, and may be purchased for the modest sum of twelve 
guineas ! 

LonDon, August, 1896. 


W. G. K. 
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To THE Epitors:— Allow mea word in regard to the following 
passage which appeared in the delightfully pleasing article on 
‘ Sordello’ by the Rev. Dr. C. C. Everett in your May number. 
“One of the heresies of Herbert Spencer is his insistence that 
strength in style is measured by ease of apprehension. This is 
much like saying that the hose of a fire-engine throws water with 
a force that is measured by the ease of its outlet; so that the 
most open-mouthed hose would throw water the furthest.” 

Now, I wish to be classed as one who is culpable of the same 
“heresy ” as the noted scientist, though with me it is an zsthetical 
heresy. Perhaps I am not the only one who takes exception to 
the statement of Dr. Everett, and therefore it may not be judged 
too presumptuous on my part to suggest the following in answer 
to the statement just cited. 

First: the fine remark on a certain necessary obscurity in 
the style of a great poet is well appreciated I was struck with the 
remark all the more, since the day previous to the arrival of the 
May number of PoEt-LoRE I had made the same assertion to a 
poetically-inclined lady friend. However, there is an after-thought 
which must not be lost sight of. Is not’this so-called “‘ obscurity” 
only an “apparent” one? The obscurity may be not an objective, 
but a subjective obscurity, to be found not in the author whose 
thoughts may be clearly enough expressed, but to be sought in the 
reader or hearer who has not thoroughly followed up the logical 
arguments or implied meanings of the author. I am not now 
referring to any one especially, I am only weighing the principle 
expressed. The writer of the essay expresses as much himself when 
he says: “At last we reach the key-word, the whole meaning 
flashes upon us at once, we have a certain shock of surprise and 
pleasure.” How could the meaning “ flash upon us” if the key- 
word were not there in the passage? The clouds disappear from 
our eyes and the whole scene is revealed in all its beauty. 

It would be a dangerous maxim, we believe, to allow impetuous 
poets and passionate writers to take such an obscurity on ¢heir 
part for granted. If an author is only thoroughly clear in his own 
mind, and does not presume too much, there will be little ob- 
scurity. 
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Secondly, as to the illustration used, and more properly, as to 
the application of Spencer’s “ heresy”: — An ‘“ open-mouthed 
hose” can by no means be compared with “ strength of style.” 
On the contrary, that would refer to a certain nonchalance in 
writing, allowing whim and humor to be predominant, a lack of 
training to be felt. The open-mouthed hose may seem to be 
“ original,” but it will be found to be rather a vague and indefinite, 
incoherent sort of originality, which is thus allowed to gush forth. 
Though style and expression seem to me two different things that 
ought not to be confounded, yet Herbert Spencer’s thought, as old 
as the earliest forms of zsthetics and science, holds good in both 
instances. 

It is indeed true that this kind of open-mouthed style and 
expression is zo¢ the most forcible. Spencer would say, if he were 
asked — undoubtedly — “‘ The more forced the aperture of the 
projectile, the more forcible the energy.” The smooth, polished, 
well-rounded, closely-fitting and tightly-cemented, finely-drilled 
muzzle of a hose is what gives the best display of the force behind 
it, providing, of course, that there 1S a FORCE behind it. 

It is just this that is meant by “strength of style,’ all the 
adjectives here used being applicable to the words, sentences, and 
thoughts expressed. It is just Herbert Spencer’s strength of style, 
and due to his scientific training, that he izszsts on this easy, 
forcible flow of speech, which, though finely-drilled, is yet of that 
same simple mechanism which constitutes all the workmanship of 
nature herself, and the result of which Spencer finally styles 
‘ease of apprehension.” But, of course, it is only the master of 
arts, the master mechanic, who feels a thrill of joy on beholding 
the clear-cut bore and aperture of the Gatling gun. The average 
man may think the time spent on such a piece of human work- 
manship to be superfluous, and its polish too high — for so de- 
structive a purpose. 

If Browning has become censurable as regards a lack of thor- _ 
ough principles and lucidness of style, no “ quality of his genius ’”’ 
will excuse this deficiency. The fiery Pegasus must be trained to 
carry his rider at the rider’s will. The highest aim in poetry will 
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only be gained when the standard is placed most high, and for the 
good of all future American poets, it ought to be the expectation 
of many that the laurel wreath will only be bestowed upon the most 
able of champions! 

You will kindly excuse this dissertation, but in a magazine of 
belles-lettres I thought this expression of thought from an opposite 
side might not be amiss, directed, as this is, to the chief exponent 
of such an illustrious undertaking as to help educate our public in 


the most beautiful of arts. G. A. Neeff. 
SANTA FE, N. M. . 


PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY AGAIN. 


To those who read both philosophy and poetry, the discovery 
in the poets of summaries of the problems of the philosophers 
is an always fresh interest. A rather singular parallelism may be 
traced between one of Kant’s chapters on the Sublime and scat- 
tered phrases of several poets. Kant explains at length and with 
subtlety the fact that in the highest pleasures there is always a 
mixture of pain, especially in the pleasures of contemplation. 
This is a truth of which one hears a good deal to-day in conversa- 
tion, as nothing is of more interest to contemporary thinkers of 
all grades than the limitations of our senses and of our satisfac- 
tions. One hears in a picture gallery, for instance, an observer 
say that his pleasure before a Monet is almost pain. Another may 
answer that it is not in such gorgeous beauty that he feels the 
mixture of unrest or of sadness, but in delicacy and grace, as ina 
fragile vase. He may, if he be one who is given to chasing facts 
of psychology through his volumes of poetry, quote Shelley’s poem 
on the Medusa of Leonardo da Vinci: — 

“ But yet ’tis less the horror than the grace 
That turns the gazer’s spirit into stone.” 

This is a constant interest of poetry for many whose first inter- 
est is psychology. The poet gives in crystallized form what the 
philogvpher has described at length in abstractions. And, though 
there-is* most philosophy where there is most poetry, it is not in 
the highest poets alone that these epitomes of psychology are 
found. The lighter poets have in their own measure the same 
power. A girl was looking at a brilliant landscape in a gallery. 
Her first feeling was joy ; the next was pain; the next was an 
excitement that made her move about nervously and feel like 
embracing somebody. In this excitement she did not know 
whether pain or pleasure predominated. As she happened to be 
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humorous, she found an expression for the observations she had 
made on her feelings in these lines from ‘ Patience’ : — 
“ For the pain that ’s all but a pleasure will change 
For the pleasure that’s all but pain.” 

In seeking an explanation, psychologists say that stimulation of 
any kind when it passes a certain point causes pain, for physiologi- 
cal reasons. It makes the nerves sore. Of course this physiologi- 
cal fact has but a metaphorical bearing on the similar change in 
pleasures of the imagination; and there is not even parallelism, for 
it is not only the acutest pleasures of contemplation that include 
pain, but the intangible, vague ones also. Our nineteenth-century 
poets are full of a kind of sadness that seems to be in instinctive 
form what Kant treats as a logical conclusion; a sadness growing 
out of the fact that the more truth and beauty we see, the more we 
feel to be beyond our reach : — 


“ As some most pure and noble face, 
Seen in the thronged and hurrying street, 
Sheds o’er the world a sudden grace, 
A flying odour sweet, 
Then, passing, leaves the cheated sense 
Baulked with a phantom excellence.” 

Of course these lines of William Watson are not to be taken 
too literally. It is not only because the fact vanishes that we are 
sad, any more than it is because the symphony must end that we 
are, like Jessica, never merry when we hear sweet music. Often 
the pain is most distinct from objects that do not vanish, as the 
curve of a vase or the lines of a drawing. As far as it is a reasoned 
feeling, it is a sense of our limitations, a feeling that beauty cannot 
be everything to us, or we everything to it. For one the feeling 
is strongest when his power is least, — when his attention flags, 
for instance, at a concert; for another it is at the height of his 
enjoyment that he remembers with the greatest sense of loss what 
is beyond him. William Watson has stated the feeling in the form 
in which it comes to the artist. 

“To keep in sight Perfection, and adore 
The vision, is the artist’s best delight ; 
His bitterest pang, that he can ne’er do mo: 
Than keep his long’d for loveliness in sight 

Success in this case as in so many others is greater with ils 
poets in stating the facts than with the philosophers in ex) |aining 
them. After all the analyses, the most salient thing is the mystery. 
The clear statement of the fact itself is as near an explanation «s 
anything we get, and perhaps that is why so many who care most 
for psychology prefer to find it in the brief, final, concrete forms of 
the poet. Norman Hapgood. 
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SONNETS TO DELIA. 


VI. 


AIRE is my Loue, and cruell as fhe’s faire; 
Fk Her brow fhades frownes, although her eyes are 
funny, 
Her {miles are lightning, though her pride defpaire ; 
And her difdaines are Gall, her fauours Hunny. 
A modeft Maide, deckt with a bluth of honor, 
Whofe feete doe tread greene paths of youth and loue, 
The wonder of all eyes that looke vpon her: 
Sacred on earth, detign’d a Saint aboue. 
Chaftitie and Beautie, which were deadly foes, 
Liue reconciled friends within her brow: 
And had fhe pitty to conioyne with thofe, 
Then who had heard the plaints I vtter now ? 
For had fhe not beene faire and thus vnkinde, 
My Mufe had flept, and none had knowne my minde. 
60 
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XXXII. 


FT do I maruell, whether DELIAs eies, 
Are eyes, or els two radiant ftarres that fhine 
For how could Nature euer thus deuife, 
Of earth on earth a fubftance fo diuine. 

Starres fure they are, whofe motions rule defires, 
And calme and tempeft follow their afpects : 
Their {weet appearing ftill fuch power infpires, 
That makes the world admire fo ftrange effects, 

Yet whether fixt or wandring {ftarres are they, 
Whofe influence rule the Orbe of my poore hart? 
Fixt fure they are, but wandring make me ftray, 
In endles errors, whence I cannot part. 

Starres then, not eyes, moue you with milder view, 

Your fweet afpect on him that honours you. 


LVII. 


IKE as the Lute delights or els diflikes, 
As is his art that playes vpon the fame: 
So founds my Mufe according as fhe {trikes 
On my heart-ftrings high tun’d vnto her fame. 
Her touch doth caufe the warble of the found, 
VVhich here I yeeld in lamentable wife: 
A wayling defcant on the {weeteft ground, 
Whofe due reports giue honor to her eyes. 
Elfe harfh my ‘tile, vntunable my Mufe, 
Hoarce founds the voyce that prayfeth not her name; 
If any pleafing relifh here I vfe, 
Then iudge the world her beauty giues the fame. 
For no ground els could make the Muficke fuch, 
Nor other hand could giue fo true a touch. 


~~ 
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“I do not suppose it is likely now that we shall ever know who 
‘Delia’ was. But I for one recognize in these Sonnets a human 
passion, and not mere ‘sportive wit’ or ‘idle play.’ The grief 
grows o’ertimes monotonous and even grotesque, but ever and 
anon there comes the genuine ‘cry’ of a man’s heart in suspensive 
anguish. He is by no means a strong man — contrairiwise reveals 
a good deal of valetudinarian sentimentalism; yet is there reality of 
‘love,’ and not simply rhyme-craft.” Thus writes Dr. Grosart, whose 
text of Daniel is followed in these sonnets. As to the poet himself, 
Dr. Grosart’s record runs also in this wise: ‘‘ Various authorities — 
Anthony a Wood to Nightingale and Collinson — unite in describ- 
ing our Poet as the Son of a John Daniel, a ‘ music-master;’ and 
upon this Thomas Fuller writes —‘his harmonious mind made an 
impression on his son’s genius, who proved an exquisite poet,’ and 
again characteristically on Christian and surname — ‘ He carried 
in his Christian and surname two holy prophets, his monitors, so to 
qualify his raptures that he abhorred all profaneness.’ No one 
appears to have traced a ‘musical’ John Daniel, except the 
brother of that name. I am inclined to query whether the frater- 
nal John Daniel has not been split into two John Daniels. Ceres, 
the brother, has left tangible evidence that he was a ‘ music- 
master’ [John Daniel’s Songs for the Lute Viol and Voice, 1606] 
whilst of the father as such nothing has been transmitted... . 
There is a shadow of uncertainty on his birth-place. . . . I judge 
not Taunton itself but some near adjoining hamlet. . . . The year 
birth-date was 1562 or 1563. This is arrived at from his entry as 
‘Commoner’ in Magdalen Hall, Oxford ... in 1579, when he 
was in his seventeenth year. . . . His ‘geny’ having inclined him to 
lighter studies he remained under academic training for only ‘ three 
years’ and finally left the University ‘without a degree.’ ... It 
was in 1591 that Samuel Daniel first came before the world as a 
Poet . . . by the semi-furtive publication of 27 of his Love-Son- 
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nets by Thomas Nashe in his famous edition of Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella.’ . . . This led to his own publication of the series of 
Sonnets addressed (mainly) to ‘ Delia’ in 1592. This first authori- 
tative edition was followed by a second in the same year. A third 
appeared in 1594. . . . In 1600 he was engaged as tutor to the 
(afterwards) renowned Lady Ann Clifford, then in her eleventh 
year... . Doubtless his post at Appleby and Skipton had its 
pleasantnesses, and the Lady through life held her tutor in grateful 
memory. . . . None the less his Letter to the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton has these unsatisfied words — ‘ such hath been my misery, 
that whilst I should have written the actions of men, I haue been 
constrayned to liue with chz/dren, and contrary to my owne spirit, 
putt out of that scene which nature hgd made my parte.’ 

“. ,. Daniel relinquished his tutorship in 1602 . . . He had 
been ‘at Court’ toward the close of the foregoing century. There 
is a kind of vague tradition that Elizabeth appointed him ‘ Laureate’ 
on the death of Spenser (in 1599). I find no evidence of this. . . . 
Whether his office was ‘at pleasure’ or by verbal understanding, 
he was called upon from time to time to prepare masks [for Queen 
Ann.] . . . He was early in 1603-4 given charge in some way of 
the Theatre, in connection with the licensing of ‘ Plays.’ . . . The 
biographic fact to be accentuated is that he had (in Fuller’s words) 
‘a fair salary’ from Queen Annas ‘servant in ordinary.’ He must 
have been frequently at Court and in intimate association with the 
royal family and nobility. Latterly he was eclipsed by ‘rare Ben’ 
(who was surly and malignant toward him) and in his melancholy 
wrote ‘bitter things’ against himself... . He ‘sleeps well’ at 
Beckington. His ‘ pupil’ the Lady Anne, years after placed a mural 
monument within the Church,” recording his death in October, 
1619. 





A GROUP OF SEA POEMS. 


Dew-drift across the looming moor, 
And moth-wing on the face, 

Lazy stars in the open sky, 

And whispers vague in space,— 
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The challenge of the errant wind 
To trust the night and see 

How concentrate in summer dark 
Eternity may be. 


2 


On the green meadow of the bay 
Are clustered, rose and brown, 
The butterflies of fishing-boats 
That flicker towards the town. 


All day they flit and twirl and reef 
And furl at night their wings, 
But sun-up sees the offing full 
Of seaward-hastening things. 


2 


In the profound and noiseless 
Retreats of the lower sea 
Are the graves of those who have fallen 
Through the depths of the limitless ocean, 
Who have cloven wave on wave 
To melting and dividing calm, 
And then —infinitude of rest. 
The beautiful graves ! 4 
_ Not horrible is such change — 
The lapse from this wide air 
Spun through with sun — 
To those vague cloistral darks 
Through whose faint-swaying growths 
Steals the still Gardener, Peace, 
Planting, through countless years, 
Rare flowers about the sleeping heads, 
And whispering orisons of strange mystery, 
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And chanting endless murmured 

Wraiths of song. 

And hushing, crooning low, he weaves, 

Forever through the arch of this deep sea, 

Eternities of chords and echoing dreams 

That brood and sift throughout the calm 

Above the graves,— 

The beautiful graves ! 

Lucy Scarborough Conant. 

GLOUCESTER, August, 1894. 


CLAUDIA’S GARDEN. 


BY ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH, 





T last Night had come unto her own. It grew still over 
Rome. 

Never had an August night more fragrant, warmer, 
=S and sweeter sunk upon the seven hills, upon the land 
spreading itself out among the seven hills, and between the 
mountains and the sea,— never had an August night seen more 
terrible things in this terrible Rome. 

If, on the preceding evening, a wanderer had neared the city, 
coming from the north on the Flaminian Way, he would, after 
having crossed the Flaminian Bridge (now the Ponte Molle), sud- 
denly have been brought to a stand-still, struck by a noise which 
would have made his blood run cold. It came from the other side, 
from the right, over the Tiber, from Nero’s Garden, — the place 
where now rise St. Peter’s and the buildings of the Vatican. The 
heavens there were red with a gold-red glow, which, bursting from 
the thicket of the garden, surged to the zenith. Was there another 
outbreak of fire in Rome? Again, so soon? 

All Italy still talked of that frightful fire which a few weeks 
before, in the preceding month of July, had devastated the Capital 
of the World. They talked of it, and when they spoke of it, they 
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began to whisper: “The fire was set, they say, — do you know by 
whom? The Emperor himself set fire to Rome. He stood on 
the battlements of his palace on the Palatine Hill, his lute rest- 
ing on his arm; and as that sea of fire raged at his feet, he sang 
to his lute the song of the burning of Troy.” 

Had the same thing happened again? It did not look so. The 
glow over there did not move from the spot; quiet and vertical, it 
mounted on high, like flames flaring upon an altar from pitch- 
pans or from torches. A current of air came from the west and 
bore the clouds of smoke eastward across the stream toward the 
wanderer. ‘‘ Evidently a festival they are celebrating,” the wan- 
derer might say. “It smells like pitch, like spices, and” — yes, 
there was stili another odor. Were sacrificial animals being 
slaughtered and burned? For there was distinctly a smell of 
charred and burned flesh! 

And as the flames: mounted aloft and licked the sky, there came 
from over there a sound weakened by the distance, but, in spite of 
that, a sound that made the marrow shiver, —a shriek, a roar, a 
howl. A howl of beasts? No; of men, —of men, who, crowded 
openly together there in countless masses, witnessed a scene 
—a spectacle —at the sight of which they became maddened, 
enraged, brutes, outdoing the most bloodthirsty beasts in their lust 
for murder, their cruelty, their destructive, drunken passion. A 
roar, as if crowds of maniacs had suddenly been let loose and had 
taken possession of the world. 

Through the Flaminian Gate, the present Porta del Popolo, the 
way led into the city; here opened out the Via Lata, the Corso of 
to-day ; and here, in Mars’ Field, the traces of the devastating fire 
might be seen. Whole rows of streets lay in ruins, the beams of 
the charred houses sticking out in the air like fleshless ribs. 
Tents had been set up, and great wooden barracks, to provide roofs 
for the shelterless. Neither by the tents nor yet by the barracks 
was a man to be seen. Rome was over there on the other side of 
the Tiber, the guest of Nero, who to-day in his garden gave to 
the Romans such a féte as never had been seen since the days of 
Romulus and Remus. 
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Had the wanderer then wended his way toward the right, 
through the tangle of streets, lanes, and by-ways, he would have 
stood still when he reached the Tiber’s banks, dazed by the sight 
that opened before him. 

Over the bridge, over the Pons Triumphalis, which unites the 
banks of the stream here, about where the present Angels’ Bridge 
stands, a crowd of infuriated men surged from the right bank. 
Behind the black crowd and above the heads of the multitude, it 
glimmered and flamed with torchlight from flambeaux swung in a 
circle; and brown, naked Numidian torchbearers shone out there, 
panting, at full run, leaping in wide springs like those of a panther, 
throwing themselves upon the crowd and pushing them back to 
right and left so as to open out a way in the midst. The tramp of 
steeds echoed, and with clanking wheels a chariot came rolling 
over the bridge into the street between the walls of men. 

It was an open chariot, such as was used in the circus, at the 
races, the wheels and frame of heavy massive gold. Eight snow- 
white steeds were harnessed in front of it in two rows, four 
abreast. 

The charioteer bent far over the horses. Beside him stood a 
man; and, at the sight of this man, all those who were huddled 
together to right and left sank on their knees, their hands and 
arms were stretched up toward him, and a cry rose toward heaven 
like a hurricane,— 

“ Ave Cesar! Nero! Nero!” 

‘It was the lord of the feast, it was Nero. The four white horses 
plunged and reared, frightened by the noise that smote them ; and 
in the minute of time gained he could be seen plainer. He stood 
erect in the chariot, a transparent garment of delicate white stuff 
floated out about his body; a half-mantle, purple red, embroidered 
with gold, was thrown about his shoulders. In his bare, fleshy 
arm he carried his lute, as the Citharodes carried theirs in the 
singing-matches; about the black crisp-curled hair wound a fillet, 
gold set with precious stones, and from the fillet sprang eight 
long spiring points, so that it looked as if a hedge of lance-points 
surrounded his head. 
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Thus, before the eyes of the multitude he stands, — the red flash 
of the flames tonguing about his figure; smoke and flames making 
an atmosphere that enshrouds him like the reeking breath from 
the jaws of a tiger, and it seems as if this were the breath of life 
to him as he draws it in with greedy nostrils and lapping lips. 

Then, while the mob howled about him and almost threw them- 
selves under his chariot-wheels, a smile broke over his mouth 
and overspread the features which once might have been fine and 
noble, but now were swollen and bloated with debauchery and 
gluttony. 

It was not a smile of contempt, nor one of indifference nor of 
satiety, but one of contentment, —a self-gratulatory smile, such as 
an epicure wears when he rises from a good meal, or a connoisseur 
when he stands before a fine picture, or comes from a theatre after 
a stirring play. The left hand fingered his lute lightly; Nero 
was happy. How they hung on his looks! How they paid him 
homage! How every word, every sound, every look, proclaimed 
him a great man, a ruler of men, a god! 

The bloated face puffed with self-satisfaction, and the pallid 
flesh of the spongy cheeks was reddened by the light of the 
torches, while from his face protruded two big goggling eyes —two 
eyes whose death-like stare offered a ghastly contrast with the 
mobile lower part of the face, and lent to his countenance, to the 
whole appearance of this man, an impression more horrible than 
words can describe, — unforgettable to any one who saw it for the 
first time. Whatsoever those eyes looked upon was barren. No 
smiles were there, no life, not the possibility of sensation, death, 
an empty void. Whosoever gazed in those eyes recognized at one 
stroke the fate of that time and that world,— to be subjected body 
and soul to one demented. 

The brawny fists of the Numidian torchbearers had quieted the 
four white horses in front again; the chariot began to move 
onward, and in a storm of haste disappeared in the darkness of the 
street, following the way which led to the Palatine. 

The host withdrew from the féte ; it had evidently reached its 


climax and approached its end. 
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Scarcely had the chariot vanished, the pavement of the bridge 
echoing beneath the measured pace, when once again the light of 
torches flashed, and again a wonderful picture appeared: the 
Emperor's body-guard came out of the garden behind their com- 
mander to march toward the Palatine, where their barracks stood 
and where they performed their duty as body-guard in the 
Emperor’s palace. 

These body-guards were Germans. It was safer to be sur- 
rounded by such people than by the Pretorian guards. Among 
the Prztorian guards were many sons of the city; they were 
recruited mainly from the people of Rome. But Rome was a sea 
where the wind changed quickly. To-day it loved, deified, wor- 
shipped; to-morrow it might do otherwise. What had been lived 
through but a short time before? When it was believed in Rome 
that the Emperor himself had burned the roofs over their heads, 
what a howl of anger and rage had risen to the Palatine, until they 
learned who really were the culprits that had caused all that 
unspeakable woe! 

With the Germans it was quite otherwise. 

Among them there were no humors, no whims, hardly an 
independent will. Just as the big, long-haired dogs which they 
brought with them from the other side of the Alps looked up at 
them with their faithful eyes, so they looked upon the Emperor, 
their Lord. 

Not a step did the Emperor take from his palace but they were 
with him and about him. 

What a delicious sensation it must have been to this volup- 
tuary to be able to say to himself that his hand, which might be 
crushed like glass in the fist of any one of them, could rule this 
whole Berserker-force like a machine; that they were motionless 
because he ordered it ; and if he had ordered it would pour them- 
selves upon the Romans like a mountain torrent. Like a coward, 
soft-bodied with luxury, he looked up when the silent giants 
crowded about him to protect him. 

For giants they were. Every single one of the cohorts looked 
like a Colossus as, bathed in torchlight that made their appearance 
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still more amazing, silent, scarcely glancing to the right or to the 
left on the Roman mob, who, open eyed and mouthed, stared at 
them as at fabulous animals, they strode forward on their way. 

Two leaders went at their head; the big, shaggy hounds which 
never left them leaped about them. Not the short swords such as the 
Romans were accustomed to in their soldiers, but long weapons hung 
on their thighs in heavy scabbards, and clankingly accompanied their 
mighty steps. The rest of their dress and equipment was fantastic, 
a motley mixture of Roman weapons and German national garments. 
All wore the Roman coat-of-mail, but bedecked with bright colors and 
tricked out with gems, as befitted the body-guard of Nero. Instead 
of the Roman helmet, from their crests nodded the heads of animals 
no longer known in Italy, — of bears, wolves, buffaloes, and elk. 

Horns branched into the air; and one could see into the beasts’ 
open jaws set with fearful teeth. Some of them wore eagle 
feathers so thickly felted together as to look like a moving bush. 
All had long, blond, almost yellow hair that hung down from 
under their head-coverings in matted locks around their faces. 

How the Romans stared — the crisp, black-locked Romans — 
at this incomprehensible, fabulous hair! If one could only grasp it, 
only just once give it a pull, in order to find out if it really were 
hair, fast grown on a human skull! 

But to lay a hand on fellows such as these, — the thought alone 
sent a shiver over the skin,—on men with such faces; for the 
faces looked wild, wild and fear-inspiring, so different from the 
Roman faces, so altogether different. 

What eyes they had! Were they blue or gray or green? It 
was scarcely possible to describe the color, —only that they were 
not dark, like the eyes of the Romans. And when those eyes did 
rest here and there upon the crowd, there was something hard in 
the gaze, like the sharp glancing of a blade. It was as if one felt 
cold iron under his ribs. 

And, to cap all, the beard. It stood out like a forest from the 
cheeks and fell in broad waves from the chin deep down upon the 
breast. At least, this was the case with most of them, but there 
were some few among them who wore no beards; evidently quite 
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young men. Exactly such a one marched in the front rank close 
behind the two captains,— an apparition upon which the eyes of 
the gaping women hung, —a handsome fellow. The slim body shot 
up like a mast; and the calm, characteristic of these grim faces, 
was by his regular features intensified in his countenance to 
gloom. 

He turned his head neither to the right nor the left; he gazed 
straight forward with a dreamy, thoughtful expression, as if he 
sought to hold fast in his vision a picture far from the present, that 
had nothing in common with the scenes that flitted and raged and 
crowded about him. A far-away, wondrous picture — what might 
it be? 

A recollection perchance of the land beyond the Alps? Of the 
rustling woods? Of the people who had been about him there? 
Blond, like him? Blue-eyed as he? Speaking the tongue he 
spoke? Or was that not it? Something sinister it seemed to be 
that troubled the thoughts behind that white forehead. The 
recollection perhaps of what he had just lived through during the 
Emperor’s féte, which he as body-guard of the Emperor had to 
attend? Had he perhaps seen a picture there which he could not 
forget, — from which he could never again rid himself as long as 
he lived? 

The cohort had passed over the bridge, and as before the 
chariot of the Emperor, so also they disappeared in the darkness 
of the street that led to the palace. 

There was no standing still now; first in groups, then in 
masses, and finally in mobs the people came out from Nero’s 
Garden. Those who had looked on at the féte now surged back 
into the city to their quarters, their tents, or barracks. The 
crowd swayed as it went ; for most of them reeled and staggered, 
bolstering each other up, many requiring to be led and even shoved 
onward. A blatant tumult from thousands and thousands of 
chattering voices filled the air, the greater part of the tongues. 
wagging drunkenly. Nero had not been sparing of the wine, and 
his guests had done honor to their host; that was plain. Whole 
ponds had been filled with wine, and whole ponds had been drained 
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dry. One name was in every mouth, and it was repeated over and 
over: “Nero.” In the befogged brains but one thought stirred: 
“Nero,” Nero, the friend of his Romans, the punisher of evil- 
doers, the Emperor, the Artist, Nero, the God. 

Yes; he had punished the evil-doers, the instigators of the great 
disaster, the incendiaries, the accursed! Thoroughly, utterly, had 
he punished them, so that an honest man could take his pleasure 
in it. They who set the fire should perish by fire, — that was the 
principle he stood by. Some few tender souls might contend that 
the punishment had been too frightful, — as if it were possible to 
mete out too frightful a punishment to such a rabble! It might 
be that some had run away from the horror of it — yes, they said 
some had fallen down in fainting fits; it was well done, a good 
exhilarating spectacle. Nero was a righteous man and a clever 
one, besides. Where had they kept themselves with their wisdom, 
all those wisdom-crammed philosophers whom it behooved to find 
out who had set the fire? The great, fat, lazy Burrus, the 
Preetorian Prefect whose duty it was to attend to the safety of the 
city — what had he done about it? Nothing. “It broke out in 
the oil-tanks,” — that was all their wisdom. Their wonderful wis- 
dom! Since when had oil set itself afire? It was set, that fire; any 
child could see that! But by whom? By Nero himself, forsooth! 
Such baseness! That contemptible rumor went forth from the 
Senators, from those fat-bellied good-for-nothings, naturally ; for it 
was well known that they could not endure Nero. But they would 
soon be made to hear and to feel! And’so no one had been able 
to find it out till Nero himself took the matter in hand; and then, 
suddenly, all was made plain, and the blind could see, — it was the 
Christians! How was it no one had thought of that before? He 
was indeed shrewder than any of them,—that Nero! 

The Christians ! 

The name had been mooted in Rome for a long time now, — an 
underground rumor arousing no curiosity. How could one afford 
to trouble oneself about people so evidently daft that at best one 
could but laugh at them? 

A religious sect—of which there were already more than 
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enough in Rome. From Judea, of course, whence all these sects 
come. At the start, everybody thought they were simply Jews, 
until the Jews stepped out and energetically proclaimed that they 
had nothing in common with the Christians, not in the least. 

Good then — no Jews, fools of their own kind. All that any 
one had heard about them so far, of their origin, their belief, their 
whole manner, was so silly that it could but seem harmless to a 
rational man. 

Some man from an entirely low class in an out-of-the-way 
corner in Judea, Nazareth they called it, or something similar, had 
come out there in the Temple of the Jews in Jerusalem and all at 
once declared that the whole manner in which the world was now 
ordered was bad, and that all that people believed about the gods 
was false. Naturally he was ridiculed everywhere and cast out. 

Then he went out into the wilderness, where he could preach 
more comfortably because no one contradicted him. Idlers, work- 
men without work, fishers without nets, and tramps crowded about 
him and let themselves be told that man’s life only really began 
after death, — for the richa very uncomfortable life of fire, hunger, 
and thirst, for all now suffering the pains of hunger a very agree- 
able one, with a perpetually well-spread table. At last the prefect 
of the province interfered and put the disturber of the peace in 
safe keeping. Although he was really sorry for the poor fellow, 
for he could see he was a dreamer, quite without guile — among 
other things he had asserted that he sprang from the kings of the 
Jews and was to establish a new great kingdom among the Jews — 
still because in all this talk he recognized a dangerous kernel and re- 
spected the adage principits obsta, he executed him, and in the most 
disgraceful way, in order to make him an example, having him 
publicly scourged, and then, at the place of execution for murderers 
and robbers, between two such fellows, crucifying him. 

With that he thought the nonsense dead and done with, and so 
did every one else ; but all at once it came out that this was not so, . 
and that there were plenty who still chattered this visionary stuff 
and believed in it. And not in Judea alone, but here among the 
Romans there were such people. Was it not indeed wonderful 
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how everything that could be thought of, either sensible or crazy, 
cropped up in Rome as if from the bottom of a great caldron ? 

On that account the whole story had been given no further 
attention; people went on the principle that nonsense died of itself 
finally, and that was where the mistake had been. 

It was known that during the night they assembled together in 
caverns and catacombs, speaking certain words after their preacher, 
joining in songs, and practising all sorts of mystical hocus-pocus. 
Sensible men had given warning: ‘‘ Take heed; these people are 
enemies of society, moles who are sapping the ground beneath your 
feet ;” but every one laughed at the croakers. They laughed until 
they were horribly awakened ; suddenly the black hairy fist of the 
felon was thrust out from cave and catacomb, slinging the fire- 
brand into men’s homes. 

Now people knew what to expect. 

All at once, now, things unknown before were revealed: how 
their nightly meetings had not been spent so harmlessly as was 
supposed, and how unheard of things were done, incredible things 
which could not be named aloud by decent people. 

Crazy enough it was, and a sign of the moral perversity of this 
sect, that they had taken as their symbol the instrument on which 
their founder had suffered,—the Cross! For every decent man the 
cross was the emblem of all that was repulsive, vile, ignoble! It 
was used only for malefactors of the worst sort; if the criminal 
deed permitted the bare possibility of a milder sentence, the poor 
sinner was spared this last disgrace and executed by the sword. 
A Roman citizen could not be crucified. And this emblem of 
disgrace for the whole world these Christians had adopted as their 
sign of salvation; they kneeled before it, they worshipped it. 
People had thought this exaggerated, but it was actually so. 

Could there be a more outrageous mockery of all established 
traditions, or a more presumptuous opposition to existing customs? 

Now it was known that these nightly meetings were nothing 
less than orgies of the most wanton sensuality, amounting almost 
to frenzy. 

On the wooden cross which was raised in their meetings, one of 
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the members was bound, some beautiful youth, from whose body 
they tore off the clothes so that the disrobed figure hung naked 
before the eyes of the men and women, for there were women at 
these meetings. That had been found out. It was even worse 
than that ; they took an active part, were the most eager in prac- 
tising and extending the principles. And while the men almost 
exclusively belonged to the very lowest classes, there were among 
the women some of the better and even of the highest ranks. It 
was whispered that the daughters of distinguished patrician fami- 
lies, seized by the new spirit, secretly slipped out of the house at 
night to meet with their fellow-believers. 

It was said that horrible scenes occurred in these patrician 
houses. Mothers sought to conceal their daughters’ disgrace, 
naturally fathers found it out, and there followed angry repri- 
mands, beatings, and confinement. 

Many a man of unctuous countenance who daily walked the 
streets with a smile, bore beneath a heavy heart at the thought of 
his daughter’s doings, for what was related of these meetings was 
simply scandalous. 

When the madness reached its height, then they suddenly 
extinguished the lights, and in the darkness they fell into one 
another’s arms; they kissed each other, and things took place — 
things —— Honorable Romans, who having eaten and drunken, 
staggered home, trembled when they thought of the abominations 
practised by the Christians. 

But now they were cleaned out. 

At last Nero had thrust his fist into their hiding-places, and he 
had set them up to-day before the eyes of the people, that all 
might see how they looked,— these enemies of mankind, this 
scum of the earth. They had played their part well to the end. 
At least, credit must be given them for that. 

Each one had been asked whether he would acknowledge him- 
self a Christian, and “ Christianus sum,” each one had answered; 
whether they would acknowledge that they had kindled the fire, 
and each one had raised his hand, “No, not one of us set the 
fire.”’ 
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How dared they venture to speak for all? they had been asked. 
Were they all acquainted with one another? Yes, they were all 
acquainted with one another, they had answered. 

And then they had let themselves be led to the stakes and 
bound, offering no resistance, though there were men strong as 
trees among them, and women and girls. Naturally, as at all such 
times, there were some few fools among the spectators who had 
secretly thought it was wonderful, almost heroic. There were 
even some among the crowd who had suddenly grown chalk-white 
in the face and run away. 

But it had only been some few—the majority had looked on 
at the spectacle and enjoyed it, from the first to the last minute. 
And it had been a spectacle — a spectacle. 


And now it was at an end. 

The cruelty which like a hawk with bloodthirsty swoop had 
pounced upon a crowd of unfortunate men, was satiated; the prey 
had been gulped down, the meal finished. 

At an end were the last horrible spasms of the martyred bodies 
on the glowing stakes. The hero-strength of the soul had tri- 
umphed over the last moment in spite of the agonies of the body. 
Dumb, in a last throbbing gurgle, the Hosanna with which 
they greeted the on-coming of death! 

At an end the lust for sights, the blood-thirst, the noise and 
tumult. 

Those who could still walk had staggered home; those who 
could neither stand nor walk had sunk to the earth, and lay snor- 
ing in animal sleep, piled over each other in masses, in balls, in 
black heaps, resembling cooled lava which the crater of Rome 
had spit out of its entrails. 

The still August night spread its fragrant veil over all the hu- 
man cruelty ; and now, in the silence of the darkness, there began 
a new, noiseless, almost ghost-like life in the gardens of Nero. 
Scattered figures suddenly appeared and slipped with hushed tread 
hither and thither. One could scarcely tell whence they appeared, 
whether they had been there before, whether they came from afar, 


— but they were there. 
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First, single ones; then more and always more, who through 
scarcely perceptible signs made themselves understood to one 
another, and, grouping themselves together so that they might 
work in co-operation, carefully went in and out in order not to 
stumble over or wake up any of the sleepers on the ground. 

They were the Christians who, to-day undiscovered, had es- 
caped from the massacre, and who now came to perform the last 
offices for their dead fellow-believers. 

They had not long to seek. 

Through the whole length of the garden stood a double row of 
stakes, to which the martyrs had been bound and burned. 

The wooden stakes turned to charcoal still glowed in the dark- 
ness, and at their foot, still bound to them, because here and there 
the cords were not entirely burned through, hung parts of what 
once had been the human body, burnt, charred, and crumbled to 
bits, in ghastly unrecognizable remains. 

Unendurable fumes hung smoking over the place. It was a 
horrible piece of work. But it must be completed, and quickly ; 
for the darkness would not shield them much longer. The work 
went on without delay. Legs and trunks, all that was still recog- 
nizable, was gathered together; sparks that glimmered here and 
there were trodden out; big linen sheets and bags were brought 
to the place, and therein vanished the whole horribleness. Dili- 
gently and with hushed steps they went from stake to stake, hands 
at work in silent haste; no word uttered, scarcely a sound heard. 
Only once came a pause in their diligent task, the shadowy figures 
assembled about one of the stakes; the hands were stilled for a 
moment, and all eyes hung on the picture that presented itself, so 
wonderfully different from all the others. 

On this stake a woman was bound, a maiden, a young and 
beautiful girl. 

And from the dismembering destruction that had befallen all 
the rest this body had been marvellously spared. 


The stake on which she was bound was shaped like a rude 


cross. To its arms her arms were fastened, soft white arms not 
yet stiff and cold in death, The head hung heavily, the long dark 
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hair waving about it and hanging down loose over her bare white 
bosom to her hips. The face, half turned aside, was like the face 
of one sleeping. No anguish of death was there, scarcely a trace 
of pain, almost a smile passed over it, — an unspeakably lovely 
smile ; the lips were still slightly open, as if, with the last vanish- 
ing breath, a last gracious word had been spoken. 

Silent the men stood ; tears coursed down their cheeks ; then a 
whisper went through the group, and a name was softly spoken: 
“ Claudia.” 

Involuntarily they folded their hands— it was as if they stood 
before a miracle. 

How did she come to her death ? 

The cruel flames had seized only her feet and licked up to her 
knees; the upper part of the body was untouched by the fire. 
How this had happened soon appeared. The pile of fagots 
which had towered about her as about her fellow-sufferers, had 
been torn down, evidently by some other hand. Yes, not only 
with the hands, but obviously, also, with his feet had the unknown 
person set to work; for the brushwood that had been saturated 
with resin and tar, so that it might light quickly, had apparently 
been trodden down and stamped out by feet whose marks were 
still impressed upon the ground, as if determined that the accursed 
flames should not be permitted to harm her. 

An exclamation suddenly followed, very lightly, no louder 
than a loud breath. One of the crowd stepped nearer; the mys- 
tery was cleared up. Laying his finger on the girl’s breast he 
pointed to a place just over her heart — there was the gate where 
Death had found an entrance to this virgin life. 

A red slit gaped in the white skin from which a few drops of 
blood had oozed and clotted, — no large opening, yet too wide for 
a dagger, nor wide enough for a sword, or at least, not for the 
broad short blade of the Roman sword. 

What kind of a weapon could it have been? What kind of a 
hand had guided the weapon ? 

That it was some one who understood how to carry arms, who 
knew where life dwelt in the human body and where a man must 
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strike when he wills to destroy with one blow, —- that was plain 
from the way in which the stab had been given. It had gone 
right through the heart. 

Therefore the expression on the face was the painlessly peace- 
ful one on the countenances of those whom death has seized 
abruptly at the heart. 

Who could this man have been that had dealt so to her? What 
had impelled him to do it ? 

Riddle after riddle, mystery upon mystery. 

But there was no time for long wondering. 

The cords were loosed that had bound the maiden’s wrists to 
the arms of the cross, —so that one could see what cruel deep 
furrows they had cut in the flesh —and then the lifeless body slid 
down in a leaden mass into the arms of the men. The next 
moment the soulless corse was enveloped in one of the coarse 
linen cloths — the work was finished. 


Noiselessly as they had come the gray figures glided away, 
laden with their booty, and, shortly after, when the first rays of 
the sun shot up, the sleepers wakened and gazed about them with 
dazed astonished eyes. The execution-place was cleared up. The 
stakes alone, black charred stumps, stood in their places of yester- 
day. Of the Christians whose bodies they had seen collapse the 
evening before, no vestige was left. To the last remnant all had 
vanished. They rubbed their eyes and touched each other, ques- 
tioning themselves. Evil spirits had played their gambols in the 
night — that was clear; and it was clear, too, that the Christians 
were in league with the evil spirits. 

It was necessary to be on the alert. Evidently the weeds had 
not all been rooted out ; the swathes the scythe of yesterday had 
made among them had not yet mowed down all their heads ; many 
other such evil-doers were yet concealed among the masses of the 
people. 


From now on every single Roman was turned into a spy who 
listened and peeped on all sides to hear or see anything like a 
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Christian. A devouring frenzy possessed the souls of some of 
them, a paralysis of dread seized others; a dull agony brooded 
over the whole city. 

Before noon of the next day after Nero’s festival of blood, while 
the August sun was yet hot and high in the heavens, Priscilla, the 
wife of Aquila, the old carpet-weaver, came home from market. 

It was a modest little house in which the childless couple 
dwelt, out on the Appian Way beyond the fourth mile-stone. 

She had gone quickly. As she reached the house door, she 
stood a moment on the threshold, looking about with anxious 
eyes before entering. Immediately after she could be heard 
shoving the bolt inside the door. 

At the back of the room she entered an old man lay ona 
couch in deep peaceful sleep. It was her husband, Aquila. 

She set the market-basket on the ground softly; then stood 
with dumb eyes bent upon the slumberer. Her hands were folded 
in the manner of the Christians when praying ; her lips moved in 
silent prayer. Evidently it was hard for her to disturb the old 
man in his rest. 

She knew that he had not slept that night, but had been out 
with the other brethren in Nero’s garden to collect the remains of 
the burned Christians for burial. He had only returned to the 
house with the morning-gray, and reeling with exhaustion, had 
sunk upon the couch. 

However, he must be spoken to. 

She kneeled cautiously beside the couch, clasped with both 
hands those of the old man, which lay folded on his breast, then 
bent her mouth to his ear. 

“ Aquila.” 

He roused quickly, as men do who have accustomed themselves 
to light sleep, knowing that dangers surround them. 

His wife flung her arms about his neck and leaned her cheek 
on his shoulder. 

“ Aquila,” she said, in a low voice, “ beloved husband, I believe 
the hour has come for us to make ready; I believe God wills that 
we must come to Him.” 
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The old man sat up, his eyes cleared from the stupor of sleep. 
Gently he stroked his wife’s temples and cheeks. 

“Hast thou marked aught?” he asked softly. ‘“ Thinkest thou 
they are on our track?” 

“Yes, I think so,”’ she answered, and her words came from an 
anxious heart. 

“Thou knowest,” she continued, ‘that the Emperor’s spies 
overrun the whole city, spying out us Christians. And if thou 
hadst heard how they talk of us at the market—” Involuntarily 
she hesitated and bowed her head. 

“ Just now,” she continued, “as I was coming home, and had 
reached the Appian Way, as far as the third mile-stone, suddenly 
I saw walking ahead of me an Imperial guard, one of those 
strangers thou know’st who dress so strangely and wear such 
animals on their helmets.” 

“One of his body-guard,” said Aquila, nodding his head. 

“Yes; and when he came to the mile-stone he stood still and 
looked at the stone as one would, thou know’st, who was reckon- 
ing up the stones; and I went round behind him, and by this time 
the boys on the street gather about him and stare at him, and 
then, as I slowly pass on, listening backwards with half an ear, 
I hear how the soldier says to the children, ‘Can you tell me 
where hereabouts Aquila the carpet-weaver lives ?’” 

The old man’s hand, that was still stroking his wife’s head, 
trembled slightly. 

“He mentioned me by name?” he asked. 

Priscilla raised her eyes to him. She was about to speak, but 
instead of words a sob burst from her bosom, tears flooded her 
eyes. 

The old man drew her up from her knees to the couch beside 
him. Comfortingly he placed his arm about her. 

“ Think upon what He has said,” he whispered, “ whosoever 
believeth in me shall never perish — but have everlasting life — 
and we believe on him?” ’ 

She nodded her head quickly. 

“Seest thou,” he continued, “then, be of good cheer. Soon 
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we shall ourselves see Him for whom our souls have so 
yearned — shalt thou not rejoice to see Him face to face, 
Priscilla?” 

Again she nodded, earnestly and quickly as before. Then she 
nestled down with both her arms about him, and the two sat 
pressed close together, silently awaiting the hour that should 
summon them. 

It was not long before the door-step resounded beneath a heavy 
tread ; then a hand grasped the door-latch, but as the bolt was 
drawn on the inside the door did not open. Then it was struck 
with the flat of the hand from the outside. Both sprang up 
mechanically. Their breasts heaved and sank, their faces paled. 
Outside stood Death. 

At the sudden approach of the dreaded thing, the wife’s 
courage collapsed; she fell on her knees, tore from beneath the 
cushions of the couch that had concealed it a small wooden cross, 
and held it with tightly clenched hands before her face while her 
lips moved with distracted haste in prayer. 

A second time came the knock at the door. Aquila roused 
himself from the stupor which had for an instant seized him. 

“ Priscilla,” he called aloud, and admonishingly raised his right 
hand to point to heaven ; then he went to the door, pushed back 
the bolt, and opened it. 

The next moment he started back two steps — his eyes staring 
— yes, indeed, Death appeared in terrifying guise! 

Before the door stood a man in the bright-hued uniform of 
Nero’s body-guard ; on his head he wore a wolf crest, underneath 
it gushed his yellow hair, hanging in disordered masses nearly to 
the shoulders. Never had he seen so gigantic a man. His body 
shot up like a mast. 

A long silence followed, during which both men eyed each 
other, for as unwaveringly as Aquila kept his eyes upon the 
stranger, so steadfastly the soldier’s eyes fastened upon the old 
man, with a questioning dazed expression. At last he pushed 
past the door, beneath which he had to bend low, and entered the 
room ; now first he became aware of the wife, who, still praying, 
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and kissing the cross again and again, lay upon her knees on the 
ground, not raising her eyes towards him. 

The soldier stood transfixed ; then suddenly he grew white as a 
corse, and a perplexed confused look shot out of his clear blue 
eyes. 

“Practise no magic,” he cried in a rough voice, stretching both 
hands before him. 

Priscilla looked up. 

“Tell her—she shall not conjure,” the soldier continued, 
turning to Aquila. Then, with eyes fixed on the kneeling woman, 
he drew back to the wall of the room, covering his face with his 
hands, as if he feared a spell or that something horrible would 
betake him. 

Husband and wife exchanged an astonished look. They were 
ready to be fallen upon, bound by this giant, perhaps killed at once 
—and he stood there cowering against the wall, afraid of his 
victims. 

He was a German —a barbarian. Aquila began to understand 
the situation. 

“Quiet yourself, my brother,’ he said. ‘ What the woman 
does there is no wicked work; she does not conjure, she could 
not.” 

The soldier let his hands fall slowly, and his glance wandered 
from one to the other. 

“ Are you no magicians ?” he asked hoarsely. 

An imperceptible smile passed over Aquila’s face. 

“No, we are not magicians.” 

“ But — Christians you are then?” 

The deadly question was asked. 

The old man bowed his head. 

“Yes, we are Christians.” 

He stood with lowered head, expecting that the stroke of fate 
would fall; but nothing followed. 

When at last he looked up, he saw the stranger still standing 
where he had stood, his eyes still bent upon him with the same 
astonished, questioning look. 
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Then the soldier strode into the middle of the room, drew for- 
ward a wooden stool, and sat himself down heavily. He took off 
his helmet and laid it near by him on the floor; then his eyes 
sank, and so, as if lost in thought, he sat there. 

Deep silence followed. Aquila and Priscilla won time to view 
the puzzling man. Never in their lives had they seen such a 
creature. 

Now that he had taken off his helmet they noticed that only his 
face was burned by the Roman sun ; there where the helmet had 
protected it the forehead was white and fair. 

A Hercules with a girl’s complexion. 

He had rested his hands upon his knees. His head hung 
slightly forward. Aquila and Priscilla noticed that his hair was 
rough and matted only where it jetted out from under the helmet 
and had been exposed to sun and rain, but that on the crown, 
where the helmet had covered it, it was soft and of a tender blond; 
almost a golden shimmer lay upon it, and the features of the face 
were young, fair, symmetrical. 

There was no beard, not even the lightest fuzz. The only 
shadow over it was its expression of deep and settled sorrow. 
Aquila turned back towards the couch and sat down there. He 
could not keep his eyes from the stranger. 

Who was the man? What did he want? Did he come as a 
spy, an executioner? An executioner would not look like that ! 

The soldier reached his hand towards the cross which Priscilla 
held in her hand. 

“Show me that, here!” said he. 

Priscilla faltered; but Aquila stood up, took the cross out of her 
hands, and reached it over to the soldier. He grasped its foot in 
his right fist, rested his. fist on his right knee so that the cross 
stood erect before him, and looked down upon it thoughtfully. 

Then, after some time, he began to finger its top with his left 
hand, gliding it along over the cross-piece. 

“ Here hung her arms,” he murmured to himself. 

He seemed to have forgotten that any one was in the room with 
him. His eyes swam as if lost in deep dreams, and gazed beyond 
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the cross into vacancy, as though seeking to hold fast a far-off pic- 
ture, unattainable, irrevocable. 

Suddenly he lifted his head towards Aquila, a fiery, dry glow 
in his eyes ; evidently he wished to ask something. But first he 
noticed that the door behind him had been left open, and he 
motioned to the old man to close it. 

Aquila obeyed, and then turned back. The soldier reached out 
his hand to him and drew him to his side. Aquila felt his hand 
grasped as with a lion’s paw. 

The soldier looking up at him gazed into his eyes. 

“Ts it true,” he began, with muffled repressed voice, “that men 
can live after death ?” 

The eyes of the old Christian lighted up. 

“Yes, it is true,” he said, firmly and loud, “ if they believe upon 
Him who has overcome death, upon Christ.” 

The soldier remained silent, as if he did not understand. 

The old man seemed to notice it. 

“ Aforetime, thou seest, it was otherwise ; then when they were 
dead, men perished utterly. But now is One come who bringeth 
redemption from death.” 

Without loosing the old man’s hand, the soldier bowed his head, 
as if to indicate to him that he was to continue. 

“‘ Aforetime,” Aquila taught him again, “ God was angry with 
men, — for they had other gods, as these Romans have; in them 
thou must not believe. And because they gave no thought to 
their souls but only to their bodies, He suffered their life to come 
to an end with the death of the body. But behold, the Son came 
and said unto Him: ‘I believe that men are not evil, but only 
foolish ; wherefore I will myself become a Man, and take their 
burdens upon me, and when I come again unto Thee, I shall say to 
Thee whether it is as I have said unto Thee, that they are foolish 
but not evil. And if itis so, then shalt Thou promise me that Thou 


wilt be merciful unto them and no longer suffer them to perish ~ 


with the death of the body, but Thou shalt suffer them to have 
eternal life.’” 
The old man, who had gradually talked himself into a holy 
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ardor, kept silence a moment as if he would await the working of 
his message, which out of regard for his hearer he had clothed in 
the simplest form. 

The blond barbarian made no sign, no sound. 

“ And now, bethink thee,” Aquila continued, ‘“ of the wondrous 
miracle: He descended among men, and as a Man went about 
among men! yes, bethink thee,” and his voice sank to a whisper, 
as when a child tells a secret, “ there are to-day aged folk who be- 
held him in the flesh.” 

“ And then he suffered himself to be slain, and arose again from 
the grave, and went among his people who had known him before- 
time, that they might see and feel and understand that he was 
alive and had risen from the dead. So has he taught us, and so 
shall it be — so shall it be!” 

The voice of the old man arose in loud jubilation. The soldier 
looked up and saw the joy shining in his eyes, from which big 
tears welled. He nodded his head. 

“So she spoke too,” he said. 

Aquila did not understand what he meant. Before he could 
ask, however, the soldier bent his head. Silence followed; then 
Aquila became conscious that the white face there before him was 
suffused with blushes, ever deeper and darker like the face of a 
bashful boy whose spirit grows manly, and who is shamefaced in 
laying bare his soul and revealing the secrets of his innermost being, 
while at the same time he felt how his mighty grasp tightened 
upon his hand as if it would crush.it to the bone. 

“ Believest thou” — the soldier’s voice was husky — “ that 
Claudia lives ?”’ 

‘‘Claudia?” The old man started back involuntarily; the 
question came so unexpectedly it almost took his breath away. 

But now the other gripped him with both hands, as if he feared 
he would escape him. His eyes penetrated the eyes opposite him 
with a devouring gaze, full of anguish and anxiety, as if he was 
about to receive life or death from his lips. 

“ Dost thou not know her? Thou must know her! Did she 
not send me to thee ?” 
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“She sent thee —to me!” stammered Aquila. 

The soldier's calm was changed now to an impatience brooking 
no delay. 

“Does Claudia live? Does Claudialive? Does Claudia live?” 
Three times in succession he made the impassioned inquiry. 

With force. Aquila tore his hand loose, and raised up both his 
arms. 

“ As true as I sit here before thee, so true as there thou sittest, 
— Claudia, who perished yesterday at the burning stake, is not 
dead, but liveth to-day, to-morrow, and forever !”’ 

A fearful sound shook the room, The giant sprang up; with 
outstretched arms, with heaving breast, with a wild convulsed face 
he stood in the middle of the room. Then, with one spring, he 
was at Aquila’s side, grasping him by both shoulders, so that the 
old man trembled and swayed in his mighty arms. 

“T will go to her!” he shrieked. “Show me the way! Thou 
canst show it to me! She told me so!” 

Priscilla, who had risen from the floor, drew near, affrighted. 

“ Strange man,” she said, “ do my spouse no harm!” 

The soldier let his hands fall slowly from Aquila’s shoulders. 
The weak womanly voice seemed to soothe him. 

“We loved Claudia so,” continued Priscilla. ‘ Tell us where 
you met her. What do you know of her?” 

The soldier groaned and shrank back. Then he sank down 
upon the stool again. He lifted his head, and then let it drop. 
The recollection overcame him, and seemed to harrow up his 
whole mighty frame and shatter him through and through. He 
started to speak, but shaking his head gave up the attempt; only 
a choking sound, a deep sob, almost a moan was wrung from his 
breast. At last he planted both elbows on his knees, leaned his 
head upon his hands, and pressed both clenched fists to his eyes. 

Aquila and Priscilla let him alone, although their hearts burned 
with impatience. Apparently this man had seen Claudia yester- 
day evening as she was led to death. With almost respectful 
timidity they watched him. His broken utterances let them guess 
that he had been near her in her last moments, that she had spoken 
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to him, and breathed in his ears her last sigh, — Claudia, the 
sweet light in the dark catacombs, the centre of the love and rev- 
erence of the Christian congregation, who, now that she was dead, 
dwelt in their memories as a saint. She had come down from her 
patrician family to the poor and despised, and yesterday of her 
own free will had yielded up her fair, blooming life to the horrible 
death which had devoured the poor and despised. 

Finally, when he saw that the soldier could not bring himself 
to an orderly narrative, Aquila drew near and spoke to him. Per- 
haps the secret could be drawn from him by questioning. He 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. _ 

“« Thou art of the body-guard of the Emperor,” he began ; “ wast 
thou yesterday — there ?” 

The soldier raised his head; his hands fell; he nodded. 

“ As it — came towards evening ” — his words came forth brok- 
enly — “ they led us out — into Nero’s garden. They told us — the 
Christians were to be burned because they had burned Rome.” 

Again he was dumb. 

“ And there thou saw’st all?” inquired Aquila. 

The soldier nodded once more. 

“ They let us out where a number of stakes were standing in a 
double row opposite each other, like an alley, about fifty paces 
wide. They told us that the Emperor would ride up and down be- 
tween the stakes — while — ” 

“While?” 

The soldier looked straight before him. 

“While the Christians were burning at the stakes.” 

“ And that you were to go behind the Emperor,” asked Aquila, 
“while he rode up and down ?” 

“No, we were to take up our position at the stakes, and set 
fire to the fagots around them.” 

“ Did he make use of you for that?” broke in Priscilla, 
involuntarily. 

The soldier looked at her, then shrugged his shoulders. 

“Very likely he feared something would happen to him from 
the Christians — he is such a coward.” 
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A tremor passed over his mouth; he turned his face aside. 

‘‘ And they stationed thee at a stake?” continued Aquila, pur- 
suing his questioning. 

The soldier kept his face turned aside, his fingers clasped 
about his knees. 

“T thought,” said he in a dull voice, “after all that had been 
said about the Christians —that they must look like robbers and 
murderers ; but when I came to the stake —at the stake was — 
a woman.” 

A dead stillness reigned in the room. 

Again in the eyes of the soldier rose the look of one lost in 
dreams ; then a wandering smile passed over his face. 

“And that she was no criminal —I knew very well.” 

He dropped his eyes lower still, as if he were ashamed. 

“They had torn nearly everything away from her; her tunic 
and shoes lay on the ground beside the stake, and they were 
costly, fine, and beautiful, such as noble women wear when they 
walk in the streets. And I knew at once that she must be a 
woman of rank — and there — she stood before me there—” He 
clenched his fists and shook his head. ‘“ That they could do so to 
a woman —for if the fagots had not been there, and the brush 
piled about her up to her neck, and concealed her body — ” 

He broke off; the chaste soul throbbed within him, and blushes 
overspread his face. 

‘‘These Romans,” he muttered, “ what sort of men are they! 

‘* Shortly after,” he went on, “a Roman centurion came witha 
torch which he put in my hand, saying: ‘ Pay attention! soon, 
when it grows dark, and the Emperor comes riding into the 
garden, they will cry out, “Light up!” When you hear that, 
throw the torch in the brush down there where the tar and resin 
have been poured so that it may light quickly —do you under- 
stand ?’ 


“ And all that,” continued the soldier, shaking his head as over ; 


something incredible, “he said quite loud, so that she could hear 
and understand every word and know what was to happen to her. 
And with that, as the centurion was gone now, and I looked 
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into her face —for I had not until then looked up at her—I 
thought I should see something like fear— but when I looked — 
it was altogether different.” 

The last words were lost in a whisper. He seemed stricken 
dumb again. But now impatience overcame his listeners. Aquila 
shook him by the shoulder as if to rouse him. 

“ How did she look ? What did you see in her face?” 

‘‘ Almost —as if she was glad,” rejoined the questioned one, 
slowly. 


He rubbed his forehead. “I cannot describe it” —and he 
seemed to seek helplessly for the expression that would convey all 
the wonders he had felt and seen. ‘“ So almost —like a child, 


when it is curious— expecting something — and impatient for it. 
And as she kept on regarding me in that way — and — as I was so 
sorry for her, I said to her: ‘ Why do you look at me so?’ and 
she said —” 

He broke off abruptly. He could not speak again; there was 
a choking in his throat. 

“Her voice,” he rasped out. 

Aquila would have plied him with questions ; but the soldier 
beat through the air with his hand as if he would stop him, and as 
if every question was a bodily pain. 

“Her voice” —as he chokingly and sobbingly repeated the 
words the sweetness of a woman’s voice rang out through his 
inflexible tones, a far-off echoing music, like the twittering of a 
bird lost in the air. 

“Then she spoke,” he continued at last: “‘I look upon thee, 
because I am so eager to know how he will look who is to unlock 
Paradise for me.’ ” 

“ Paradise,” exclaimed Aquila, pressing his hands together and 
looking at his wife. 

“ Paradise,” echoed Priscilla. 

“ Because I did not understand her,’ recounted the soldier 
further, ‘I asked her: ‘What is that whereof thou speakest ?’ 

“She answered: ‘It is a garden more wonderful than thou 
hast ever seen upon earth. Eternally-green fields and shady trees 
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are there, and there is no winter there, nor heat of the sun; and 
one may wander a thousand years therein, and another thousand, 
and yet another thousand, nor come to the end of the garden. 
And in the garden are Beings such as thou hast never seen, like 
youths they look, with white wings upon their shoulders, — great 
white wings, — and they fly hither and thither, singly or in flocks 
like doves.’ 

“ All this she said, and I did not understand, and I thought 
that she was dreaming and that the fear of death had disturbed her 
reason. But when I raised my eyes to hers again, and she looked 
at me, I saw that she was in her right mind, and so I asked her, 
‘Where then is this garden whereof thou speakest ?’ 

“Then she bent her head back as far as she could for the 
stake, and looked up; and even then the evening star appeared in 
the heavens, and she said: ‘It is above there. Seest thou, there 
is now but one star to be seen, but soon more will come and ever 
more in countless numbers, twinkling and sparkling. And beyond 
all the countless stars and all the twinkling and sparkling there is 
the garden whereof I spake to thee. And so soon as I am dead, 
the angels will come and bear me in their hands and fly aloft with 
me, and this evening shall I be with them in that wondrous and 
noble garden.’” 

The soldier was again silent for a time; then he took up the 
little cross that had fallen from his hands. 

“They had bound her arms,” he continued, while his fingers 
glided again along the arms of the cross—‘“so. And as she 
spoke, her arms stirred, and they were so white they seemed like 
white wings upon her shoulders and as if she could fly away and 
aloft — and from then on I could do no otherwise than gaze upon 
her forever till the moment — when —” 

His head suddenly sank low upon his arms, down to his knees, 
as though the neck had lost the strength to support itself, and he 


sat shrunken together, trembling, his head rolling from side to © 


side as it lay upon his arms, so that the fair locks were tossed to 
right and left; and moans, sobs, and wailing broke forth, till he 
seemed to the two old people who regarded him like some animal 
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from the primeval forest, smitten in the groin with a spear and 
dying groaning of its wounds. 

It was long before he came to himself. 

“ And since she spoke so joyfully, although she had heard all 
that the centurion said to me and had seen all the awful prepara- 
tions, and since I could not. comprehend it, and it all seemed so 
marvellous to me, I said to her: ‘ Art thou not fearful of that they 
shall do unto thee?’ 

“ And then” — the soldier tore his eyes wide open and looked 
from Aquila to Priscilla with a slow gaze, as if he took them both 
to witness that what he now would say was true — “and then — 
she laughed.” 

“She laughed,” repeated Aquila, in breathless astonishment, 
while he looked at Priscilla. She nodded her head in dumb 
amazement. 

“Yes,” the narrator went on, ‘“‘ but not loud; I do not know how 
I shall describe it — a low rippling — as when some one is inwardly 
glad of heart, and then she said to me: ‘Ah! if thou knew’st, my 
brother, how blest my soul is, thou wouldst understand why I have 
no fear. For in an hour, seest thou, I shall be with him for whom 
my spirit has longed all my life.’ 

“ And as still I understood her not I said to her: ‘ Who is he 
of whom thou speakest ?’ 

‘“ She motioned to me and said: ‘ He is the lord of the garden 
whereof I have told you, who wrought in the world that great 
miracle through which man shall not die but shall arise again. 
Hast thou never heard aught of Christ?’ 

“And as I had heard naught of him I shook my head. 

“Then she bent down to me as close as she could for the cords 
with which she was bound, so that I felt her breath upon my face, 
and her eyes were quite close above mine, so near her face was to 
mine — so near! —and then she whispered to me: ‘Ah! thou my 
brother, if thou wouldest do as I say unto thee, how happy a man 
thou wouldst all at once become. Go thou, when I am dead, 
where Aquila the carpet-weaver dwells out on the Appian Way, by 
the fourth mile-stone, and say to him that Claudia sent thee to 
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him, and that he shall tell thee of Christ and baptize thee and admit 
thee into our fellowship that thou may’st be happy as we are.’” 

With a stifled cry Aquila fell on the soldier, flinging his arms 
about his neck and pressing his lips on his blond locks. 

“My brother!” he cried, “ my brother!” 

Priscilla meanwhile knelt down before him and stroked his 
hands; and some time passed thus, till the storm of tenderness 
had so far spent itself that he could continue. 

“And as she called me brother thenceforth, and I did not 
understand, I said to her: ‘Thou art a noble woman and I am 
but a poor soldier, and not even a Roman, and thou namest me 
thy brother ?’ 

“And then she laughed again as before and said: ‘Thou art 
my brother, and I am thy sister; all men have one Father, Who 
dwells above in the glorious garden. And since we know that, 
we Christians, and these Romans know it not, therefore are we so 
much, much happier than they. For if we but pass one another 
in the street, our eyes meet and we say without needing to speak 
a word: “I love thee.” And wherever we go there is ever a sing- 
ing and ringing above us like soft delicious music. For while the 
Romans think the air round man is empty and dead, for us it is filled 
with countless thousands of angels, who are continually about us 
speaking softly to us, and whom we cannot see so long as we bear 
this body ; but so soon as we have cast off this flesh we shall feel 
and see, and know how rich is the kingdom of God, how wonder- 
ful, how glorious !’ 

“ As she spoke, again she moved her arms, till it looked as if she 
would spread them out and clasp them around my neck; and as I 
looked in her eyes that gazed into mine while I heard her voice 
that sounded so lovingly, as I had never heard anything sound 
before, suddenly it came to me that I understood all she had told 
me, and everything looked different from before to me, and I said 


to her: ‘If I go to Aquila and become a Christian like you, shall 


I also come to the garden where thou goest ?’ 
* And she nodded and laughed, and her limbs trembled on the 


stake, and she answered, ‘ Yes, yes, yes!’ 
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““* And if I come,’ I went on, ‘ wilt thou know me up there and 
not turn away from me?’ 

‘“‘ And then she answered as before, and said: ‘ At the gate of 
the garden I shall wait until thou comest, and when thou comest, 
I shall fly to meet thee and take thee by the hand and lead thee 
into the garden. Wilt thou come soon? Soon?’ 

‘‘Then I would have thrown my arms about her but for the 
brushwood, and I said: ‘I will come to thee, I will come to thee 
as soon as I can, and I will never leave thee, but be where thou 
art forever! forever !’ 

‘“And while we talked together so, suddenly a noise arose 
round about us, and I heard them call from the lower end of the 
garden: ‘ Light up! Light up!’ 

“ And it appeared that they had called often before, but we had 
not heeded it, for right and left the stakes were already ablaze 
with flames; and the Romans who stood about looking on began 
to shout like howling beasts; and the Christians at the burning 
stakes tossed back their heads and called to Heaven— what I 
know not, but it was always and ever the self-same word. And 
there was such a tumult as I never before heard anywhere, and 
then, too, the Emperor came into the garden, riding in his chariot 
of gold with eight white horses. 

“ And while I stood like one dazed, she called to me from the 
stake: ‘ My brother, thou must light up! Light up!’ 

‘And then I thought of what the centurion had told me — 
and I went to throw the torch in the brush —and—I could 
not! 

“And meanwhile the Emperor’s chariot drew nearer and 
almost came up to us; and she cried again and said: ‘ Hasten, 
my brother; why hastenest thou not? Hearest thou not how my 
brothers cry Hosanna? Seest thou not how they fly heavenward ? 
Shall I remain shut out of the garden? I alone?’ 

‘** And then I turned my head aside so that I could not see her 
any more —and took the torch — and threw it in the brush, as the 
centurion had shown me — and I had scarcely done it before the 
fire flared up and the devouring glow seized her feet and licked 
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like a tongue up to her knees — and then I heard — behind me —’ 
the soldier sat rigidly erect, his arms stretched out, his hands 
clenched, his eyes rolling in their sockets. 

“Then I heard — behind me —as when a glass shatters — 
such a light sound — so shrill — and I turned and saw her — her 
head sunk back—her eyes shut—her limbs writhing on the 
stake under the cords—and on her forehead the death-sweat 
springing. And as I saw that, and how frightful what she suffered 
was, I sprang with my feet on the burning brush, and trod it to 
the earth and stamped the fire down until there was neither flame 
nor spark that could hurt her, and I tore down the brush that was 
about her. And as I did so, she revived, and opened her eyes and 
said: ‘ Ah, what doest thou, my brother? Why dost thou not let 
me die, and go to Him who waits for me above?’ 

“And since there was no brush between her and me, now, I 
put my arm around her and held her, and her head sank towards 
me and fell upon my breast — here it has lain —” 

With his left hand the soldier grasped his right shoulder, and 
pressed his hand upon a place on his breast. 

“Here her head has lain — here! 

“ And I said to her: ‘ Be calm, thou too shalt die, for I see 
clearly that it cannot be otherwise; but thou shalt not die by fire 
and in such cruel pain, but by my hand. For with us, in my 
country, it is a noble death to die by the sword at the hand of 
another. And so shalt thou die; for thou art a noble woman, and 
I love thee, I love thee as I never loved before or shall love again. 
And since thou lovest the blessed Christ, I too will love Him and 
become a Christian and come unto thee in the garden.’ 

“ And whilst I spoke I drew out the sword at my side, and 
with her head lying on my shoulder and her face on mine, I 
kissed her lips and said to her: ‘ Farewell, Claudia, till we meet 
again; wilt thou wait till I come?’ 


‘“‘ And she looked at me once more —into my eyes — and said, - 


‘Claudia will wait.’ 
“ And then I raised the point of my sword against her breast 
exactly where I knew that her heart lay, and as there was no 
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covering over it and nothing to withstand the sword, it penetrated 
at one thrust to the midst of her heart. She quivered but once 
in my arms —and then — with a sigh — she was gone.” 

The soldier sprang up from the stool during the latter part of 
his story ; he stood perfectly erect; the words flew like a raging 
stream from the lips at first so helplessly stammering ; neither to 
Aquila nor to Priscilla did he address himself; his staring eyes 
passed beyond them—whither? Into the world beyond, the 
mysterious wonderful world of which she had spoken and told him 
how marvellous it was, how rich and glorious. 

Now, however, as the last words were out — “she was gone” — 
suddenly he broke like a felled tree to the ground, his arms thrown 
over the stool, his head pressed in his arms. And there he lay, 
not seeing how the two old people exchanged glances, not hearing 
how they went out softly to the next room and returned, bearing in 
their hands a vessel filled with water. When first he felt the hair 
on his forehead moistened he raised his head and looked up. 

Aquila stood near him. With one hand which he had dipped 
in the consecrated water he made the sign of the cross on his 
head and forehead, murmuring the prayer pronounced when one 
who is baptized is received into Christian fellowship. 

Silently the soldier suffered it to be done. The three were so 
absorbed that they did not notice a noise of steps and voices near- 
ing the house. They started up first when the door was pushed 
open from without with a blow. 

In the door stood three Roman Pretorian soldiers. 

Whether it was the strange spectacle that met their gaze, or 
the eyes of the gigantic German, who still knelt by the stool, 
measuring them with a dumb threat, something warned them, 
and they stood waiting at the entrance, looking over each other’s 
shoulders. 

Finally, the first one advanced a step nearer. 

“Art thou Aquila, the Christian ?” 

The old man nodded assent. 

“T am he.” 

“ And is that thy wife? also a Christian ?” 
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Aquila was silent, and turned his eyes toward Priscilla, as if 
he would leave her to answer for herself. 

‘‘ Also a Christian,” she replied with gentle resignation. 

‘Make yourselves ready — you must come with us,” said the 
Prztorians. 

But now the blond man rose up from beside the stool. He did 
so slowly, but there was something dangerous, almost uncanny in 
the slow movement. 

‘“‘ Leave the old man in peace,” he said to the Przetorians, “ and 
his wife. They have done you no harm. What you said of the 
Christians, that they set the fire, is not true; you made it up and 
lied — you — Romans you!” 

There was a dull rumble in his voice, like the deep growl of a 
watch-dog that warns the incomer to beware. 

The Prztorian looked aside with a quick glance ; it seemed 
good to him not to notice further this inconvenient fellow. 

“Forward,” he said, while he stretched his hand towards 
Aquila. The same instant he was dashed against the wall of the 
room, his breast-plate crushed, and his left cheek, which struck 
against the wall, white with chalk. 

The blond giant stood over him. He towered up, looking 
more colossal than ever. 

“Did you not hear what I said to you, to leave the old man in 
peace?” 

With a maddened cry the Roman turned on him; he ran 
underneath him, threw both arms about his body, and a struggle 
for life and death began between the two. 

It lasted only a few seconds, for suddenly a blow sounded, as 
when a butcher with a club crushes bones and flesh. Hit in the 
nape of the neck by the giant’s fist, the Prztorian rolled uncon- 
scious to the ground. 

Then the two others, who had stood rooted to the spot, came 
to their senses. With yells and curses they broke loose against 
the German. 

‘‘What ails you, you dog, that belongs on a chain? Do you 
take part with the Christians?” 


‘ 
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They ripped out their swords. 

At the sight of the naked steel the Berserker in him was 
roused. He sprang a step back, drew his long slender sword from — 
its scabbard, and swung it triumphantly around his head. 

“ Christianus sum,’ he bellowed, till the streets re-echoed it. 
He had found a new battle-cry; his eyes suffused with blood; an 
untamed wildness lighted his distorted face. 

‘“‘ Vengeance for Claudia! Now Death seizes you.” 

A howl of woe followed the cry ; the second Prztorian sank 
to the ground. The German’s sword struck him between the 
shoulder and the neck, so that his arm hung down. 

But at the same instant that he gave the stroke, the third 
Prztorian ran towards him from the side, and while his mail-coat 
was raised up ran his blade up to the hilt in his body. 

A kick which catapulted the Przetorian to the threshold of the 
door was the answer to this traitorous thrust, but he fell to the 
ground groaning, while the Roman, senseless with fright, ran out 
of the house and disappeared. 

The blond head of the dying man rested on Aquila’s knees ; 
his eyes were shut, and as the streaming blood gushed from the 
broad wound the wildness that had distorted his features faded, and 
they appeared once more as they had been, but still more noble 
and beautiful and almost childlike. Priscilla knelt at his right and 
held the strong hand, which relaxed now, and, chilling slowly, lay 
in her weak clasp. Finally he opened his eyes. 

“Tt rustles,” he said, “it rustles.” 

The two old people made no sound ; a respectful timidity held 
them from disturbing the picture that passed before his departing 
spirit. Lovely pictures they seemed to be, for his eyes shone with 
a deep tenderness. 

“From the wings,” said he, with faltering tongue, “on her 
shoulders — white wings — broad — white — ” 

Then they beheld him struggling to lift himself up towards 
some one seen by him, invisible to them, who came to meet him ; 
but the head would never more raise itself, the arms had grown 
too weak to hold themselves out to embrace, only the lips moved, 
stammering and whispering the beloved name, “ Claudia!” 
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The powerful frame straightened out, then lay calm and still; 
and about the stiffening features a smile played, wondrous, unfath- 
omable, full of mystery. Had she kept her word? Had she come 
to meet him, and are they wandering now hand in hand where 
there is no more winter nor heat of the sun, in the beautiful 


glorious garden ? 
Translated by H. C. P. and the Editors. 





THE DRAMATIC SENTIMENT AND 
TENNYSON’S PLAYS. 


BHE dramatic sentiment like every other, has unfolded 
and become enriched with the passage of the ages and 
the process of the suns. It is a little singular, how- 
ever, that the representation of a condition of things 
in the ordinary mind usually lags considerably behind the realiza- 
tion which is vigorously active in the world. Perhaps this is 
inevitable; explanation usually reproduces with a good deal of 
inaccuracy the fact to be explained ; although the highest explana- 
tion, which is far more than the fact, is always with us, often ob- 
scure and contemned, but surely leading onwards and upwards. 

Most critics of to-day seem still to regard dramatic as syn- 
onymous with the violent, the extravagant, the extraordinary. It 
is quite clear to them that a drama is impossible without a col- 
lision, or opposition of interests or principles, and they still appear 
to believe that this conflict must be a furious one, with fierce 
antagonisms, more or less declamatory utterances, something like 
the clash of knightly armor and weapons, and death at the end, 
yet further to solemnize the scene. 

The novel which occupies so large a share of the present 
attention of readers is permitted to divest itself of plot or unusual 
incident, and show forth the interaction or oppugnancy of purely 
spiritual elements. The outer investiture is of very small account; 
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the main interest arises from the description of mental conditions, 
and the inevitable results emerging from their development and 
coalescence or hostility. 

‘The Story of David Grieve’ might be transferred to this 
country without any detriment to the soul processes which it so 
elaborately portrays, and the whole movement of the narrative 
might change its local habitation and color without depriving the 
delineation of any of its value or impressiveness. The fact that 
Grieve was an Englishman and that the crucial segment of his 
experiences proceeded in France, is extraneous to the picture, and 
might be altered without interfering with its brilliancy or depth of 
meaning. 

The drama, however, according to the critics, has achieved no 
such independency. It must occupy itself with a life of which 
combat and vituperation and wild indignation form essential parts, 
or if it deal with more recent affairs, it must have hosts of inci- 
dents succeeding with unnatural rapidity upon the heels of each 
other and bring in various supposable interesting features which 
are too rare amid daily occurrences to be called justly a part of 
them. The writers of dramas produce work after work in com- 
plete contradiction to the theories of the professional critics, but 
that has not the smallest effect in changing or modifying their 
opinions. These writings are condemned off-hand, and when they 
are found to be the permanent additions to the world’s literature 
they are denominated anomalies which justify their tenacity of 
existence by certain admirable aspects which they present in com- 
mon with productions fashioned more in accord with the conven- 
tional canons. 

In this way it has been conclusively demonstrated that the 
dramatic works of Tennyson belong to the least satisfactory 
portion of his work, and that they are the fruits of a period of 
decadence when the lassitude of assured success had taken full 
possession of him, and when the merely professional facility 
induced by years of unremitting labor led him to attempt what by 
nature he was poorly fitted for. The wonderful strength and man- 
liness of the ‘ Becket’ might perhaps have aroused some suspicion 
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of the necessity for a re-examination of these conclusions, but your 
established critic could but ill bear the imputation put upon his 
assumed infallibility by a generous admission that for once he has 
been mistaken. 

The drama of to-day is not exactly what it was in the days of 
Shakespeare, and if on the one hand it places less stress upon a 
bustling and vehement action, it has, on the other, some distinct 
claims to an advance and a superiority. The first part of Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ has a depth and homelikeness of pathos, a vivid reproduc- 
tion of spiritual conditions and struggles, which the Elizabethan 
drama did not perhaps essay, except in that wholly unique and 
incomparable performance, the play of Hamlet. In that tragedy 
the renaissance has been wholly transcended, and the modern 
world appears before it has fairly stepped on the vast stage of 
action. 

In a Greek play the moment of the action is seized which is its 
real centre, and which in a few intense and highly-wrought scenes 
indicates all necessary antecedents and leads at once to the catas- 
trophe. The three unities of place, time, and action, belong to it 
of necessity. In the ‘ Prometheus’ we learn very briefly that the 
Titan has defied the omnipotence of Zeus; we see Force and 
Violence nailing him to the herbless summit of Mount Caucasus ; 
we behold his indomitable resistance, and find him defying 
Mercury, the messenger of Zeus, and remaining unshaken by the 
storm which is poured forth upon his shelterless head. We hear 
the sympathetic maunderings of Oceanus, the plaints of the Chorus 
of Sea-divinities, and querulous bitterness of the wandering Io. The 
defiance of Zeus, in spite of its apparent hopelessness, constitutes 
the whole of the delineation. There is but the single heroic 
figure, the shadowy weakness of the wailing ones around him ; the 
actual time of the events, had they really occurred, could not have 
been longer than the time of the performance. There is one 
overwhelming intensity of effect. The characters are majestic, 
the action rapid, but the introspective tendencies of modern times 
are conspicuous by their absence, and even in Euripides, who was 
content to deal with the human rather than the mystical and 
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divine, and with whom the romantic emerges distinctly enough, 
the simplicity of the action and the sculpturesque splendor of the 
figures are paramount considerations. 

With the spread of Christianity very different notions super- 
vened. The natural life whose beauty and completeness had been 
so much to the Greek began to be considered a heritage of the 
misfortunes which had befallen our remote ancestors. To suppress 
the body and its desires became a most important endeavor, and to 
sit on the top of a pillar, subject to the influences of the weather, 
and begirt with all the squalor which such a situation implies, was 
a worthy thing to do so long as one was visited by heavenly visions 
and alive to the dimly-heard harmonies sounding from the inner 
skies. Says St. Simeon Stylites in Tennyson’s poem: 

“T, ’tween the opening and downfall of the light, 
Bow down one thousand and two hundred times 
To Christ, the Virgin Mother and the Saints ; 
Or in the night, after a little sleep, 

I wake; the chill stars sparkle ; I am wet 

With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost. 
I wear an undressed goatskin on my back; 

A grazing iron collar grinds my neck ; 

And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross, 

And strive and wrestle with thee till I die; 

O mercy, mercy! Wash away my sins.” 

The exterior ugliness of the saint is redeemed through an 
inner splendor by the side of which the light of the noonday sun is 
mere blackness. The whole world of the within had been opened 
and revealed; the spiritual heights which were to be climbed 
were so alluring that attentions to the concerns of the body and 
the daily life became a contempt and a hissing. The deserts and 
the mountains received the devotees, who trod under foot the sav- 
age temptations of the flesh, and saw unrolled before them at times 
the silver spaces of a future world, in which the saints dwelt in a 
mystery of bliss and glory. Such an abstraction could only in its 
extreme affect a small portion of the race, and could not among 
them abide for very long; nevertheless the whole of life was 
changed and the new realm of the spirit was one into which all 
must enter and whose experiences were of infinite and eternal 
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import. But the realization of the spiritual longings was placed 
in a world beyond this present one, and death was the wonderful 
door through which men passed into a preparation for the golden 
life under the very throne of God, or a darkness with which the 
grotesque imagination of the period peopled with horrors that yet 
haunt our own century and are the ghosts which it is our business 
to exorcise and make obedient to the needs of a luminous and 
advancing civilization. The present world was, after all, only a 
temporary scene in which the victory was to be won which should 
be crowned with fadeless happiness, or a defeat sustained which 
might perhaps allow of no alleviation forever. That future world 
gave rise to vast allegorical representations; the imagination 
threw itself upon it with vehemence, and built up picture after 
picture of the eventualities belonging to it. The great poem of 
Dante sums them up in one incomparable masterpiece, and he 
calls his poem a ‘ Divine Comedy.’ Moreover, the whole move- 
ment of the poem proceeds not in this world, but in another which 
is within and above this one. The crude Mysteries and Miracle 
Plays of which the Middle Age was so fond are of the same kind, 
allegories of the spirit, scenes from Scriptures, which are made 
the medium of moral or religious instruction, an interior realm 
adumbrated in scenes whose unity lies in their belonging to one 
spiritual experience. The dramatic sentiment has gone a long 
way from the Greek clearness and simplicity; it has lost the 
quality of luminousness which belongs to everything Greek; it 
has connected itself with mysteries and splendors which often 
float before it in a haze, rich with many hues and not unlike to 
confuse as well as charm; it has lost singleness of aim and direct- 
ness of effect; but it has gained insights which are beyond all 
price, and it has given life a value exceeding and marvellous. It 
may have buried itself in other worldliness, but the significance of 
this world could not be adequately appreciated without seeing its 
dependence upon that higher one; it discovered the infinite within 
to which the infinite without was subordinate and tributary; it 
found the two realms and attempted to relate them; no doubt the 
present world suffered a temporary absorption in a radiance 
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greater than its own, and the proper co-ordination of the two 
worlds was a task to be undertaken by later and better-equipped 
generations. 

The Shakespearian dramatists had the great Renaissance behind 
them. The ancient world had been rediscovered, the ancient 
writings had been restudied, the ancient beauty had reasserted 
its undying charm. A return was made from the world of spirit 
in which the race had been so long dwelling, and the consciousness 
began to dawn that the spiritual realm was not exclusively to be 
found in an after experience, in an ethereal region above the 
coarser one of the life of to-day, that it was to be realized only by 
a maceration of the body which practically extinguished it, or 
by that total extinction which we call death. The spiritual life is 
here and now, the moral life of goodness, and gentleness and 
courtesy embody it wherever they may be, and to live it is not 
only a possible achievement but an imperative necessity. Com- 
pared with Dante, therefore, Shakespeare and his companion 
dramatists appear wholly secular; they are occupied with the 
great deeds of men, the anguish of the moral struggle, the attain- 
ment of righteousness, the establishment of those institutions in 
which the genuine life of man is alone possible. They go very far 
on the way along which this progress is made. They talk magnifi- 
cently of the freedom of the human spirit and have small respect 
for any constituted authority which does not vindicate itself as the 
helper of genuine advancement. The Holy Church is sometimes 
treated by them with scant courtesy, and her subordination to the 
destinies of the nation is propounded with surprising clearness. 
The spiritual is seen resident in the human; the struggle of the 
individual toward his highest nobility here and now, the struggle 
of the State in the establishment of the best means for the attain- 
ment of the goodness of all, interest them and give a new direction 
to the dramatic feeling. Human life as such begins to be studied ; 
the heavens for the time recede; the earth springs again into the 
foreground — but great is the difference between all this and the 
Greek — the complexity, the fulness, the interiorness, to coin a 
word, the bringing together of so many phases, laughter and sor- 
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row, joy and grief, passion and travesty, all in one play which has 
a profound inner unity, but which defies the formal unities of time 
and place. 

Yet one may, I think, justly say of it that it has too much to do 
with kings and queens, with knights and ladies, with wonderful 
pleasure gardens and romantic forests, with vassals and squires 
and dependents. Too many of the plots are exotic, they fly to 
Italy and Spain and Greece and fabulous woodlands like the 
forest of Arden or merely imagined lands like Bohemia, which, 
although it is literally surrounded by mountains, in ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale,’ has a sea-coast which is easily reached from the island of 
Sicily. 

The modern dramatist distinctly takes the human soul in its 
entire extent as his province. Indeed all modern art does the 
same. The republican spirit or rather the humane spirit has 
taken possession of the modern consciousness. A king or a 
queen is a sort of anachronism come to us from the Middle Age 
and living on into a time which looks at their pretensions half 
contemptuously. The agonies which belong to a dairy-maid are as 
worthy of delineation at full length as those of Queen Victoria 
herself, and Hardy in his novel ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ has 
taken her for his subject. The distinctively modern painter, in 
whose soul surged all the problems, anxieties, and hopes of to-day, 
confines himself during his great creative period to French peas- 
ant life. The underlying principle throughout is the validity of 
the individual soul and its infinite worth, and the soul is the 
summit of being in itself, and extraneous conditions of grandeur 
or squalor have as little to do with its intrinsic heroism or degra- 
dation as its last year’s clothes now ready for the rag-bag. Be- 
sides, we have learned that the daily trials and the small details of 
living contain comedies and tragedies which are as profound and 
as far-reaching in their consequences as the woes of Semiramis or 
the tortures of GEdipus. The conflicts with which we busy our- 
selves are the conflicts within, the maladjustments which arise 
from spiritual mistakes and longings, the joys and the miseries 
which are the property of the whole human family and which are 
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not the outgrowths of conditions factitious and external. We 
have learned further that the life of the universe is one life, that 
the deed here and now has infinite consequences and returns 
charged with its inevitable largeness of effect upon the doer, that 
Heaven and Hell and Purgatory are only continuations of this life, 
and their duplications are forever transpiring all around us, that 
the great Dantean epic needs no projection into a region beyond 
for its display nor any investiture of myth and grotesque story, but 
that it is living and breathing and acting everywhere, that it is a 
wonderful picture of the eternal world, which since it is eternal, is 
as much now as then. We have also learned that there are no 
such things as insoluble riddles, and collisions in life, which admit 
of no reconciliation; the word of the modern world is distinctly 
optimistic, healing, consolatory, reconciliatory. There are no 
more tragedies, there are only divine comedies which lead through 
the dark wood of temptation and the horror of sin and wrong- 
doing to the gracious Mount of Healing with its green and singing 
sides, and thence into the Rose of the Blessed which grows by 
every hearthstone where intelligence is alert and hearts are true. 

One can readily see that art of this kind makes but little of plot 
and story and rather smiles at the vehemence and uproar which 
the critics who still live in the prehistoric ages of their science, 
persist in calling dramatic while refusing the name to exquisite 
productions in which the deepest instincts and hopes of the human 
soul are laid bare with a refinement and gentleness that the major- 
ity of the artists of the past entirely lacked. What has been said 
of the drama is equally true of the characters who appear in them. 
A storming and mouthing and abnormally vicious Richard the 
Third is in the Shakespearian drama not to be counted beside the 
noble wifely devotion of Hermione or the splendid friendship of 
Horatio for the hapless and misunderstood prince, and the 
Margaret of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ reaches our hearts when the thun- 
der and lightning of a Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’ half induces us to be 
amused. 

This introduction leads up to a just defence of Tennyson’s 
power as a dramatic writer. While the best of his plays are histor- 
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ical and deal with very stirring times, they are yet so thoroughly 
engaged with the interior life of the period and the men and women 
in them, that they have been said to be wholly lacking in those 
qualities which are usually denominated dramatic, which is the 
same as to say that they attempt, in the genuine modern manner, 
to unfold the real springs of action of the times which they depict, 
that they enter into the minds and hearts of Harold and Robin 
Hood and Becket and Mary, and that they have as little merely 
outer pomp and circumstance as goes with the plays being repre- 
sentations at all. ‘ Becket’ is the favorite, but it is not because it 
is a worthier play than the others, but because it has a death scene 
in which a man, unprotected and heroic, confronts a number of 
fierce assassins, and in which are seen the gleam and brandishing 
of daggers, and in which is heard the despairing wail of an unfortu- 
nate woman, whose only friend lies bleeding and murdered before 
her. 

Tennyson is one of the great voices of modern times. He is 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of the era, and his methods 
are throughout such as that spirit dictates. His plays are not so 
much the delineation of great deeds as they are the studies of the 
motives which lie behind those deeds ; they are not merely the 
reproduction of men and women in the very guise in which they 
appeared when they walked the fields or trod the streets or loved 
in the forests of England, although they are as historically correct 
as the widest information can make them, but they are the study of 
a great national movement of English life, which is one chapter in 
the story of the emancipation of the English people from subjection 
to a rule foreign in its origin, and not at all one of their own choice. 
The four plays which are his chief claim to recognition as a drama- 
tic writer and which, I think, we are already beginning to see as 
among his most valuable contributions to the permanent heritage 
of the English-speaking peoples are, in their order, ‘ Harold,’ ‘The 
Foresters,’ ‘ Becket,’ ‘Queen Mary.’ Shakespeare has shown the 
rise of the English monarchy in his historical plays, of which Pitt 
said that they were more historical than any history. The unfold- 
ing of those institutions on which the permanence of freedom de- 
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pends and whose successful development is the great achievement 
of England, who turned over to us the task to be carried further, 
is the purport of the Henrys and Richards and John of the world’s 
supreme dramatist. Tennyson delineated again the struggle 
toward the successful establishment of Freedom but with especial 
reference to the part which the Church. played in that intensely 
interesting world-drama. The two series of plays therefore com- 
plement each other and deserve to be studied side by side. This 
may be giving to the Tennysonian dramaa pre-eminence which has 
not been usually ascribed to it, but there is beginning to be con- 
siderable warrant for it. Green, the Historian of England, says: 
‘‘ All my researches into the annals of the 12th century have not 
given me so vivid a conception of the character of Henry II. as 
was embodied in Tennyson’s ‘ Becket.’” And George Eliot, to 
whose opinion we shall all be ready to give credence, has remarked 
that “ Tennyson’s plays run Shakespeare’s close.” And Mr. Van 
Dyke in his admirable monograph on the ‘ Poetry of Tennyson’ 
has expressed the opinion that ‘It is not too daring to predict 
that the day is coming when the study of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays will be reckoned no more important to an understanding of 
English history than the study of Tennyson’s trilogy.” 

‘Harold,’ which owes much to Bulwer’s novel of that name, 
deals with the Norman Conquest. The poet indicates that the 
solid substratum of the English Nation is Saxon, and if it sank for a 
time before the invading race, it gradually won its way back to the 
superiority which really belonged to it. The contrast between 
the two nations at war is strongly presented in the antagonists, 
Harold and William, the former sturdy and heroic, the latter re- 
fined, wily, and full of craft and deceit. The English are torn by 
internal dissensions, the Normans are the united warriors, the 
bravest and most brilliant in Europe. But the religious element 
enters from the very first. The decrepit and dying Edward the 
Confessor is more a monk thanaking. He had the strongest lean- © 
ings toward the Normans, and William the Conqueror seems to 
have had his preference to the throne of England after his death. 


In a pleasure voyage to Flanders, Harold is wrecked on the coast 
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of Normandy and brought before William. The latter makes him 
swear that he will not oppose his accession to the English throne; 
Harold finds that he has sworn not only by the jewel of St. Pan- 
cratius, but the bones of martyrs concealed beneath it —an oath 
that admits of no evasion. The crafty William has gained his 
point. Harold indeed ascends the throne, and defends it heroically, 
but he is haunted and weakened by the remembrance of the oath 
which he has broken. The noble Saxon falls before the diplomatic 
and insincere Norman, and the foreign yoke and the intolerant rule 
are fastened upon the English Nation. As Tennyson says in the 
introductory sonnet called, ‘Showday at Battle Abbey,’ 1876: 
“ A garden here — May breath and bloom of spring, 

The cuckoo yonder from an English elm 

Crying ‘ With my false egg I overwhelm 

The native nest ;’ and fancy hears the ring 

Of harness and that dreadful arrow sing, 

And Saxon battle axe clang on Norman helm ! 

Here rose the dragon banner of our realm; 

Here fought, here fell, our Norman-slandered King. 

O Garden blossoming out of English blood ! 

O strange hate-healer Time! We stroll and stare 

Where might made right eight hundred years ago.” 


The genuine Englishman, the sturdy Saxon stock, passes into a 
temporary oblivion; a dynasty alien, and a church opposed to the 
interests of the people, are riveted upon an unwilling and stub- 
born land. The subsequent history of England will be the re- 
emergence of the suppressed nationality, the gradual winning back 
of their rights, the establishment of a church that may not antago- 
nize the truer development of the nation. The play possesses 
numberless passages of beauty and charm, and the battle scene 
which closes it, with its hymn of the monks, its rapid descriptions 
of Stigand, the archbishop, its wailings of the heroine, Edith, its 
cries of the soldiery, and the terrible death of Harold, is not easily 
matched by any author of any time or land. 

The second play of the series is ‘The Foresters.’ It is the 
lightest and most gracious of the four; it is full of the joyousness 
of the forest life, and reminds one of the lovely scenes in ‘As You 
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Like It,’ which transpire in the enchanted wood of Arden. The 
second stage of the development which the plays present finds the 
Norman dynasty in the full swing of its evil course. The Crusa- 
ders have called Richard to the Holy Land, and the wretched 
John is in the sweep of his abuse of power. The influence of the 
eChurch has misled the sovereign into an abandonment of the work 
which it is given him to do, and he wanders off like an irresponsi- 
ble knight-errant in search of adventures and in pursuit of an im- 
possible quest. Meanwhile, at home anarchy and misrule occupy 
the place of power. The noble Earl of Huntington has been out- 
lawed by the apology of the regent, because he has stood in the 
way of one of his minions who wishes to marry the daughter of 
Sir Richard Lea, the maid-Marian. He retires into the forest of 
Sherwood as the outlaw, Robin Hood, and soon there gathers 
around him the nucleus of the better elements of the land. When 
lawlessness is seated on the throne, lawfulness retreats to the 
forest ; the Seat of the State is wholly changed ; the true sov- 
ereignty is with the so-called outlaws, the true State is with Robin 
Hood and his followers, the Saxon strength, the substance of Eng- 
land, is with the reputed rebels, and mere usurpation and falsity 
hold the empty insignia of government. As Robin says: 


“A price is set 
On this poor head ; but I believe there lives 
No man who truly loves and truly rules 
His following, but can keep his followers true. 
I am one with mine. Traitors are rarely bred 
Save under traitor kings. Our Vice-King John 
True King of vice — true play on words — our John 
By his Norman arrogance and dissoluteness, 
Hath made me king of all the discontent 
Of England up thro’ all the forest land 
North to the Tyne; being outlawed in a land 
Where law lies dead, we make ourselves the law.” 


The picture of the Abbot shows the corruption and degrada- 
tion of the Church, as John displays the inversion of political 
power, and the State destroying the ends which it was created to 
subserve. The return of the rightful sovereign solves the various 
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complications and restores the State from its condition of outlawry, 
although Richard the Lion-hearted is but a poor representative of 
the nation struggling toward its realization. 

The conflict between Church and State reaches its extreme 
attension in ‘ Becket.’ It is certainly time that the absurd state- 
ments about the Tennysonian art being inadequate to the creatione 
of a character should cease. If by the creation of a character is 
meant one of the leather-lunged and brainless portrayals that are 
supposed frequently to be such, we may as well admit at once that 
Tennyson was quite incapable of producing such an anomaly; but 
if one asks for vigorous manhood, intense vitality, strong feeling, 
large intents, and hosts of mistakes and faults accompanying the 
greatest endeavors, we shall find them in Becket and Henry, his 
King. The Church had become arrogant and domineering; 
indeed she had taken to herself all power ; even a sovereign was 
assumed to be no sovereign unless crowned in the traditional 
manner by the church; her functionaries were not amenable to 
the law of the land, and were tried and punished for offences only 
by the Church herself, and they committed the most heinous 
crimes with comparative impunity. Henry proposed to curb these 
vast pretensions, and he hoped to succeed in this effort by making 
his boon companion and chancellor, the brilliant Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The latter scorns the proposition at first, 
and says: — 

“Mock me not! Iam not even a monk. 


Thy jest —no more. Why, look, is this a sleeve 
For an archbishop ?” 


Henry touches the rich garment and says: — 


“ But the arm within 
Is Becket’s who hath beaten down my foes. 
I lack a spiritual soldier, Thomas, 
A man of this world and the next to boot.” 


But after considerable persuasion Becket accepts the primacy of 
England. From that moment he is achanged man. His friendship 


for the King, his obligation to the sovereign who has made him 
what he is, seem flung to the winds; he recognizes himself as 
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the head of a spiritual power which menaces even the State itself. 
The temptation is one to which so masterful a character can but 
succumb ; he outchurches the Church in his arrogance and the 
magnitude of his claims, he out-popes the Pope in the position 
which he demands for himself and the organization at whose head 
he is placed. The existence-of the State is endangered, and the 
more so because he connects himself with the popular movements 
against the pretensions and aggrandizements of the crown. The 
real interests of constitutional government are with Henry, who 
will curb and make amenable to English law this sovereignty 
whose true seat is in a distant land. It is not necessary to follow 
the struggle ; the English bishops are with the King, and contrary 
to precedent the Archbishop of York crowns the son of Henry as 
the legitimate successor. Becket responds with interdict upon 
interdict. At last the King can endure no further; the decisive 
scene in which the King is stung into the wish for the death of 
Becket is one of the most powerful in the Tennysonian drama. 
Henry says to the Archbishop of York: — 
“ Roger of York, you always hated him, 
Even when you both were boys at Theobald’s. 
York: 1 always hated boundless arrogance, 
In mine own cause I strove against him there, 
And in thy cause I strive against him now. 
Henry: Icannot think he moves against my son, 
Knowing right well with what a tenderness 
He loved my son. 
Roger: Before you made him King. 
But Becket ever moves against a King. 
The church is all — the crime to be a King. 
We trust your Royal Grace, lord of more land 
Than any crown in Europe, will not yield 


To lay your neck beneath your citizen’s heel. 
Henry: Not toa Gregory of my stirring! No!” 


The King at last is forced into the exclamation, ‘“ Will no man 
rid me of this pestilent priest?” and the brutal Knight Fitzurse 
and his followers slay Becket at the altar. The victory remains 
with the King, and religious freedom has taken one more step for- 
ward in England. Although the popular movement, with which 
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Becket was in sympathy, subsequently overwhelmed Henry, yet 
the purport of the play is distinctly that religious freedom 
demanded the strong hand of an irreverent monarch, unscru- 
pulous and dissolute though he may have been, to subdue the 
boundless pretensions of a foreign ecclesiastical establishment. 

The last act in this drama is found in ‘Queen Mary.’ Mary 
was the hapless victim of soulless conspirators, who tore her heart 
in pieces, and remorselessly made use of her in furthering schemes 
which meant the ruin of England, and which they persuaded her 
overburdened intelligence into accepting as the best that could be 
for her land. It is a sad and gloomy play, but it presents us with 
the triumph of the Saxon monarchy, with its unfaltering deter- 
mination to establish constitutional government and _ religious 
tolerance in the accession of Elizabeth, who says :— 

“ She knew me and acknowledged me her heir, 
Prayed me to pay her debts, and keep the Faith ; 
Then clasped the cross, and passed away in peace, 
I left her lying still and beautiful, 
More beautiful than in life. Why would you vex yourself, 
Poor sister? Sir, I swear I have no heart 
To be your queen. To reign is restless fence, 
Tierce quart and trickery. Peace is with the dead, 
Her life was winter, for her spring was nipped ; 
And she loved much ; pray God she be forgiven. 
Cecil: Peace with the dead who never were at peace ! 
Yet she loved one so much —I needs must say — 
That never English monarch dying left 
England so little. 
Elizabeth: But with Cecil’s aid 
And others if our person be secured 
From traitor stabs — we will make England great.” 

And that is what she did— made England and Englishmen 
great, and the Tennysonian drama shows with clearness and 
insight one path which that greatness took, the path to increasing 
and widening religious tolerance and freedom, and the establish- 
ment of those institutions on which all tolerance and freedom 
depend. 

The remaining plays need not detain us long. The most im- 
portant one is ‘The Cup, which reveals some of the terrors 
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ensuing upon the relentless Roman march of victory against the 
untamed and luxurious Orient. ‘The Falcon’ is an agreeable 
love-episode taken from Boccaccio. ‘The Promise of May’ was no 
doubt an important effort to its author, but its unpleasant subject 
and treatment make it a rather unsatisfactory affair. The hero, a 
modern materialist of the extreme type, displays a character the 
most weak and feelingless and shameless, bringing ruin and 
degradation on every one with whom he comes in contact. The 
implication is that the character is the result of the philosophy. 
One may, perhaps, be inclined to accept that conclusion, but it 
needs a more persuasive setting. 

The dramatic works of Tennyson are in line with the rest of 
his writings. As the years rolled over him his message became 
more truly the voice of that in the century which is highest and 
best, which is most affirmative and consoling, which finds solutions 
for the doubts and problems of the times, which sees the end of 
perfect goodness toward which the world forever moves, which 
finds in history the ‘progressive unfoldment of the excellence 
which is the substance of the race, and the successful embodiment 
of that excellence on the earth in forms which permit of its full 
and free activity. In the last work which he has left he says, amid 
a host of other utterances to the same purport: 


“ Moaning your losses, O Earth, 

Heart weary and overdone ! 

But all ’s well that ends well, 
Whirl and follow the sun. 

He’s racing from heaven to heaven, 
And less will be lost than won, 

For all ’s well that ends well, 
Whirl and follow the sun. 


The reign of the meek upon earth, 
O weary one, has it begun ? 

But all’s well that ends well, 
Whirl and follow the sun. 


For moans will have grown sphere-music, 
Or ever your race be run ! 

But all’s well that ends well, 
Whirl and follow the sun.” 


Louis ¥. Block. 
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IS BLANK VERSE LAWLESS? 


, 


WHEN one says “blank verse,” he means Shakespeare’s. 
Blank verse had, it is true, been used before Shakespeare’s time; 
it has been much used since; and it will be used in the future 
whenever a poet has a thought worth its setting. But it was in 
Shakespeare’s hands that the measure first found a master ; and it 
was he who so marked it as his own that no succeeding use, not 
even the onward sweep of epic thought, has been able to take it 
from him, To-day, as in the seventeenth century, Shakespeare 
stands for the best that has been done in blank verse. 

In accordance, however, with the law of development of poetic 
form, that the poet who brings a form to its perfection is almost 
never the first who has tried it, Shakespeare did not invent blank 
verse. He merely made it his own. It is the test of genius in 
poetry, as in the other arts, that it takes the material at hand — 
material which lesser artists have been laboriously putting into 
shape — and breathes into it the breath of fife, so that it becomes 
a living thing, never thereafter to die. 

So with blank verse. It had been in use, in various forms, for 
at least a quarter of a century before Shakespeare began to write. 
The name most often coupled with its invention is that of the Earl 
of Surrey, who, in his translation of the second and fourth books 
of the Afneid, makes use of a fixed form of unrhymed verse, 
having ten syllables and five accents to each line. Throughout 
the fifteen hundred lines of the translation this number of syl- 
lables and accents is carefully, even rigidly, preserved. With 
conscientious precision ten syllables are allotted to each line; and 
the reader feels that, with like precision, he is expected to 
force upon the line five accents, although sometimes he finds 
himself at sea in the attempt; as in the line, “By the divine 
science of Minerva.” This is indeed blank verse. But it is inter- 
esting as marking a definite intention on the part of the author 
to gain his poetical form without the aid of rhyme, — to avail him- 
self, in fact, of the return principle in the number of syllables ; 
and through this in the number of accents, rather than to make 
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use of any of the devices of tone-color, such as rhyme or 
alliteration. 

This first use of blank verse is, moreover, interesting as being 
sporadic; it was not preceded by numerous more or less successful 
attempts in the form; nor was it followed by a long list of imita- 
tions ; it stands by itself, unrivalled, perfect, rigid, unproductive. 
What prompted its use in this one instance? It was probably due 
to two influences, — one, the revival of the classic hexameter, 
through the revival of Greek and Latin literature; the other, the 
popularity of the Italian five-accent line. The influence of this 
hendecasyllabic line is plainly seen in the sonnets written by the 
Earl of Surrey. These sonnets, which constitute the bulk of his 
poems, show that he could use rhyme easily when he chose. We 
may infer, then, that he selected blank “verse as a medium of 
translation, because he recognized in the unrhymed lines of Greek 
and Latin epics a dignity and force not compatible with rhyme. 
The centuries have justified his reasoning, and improved upon his 
numbers. 

- While the Earl of Surrey was thus the first to use blank verse, 
he cannot be regarded as Shakespeare’s precursor. The line of 
influence which culminated in Shakespeare came rather through 
thedrama. Its steps can, in fact, be definitely traced. In the early 
Morality plays and Interludes preceding Heywood’s ‘ The Four P’s’ 
(1547), we find the predominant line to be four-stress, free metre, 
with rhyme in couplets, alternate, and even varied. This typic 
line is, however, modified with great freedom. In ‘The Four 
Elements’ (1517), for instance, there occur alternating three 
and four stress lines; and in all these early plays the five-stress 
line occasionally occurs. This line does not, however, become 
marked until ‘Lusty Juventus,’ by R. Wever, in the reign of 
Edward VI., when definite and consecutive instances of five-accent 
lines occur. Later, in the ‘ History of Jacob and Esau,’ printed 
in 1568, we find a nearer approach to the Shakespearian drama. 
The division of the play into acts and scenes corresponds to the 
divisions of the modern drama. It begins, moreover, with definite 


five-accent measure, and the greater part of the lines follow this 
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type. The metre, however, is still very free, and the lines are 
rhymed. These moral plays are the forerunners of Shakespeare’s 
comedy. 

But meanwhile the historical and political drama had arisen. 
In the first example of this — Udall’s ‘Ralph Roister Doister,’ 
(1550) — the typic line is four-stress couplet with only occasional 
five-stress lines. But with Sackville’s tragedy of ‘Ferrex and 
Porrex,’ in 1561, we find the true prototype of the Shakespearian 
tragedy. The theme and treatment are those of tragedy; the 
metre is five-accent iambic with occasional rhyme. 

Other plays by Sackville, with ‘Damon and Pythias,’ by 
Edwards, ‘The Spanish Tragedy,’ and translations, by Thomas 
Kyd, carry onthe form and spirit thus started, until in 1586 
appears Marlowe’s ‘ Tamburlaine,’ closely followed by ‘ The Jew of 
Malta,’ ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ and ‘ Edward II.’ 

When one remembers that Marlowe died under thirty, and that 
all of his work was contemporaneous with the first six years of 
Shakespeare’s work, it seems hardly just to rank him as‘a forerun- 
ner of the greater artist. Rather is he an older brother, who died 
young, but who, had he lived, would have pressed the great master 
close; for the power shown’ in these four plays, and the rapid 
growth, mark him as no mean rival. 

He has been named by Professor Dowden as the one in whose 
“tragedies was first heard upon a public stage that measure which 
is the express voice in our poetry of dramatic feeling — blank 
verse.” But the praise seems hardly justified by the facts. For, 
in all his work, Marlowe allows himself a moderate use of rhyme. 
And Sackville’s ‘Ferrex and Porrex,’ written twenty-five years 
earlier, employs but little rhyme, and is in five-accent iambic metre. 
A comparison of this play with any of Marlowe’s work reveals far 
less difference than Professor Dowden’s criticism would lead one 
to anticipate. 

Shakespeare, moreover, was at work “tinkering at old plays, 
serving his apprenticeship,” and using this same blank verse. In 
1588-90 he amended ‘ Titus Andronicus ;’ in 1590-91, ‘ Henry 
VI.;’ and in 1590 came ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ his first indepen- 
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dent play. During the next twenty years, tragedy and comedy, 
from the same pen, follow each other in rapid succession, each 
written in blank verse and each showing. advance both in thought 
and in management of verse-form. ‘The Tempest,’ one of 
Shakespeare’s latest plays, is, in spirit and execution, as far from 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ as that play is from the ‘Ferrex and 
Porrex’ of Sackville. 

The history of these changes, having been carefully worked out 
by Shakespearian scholars, has become common property, and 
may be briefly summed up as follows :— In the earlier plays the 
lines are for the most part “ end-stopped,” and the endings are 
“strong” and “masculine,” with frequent rhyme. In the later 
plays the lines are “run-on,” and the endings are often “ weak” 
and “ feminine,” or “ double,” with absence of rhyme. The follow- 
ing computation of run-on and end-stopped lines has been made 
by Mr. F. J. Furnivall : — ~ 


Run-on Run-on 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 1 in 18 +| The Tempest Iin3 + 
Comedy of Errors — 1 in 10 + |Cymbeline Iin2%+ 
Two Gentlemen of Winter’s Tale Iin2+ 
Verona Iin 10+ 


That is, Shakespeare in his later plays was not bound by the 
five-accent, end-stopped line, but allowed himself almost unlimited 
freedom in run-on lines. In fact, the freedom is even greater than 
appears on the face of the figures; for in the later plays, as in 
‘The Tempest,’ most of the lines marked as end-stopped are 
single-line or one-half-line speeches; so that in reality the propor- 
tion becomes even greater than one to three, almost every line — 
with the exception of these one-line speeches— being run-on. 
Moreover, the use of the weak and feminine and double endings 
tends still more to break up the rigidity of line-form and give 
freedom to the verse. 

What is the real meaning of this freedom? Is there a corre- 
sponding gain in poetical form? Or does Shakespeare’s later 
verse become, as Lanier maintains, only rhythmical prose ? 

The answer to this question will not be found in a computation 
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of the proportion of end-stopped or run-on lines, but in a sugges- 
tion, which I have nowhere seen made, that Shakespeare in his 
later plays introduces a new and subtle principle which makes the 
verse as poetical in form as in thought. This principle relates to 
the connection between the thought-unit and the form-unit. 

In the computation of run-on and end-stopped lines, there is 
an approach to recognition of this connection, inasmuch as the 
thought affects the classification of the verse-unit. But the verse 
is not considered with reference to the thought-unit. Is there any 
measure of the thought-unit by the verse-form ? 

A study of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and ‘ The Tempest,’ with a 
view to the thought-unit, discloses some interesting facts. In 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ the thought-unit and verse-unit — that is, 
five accents to a verse —coincide very closely, since the lines are 
for the most part end-stopped. Out of one hundred and eighteen 
consecutive thought-units examined, we find only six that are not 
coincident with the verse-units; that is, that do not begin with the 
beginning of a line and close with the end of a line. Some of the 
lines are, it is true, run-on lines ; but in such cases the thought does 
not stop in the middle of the next line. It runs on to the end. 

Now in ‘ The Tempest,’ out of one hundred and eighteen con- 
secutive thought-units examined, only one coincides with the verse- 
unit ; and careful search reveals only a few instances of such coin- 
cidence in the whole play. Has Shakespeare then no final unit in 
‘The Tempest’? And might it as well have been written as 
prose, since the line-measurement means nothing, and does not 
coexist with a like return in the thought? 

Analysis of the relation between the thought and line in the 
units taken reveals the existence of an accurate measure, but a 
measure somewhat different in character from any that we have yet 
considered. 

Out of these one hundred and eighteen thought-units, only one 
coincides with the line-unit, but fifty-five of them contain either 
five accents or a multiple of five accents; that is, if they were 
written so as to begin a line, the last accent in each would come 
at the end of a line; in other words, they are strictly five-accent 
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thought-units, although they do not so appear to the eye, since 
they generally begin and end in the middle of a line. While the 
thought thus, in its appeal to the eye, apparently eludes five-accent 
form, it really follows it in a large number of verses, about one 
line out of two being the proportion. 

Moreover, while in these later plays Shakespeare is apparently 
free to complete the thought-unit at any point in the verse, in 
reality he ends it either with the end of the line or after the second 
or third accent, — almost never after the first or fourth. This sets 
up another regularity in the midst of irregularity. Out of the one 
hundred and eighteen thought-units examined, thirty close with 
the line, twenty-four after the second accent, and fifty-seven after 
the third; so that his apparent license in this particular reduces 
itself to something very like system. 

Shakespeare’s blank verse is not, then, merely rhythmical prose. 
In its appeal to the eye, it allows itself the wildest license; but in 
its appeal to the ear, it holds itself under bonds. 

With Shakespeare begins and ends the glory of dramatic blank 
verse. One traces its history through a long list of successors: 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford, Webster, 
Dekker, and Chapman. But the combination of freedom and 
restraint that characterizes Shakespeare’s work does not again 
appear. Nowhere — except for a moment in Massinger — do we 
find anything approaching it. The master has died, and with him 
the secret of his art. Even the attempt at imitation was at last 
abandoned. And in Congreve, Cibber, Steele, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan, the English Drama clothes itself in unmistakable 
prose. 

Modern dramatists make no attempt to revive the Shakespear- 
ian form. One questions, indeed, whether it may ever be revived. 
For new times, new measures; and the day of blank verse in the 
drama is past; the day of prose in this, as in other departments 
of literature, is dawning. We are beginning dimly to recognize 
that prose, too, has its possibilities; and succeeding gererations 
will perhaps perfect the prose drama into an art-form no less 
beautiful than its Shakespearian predecessor. 
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But while blank verse was thus being driven from the field of 
the drama, it was steadily gaining ground in another direction, 
and a direction where its capabilities could find their fullest play. 
Even in Shakespeare, its most effective use was obviously in de- 
scription and narration or in subjective monologue, rather than in 
the interplay of dialogue and of repartee. And gradually poets 
came to recognize this, and to avail themselves of its aid in 
Romance or Epic Lyric and in sustained monologue. 

Thus Milton chose it for his great work ; and in his hands it 
became again a new instrument. He adapted it to his purpose by 
a skilful use of sustained thought-unit. The opening lines of 
‘ Paradise Lost’ are characteristic of this use. The first thought- 
unit occupies ten lines ; nor is this exceptional. The iambic foot is, 
however, closely kept ; and this, with the melodious words chosen, 
helps to give the heavy beat and restraint that underlies the flow- 
ing rhythm of Miltonic verse. 

The ‘Elaine’ of Tennyson presents a good example of the nar- 
rative use of blank verse. The one-line stanza-form is more strictly 
preserved than in Shakespeare or Milton ; but the ballad element 
in the thought helps to give freedom to the verse. The thought- 
pause almost invariably coincides with the line-pause; and this 
counteracts the narrative element, so that the result is graceful 
and pleasing, — in a word, poetical. If one of the‘ Idylls of the 
King’ were put into prose and then placed beside the poetry of 
Tennyson, it would give an excellent illustration of the difference 
between prose and poetry ; it would reveal the pleasure that the 
mind takes in a recurrence of form, or of thought ; in the return 
that suggests an underlying, implicit harmony, never completely 
realized, but always present. 

Perhaps Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book’ furnishes the 
best illustration in English poetry of the use of blank verse in 
sustained monologue. Here the adjustment of thought-unit to 
verse-unit is different from any yet presented. The run-on and 
end-stopped lines are skilfully interwoven. After a succession of 
run-on lines, in which the reader may have lost the beat of the 
five-accent verse-unit, one or more strongly typic lines will be 
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given. The thought of the poem aids this, since it is half narra- 
tion, half comment on that narration — or explanation of it. Thus 
the Count narrates his story; and in the excitement of it he is 
carried into run-on lines, and the normal line is lost. Then sud- 
denly he stops to comment, bitterly or philosophically ; and he 
does it in the form of aphorism, — terse thought which brings back 
the typic five-accent line. The same interplay is seen in the 
metre. The typic foot is iambic ; but it is varied with great free- 
dom in every possible way, always returning, however, when in 
danger of being lost. Often its return to the type coincides with 
the return of the five-accent line ; so that each enforces the other. 

The monologue is a favorite form with Browning. He makes 
use of it in many of his longer poems; and the dramas in which 
he uses blank verse are in reality only monologues. 

One other variety of blank verse remains to be commented on, 
—that which devotes it to the presentation of philosophical 
thought or ingenious reasoning. Such use of it is seen in Cowper’s 
‘Task,’ Pollock’s ‘ Course of Time,’ and similar poems. Here the 
thought-unit and verse-unit tend to coincide, line for line; that is, 
the thought-units are one line in length. The effect naturally is a 
choppy presentation of thought, a collection of aphorisms, not 
poetry. 

Blank verse in which the one-line stanza-form is preserved 
is perhaps the most inartistic form of verse possible, since it does 
not avail itself of rhyme, or other return devices, to give poetical 
form and satisfy the expectation ; that is, it chops thought, and gives 
the mind nothing artistic as a compensation. We demand of 
blank verse that, under the guise of absolute freedom, it shall 
follow law, preserving always the closest connection between the 
thought and the verse form. Feannette Barbour Perry. 





‘TOM HOOD. 


Or poets born with no small measure of genius, but prevented. 
by the hard conditions of human fortune from using the divine 
gift as they would fain have done, Hood is a striking example. 
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He was an invalid all his life, and for most of it engaged in a con- 
tinued struggle with poverty. An outline of his history will show 
how his literary work and his position as a poet were affected by 
his circumstances. 

In his youth, after such slender education as he could get in 
London day schools, he was put into a counting-room, but his 
feeble constitution could not endure the confinement to a desk. 
Later he tried to learn the engraver’s trade, but this he had to 
give up for the same reason: He soon began to write a little for 
the newspapers, and at the age of twenty-two was lucky enough 
to get a position as sub-editor of the London Magazine, at that 
time one of the leading periodicals of its class in England. In 
his ‘ Literary Reminiscences’ he tells very pleasantly how this 
brought him into acquaintance with Charles Lamb, who was in 
many respects a kindred spirit and became his fast friend; also 
with Coleridge, Allan Cunningham, De Quincey, Wordsworth, and 
many other prominent writers of the day. He was a constant 
visitor at Colebrooke Cottage, the home of Lamb, and gossips 
delightfully of the evenings he spent there. In referring to those 
“‘ambrosial nights,” he sportively anticipates the recent marvel- 
lous invention of the phonograph. This is the passage : — 


“ Alas! Whata pity it is that so many good things uttered by 
poets and wits and humorists at chance times —and they are 
always the best and brightest, like sparks struck out by Pegasus’ 
own hoof, in a curvet amongst the flints— should be daily and 
hourly lost to the world for want of a recorder! But in this Cen- 
tury of Inventions, when a self-acting drawing-paper has_ been 
discovered for copying visible objects, who knows but that a future 
Niepce, or Daguerre, or Herschel, or Fox Talbot may find out some 
sort of Boswellish writing-paper to repeat whatever it hears!” 


This was said in jest, but science has now made sober earnest 
of it. We have now a writing-paper that will record what is 
spoken to it, and talk it back whenever we wish,—a machine as 
simple as a coffee-mill, yet more wonderful in its results than any 
magical device that Oriental imagination in its wildest flights 
ever dreamed of. 
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Hood’s earliest published works were of a humorous char- 
acter, —‘QOdes and Addresses to Great People, written in 
conjunction with his brother-in-law, Mr. J. H. Reynolds, and 
‘Whims and Oddities;’ but these were soon followed by 
‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies and Other Poems, —a 
volume the greater part of which was of a more serious and a 
higher vein. These and similar productions of later date are his 
best work, and that on which his fame as a poet must finally rest ; 
and I believe that he would have written much more of this char- 
acter if the popular taste had not demanded fun and nonsense 
instead, and the alternative had not been to supply the demand or 
starve. His serious poems, delicate and exquisite as they were, 
failed to be appreciated, while his wit and humor were heartily 
welcomed. He must be a jester, to earn money; and he must earn 
money, to support his family. The precarious state of his health 
admonished him to make the most of his powers while they should 
hold out, and in the way that would be most directly lucrative. 
To add to his burdens, a firm with which he had business relations 
failed, and involved him in its losses. He would not take advan- 
tage of the Bankrupt Act, but, like Scott, determined to pay off the 
debt by hard labor and rigid economy. In 1835, he took his family 
to Germany in order to live more cheaply, and settled at Coblentz 
on the Rhine; in 1837, he removed to Ostend in Belgium, and 
remained there till 1840, when he returned to London to spend 
the few remaining years of his life — for he died in May, 1845, at 
the early age of forty-six. Painful, hard-working years were these, 
filled with editorial and other literary drudgery, and so poorly paid 
that they barely served to keep the poet and his household from 
actual want. A short time before his death he received a govern- 
ment pension of £100 ($500) a year, which cheered his declining 
days a little, especially as it was to be continued to his wife after 
he was gone. How small his income was we may judge from the 
fact that this little pension of £100 seemed to him a very god- 
send. It did not release him from the necessity of hard work 
under circumstances when few men would think they could work 


at all, but it assured him that the wolf would be kept from the 
68 
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door. The wittiest man in all England, like Yorick, “a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” wrote many of his merriest 
things propped up on a bed of sickness from which he could not 
hope to rise, bleeding at the lungs and putting his very life-blood 
into the jests that sent a laugh throughout the land and even 
across the seas. They were sport for all but himself and those 
who tenderly watched at his bedside. Nothing can be sadder than 
the story of this portion of his life as told by his daughter in the 
‘Memorials’ prepared fifteen years later. One passage is a sum- 
mary of the whole painful record : — 


“His own family never enjoyed his quaint and humorous 
fancies, for they were all associated with memories of illness and 
anxiety. Although Hood’s Comic Annual, as he himself used to 
remark with pleasure, was in every home seized upon, and almost 
worn out with the handling of little fingers, his own children did 
not enjoy it till the lapse of many years had mercifully softened 
down some of the sad recollections connected with it.” 


After his death Hood began to be better appreciated. His 
works, which had been so little remunerative to himself, were a 
valuable legacy to his children. ‘ Theincome,” says his daughter, 
“which his works now produce to his children might then have 
prolonged his life for many years.” At the present time, as a 
recent critic remarks, “his principal poems are probably more 
widely known and appreciated than those of any other modern 
author.” 

If Hood had nothing but his serious poems as a foundation for 
his fame, he would nevertheless be sure of a high place in English 
literature — perhaps as high as Mr. Rossetti accords him in saying 
that he is the best English poet ‘‘ between the generation of Shelley 
and the generation of Tennyson.” 

Of these serious poems the longest, though of only about a 
thousand lines, is ‘ The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,’ written in 
the style of Spenser. It attracted no special attention when first 
published, but is nevertheless, as his daughter says, “a most 
artistic poem, which has latterly been more fairly appreciated in 
spite of its antiquated style.” I remember reading it when I was 
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a boy and being charmed with it, and on re-perusing it now I enjoy 
it even more. The plan of the poem is simple, but a pretty fancy, 
and it is executed with that minute finish and completeness which 
was the characteristic of all Hood’s work when not writing 
“ against time” to keep the printer supplied with “copy.” - 

The fairies are assembled in one of their forest haunts when 
Titania addresses them in a strain of sad foreboding: — 


“ Alas, quoth she, ye know our fairy lives 
Are based upon the fickle faith of men; 
Not measured out against fate’s mortal knives, 
Like human gossamers, we perish when 
We fade and are forgot in worldly ken, — 
Though poesy has thus prolonged our date, 
Thanks be to the sweet Bard’s auspicious pen 
That rescued us so long !— howbeit of late 
I feel some dark misgivings of our fate.” 


She has seen old Saturn, or Time, ranging the woods — 


“The horridest shape that ever raised my awe, 
A monstrous giant, very huge and tall, 
Such as in elder times, devoid of law, 
With wicked might grieved the primeval ball, — 
And this was sure the deadliest of them all!” 


Even as she speaks, “the melancholy shape” appears in 
their midst, and the fairies in their fear huddle together like 
frightened sheep, while their Queen begs him to spare them. 
And then one after another of the fays comes forward to plead 
their cause with the tyrant, who meanwhile leans against an oak 
and whets his scythe. The first tells how the fairies make all the 
melodies of nature their care, rousing the morning lark, hushing 
the evening air for the nightingale, tending on the newly fledged 
birds that they may duly get their tunes by note; and he appeals 
to old Saturn by his love for music to show them mercy. The 
reply of the grim old god is a fine passage : — 

“Then Saturn thus: Sweet is the merry lark, 
That carols in man’s ear so clear and strong ; 
And youth must love to listen in the dark 


That tuneful elegy of Tereus’ wrong ; 
But I have heard that ancient strain too long, 
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For sweet is sweet when but a little strange, 
And I grow weary for some newer song ; \ 
For wherefore had I wings, unless to range ( 
Through all things mutable from change to change? 


“But would’st thou hear the melodies of Time, 
Listen when sleep and drowsy darkness roll 
Over hush’d cities, and the midnight chime 
Sounds from their hundred clocks, and deep bells toll 
Like a last knell over the dead world’s soul, 





Saying, Time shall be final of all things, 

Whose late, last voice shall elegize the whole — I 
O then I clap aloft my brave broad wings, 

And make the wide air tremble while it rings!” 


Then another fay steps forward, and tells how they watch over 
the buds and the flowers, but this makes Saturn only the angrier. 


His hurtful scythe against the harmless ground, 
Saying, Ye foolish imps, when am I stuck 
With gaudy buds, or like a wooer crowned 
With flowery chaplets, save when they are found 
Withered ?— When ever have I plucked a rose, 
Except to scatter its vain leaves around ? 

For so all gloss of beauty I oppose, 

And bring decay on every flower that blows.” 


“Then that old Mower stamped his heel, and struck | 


Others try to touch him by various appeals, but with no better 
fortune. Then Puck, the only one of the elfish throng that had 
not thus far shared in the general dismay, but had been swinging 
and turning somersets on a spider’s web, sobers himself and tells 
how he and his mates train the bees and the ants and the silk- 
worms in their industry and thrift, — but he fares no better than 
his predecessors. 





“ Now, by my glass, quoth Time, ye do offend 
In teaching the brown bees that careful lore, 
And frugal ants, whose millions would have end 
But they lay up for need a timely store, 
And travail with the seasons evermore ; | 
Whereas great Mammoth long hath passed away, 
And none but I can tell what hide he wore ; 
Whilst purblind men, the creatures of a day, 
In riddling wonder his great bones survey.” 
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And so the colloquy proceeds, every plea of the fays serving 
, only to increase the fury of their enemy, until, brandishing his 
scythe, he cries : — 
“Lo! this most awful handle of my scythe 

Stood once a may-pole, with a flowery crown, 

Which rustics danced around, and maidens blithe, 

To wanton pipings ; — but I plucked it down, 

And robed the May Queen in a churchyard gown, 
Turning her buds to rosemary and rue; 





And all their merry minstrelsy did drown, 
And laid each lusty leaper in the dew ; — 
So shalt thou fare — and every jovial crew!” 


But just as he is about to sweep them away at one fell blow, 
he drops his scythe : — 


“ For just at need a timely Apparition 

Steps in between to bear the awful brunt; 

Making him change his horrible position, 

To marvel at this comer, brave and blunt, 

That dares Time’s irresistible affront, 
| Whose strokes have scarred even the gods of old; 
Whereas this seemed a mortal, at mere hunt 
For conies, lighted by the moonshine cold, 
Or stalker of stray deer, stealthy and bold.” 


We do not need to be told that this is Shakespeare, who bluntly 
tells Saturn that he shall not harm nor frighten his protégés. 


“O what a cry was Saturn’s then! it made 
The fairies quake. What care I for their pranks, 
However they may lovers choose to aid, 
Or dance their roundelays on flowery banks ? 
| Long must they dance before they earn my thanks: 
| So step aside, to some far safer spot, 
Whilst with my hungry scythe I mow their ranks, 
And leave them in the sun, like weeds, to rot, 
And with the next day’s sun to be forgot.” 





Some farther parley ensues between the god and the poet, un- 
til at last the former, impatient of opposition, lifts his awful weapon 
( to bring it down on the head of the presumptuous man : — 
“ Whereas the blade flashed on the dinted ground, 
Down through his steadfast foe, yet made no scar 


On that immortal shade, or death-like wound; 
But Time was long benumbed, and stood ajar, 
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And then with baffled rage took flight afar, 

To weep his hurt in some Cimmerian gloom, 
Or meaner fames (like mine) to mock and mar, 
Or sharp his scythe for royal strokes of doom, 
Whetting its edge on some old Caesar’s tomb.” 


The grateful fays cluster about their deliverer, and “Nod to 
him, elves!” cries the melodious queen, — 

“ Nod to him, elves, and flutter round about him, 
And quite enclose him with your pretty crowd, 
And touch him lovingly, for that, without him, 
The silkworm now had spun our dreary shroud ; 
But he hath all dispersed death’s tearful cloud, 
And Time’s dread effigy scared quite away: 
Bow to him then, as though to me ye bowed, 
And his dear wishes prosper and obey 
Wherever love and wit can find a way.” 

And then Titania 
“ with a graceful hand 

Waves thrice three splendid circles round his head; 
Which, though deserted by the radiant wand, 
Wears still the glory which her waving shed, 
Such as erst crowned the old Apostles’ head, 
To show the thoughts there harbored were divine, 
And on immortal contemplations fed ; 
Goodly it was to see that glory shine 
Around a brow so lofty and benign !” — 

The whole poem is redolent with imaginative beauty, and the 
tribute to Shakespeare is one that he himself would have been 
delighted to accept. Some one has said, indeed, that there is 
something Shakespearian in these poems of Hood’s —in kind, 
though not in degree — and they are not unworthy of the praise. 
‘ Hero and Leander’ reminds one of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and some 
of the shorter lyrics have a blended grace and vigor such as few 
since Shakespeare have attained. Poe, one of the most fastidious 
of critics, considered the ballad of ‘ Fair Ines’ perfect of its kind, 
and his verdict has been generally indorsed. And yet all Hood’s 
ballads are almost as faultless. Of his more imaginative pieces, the 
‘Ode to the Moon’ and the ‘ Ode to Melancholy’ are “ bright con- 
summate flowers” of English song. The closing lines of the latter 
may be familiar to the reader, but I cannot refrain from quoting 


them here :— 
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“ All things are touched with melancholy, 
Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, 
To feel her fair ethereal wings 
Weighed down with vile degraded dust. 
Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 
O, give her, then, her tribute just, 
Her sighs, and tears, and musings holy! 
There is no music in the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There ’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 


How many more such poems we might have had if the stupid 
British public had not insisted that Hood should play the 
clown, or let his family starve! The noblest poet of the time 
was forced by the perverted taste of his generation to lay aside 
his laurel crown and don the jester’s cap and bells for their 
amusement ! 

The humorous poems of Hood are of very unequal merit. 
When the fun was natural and spontaneous, it was inimitable in 
its way. He enjoyed writing it, as we enjoy reading it. The 
‘Tale of a Trumpet’ and ‘ Miss Kilmansegg,’ for example, are the 
outflow of exuberant humor. The verse flows with an ease and a 
vivacity that carry the reader away on their irresistible current. 
But in many of his comic verses we see only the forced fun of the 
professional clown, who must make sport because he is “ down in 
the bill.” Their flow is that of the pump, not of the fountain. The 
monthly magazine must have its usual measure of mirth and non- 
sense, whether the editor were well or sick. When an author has once 
established his reputation for wit, the great majority of his readers 
accept whatever he may give them in that line, without being over- 
nice as to the quality of it ; and much of Hood’s comic verse is of 
a very poor sort. It answered its purpose at the time, but it was 
not worth preserving ; and if he had lived to revise his works for a 
standard edition he would doubtless have thrown most of it away. 
The same may be said of the larger part of his prose writings, 
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which were produced under a similar pressure to fill the monthly 
quota of pages. Sometimes when confined to his room by sick- 
ness (“‘ voomatism,” as he punningly called it), and yet compelled to 
write, there was absolutely nothing to make sport of but his own 
infirmities and sufferings ; so that some of his merriest effusions, 
as he himself says, were “ the relaxations of a gentleman literally 
enjoying bad health.” He could laugh at his own emaciated figure, 
which, as he said, looked like “a lath that has had a split with the 
carpenter and a fall-out with the plaster; but so much the better ; 
remember how the smugglers trim the sails of the lugger to escape 
the notice of the cutter. Turn your edge to the old enemy, and 
mayhap he won’t see you.” And when his portrait was printed, he 
commented upon it thus: — 


“The figure has certainly the look of one of those practical 
jokes whereof the original is oftener suspected than really cul- 
pable. . . . The author of Elia has declared that he once sat as 
substitute for a whole series of British Admirals, and a physiogno- 
mist might reasonably suspect that in wantonness or weariness, 
instead of giving my head I had procured myself to be painted by 
proxy. For who that calls himself stranger could ever suppose 
that such a pale, pensive, peaking, sentimental sonneteering 
countenance — with a wry mouth as if it always laughed on the 
wrong side — belonged dona fide to the Editor of the Comic? . 
What unknown who reckons himself decidedly serious would recog- 
nize the head and front of my ‘offending’ in a visage not at all 
too hilarious for a frontispiece to the Evangelical Magazine? In 
point of fact, the owner has been taken sundry times ere now for a 
Methodist minister, and a pious turn has been attributed to his 
hair — /ucus a non lucendo — from its having no turn in it at all.” 


I have said that this sick-room wit was forced, but there was 
genuine heroism in the cheerful patience of the man under all his 
ills and trials. He did not laugh and joke in his magazine, and 
groan and complain in his chamber. Speaking of his sick days 
while on the Continent, he says :— 

“It was far from a practical joke to be laid up in ordinary in a 
foreign land, under the care of physicians quite as much abroad as 


myself with the case; indeed the shades of the gloaming were 
stealing over my prospect ; but I resolved that, like the sun, so 
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long as my day lasted, I would look on the bright side of every- 
thing. The raven croaked, but I persuaded myself that it was the 
nightingale : there was the smell of the mould, but I remembered 
that it nourished the violets. However my body might cry craven, 
my mind luckily had no mind to give in.” 

And this was his brave cheery tone to the last hour of his life. 
His last verses, written not long before his death, are character- 
istic as showing how his soul rose above the physical weakness 
and prostration of ebbing life, when the body seemed, as it were, 
sinking back to its native earth — rose above it into the dawning 
light and ambrosial air of the celestial life. I must quote the 


stanzas : — 

; “ Farewell, life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim : 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night — 
Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upward steals a vapor chill ; 
Strong the earthy odor grows — 
I smell the mould above the rose ! 


“ Welcome, life ! the spirit strives ! 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn, — 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapor cold — 
I smell the rose above the mould!” 


Whether as a man or asa writer, Hood is one whom we cannot 
help liking. He has been called “the poet of sympathy,” and no 
man ever had a larger or tenderer heart. We think. of him as a 
wit, but he was truly a philanthropist. He might have said, like 
Abou Ben Adhem to the angel, “Write me as one that loves his 
fellow-men!” No social reformer in all England did so much to 
rouse public interest in the wrongs of the laboring classes as he by 
his ‘Lay of the Laborer’ and ‘ The Song of the Shirt’ and ‘The 
Bridge of Sighs.’ He looked into his own heart and wrote. He 
had himself been taught in the school of poverty, though in a dif- 
ferent class of that great seminary, and he knew how to plead the 
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cause of his more unfortunate brethren who could not speak for 
themselves. He became their interpreter and advocate, and a 
most eloquent and persuasive one. 

‘The Song of the Shirt’ was the work of a single evening, 
little more than a year before his death — or shall we not call it 
the zzspiration rather than the “ work” ? 

It appeared anonymously in the Christmas number of Punch, 
and was the most effective Christmas sermon preached that year 
in London, or in the world. As another has said, “ No other lyric 
ever was written that at once laid such hold upon the finest 
emotions of people of every class or nationality, throughout the 
whole reading or listening world, — for it drew tears from the eyes 
of princes, and was chanted to rude music by ballad-mongers in 
the wretchedest streets.” 

It was Hood’s own desire that the inscription on his monu- 
ment should be, “‘ He sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt.’” The monu- 
ment was not erected till nine years after his death, and then all 
classes gratefully thronged to contribute to the testimonial. ‘ The 
rich gave their guineas; the poor artisans and laborers, the needle- 
women and dressmakers, in hosts, their shillings and pence.” 
Even Wordsworth, who did not believe in building monuments to 
departed poets, would have delighted to see a memorial like that. 
The poem was, indeed, his true monument and one that will outlive 
the beautiful marble structure in Kensal Green, but that eager and 
spontaneous offering of the London poor to the poet who had so 
eloquently sung in their behalf was a fitting and beautiful tribute 
to his memory which should be recorded and treasured with the 
song through all coming time. 

‘The Bridge of Sighs’ was written a few months later —like 
‘The Lady’s Dream’ and the ‘ Lay of the Laborer,’ the production 
of that last year of his life when he was confined to his bed by 
hopeless and painful sickness. It is a more remarkable poem than 
‘The Song of the Shirt’ —the presentation of a more painful 
theme, and elaborated with equal power and delicacy. In the 
words of one who is a poet as well asa critic, “It is the sublima- 
tion of charity and forgiveness, the compassion of the gospel itself ; 
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the theme is here touched once and forever ; other poets who have 
essayed it, with few exceptions, have smirched their fingers, and 
soiled or crushed the shell they picked from the mud, in their very 
effort to redeem it from pollution. The dramatic sorrow which 
attends the lot of womanhood in the festering city reaches its 
ultimate expression in ‘The Bridge of Sighs’ and ‘ The Song of 
the Shirt. They were the twin prayers, which the suffering poet 
sent up from his death-bed, and, methinks, should serve as an 
expiation for the errors of his simple life.” 

I have said that sympathy was the characteristic of Hood as 
a poet, and especially sympathy with the poor and the suffering. 
But there was nothing narrow or restricted in his sympathy. It 
was as broad as it was sensitive and tender. He was eminently free 
from all bigotry —a true Christian, and a most liberal one. His 
‘Qde to Rae Wilson’ is a satirical yet earnest expression of this 
“ broad Christianity.” He is righteously indignant with those who 


“look on erring souls as straying pigs, 
That must be lashed by law, wherever found, 
And driven to church as to the parish pound. 


“ One wishes worship freely given to God, 
Another wants to make it statute-labor ; 
The broad distinction in a line to draw, 

As means to lead us to the skies above, 
You say — Sir Andrew and his love of law, 
And I— the Saviour with his law of love! 


“‘ Spontaneously to God should tend the soul, 
Like the magnetic needle to the pole; 
But what were that intrinsic virtue worth, 
Suppose some fellow, with more zeal than knowledge 
Fresh from Saint Andrew’s College, 
Should nail the conscious needle to the north ? 


“ As for the rest — intolerant to none, 
Whatever shape the pious rite may bear, 
Even the poor Pagan’s homage to the sun 
I would not rashly scorn, lest even there 
I spurned some elements of Christian prayer — 
An aim, though erring, at a ‘ world ayont ’— 
Acknowledgment of good — of man’s futility, 
A sense of need, of weakness, and, indeed, 
The very thing so many Christians want — 
Humility. 
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“ Such, may it please you, is my humble faith ; 
I know full well you do not like my works. 
I have not sought, ’t is true, the Holy Land, 
As full of texts as Cuddie Headrigg’s mother, 
The Bible in one hand, 
And my own common-place book in the other — 
But you have been to Palestine —alas! 
Some minds improve by travel; others rather 
Resemble copper wire, or brass, 
Which gets the narrower by going farther! 


“ With sweet kind natures, as in honeyed cells, 
Religion lives, and feels herself at home ; 
But only on a formal visit dwells 
Where wasps instead of bees have formed the comb. 
Shun pride, O Rae! Whatever sort beside 
You take in lieu, shun spiritual pride.” 


In this poem, as in many of Hood’s humorous productions, 
especially those written with a “moral,” there are some passages 
of great beauty — as if the poet forgot what kind of verse he was 
making and lapsed unconsciously into a serious strain. Such, for 
example, is the following : — 


“Thrice blessed rather is the man with whom 
The gracious prodigality of nature, 
The balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 
The bounteous providence in every feature, 
Recall the good Creator to his creature, 
Making all earth a fane, all heaven its dome! 
To Ais tuned spirit the wild heather-bells 
Ring Sabbath knells ; 
The jubilate of the soaring lark 
Is chant of clerk; 
For choir the thrush and the gregarious linnet ; 
The sod’s a cushion for his pious want ; 
And, consecrated by the heaven within it, 
The sky-blue pool a font. 
Each cloud-capped mountain is a holy altar ; 
An organ breathes in every grove; 
And the full heart ’s a psalter, 
Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love!” 


Another very funny poem, yet written with a purpose, and a 
hard hit at bigotry and Pharisaism, is the one in which he ridicules 
the proposition to close the Zodlogical Gardens in Regent’s Park 
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on Sundays. A few stanzas must serve as a sample of the seven- 
teen, all of which are equally witty : — 


“ What! shut the Gardens! lock the latticed gate ! 
Refuse the shilling and the Fellow’s ticket ! 
And hang a wooden notice up to state, 
‘On Sundays no admittance at this wicket !’ 
The birds, the beasts, and all the reptile race, 
Denied to friends and visitors till Monday ! 
Now really this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday — 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


“The Bear denied! The Leopard under locks, 
As if his spots could give contagious fevers! 
The Beaver close as hat within its box — 

So different from other Sunday beavers ! 
The Birds invisible — the Gnaw-way Rats ! 
The Seals hermetically sealed till Monday ; 
The Monkey tribe — the family of Cats — 
We visit other families on Sunday — 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


“What is the brute profanity that shocks 
The super-sensitively serious feeling ? 
The Kangaroo —is he not orthodox 
To bend his legs the way he does in kneeling ? 


“Some stiffish people think that smoking joints 
Are carnal sins ’twixt Saturday and Monday — 
But then the beasts are pious on these points, 
For they all eat cold dinners on a Sunday — 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


“In spite of all hypocrisy can spin, 
As surely as I am a Christian scion, 
I cannot think it is a mortal sin 
(Unless he’s loose) to look upon a lion. 
I really think that one may go perchance 
To see a bear, as guiltless as on Monday — 
That is, provided that he did not dance — 
Bruin ’s no worse than bakin’ on a Sunday — 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


“ What harm if men who burn the midnight oil, 
Weary of frame, and worn and wan in feature, 
Seek once a week their spirits to assoil, 

And snatch a glimpse of ‘ Animated Nature’? 
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Better it were if, in his best of suits, 

The artisan, who goes to work on Monday, 
Should spend a leisure hour among the brutes, 
Than make a beast of his own self on Sunday — 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy?” 

But with all his power of sarcasm and satire, it is remarkable 
that Hood never indulges in personality and bitterness. In all his 
works there is not an attack on any personal enemy — not a line 
the least uncharitable or unjust to any one. I have said that he 
and Lamb were bosom friends. In this respect they were congenial 
spirits, for Lamb’s nature was as gentle as his name. Hood, in 
his ‘Literary Reminiscences,’ dwells fondly on this trait of his 
friend — “ his charity, in its widest sense, the moderation in judg- 
ment which, as Miller says, is ‘the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues.’ If he was intolerant of anything, 
it was of intolerance. ... He hated evil-speaking, carping, 
and petty scandal.” This, which Hood says of Lamb, might as 
fitly be said of himself. He goes on to tell how Lamb once in 
conversation “ having slipped out an anecdote to the discredit of a 
literary man, the next moment, with an expression of remorse,” 
bound Hood solemnly to bury the story in his own bosom. He 
tells another characteristic anecdote of Lamb. A censorious 
neighbor told Lamb that a young lady, a teacher whom he knew, 
had married a small innkeeper. Instead of the ill-natured com- 
ment that was obviously expected, Lamb replied, “ Has she so? 
then I’ll have my beer there.” 

I do not believe that Hood was ever jealous or envious of any 
man. If the poor fellow ever did feel a touch of envy, it was on 
some such occasion as he tells of in these same ‘ Literary Reminis- 
cences,’ in connection with a visit to Scott. Hood says :— 

“ He was finishing his toilet, in order to dine at the Duchess of 
Kent’s ; and before he put on his cravat I had an opportunity of 
noticing the fine massive proportions of his bust. It served to 
confirm me in my theory that such mighty men are, and must be, 
physically, as well as intellectually, gifted beyond ordinary mor- 
tals ; that their strong minds must be backed by strong bodies. 
Remembering al] that Sir Walter Scott had done, and all that he 
had suffered, methought he had been in more than one sense a 
Giant in the Land.” 
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There is a pathos in this passage, it seems to me, which does 
not lie on the surface. Hood was physically no such “ giant in 
the land” as Scott, and he may be forgiven if as he looked on the 
stalwart frame of his brother poet he felt a momentary repining 
at the fate that had made himself a life-long invalid. And yet 
Scott has not a surer immortality in English literature than 
Hood. 

Another marked trait in Hood’s writings is their perfect purity 
of sentiment and expression. The humorous author is apt to yield 
to the temptation to spice his productions with coarseness and 
indelicacy ——to gain piquancy sometimes at the expense of 
decency — but Hood never sins in that way. His wit is often of 
the most impulsive and exuberant sort, but it is always pure — 
because there was a pure heart behind it. He could let it flow 
freely, for the fountain was fresh and sweet. His wife, who was 
in all respects his worthy mate, —as true and devoted as she was 
gifted and accomplished,— was his first public; and what he 
wrote for her eye might well endure the scrutiny of all other 
eyes, however fastidious. 

Am I treating my subject too seriously ? But I could not well 
help it. I did mean, indeed, to say more about some of Hood’s 
humorous works — his ‘ Up the Rhine,’ for instance, which is per- 
haps the best of his humorous prose and very pleasant reading 
from first to last — but after all little need be said about that side 
of the man’s genius. The fear rather is that we may overlook or 
not fully recognize the more serious and really far better work 
that he did. And his life was such a tragedy that to one who 
becomes acquainted with its suffering and its heroism, it is impos- 
sible to turn from it to dwell on the comedy connected with it. 
The tragedy was no mere acting, as the comedy was, but a bitter 
reality. 

Since writing the above, I have chanced upon a paper on Hood 
by Thackeray, and I find in it the same estimate of his serious 
writings as compared with the comic ones which I have attempted 
to express. He remarks that Hood “ undervalued his own serious 
power and thought that in punning and broad-grinning lay his 
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chief strength.” That may have been the case, though it seems 
to me that if so, it was simply because he found that the punning 
was popular and remunerative, while the serious poems were not 
successful in that pecuniary sense. Thackeray goes on to say: 


“Is there not something touching in that simplicity and humil- 
ity of faith? ‘To make laugh is my calling,’ says he; ‘I must 
jump, I must grin, I must tumble, I must turn language head over 
heels, and leap through grammar;’ and he goes to his work humbly 
and courageously, and what he has to do that does he with all his 
might, through sorrow, through exile, poverty, fever, depression — 
there he is, always ready to his work, and with a jewel of genius 
in his pocket! Why, when he laid down his puns and pranks, put 
the motley off, and spoke out of his heart, all England and 
America listened with tears and wonder! Other men have delu- 
sions of conceit, and fancy themselves greater than they are, 
and that the world slights them. ... Here is a man with a 
power to touch the heart almost unequalled, and he passes days 
and years in writing ‘Young Ben, he was a nice young man’ 
and so forth. To say truth, I have been reading in a book of 
Hood’s Own until I am perfectly angry. ‘ You great man, you 
good man, you true genius and poet,’ I cry out as I turn page 
after page ; ‘do, do make no more of these jokes, but be yourself, 
and take your station !’” 


Thackeray appreciates Hood as a man no less than as a writer. 
He likes, he says, Hood’s life “ even better than his books :” 


“In going through the record of his most pure, modest, honor- 
able life, and living along with him, you come to trust him 
thoroughly, and feel that here is a most loyal, affectionate, and 
upright soul, with whom you have been brought into communion. 
Can we say as much of all lives of men of letters? Here is 
one, at least, without guile, without pretension, without scheming, 
of a pure life, to his family and little modest circle of friends 
most devoted.” 


I will not attempt to add to this tribute of Thackeray’s. 
Happy the man, however painful and thorny his path through 
life may have been, to whom such unqualified praise can be given 
after he has gone from earth — whom all delight to honor alike as 
a poet and as a man! W. F. Rolfe. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


One of Ruskin’s happiest inspirations was the institution of 
the annual May Queen Festival at Whitelands College. Of the 
initiation of this movement Mr. Faunthorpe gave a detailed 
account in the Mineteenth Century of May, 1895, in which he 
printed extracts from some of the letters here given at length. 
This Festival has been largely copied, and similar celebrations are 
now held in various parts of the country. At the High Schools 
for Girls in Cork, Ireland (whose head-mistress is an old White- 
lands governess), a Rose Festival has been established, Mr. Ruskin 
presenting each year a gold cross to the Rose Queen, and a num- 
ber of his books for distribution among her Maids of Honor. 
As to the Whitelands Festival, the following extracts will explain 
themselves : — 


“Very thankfully I will give the annual ‘ Proserpina,’ but not 
as a prize. I have deep and increasing sense of the wrong of all 
prizes, and of every stimulus of a competitive kind. There should 
be a strict and high pass-standard in all skills and knowledges 
required, but one which it should be dishonourable to fall short of, 
not a matter of exultation or ground of praise to reach. In all 
competitions, success is more or less unjust. The best marker for 
instance means, first, the best eyes. Why should a poor ill- 
sighted girl strain herself against a hawk? Let all who have fair 
sight learn to mark neatly; those who have pride in doing 
supremely well, have enough reward in doing so. And, again, it 
would not in the least follow that the best marker was the girl who 
would best enjoy, or use, ‘ Proserpina.’ Do you recollect the 
pretty story of the ‘Bracelet’ in the ‘ Parent’s Assistant’? While 
I intensely dislike all forms of competition, I believe the recog- 
nition of uncontending and natural worth, to be one of the most 
solemn duties alike of old and young. Suppose you made it a 
custom that the scholars should annually choose by ballot, with 
vowed secrecy, their Queen of May? and that the elected queen 
had, with other more important rights, that of giving the 
‘Proserpina’ to the girl she thought likeliest to use it with 
advantage? It would be a stimulus to me to get out another 
volume quickly.” 
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It seems that Mr. Ruskin had already endeavored to get this 
notion of his realized at a girls’ school at Northwich, Cheshire, — 
the scene of the ‘Ethics of the Dust’: all the school-girls over 
seventeen and under twenty-one being eligible, and the electors to 
be between ten and seventeen years of age. In this scheme the 
queen was to choose two maiden colleagues — or, as Mr. Ruskih 


terms them, “ ministers ” — and acting under their advice and with 
their personal help, was to administer a certain sum annually to 
the poor of the town. ‘“ Not,” says the Professor, ‘parish relief, 


nor physic, nor coals and blankets, but nice things, and unheard of 
and unthought of except by the May Queen.” It seems that this 
pretty and beneficent scheme was actually on the point of accom- 
plishment by one of Mr. Ruskin’s disciples; but, he adds, “ heaven 
and earth was moved to stop it (the other place and Earth I mean), 
and it got stopped.” Concerning the Whitelands scheme he 
writes, — 


“T think under quieter and more dignified conditions it has a 
better chance of success. For my own part of the business, I 
will give you the entire series of my constant publications, every 
year, from the first to the last . . . and the queen shall, by neces- 
sary rule, keep for herself either ‘Sesame’ or the ‘ Queen of the 
Air,’ whichever she likes best; and the’ rest she shall give, one 
book to each of the girls whom she shall choose for it.” 


This idea was faithfully carried out, — with the addition of “a 
little cross of gold, and white May-blossom in enamel, for the 
Queen.” It is interesting to note that this cross of gold has at 
various times been designed by Mr. Arthur Severn, Mrs. Severn, 
and Sir E. Burne-Jones ; while the May Queen’s dress in 1888 was 
designed by Miss Kate Greenaway. That Mr. Ruskin entered 
heartily into what may be termed the ‘‘fun” of all this, there is 
abundant proof in these letters :— 


“T and all our sympathetic friends, do wish that a// the girls, to 
the very juniorest junissesest— what ought the word to be? littlest 
I mean, and foolishest — and that wouldn’t be the youngest by 
any means, as young women are now a days! and make them- 
selves — down to the youngest any how, had a vote. Surely the 
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little minds are one element in appreciation of a very critical sort 
indeed?” And again: “ How you ever get any thing done with 
those Seniors and Juniors to look after, I can’t think! If I were 
a girl, I’d like to see anybody calling mea ‘Senior’!! Also if I 
were Principal, I’m not sure whether I should n’t ordain that the 
Queen was to be chosen among the Juniors!” 


This change was apparently made—to Mr. Ruskin’s intense 
satisfaction : — 


“Tam particularly happy in the change to the Juniors for the 
queenship. It seems to me to avoid the harm of serious mortifi- 
cation, or even anger, in the higher minds. <Aximis calestibus, it 
will answer all prudential conditions in the wise handmaidens, and 
image more completely what should be the typical state of young 
Queens and Kings, having graver advisers. Also it makes the 
whole thing less tremendous, more amusing, and in the following 
year, the position of the Queen much less invidious, or to herself 
difficult.” 


These extracts do not fail to reveal the childlike spirit ever 
hovering over the deeps of Mr. Ruskin’s intellect. 

What we may term “ study hints” are often to be found in the 
correspondence of John Ruskin — sentences that reveal the inner 
meaning of poem or play, and hints on the best reading for special 
subjects. For instance: “Surely ‘Richard II.,’ with ‘Henry 
IV.’ and 5th and 8th, ought to be read a/ways as a part of English 
history, consecutively by every girl you pass. And ‘ Coriolanus’ is 
all Roman history B. c. in a few words, and mighty for evermore.” 
And again : — 

“Tt is surely no proper part of training to teach girls to scold. 
What else can they learn in ‘ King John’ and his company? The 
play is more gross than ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ without 
one spark of its humour or tint of its grace. It is as ghastly as 
‘Richard III.’ without its power; and as impossible as ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ without the relief of Titania and her Donkey! 
It was written for the lower English audience, which could be 
pleased by seeing a child kill himself by jumping off a wall, and 
entertained by the deliberation whether its eyes should be burned 
out. There is not one character of honour, strength, or ordinary 
human intellect in the whole play — except the poor boy, who only 
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speaks a sentence or two beyond the one scene with Hubert; and 
the Bastard is a mere libel and blot on English courage and virtue 
(see his mean speech on Commodity). As for Constance ; if girls 
care to study good scolding, they may see it fresh and natural in 
Billingsgate, without the forced and loathsome death metaphors 
with which the stage effect is garnished. Have any of them ever 
read my ‘Strait Gate’ with any vestige of attention? It is the 
most important educational piece I ever wrote, and touches, as 
near as I can word it, all I have to say in this my old age concern- 
ing the weakness of so many young women of good fiery gifts, 
‘who think it finer to be a sybil or witch than a useful housewife.’ 
But Constance is neither a sybil nor a witch, and never speaks a 
word or thinks a thought that is either becoming or availing.” 


Here is debatable matter with a vengeance! But then it is 
John Ruskin; and however much we may differ, there is within 
it that which tends to thought. The reference to the ‘Strait 
Gate’ is, of course, the ‘ Fifth Morning’ in ‘ Mornings in Florence,’ 
— the key-note of which is that all education must be begun with 
the distinct resolution to know what is true, and to choose the 
strait and rough road to such knowledge. 

Scattered throughout these letters are weighty reflections, 
clothed in language startling enough. Take this, for instance :— 

“ Governesses, or school-mistresses, or teachers in schools of 
this or that useful thing, whatever they are to be, in whatever 
rank, what a mighty power this is, given to you! I do not know, 
clearly, how wide it is, or how deep. For the lowlier it is, the 
deeper it is, and the more necessary it should be true and pure in 
its teaching. The Mistress may learn at any time of her life, but 
the Servant must at the village school, if ever.” 


The more personal note, too, is seldom wanting, — as witness 
the following, from a letter written in 1881 : — 


“T don’t anger my soul nor vex my owz heart, I relieve it by 
all violent language. Of course if I didn’t believe in there being 
good people about, I should write nothing. A// I write now is 
very seriously written as a last will and testament, and with final 
hammering down of nails in the elm, and in what work I leave 
behind me. If I live any time, there will be a good deal of gentle 
and pleasant soap and water, served up for washing services, 
besides these sputters of sulphur.” 
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A second volume of these interesting letters is promised, and I 
shall once more hope to glean therein on behalf of the readers of 
PoET-LORE. In the mean time these sheaves may here be bound 
up fitly with the collect which is introduced into the service held 
each May-day in the college chapel at Whitelands : — 


“Lord and Creator of the bodies and souls of men... we all 
pray Thee to bless and preserve John Ruskin, to whom we owe 
the pleasures of this day: stand by him in troubles, so that they 
may have no power over him: comfort him with the love of the 
young, for he is now Thy aged servant; and finally take him to 
Thyself.” 

William G. Kingsland. 





SUDERMANN’S MAGDA AND DUSBE’S. 


THE clash of the Time between the old and the rising genera- 
tion is the thoroughly modern and original dramatic motive which 
Sudermann has picturesquely embodied in his play of ‘ Heimat.’ 
The storm-centre of the action is a woman, and it is an actress of 
essentially feminine strength and delicacy who has brought the 
drama before the eyes of the modern world in almost every civil- 
ized capital. 

As a sign of the times it is doubly eloquent that it has come to 
us from Germany and borrowed persuasiveness and plasticity from 
Italy. On reading the play either in the original or in the excel- 
lent English translation which the American public owes to Mr. 
C. E. A. Winslow’s intelligent interpretation, the vitality of the 
piece is clear; but when one sees Duse gather its every sensation 
and situation in focus about her mystically sensitive person, the 
effect of its modernness and actuality is palpable. The despotic 
deference and authority enjoyed by the father and the pastor, 
however true they are to the semi-military, semi-clerical conditions 
of German Society, give the circumstances a musty, antique flavor 
to an American. But when embodied on the stage intelligently, 
as they were by the Italian players, exhibited not by the external- 
ism of elaborate make-up which has become the curse of the Eng- 
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lish stage, but by the inner truth of traits of character in men who 
never doubt their office and who hold that their stubbornness in 
rule is loyalty and virtue, then, they become a visible material 
mass, overpowering by sheer bulk the single soul that, without 
cohorts either of men or of angels to support her, opposes to their 
domination the ardent individual will of a woman of genius. The 
first act introduces this social power in its special environment, 
the Aaditat summed up by Sudermann’s title Hezmat, and that 
means specifically the German Home, overshadowed by the mili- 
tary and clerical devotions bequeathed it from the Middle Ages. 
Into the narrow serenity of this haven come the rumors of the 
return of Magda. The sore recollection of her disturbing revolt 
when her marriage to the pastor was decreed, is angrily covered 
from sight by her father, the patriarch of this home; but it is the 
unspoken event of which the whole family never ceases to be aware, 
and most of all old Schwartze nurses the pang of her disobedience. 
And now she adds taunt to torment, by returning from the perils 
of the tossing sea of the great world, a conqueror, with all the odds 
against her, of so brilliant a position that no minds less provincial 
than those she left behind her in this home would venture to 
require her to sacrifice it all. Yet this, so soon as she has been 
magnanimously forgiven her success, this obstinately stupid, well- 
intentioned household group unite in doing. Thenceforth every 
noble emotional trait in Magda’s larger and more affluent nature is 
appealed to, that her subjugation to the paternal claims may be 
secured. Her sisterly yearning for Marie, her appreciation of the 
pastor’s constancy, her gratitude for his services to her father, the 
impulse of the generous nature to make amends for the suffering 
she occasioned, all these unite to deaden her shrewd instinctive 
perception of the impossible character of their demands upon her. 

The entrance of Duse as Magda, the grand dame, shiningly 
white, into the homely, sombre room, was vivid with significance. 
The delicate intelligence of her face worn with complex experience, 
the air imperious with the wont to rule, the sympathetic heart 
melted with playful joy in her lovable little sister's affectionate 
admiration, were lighted by the singularly direct unornamented art 
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of the actress into an intensity of charm which threw a luminous 
glamour over her otherwise almost unaccountable consent to stay 
“upon one condition.” The ominous implications of that one con- 
dition darken the household peace with thicker and thicker discord 
from the third act to the close. A lighter interim, however, in 
which Duse was peculiarly clever, is provided for the humorous 
by-play natural to the introduction of the sophisticated ways and 
standpoint of a great prima donna to a fusty group of village digni- 
taries. But most fascinating in the lightness of touch that tests 
the finished comedienne, was the genial, sportive little dialogue with 
Marie about her love for Max. The mixture of cool penetration, 
warm affection, and careless generosity with which Duse laid bare 
her sister’s heart and nonchalantly smoothed her path to happiness, 
was irresistible. The picture she presented in this scene, her 
graceful black-robed figure and daintily poised cigarette, and the 
searching deeps of her eyes, rich with knowledge of good and evil 
and radiant with sisterly love, is a picture that stays long in a 
playgoer’s memory. 

But the tender comedy of this scene is closely linked to the 
oncoming tragedy of the fourth act. The kindly eyes grow turbid 
with disdain and indignation at the thought of the contrast between 
such honest happiness as she has just made possible and the shame 
the ungenerous world decrees its Hagars. 

The “spectre from without” whose coming she apprehends, 
appears, the question she had stipulated should not be asked is 
put, and the old woe returns with added poignancy. Again she 
must resist the paternal dictate or sacrifice herself to its demands. 
In the scene with Von Keller, as Duse presented it, there was a 
suggestion of physical tenderness for the man she had once loved 
and now knew too thoroughly not to despise. This was shown in 
yearning touches of the hand upon his arm, which the reader of the 
play would probably fail to imagine and might find questionable. 
Or was it well-done? Did it denote, perhaps, the loving habit of 
a nature mechanically loyal ? 

Certainly it gave an equivocal effect which suited the equivocal 
decision the author forces his heroine into a little later, when he 
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makes her yield consent to a marriage with this man whose empty 
virtue she knows so well. 

The same accumulation of influences—the death-blow her 
refusal will be to her aged father, the blight it will be to that 
happiness for her sister which she herself has just made possible, 
the shadow it will cast on the good name of her own son, —in a 
word, the same appeal before made is made again to the unselfish- 
ness of her loving heart to the end that it may defeat the juster 
bidding of her intelligence and result in the sacrifice of her indi- 
vidual life to the family fetich. 

That it is an inconsistent fetich, and that her own personal 
integrity is one with the welfare of the new generation, is signified, 
possibly better than Sudermann knew, in the sudden revelation of 
the fact that it is not for her son’s good, but for his father’s social 
success, that she is about to make an utter sacrifice of her own life. 
Von Keller coolly tells her that their child “must of course remain 
the deepest secret between us. . . . But we can make a little jour- 
ney every year to wherever it is being educated. One can register 
under a false name . . . and when we are fifty years old and other 
regular conditions have been fulfilled . .. then we can, under 
some pretext, adopt it.” 

Then it is that Magda becomes herself again. And then it is 
that Duse towers upright before her audience, dilated with a rage 
of mother-love as fierce as that of a roused lioness, as infinitely 
strong and tender as that of a human mother. With her pale face 
flashing with contempt, and melting with ardor, she unveils the 
subtler power she represents, and makes it be seen that it is des- 
tined to overcome with its superior future the obstacles of author- 
ity the past has heaped up inits path. Thus it is that she gives 
the playgoer another supreme picture to stay long in his memory- 

After this, the final scene with her father, wherein he clings 
with the pitiful obduracy of weakness to his right to dispose of his 
daughter as he finds good, is a foregone conclusion. “Either you 
swear to me now,” says Schwartze, “that you will become the 
honorable wife of his father, or — neither of us two shall go out of 
this room alive.” But it is the old patriarch, pistol in hand, who 
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falls dead, his weapon ineffective in his palsied grasp, beneath the 
weaponless grapple of the new generation with the old. 

As Duse presents this scene, Magda turns away after fronting 
her father with her reply, preoccupied with the tearing torrent of 
her own emotions; then cowering and crouching almost to the 
ground in the poignancy of her suffering, so that she does not see 
the old man’s seizure until the pastor, Marie, and the others break 
into the room and gather about the dying man. Not till then does 
she advance, perceive, and fall back with a piercing scream into the 
hall as if deprecating her return home. 

This way of closing the play is to my mind a vast improvement 
dramatically and ethically on the author’s ending. That makes 
Magda ask—‘“ Are you going to drive me away? His life was 
the cost of my coming. May I not stay now?” —and the pastor 
reply — “ No one will hinder you from praying on his grave.” 

But Duse’s change from this affects materially the author’s 
intention, and strengthens the questions the reader of the play 
must put as he closes the volume. 

Does Sudermann mean to portray Magda so that audiences and 
readers of ‘ Heimat’ shall sympathize with the returned daughter 
in her reluctance and justify her in her final refusal to adapt her 
life to the paternal demands? Or, does he mean to show the old 
home, the old associations, and the high-spirited old father in so 
pathetic a light that overmastering sympathy must go out to the 
desolation they suffer through Magda? 

If Magda is responsible for the ills of the play, all such claims 
as hers for an independent career for a woman are a tragic mistake, 
because incompatible with the old ideal of the Home. If, on the 
other hand, the old father, embcdying as he does the dying con: 
ventional idea of Home, is the real fount of offence whence all the 
sorrows of the play proceed,—then his predominance over the 
destinies of all the members of his family is a polite despotism, 
delaying the happier life and action of the future generation in a 
better home, so long as it shall cramp it to its will. 

It may be held that Sudermann, although he implies these 
queries, does not put them with an unmistakable dramatic empha- 
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sis on either side. Certainly those who derive from his situations 
the view last expressed, — that it is the father rather than Magda 
who is the author of the family’s woes, — cannot be sure, unless by 
the token Duse supplies, and the omission she makes, that Suder- 
mann has caused them to consider this the upshot of the whole. 
The dramatist never gives Magda as good a justification as she 
might claim. Never on her own but on her child’s behalf does he 
make her justify her rejection of the marriage. Until it is clear to 
her that it will cheat her child, he makes her consent to it. And 
the implication of his closing words is to make sackcloth and 
ashes her portion for the death she has wrought, while in truth, if 
any opinionated old despot ever choked himself in his own rage 
into an apoplexy it was poor old Schwartze. 

If it be replied that Sudermann’s office as dramatist is to pre- 
sent the situation impartially and let his readers draw their own 
conclusions, I rejoin, agreed; that is the office of the dramatist. 
The point taken is that he has not presented the situation and the 
characters impartially within the scope of his own plan, and that 
Duse helps him to a higher and more impartial dramatic effect by 
her omission of her own and the pastor’s final speeches. Magda’s 
side of that most piteous clash is not presented by Sudermann as 
fully as the father’s or the pastor’s. His insight as to her char- 
acter is not clear enough to permit him to construct the woman 
as an individual as obviously as he constructs the woman as 
mother, and the final clash of the play is contrived to come not 
between the father’s will as arbiter of the family honor and the 
daughter’s will as individual and mother, but as mother solely. 
Simply from the standpoint of dramatic construction, therefore, the 
clash is not quite perfect. It does not sum up completely all the 
preceding factors of the conflict which the dramatist himself has 
introduced in the plot, since it leaves out of the climax the influ- 
ence of the very first of these factors, — Magda’s claim as an indi- 
vidual, which led to her leaving her father’s home and from which 
grew the secondary factor in the conflict, her claim as a mother. 

The ambiguity of the play morally, from either the father’s or 
the daughter’s point of view, results, I think, from this imperfect 
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gathering up, dramatically, of the threads of the plot. The art and 
ethics of the play are not welded into one. 

Nevertheless, a dextrous and suggestive piece of modern dra- 
matic workmanship it is, which no reader can well afford to leave 
unenjoyed. And it is not the less interesting to the student of 
the evolution of ideals in literature that it seems to betray its 
author's remnant of prejudices, and to show that it belongs to the 
transition phase in Germany, between the abandonment of a 
narrow definition of a woman’s career and the adoption of an 
expanded one. 

This survey of one of the most vital of recent dramas should 
not close without a word of praise to the young firm of publishers 
to whom we owe an English ‘Magda.’* The volume is a beauti- 
ful piece of book-work as regards both setting and text. 

P. 





NEW IDEAS IN TEACHING LITERATURE. 
II. DISCUSSION.T 


IT is difficult for one who cordially agrees with all the dispu- 
tants to enter a discussion. In commenting on the articles in the 
August-September number of Poet-Lore, I am conscious of the 
“wasteful and ridiculous excess” of gilding refined gold. The 
Editors, to whom lovers of literary study are so deeply indebted, 
claim that to pupils at large the essential interest of literature is 
life. A practical teacher knows how true that is. One of my 
students recently expressed a longing to start out as an amoeba, 
and thence pass through every form and phase, every variety and 
experience, of the life-mystery. Chafing against the narrow bounds 
of individual temperament and circumstance, such a student values 
books in proportion as they extend her range. They are windows 
into the world, —that world concerning whose good and evil she 





* Sock and Buskin Library. Magda, a Play in Four Acts, by Herman Sudermann; translated from 
the German by Charles Edward Amory Winslow. Boston and New York: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 1896. 
($1.00). 

t See for Part I., Port-tore, Aug.-Sept. 
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is so frankly and humanly inquisitive. The Editors further rec- 
ommend to educators such a recognition of this common attitude 
of students toward literature as shall group masterpieces with ref- 
erence to subject-matter or artistic form; for artistic form, at a 
greater or less remove, classifies the study of life. The elegy, as 
the Editors of PoEtT-LorE have ably shown, reveals grief and 
questions death. The spectacle of humanity, which gleams from 
the Elizabethan drama as “a picture all of gold,” the modern 
novel paints again in grays and browns, — sometimes in mud-color. 
The sonnet teaches love; the oration keeps the public weal in 
view ; the epic searches heroism. I can testify from the class- 
room that the majority of college students respond gladly and 
intelligently to the comparative method. I have never received, 
for example, more animated themes from a Shakespeare class than 
those handed in last June on topics framed, for experiment, in ac- 
cordance with this principle. As the PoET-LORE discussion sets 
toward definite issues, perhaps a record of the subjects chosen 
from a posted list by Wellesley seniors and juniors may not be 
inappropriate. 

Shakespeare’s Euphuistic Comedy; comparing ‘ Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost’ with Lyly’s comedies,— distinguishing in Shake- 
speare’s work the satiric element from the imitative. 

Shakespeare’s Farce ; comparing as to motif and method ‘The 
Comedy of Errors’ with ‘ The Birds’ of Aristophanes, ‘ The Silent 
Woman’ of Ben Jonson and ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ of 
Moliére. 

Love versus Friendship; comparing ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ with Heywood’s ‘A Challenge for Beauty.’ 

Fairy-lore of the British Isles; comparing English fairy-lore, 
as expressed in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with Scotch fairy- 
lore, as expressed in the ballads, and Irish fairy-lore, as recently 
expressed in the prose and poetry of W. B. Yeats. 

The Tragedy of Youth; comparing ‘Romeo and Juliet’ with 
Ford’s ‘The Broken Heart, Otway’s ‘Venice Preserved,’ and 
Browning’s ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.’ 

The Jew in Literature; comparing Shylock in ‘ The Merchant 
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of Venice’ with Barabas in Marlowe’s ‘The Jew of Malta,’ Isaac 
in Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe,’ Mordecai in ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ Nathan in 
Lessing’s ‘Nathan der Weise.’ 

The Miser in Literature; comparing Shylock with Euclio in 
Plautus’s ‘ Aulularia,’ Harpagon in Moliére’s ‘ L’Avare,’ and Silas 
in George Eliot’s ‘ Silas Marner.’ 

The Passion for Wealth; comparing Shylock, in his love and 
use of money, with Volpone in Jonson’s ‘ Volpone,’ Sir Epicure 
Mammon in Jonson’s ‘The Alchemist,’ and Sir Giles Overreach in 
Massinger’s ‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ 

The Falstaff of Polish Literature; comparing Falstaff with the 
Zagloba of Sienkiewicz’s trilogy, — ‘ With Fire and Sword,’ ‘ The 
Deluge,’ ‘Pan Michael.’ 

Shakespeare’s Bourgeois Drama; comparing ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ with Dekker’s ‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday’ and Hey- 
wood’s ‘A Woman Killed with Kindness.’ 

Romantic Comedy; comparing romantic comedy, as exempli- 
fied in ‘ As You Like It,’ with the comedy of Manners, as exempli- 
fied in Jonson’s ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ Sheridan’s ‘School for Scan- 
dal,’ and Moliére’s ‘Les Femmes Savantes.’ 

Shakespeare’s Rome; comparing Shakespeare’s Roman plays 
with Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster,’ ‘Sejanus,’ and ‘Catiline,) Chapman’s 
‘Czsar and Pompey,’ Stirling’s ‘ Julius Cesar,’ Massinger’s ‘ The 
Roman Actor,’ Fietcher’s ‘Valentinian,’ Daniel’s ‘ Cleopatra,’ 
Fletcher’s ‘The False One,’ Dryden’s ‘ All for Love.’ 

Shakespeare’s Historical Plays ; comparing Shakespeare’s histor- 
ical method with Schiller’s as exemplified in ‘Wallenstein,’ ‘ Marie 
Stuart,’ and ‘The Maid of Orleans.’ 

Classical Drama in England and France; comparing Shake- 
speare’s Greek and Roman plays with Corneille’s ‘Cinna’ and Ra- 
cine’s ‘ Andromaque.’ 

The Strong-Hearted Woman; comparing Helena in ‘AIll’s 
Well that Ends Well’ with Carinthia in Meredith’s ‘An Amaz- 
ing Marriage.’ 

The Thinker in Life ; comparing the character and destiny of 
Hamlet with the character and destiny of Faust. 
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Redemptive Love; comparing Isabella in ‘Measure for Meas- 
ure’ with the Alkestis of Euripides and with Browning’s Pompilia. 

The Foul in Art; comparing the atmosphere of ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ with that of Maeterlinck’s ‘ Princess Maleine.’ 

The Tragedy of Jealousy ; comparing Othello with Massinger’s 
‘The Duke of Milan,’ Voltaire’s ‘Zaire,’ and Victor Hugo’s 
‘ Hernani.’ 

Elemental Tragedy ; comparing ‘King Lear, in general tone 
and effect, with the tragedies of AEschylus. 

Shakespeare and Sophocles; comparing Lear with CEdipus, and 
Cordelia with Antigone. 

Literary Economy ; comparing Shakespeare’s way of stirring 
the sense of horror in ‘ Macbeth’ with that of Webster in ‘The 
Duchess of Malfi, of Beaumont and Fletcher in ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ of Maeterlinck in ‘The Blind,’ and Poe in the ‘ Tales of 
the Arabesque and Grotesque.’ 

The Wages of Sin; comparing Shakespeare’s presentation of 
sin and its consequences with the presentations of Browning 
and Ibsen. 

The Criminal Consciousness; comparing Macbeth with Rask- 
olnikoff in Dostoyevski’s ‘Crime and Punishment.’ 

The Saving Grace of the Concrete; comparing Shakespeare’s 
method of thought and language with Marlowe’s and Spenser’s. 

Undergraduate themes upon such topics are not, it may be 
remarked in passing, exhaustive in treatment nor valuable as final- 
ities of criticism. A little reading, a little thinking, a little fitting 
of thought to words, may be secured, — good results, I claim, in the 
teaching of literature, yet best not in themselves, but as means to 
anend. Dr. Triggs is right. ‘ Soul —the unsounded sea” it is 
to which literature makes its last, profound appeal. The mind- 
play is subordinate, mediatory. To bring student and book to- 
gether and, by hook of lesson, examination, essay, hold the two in 
contact for a season, is the teacher’s office. The book itself in- 
structs, inspires, transforms. 

The suggested application of the grouping method to the re- 
quired preparatory texts is well worthy of consideration in com- 
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mittee. Possibly it may be found feasible thus to relate the few 
masterpieces chosen for thorough study to those others, double in 
number, set for reading, without sacrifice of excellence, variety, or 
representative character. A Shakespeare play, a cluster of Milton 
lyrics, a handful of Addison essays or a Burke oration, a Haw- 
thorne romance or a Victorian novel, might, it would seem, be each 
associated with two or three illustrative texts in such manner as to 
unify the work of student, teacher, and examiner. 
Why not? 
Katharine Lee Bates. 


To your threefold question my answer would be: (1) Such 
study of related works is highly desirable; (2) it is feasible to only 
a limited extent in required English, if by that you mean the Eng- 
lish required for admission to college, being traversed by consid- 
erations equally weighty and more importynate; (3) all the best 
teachers of English do now give prominence to this principle, the 
degree of prominence varying according to circumstances, and an 
increasing number of properly trained teachers will do so in the 
future. In the notes to my recent edition of ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
Books I. and II. (Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn), I have given con- 
siderable material and suggestion for such comparative study, and 
in the Preface (p. viii) I have indicated some of the related books 
that might profitably be read in conjunction with ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Albert S. Cook. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


I REMEMBER as a boy reading, in a Richmond paper, during the 
war, this recipe of a substitute for coffee: Sweet potato, boiled, 
browned, and shredded. Put in the pot, and boil wth coffee. (The 
italics are mine.) 

I have been studying, for the last two or three years, the sugges- 
tions of various teachers, especially in editorial introductions to 
annotated texts, for enabling or producing a taste for the best liter- 
ature. I seem to find that they all more or less unequivocally call 
for coffee at the end. And it seems to me that even your own sug- 
gestions are not quite free from the assumption that the student has 
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already somewhat of the love for polite letters that right methods 
and processes of instruction should develop or arouse. I do not 
see how a student can be genuinely interested in a comparison of 
things which independently and severally have proved devoid of 
anything like interest to him. If he is fond of ‘In Memoriam,’ he 
will be fond also of the ‘ Adonais,’ and of ‘ Lycidas,’ when he shall 
come to know them; and he will be glad to make comparisons. 
But the students concerning whose instruction so much interest has 
been aroused, and such multiform advice given, are scarcely of this 
kind. 

I know of a wholly illiterate Irish woman who can solve trigono- 
metric problems of considerable difficulty. She discerns recondite 
mathematical truths intuitively, and if it were proposed to discuss 
certain principles common to plane and spherical trigonometry, 
would be greatly edified. But the educational world has concluded 
it best to set all minds, dullards and geniuses alike, at learning the 
multiplication table, and to withhold trigonometry till some twelve 
or fourteen years of elementary training are covered. Literature is 
a study not less complex and profound than mathematics, and the 
comprehension of its subtler truths and aspects not less difficult 
than trigonometry. Yet not only trigonometry, but even calculus 
and quaternions, are successfully taught to ordinary minds. Is there 
not herein some suggestion for teachers of literature ? 

Literature deals chiefly with the ideas of things that are not 
present to the reader. Literature cannot mean much to any reader 
who does not familiarly know the things whose ideas are principally 
used or treated. Literature, again, cannot have much meaning if 
the ideas of the things are not approximately as significant and 
vivid as if the things themselves were present to the eye. 

Words are commonly thought of as merely signs of ideas. They 
are equally signs of feelings, and often of both ideas and feelings 


together. 
Before words can be signs of zdeas, or mental pictures of things, 
they must be zames of the things themselves. “Telegraph,” “ tele- 


phone,” “ phonograph,” were first applied respectively to these in- 
struments when present and in sight, while the inventors explained 
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their construction and use. Afterwards, when everybody had come 
to know how they looked, and how they were used, the names were 
applied equally to the ideas of the things when absent. This we 
know because the instruments mentioned have been so lately named. 
We know thus that the same must in general have been true of 
words first used long before our time. 

Some words seem to be merely signs of ideas, involving or 
occasioning no effect upon the feelings, like chair, table, partition. 
Certain other words appear to be wholly signs of emotion, as hurrah, 


. ouch, fie. There is still another class of words that are signs of 


ideas, and likewise occasion some effect upon the sympathies, as 
Sawn, dove, toad, serpent, murder. 

Young minds are not apt to be acute as to the differences be- 
tween idea words and emotional words, in books. Sometimes even 
maturer readers fail to derive anything more than prosaic meanings 
from highly poetic terms. 

The first step in teaching literature is to induce responsiveness 
to the emotional elements and meanings of words. There is little 
danger of too much training in the literary elements. Opening the 
sensibilities to azsthetic appeal in the units of meaning will often 
of itself enable responsiveness and appreciation in the higher de- 
nominations of power. To make learners acute in music, two or 
three years’ practice in the most rudimentary exercises is universally 
exacted. In order to open the mind practicably to the significance 
of form, teachers of drawing confine their instruction to the simplest 
elements for a like period. My suggestion is that there should be 
exercises in the evaluation of terms. The scheme of inductive exer- 
cises used in our work here is not made up of anything more valu- 
able or permanent than the first exercises in drawing or music. 
The purpose is merely to awaken the sensibilities, and enable a 
more complete spiritual comprehension. The system is not the 
result of theorizing, but was built up point by point experimentally, 
after success beyond expectation or explanation had been reached. 
We have found nowhere, in college or high-school teaching, any 
case in which this inductive work has not awakened the higher 
responsiveness, — of the sort I have now so often referred to. 
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There are probably more than a hundred schools in our State 
that follow this line of work. You may be interested later to know 
what results the teachers get. Of course the movement will be of 
somewhat slow growth. When a man has got out into life,and has 
learned how to make change by rote, it is hard to induce him to go 
to school, learn the multiplication table, and ground his knowledge 
on the slow unfolding of principles. The vast majority of our 
teachers of literature have not learned the “ addition table” of their 


subject, as Dr. Corson says. 
L. A. Sherman. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





SIDNEY’S ‘ASTROPHEL AND STELLA,’ 


SHELLEY, in one of those happy lines that prove him not only 
a master-singer, but a master-thinker as well, magnificently char- 
acterizes Sidney as “ sublimely mild, a spirit without spot.” This 
is the extreme of praise, and for a moment we are tempted to 
resent it; but when we recollect that glorious Elizabethan figure, 
with its crowded, short life, its power of action, its power of love, 
its tender sympathy and high sense of honor, we are inclined to 
give unqualified assent to Shelley’s estimate. 

Each age of literature seems to have among its gifted poets 
one who is peculiarly stamped as a poetical individuality. If we 
consider the latter part of this century, Rossetti, with his ex- 
quisitely developed artistic temperament, his fine fancy, his 
unrestrained depth of feeling, and his overpowering passion for 
the beautiful, must strike all as being the poets’ poet of these 
latter days. So at the beginning of this century, when a choir of 
Nature-worshippers were flooding the world with incomparable 
lyrical poetry, one man stands out boldly from the rest as the 
poetic soul of the age; and that one, admirers— and those who 
cannot admire his strange, unearthly flights— must admit to be 
Shelley. With all his vagueness, with all his extravagance of 
imagery, and his wild efforts after impracticable reforms, he must 
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be looked up to as “that beautiful angel,” even if in the minds of 
some “ ineffectual.” 

Despite the fact that the Elizabethan age produced Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Jonson, Marlowe, and many other such names, 
Sidney, the soldier-poet, seems to stand apart as the one figure 
altogether poetic, in life and death, in utterance and in action. 
Shakespeare’s will, with the mention of his second-best bed, his 
law-suits, etc.; the unhappy ending of Spenser’s residence in 
Ireland, and his lamentable death ; Jonson’s coarse, strong nature; 
Marlowe’s excess of passion, with excessive recklessness of life, — 
detract from the entirety of their poetic characters. In Sidney 
we seem to have poetic equipoise: the soldier’s arm, the lover’s 
tongue, the courtier’s manners, the poet’s brain, work in perfect 
harmony, and no unpoetic shadow crosses the background on 
which this figure moves. He is the one creative genius to whom 
Ophelia’s words might be applied without reservation : — 

“ The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 


The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers.” 


Even the loss of Penelope Devereux detracts nothing from the 
poetic character of his life, for he never lost her love ; and the fine 
strength of the sonnets ‘Astrophel and Stella’ shows what joy 
that love was to his life,even though she could never be altogether 
his. A courtier he was in every sense of the word, and one who 
could at a tournament or a council draw forth the admiration of 
the fair ones or the applause of the wise. His soldierly renown 
needs only a passing mention; and although the giving of the 
glass of water to the thirsty soldier may be only legendary, it is 
well authenticated that his death-wound was received through 
going into the engagement at Ziitphen lightly armed, when he saw 
the Spanish leader so accoutred. 

Some of Sidney’s poems have been favorites with students of 
poetry up to the present time, and such lyrical gems as, — 


“ Ring out your belles, let mourning shewes be spread ; 
For Love is dead,” 
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and that heart-touching piece of lute-like rapture given in Pal- 
grave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ ‘‘ My true-love hath my heart, and I 
have his,” must ever be familiar to the most cursory student of 
English literature. But if lovers of poetry would only take the 
trouble to study Sidney’s work as a whole, they would discover 
many equally rich treats and get a grip of an individuality pos- 
sessed of a mild strength and an unspotted purity rarely equalled 
in literary temperaments. 

Of course it is not meant that his line has the purity of a 
Tennyson or a Wordsworth, but any coarse expressions that do 
appear are matters of the age, and are not due to any depravity in 
the writer's nature. The Elizabethans all called a spade a spade, 
and Sidney was no exception; but even expressions that would 
shock a modern ear are remarkably rare, and could be counted on 
one’s fingers. 

His best and most inspired work, ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ a col- 
lection of some one hundred and ten sonnets, with the addition of 
a dozen or so songs, is addressed to his one-time love, Penelope 
Devereux, now Lady Riche. These sonnets are autobiographical 
in their nature, giving fine expression to his passion, and affording 
the careful student a full insight into the many-sided character of 
their author. The key-note to the strength and beauty of this 
collection is given in the introductory poem. This poem is so in- 
describably simple and sweet that to give an adequate idea of its 
beauty the whole must be quoted : — 


“ Louing in truth, and faine in verse my loue to show, 
That she, deare Shee, might take som pleasure of my paine, — 
Pleasure might cause her reade, reading might make her know, 
Knowledge might pitie winne, and pitie grace obtaine, — 
I sought fit wordes to paint the blackest face of woe ; 
Studying inuentions fine, her wits to entertaine, 
Oft turning others’ leaues, to see if thence would flow 
Some fresh and fruitfull showers vpon my sun-burn’d brain. 
But words came halting forth, wanting Inuentions stay ; 
Inuention, Nature’s childe, fledde step-dame Studie’s blowes ; 
And others’ feete still seem’d but strangers in my way. 
Thus, great with childe to speak, and helplesse in my throwes, 
Biting my trewand pen, beating myselfe for spite ; 
Foole, said my Muse to me, looke in thy heart, and write.” 
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It is just because Sidney looks into his heart before writing 
that his music is so potent. Some might call these sonnets the 
affectation of love, but a close study of them should convince any 
unbiassed mind that his was a nature free from affectation, a nature 
that loved truth and honor before all things; that he was a true 
chivalric knight, ready to fight with pen or lance, and one who 
could truly say that he would have loved his “ Stella” less, loved 
he not honor more. His poetry is completely inspired by his love, 
and he seems quite unable to sound any chord that will not echo 
this note; but it is not affectation. Heis like the thrush that finds 
its song-strength in the love it bears its mate. He “sings but as 
the linnets sing ;” and even if he himself recognizes that his work 
pleases the age, it is not conceit in him, for, as he says, he is “ no 
pick-purse of another's wit,” and if what he speaks “doth flow in 
verse, and that his verse best wits doth please,” it is because “ his 
lips are sweet, inspired by Stella’s kiss.” Such is the tone of his 
work throughout; Stella gives keenness to his mind, strength to 
his arm, and he can do naught, sing naught,.unless her image is 
before him. 

In many ways Sidney is a child of his age. He is fond of 
pageant, of display, of extravagance in phrasing and diction, but 
at the same time he is superior to his contemporaries in this, that 
he gives expression, for the first time in our literature, to the 
truth that mere art without feeling is not poetry ; that the heart 
must sing and not the head; and while other poets were chained 
to the conceits of Lyly’s ‘Euphues,’ Sidney broke away from his 
influence almost altogether. He turns from the mannerisms and 
affectations of the poets of the age, seeing that 

“ These far-fet helps be such as do bewray 
A want of inward tuch.” 

He has, however, not altogether broken away from the classi- 
cal and Italian influences; and the first thirty-two poems of 
‘Astrophel and Stella’ have too many allusions to Parnassus, to 
Cupid, to Mars and Diana; and although he bids 


“ Dainty wits cry on the sisters Nine, 


And with strange similies enrich each line,” 
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and accuses others of singing 
“Poore Petrarch’s long-deceased woes 
With new-borne sighes and denisen’d * wit,” 


the age is so full of this sort of thing that he cannot entirely free 
himself. Historical allusion, mythology, and Italian conceits, 
references to the great world just opening up to the English 
sailor, are frequent on his page; but they are there as a matter 
of nature, and not, as in the other early Elizabethans, for the 
purpose of artistic effect. 

While the sonnets reflect the age to no small degree, it is not 
for this that they are peculiarly worthy of study, but for the 
revelation they give us of the mild, unspotted soul of the writer. 
In the first thirty-two sonnets, the knightly lover of Penelope 
Devereux is presented from the fanciful side of his nature. These 
sonnets, while strong and passionate, lack intensity, and there is, 
too, a certain lack of spontaneity that seems almost to give a tone 
of insincerity to them. He is deeply in love, but it is not alto- 
gether unmixed. He is likewise enamoured of the art of poesy, 
and these sonnets make the reader “ faint with too much sweet.” 
There is too much said about his inspiration; he so often tells us 
that it is ‘“ sweet Stella’s image,” ‘‘ Stella’s eyes and Stella’s hart,” 
that give him song-power, that we are inclined to doubt these 
assertions. And while he has been singing, Lord Riche has been 
acting, and has won the hand, if not the heart, of Miss Devereux. 
This loss seems to have awakened a new life in Sidney, and al- 
though his years are henceforward to have a sad, sombre coloring, 
his note is much stronger and more spontaneous than in his first 
efforts in her praise. The thirty-second sonnet to ‘ Morpheus’ is 
too detailed, too much of a catalogue, to be the outpouring of a 
passionate love. It is the voice of a man saying a fine thing as 
finély as he is able: — 


“ Vouchsafe, of all acquaintance, this to tell, 
Whence hast thou iuorie, rubies, pearle, and gold, 
To shew her skin, lips, teeth, and head sw well ? 
Foole! answers he; no Indes such treasures hold; 
But from thy heart, while my sire charmeth thee, 
Sweet Stella’s image I do steale to mee.” 





* Naturalized in English. 
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A very different note is struck in the thirty-third sonnet, so 
different that it hardly seems to be the work of the same poet, and 
is certainly the outcome of the revolution worked in his life by the 
removal of Penelope Devereux from his reach. There is in it a 
strength and intensity of sonnet-music only found in the sonnets 
of Shakespeare, Mrs. Browning, or Rossetti, and to it is«added the 
charm of the early Elizabethan naive straightforwardness : — 

“T might!— vnhappie word — O me, I might, 
And then would not, or could not, see my blisse ; 
Till now wrapt in a most infernall night, 


I finde how heau’nly day, wretch! I did misse. 
Hart, rent thyselfe, thou dost thyselfe but right ; 


And yet could not, by rysing morne fore-see 
How faire a day was neare: O punisht eyes, 
That I had bene more foolish, or more wise.” 


The boyish mantle of insincere flattery is torn rudely from his 
shoulders, and the entire man awakes. From this moment songs 
of passionate longing burst from his lips, and he seems to get but 
little balm for his wounded heart till he sees that, although he has 
not Stella, he has her love. “Alas!” he wails, “I found that shee 
with me did smart ;” but in the same breath he cries “ yet swam 
in joy, such love in her was seene.” 

Some may object that Sidney was married to another woman 
now, and should have given her his whole heart and life; but we 
cannot judge him. One thing that every reader must feel is, that 
the love pictured in the sonnets is pure and true, and that no 
stain rests upon the character of Lady Riche for having inspired 
such a strong passionate utterance. Sidney was at the age when 
it is hard for a poetic temperament to avoid expressing itself in 
extravagant language; and he was to learn as years rolled upon 
him that there was something more enduring than human love, a 
Divine Right in the universe in obeying whose voice man can 
alone fully realize himself. The closing sonnet of ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella’ is so much in advance of the early work in manner, 
thought, and grasp that it seems to give the mature Sidney, and 
is the voice of a man who has been in the depths, but is now 
upon the heights: — 
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“ Leaue me, O loue, which reachest but to dust; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 
Whateuer fades but fading pleasure brings, 
Draw in thy beames, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedomes be; 
Which breakes the clowdes, and opens forth the light, 
That doth both shine, and giue us sight to see. 
O take fast hold; let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which birth drawes out to death, 
And think how euill becometh him to slide, 
Who seeketh heau’n, and comes of heau’nly breath. 
Then farewell, world ; thy vttermost I see: 
Eternall Loue, maintaine thy life in me.” 


He has been “ desiring nought but how to kill Desire ;” and this 
sonnet shows that he has won the victory, and attained a fuller 
measure of sincerity than any other poet of his age. It is little 
to be wondered at that such a soul should have been beloved by 
all men, and that at his death England should have been given 
over to mourning. 

The sonnets, besides giving us Sidney’s moral development, 
indicate very fully the outer life and external character of the 
man. A very cursory reading of them will show the depth of his 
scholarship. His allusions to the Greek and Latin classics are 
always apt, and strike the reader as having been taken from the 
fountain-head, and not from some English translation. Again, his 
sonnet-skill and mastery of his own language show that he has 
not disdained to drink pleasurable draughts from Father Chaucer, 
and his own immediate predecessors and contemporaries, Surrey, 
Wyatt, Spenser, and others. While a scholar, he was evidently a 
faithful adherent of the doctrine “mens sana in corpore sano,” for 
the sonnets repeatedly show him to have been a master with the 
lance as well as with the pen. Sonnet forty-one refers to some 
particular occasion when he won a prize open, probably, to the 
whole nation. 

“ Hauing this day my horse, my hand, my launce 
Guided so well that I obtain’d the prize, 


Both by the iudgement of the English eyes 
And of some sent from that sweet enemy Fraunce.” 
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Sidney has probably had a greater influence on English verse 
than is generally attributed to him. Marlowe, Jonson, and Shake- 
speare all show traces of having sat at his feet. In Shakespeare 
we find so many similar turns of thought that, were it not for the 
vigor and dash he infuses into the borrowed material, we should 
be inclined to say he was guilty of plagiarism. Take that famous 
passage from ‘ Macbeth,’ — 

“ Methought I heard a voice cry ‘sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep,’ the innocent sleep, 


Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath,” etc., 


and compare it with the following lines from Sidney, — 


“Come, Sleepe! O Sleepe, the certaine knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balme of woe, 
The poore man’s wealth, the prisoner’s realease,” etc., 
and any candid critic must admit that not only the ideas, but the 
very rhythm have been borrowed by England’s greatest mind. 
Sidney, then, take him for all in all, is one of England’s most 
inspired poets. His work is powerful from a purely artistic point 
of view. He has a subtle use of antithesis, a striking power of 
anaphora, a fineness of alliteration, that have only been surpassed 
by some of the modern artist-poets. His work, too, has a pene- 
trative depth that is but rarely found in our modern poetry, bnt 
seems to have abounded in the vigorous Elizabethan age; and 
even when singing his lightest love-lays he has a seriousness of 
thought that shows him essentially a thinking-singer. There is, 
perhaps, a little too much of the personal note to please all readers ; 
but when we consider the age in which he lived and his own youth, 
we shall be prepared to pardon every extravagance, every conceit, 
and to arise from a close study of ‘ Astrophel and Stella’ witha 
feeling that we have been in contact with a grand personality, a 
true hero, and a whole-souled poet. 
T. G. Marquis. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMME: ‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.’ 


ACT I. 


Paper or General Discussion. — The Crossed Lovers. 

Hints : — Sum up the incidents and characters introduced in 
the first act and ascertain which are most important in influencing 
the rest of the story. It may be noticed that Theseus and Hip- 
polyta and their marriage festivities are personages and events 
which make up a decorative external sort of frame for the whole 
play, but that the centre of the action takes its start, primarily, 
from the conflict of Hermia’s love for Lysander with her father’s 
choice of Demetrius, and, secondarily, from the clash of Helena’s 
love for Demetrius with his suit for Hermia. Show how the brisk 
bit of dialogue between Hermia and Lysander (I. i. 132-155) im- 
plies the forthcoming plot. For example, it may be shown that 
“to be enthrall’d to love” (the first folio reading is Jove instead of 
/ow, which was an emendation of Theobald’s), and to have “ sym- 
pathy in choice” made as ‘momentary as a sound, swift as a 
shadow, short as any dream,” is to be the fate of all the lovers in 
the play, except Theseus and Hippolyta, and to constitute the 
substance of the action. Consider what relation the second scene 
has to the story. Is it more or less extraneous to the movement 
than the scene presenting the Duke and his bride? It is linked to 
the crossed lovers group, on the one side, by the part the chief of 
the “rude mechanicals,” Bottom, is to assume with Titania, although 
this does not appear in the first act, and Shakespeare’s intention 
to do something special with this character is only shadowed forth 

ere by its prominence. On the other side, it is linked to the ducal 
group still more superficially, merely by the rehearsal of a piece to 
be played at the wedding. It may be contrasted with the prepara- 
tion in ‘ Hamlet’ for a piece similarly played before the Court, but 
which had a vital connection with the action and the characters 
which is lacking here. Can there be said to be an artistic design, 
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however, though of a more external sort, in the contrast between 
the Court scene and the rehearsal scene, and the realistic off-set the 
latter scene supplies to the fairy fantasies that are to follow in the 
next acts? For instance, it may be shown that the merriment 
the clownish scene provides, balances the dignity of the ducal 
scene. His audience, having put a yoke upon the dramatist by 
requiring a clown, his genius is betokened here by his making it 
an artistic advantage, 

Points : — 1. “The ancient privilege of Athens,” sc, i. 41. 
What was the position of the father toward the family in Attica? 
2. “On Dian’s altar to protest,” i.g1. Did the service of Diana 
offer women a respite from masculine dictation? Compare the 
myth of Iphigenia’s salvation by Diana. 3. ‘“ To that place the 
sharp Athenian law cannot pursue,” i, 162. What Grecian states 
had laws more lenient to women? 4. What traces can be found in 
history or legend of the victory of Theseus over the Amazons, and 
the rise of a new civic order on the ruins of a matriarchate? 
5. The story of Pyramus and Thisbe (see Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of 
Good Women’ for an early English use of the story), 6. Expla- 
nation of allusions to Phoebe, Cupid, Ercles (Hercules), etc. 

Topic for Debate. — 1s Hermia, whose determination not to be 
forced to marry starts the plot, the best-drawn character in the 
first act? 


ACT II. 
Paper. — The Fairies’ Quarrel. 
Hints : — Show how in this act a new agency of a fairies’ quar- 


rel is devised and set forth. Point out how this is made to crys- 
tallize in Oberon’s scheme for revenge on Titania, and also how, 
in the course of disentangling their own love-snarl, it is made to 
develop the conflict between the crossed lovers. This, it may be 
emphasized, is the second step in the movement, as Hermia’s and 
Helena’s love was the first, and these two main factors of the 
action are taken up together in this act. Are the other two 
groups which were introduced in the first act, the Duke’s party and 
Bottom’s set, interwoven with the new fairy group in any way in 
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this act? See if the new fairy element now shows any disposition 
in the person of Oberon to smooth out the difficulties of the mor- 
tals. Oberon’s intentions, however, were one thing, and his deeds 
another. Through Puck as his instrument, his jealousy at once 
begins to make matters worse instead of better for the lovers. 
Notice the delicate appropriateness of Oberon’s two means of 
influence, namely, Puck and “ Love-in-Idleness,” on the develop- 
ment of a plot which is to enact the ‘“ momentariness” of ‘ sym- 
pathy in choice.” The cross-purpose, fostered by Puck’s mistake, 
seems to provide the comparatively grosser sort of merriment for 
this act which Bottom and his friends supplied for the first; and 
the dainty humor and sprightly novelty attending the introduction 
of the fairies on the scene, the description of their quarrel, and 
the foreshadowing of the influence they are to have on the next 
stages of the story, may be shown to occupy the chief place in the 
plot at this period; the crossed lovers, who predominated in the 
first act, now falling into a relatively subordinate position. 
Points: —1. Robin Goodfellow and the traditions about him. 
2. Fairies and changelings. 3. The stories of Theseus’ loves. 
4. Explanation of allusions to nine men’s morris, old Hiems, etc. 
5. Account of theories as to meaning of references to “the impe- 
‘rial votaress,” “a little western flower,” “a mermaid on a dolphin’s 
back,” etc. Warburton says the mermaid was meant for Mary 
Queen of Scots. N.H. Halpin thinks that by Cynthia is meant 
Queen Elizabeth; by 7Ze//us, Lady Douglas ; by the little western 
flower, Lettice, wife of Walter, Earl of Essex, while Cupid is 
Leicester. (See Furness’ ‘Variorum Midsummer Night’s Dream’ for 
particulars.) 6. Explain use of /od, i. 16; queen, 36; wode, 192. 
7. ‘“ The stars shot madly from their spheres,” i. 153. Look up Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy for explanation of the idea. Compare III. 
hi. 61, V. ii. 84; also ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ IV. xv. 10; ‘As You 
Like It,’ II. vii. 6; ‘ Twelfth Night, III. i. 121; ‘ Pericles,’ V.i. 231; 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ V. i. 60. 8. What is Love-in-idleness ? 
Compare ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ I. i. 156. 9. What are Cankers 
in the musk rosebuds? II. ii. 3. Compare ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 
656; Sonnets, xxxv. 4, Ixx. 7, xcv. 2; ‘ Tempest,’ I. ii. 415 ; ‘ Ham- 
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let,’ I. iii. 39. What other unfamiliar meaning has “canker” in 
Shakespeare? See ‘Much Ado,’ I. iii. 28; ‘I Henry IV.,’ I. iii. 
76; Sonnets, liv. 5. 

Topics for Debate : —I1s it probable that the various passages 
in this act said to allude to current incidents were so intended? 
In that case what effect do they have on the beauty of a play set 
in Athens? 


ACT III. 


Paper. — Cross-effects of Oberon’s spell. 

Hints: — Analyze the scenes constituting this act. Observe 
that sc. i. takes up Bottom and his fellows, the group not as yet 
brought into relation with the fairy group, and initiates them in 
the magic of fairy land by means of the new but appropriate head 
Puck bestows upon Bottom. Why is Bottom picked out for this 
favor? The “ ass-head” as a symbolic piece of stage furniture. 
Show how this transformation makes the mismating of Titania 
with Bottom more gross and obvious to the audience; also how 
this is the next direct effect of Oberon’s revenge. Notice that 
sc. il. takes up the cross-effect already worked upon Lysander by 
Puck's mistake, instead of on Demetrius, as Oberon intended, and 
sets forth its further effects upon Helena and Hermia. The dia- 
logues between the two pairs of overs now overheard by Oberon, 
makes the error clear, and so enables him to take the first step in 
clearing up the tangle. Meantime, the poet and his audience agree 
with Puck that they are so far “ glad it so did sort, as this their 
jangling” is esteemed “ a sport.” 

Points: —1. Explain “It shall be written in eight and six,” 
III. i. 25. 2. The custom in Shakespeare’s day as to the women’s 
parts. Would it have been as amusing to the audience then as it 
would be to us when Quince says, “ Robert Starveling, you play 
Thisbe’s mother”? 3. Pyramus and Thisbe. This may have been 
derived from Ovid, or from Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ 
or C. Robinson’s ‘ Handful of Pleasant Delights.’ (1504.) 4. Ex- 
plain “‘ Two of the first like coats in heraldry,” ii. 213. 5. Describe 
the personal appearance of the heroines from the references made. 
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Topics for Debate : —Is Puck or Bottom the presiding genius of 
this act? 

Does the jangling between the two women belittle them as 
heroines, and is it, therefore, a blot upon the beauty of the play ? 


ACT IV. 


Paper.— Harmonizing Effects of Oberon’s Spell. 

Hints ; — Trace throughout this act the smoothing-out pro- 
cess. Why does Oberon himself release Titania while Puck is 
made to minister to the other victims of the charm? Is Oberon’s 
explanation of the Fairy Queen’s sudden change of heart about the 
changeling quite satisfactory, or does it simply appear so by a sort 
of artistic sleight-of-hand characteristic of Shakespeare in small 
touches at the close of a plot? Show how poetically suitable as 
a stage effect the entry of Theseus and his huntsmen is, — shedding 
the first rays of morning on the night-enchanted lovers. Why 
is Bottom made to waken last? Perhaps because he helps to de- 
note the prose of broad daylight. Show what relation scene ii. has 
to the completion of the smoothing-out process. 

Points; — 1. “I was with Hercules and Cadmus once,” IV. i. 
117. What relation had Hippolyta to these Greek heroes? 
2. Account of May-day rites. 3. Traditions of St. Valentine. 
4. Rites of Midsummer Eve. 

Topics for Debate : —Why is the choice of Hermia’s father for 
her no longer supported by the Duke? Does this imply a criti- 
cism on the inconsistency of allowing men their choice, and their 
brides none, with which Shakespeare was in sympathy, or is this 
only apparent to some modern minds ? 


ACT V. 


Paper. — The Threefold Mask. 

Hints : — If the central action of the play be considered as vir- 
tually concluded with the fourth act, what office is performed by 
the fifth act? Notice that in it the three groups of characters con- 
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stituting the play —the Court group with the lovers; the “ rude 
mechanicals” and their “ tedious brief scene; ” and the fairy train 
— are in this act all brought upon the stage, the whole spectacle 
being set in the palace at Athens, in celebration of the wedding fes- 
tivities of the Ducal Pair, which, as before noticed, is used as a 
sort of decorative frame for the play as a whole. Examine the 
working-out of the unified presentation of the personages. How 
are we to account for the silence of the women who were made 
to do so much towards the institution of the action? Show the 
poetic reasons for the entrance of Puck and the fairies last of all, 
and when the stage is empty. 

Points : — 1. Explanation of all mythical allusions. 2. Account 
of theories as to meaning of “ The thrice three muses,” etc., V. i. 
52. 3. What isa “ Bergomask dance”? 4. The Date and Oc- 
casion of the play: This play appears in Meres’s list of 1598 and 
in the Quartos of 1600. Titania’s description of the unseasonable 
weather (II. i. 88) may refer to the year 1594. Note that Chaucer 
in the‘ Knight’s Tale’ speaks of the tempest at Hippolyta’s home- 
coming. Many critics have believed that the play was written on 
the occasion of some marriage in high life, but they do not agree 
as to whose it was. (See Dr. Rolfe’s ‘Questions and Notes on 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ PoET-LoreE, April, May, and June, 
1889. ) 

Topics for Debate : —1s Theseus or Hippolyta the wiser critic 
of the “story of the night; ” and which of them is the wiser 
critic of the play of Pyramus and Thisbe ? 


SOURCES. 


Paper. — Where Shakespeare found Suggestions for his 
Mortals. 

Hints : —In Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Theseus ’ will be found passages 
which furnished Shakespeare with some points for his drama. 
Chaucer’s ‘ Knight’s Tale’ is also said to have given him material. 
Examine for yourself, and state what indebtedness you find in both 
these sources. InJI. i. 18, Theseus says to Hippolyta, ‘‘ 1 woo’d thee 
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with my sword.” Compare this with the account given in Chaucer. 
According to another version of the story Hercules gave Hip- 
polyta to his kinsman Theseus in marriage. Compare ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen’ and the ‘Knight’s Tale’ with Shakespeare’s 
‘ Dream,’ 

Paper.— Where Shakespeare got Suggestions for his Fairies. 

Hints :— The models in literature from which Shakespeare 
drew may have been ‘ Huon of Bordeaux,’ where he got nothing, 
however, but the name Oberon. The name Titania may have 
been derived from Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses.’ The Fairy Queen in 
Shakespeare’s day usually went by the name of Queen Mab. 
Puck’s characteristics seem to have been derived from the little 
tract of ‘ Robin Goodfellow, His Mad Pranks and Merry Jests.’ 
Rolfe, in the notes to his edition of the play, says that White 
argues that this was probably written after ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ Ward thinks that the entire machinery of Oberon and 
his court may have been derived from Greene’s ‘ Scottish History 
of James IV.,’ and that Titania may have been suggested by 
Chaucer’s ‘ Wife of Bath’s Tale.’ He probably owed his fairies in 
great measure to tradition or folk-lore. The folk-lore of England 
was originally made up of Teutonic elements, which have been 
modified, by Danish and Norman invasions, by remnants of old 
Keltic belief and by the introduction of Christianity, which last 
degraded the good fairies into mischievous elves. (See Hazlitt, 
‘Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare,’ Halliwell’s ‘ Illustrations of the 
Fairy Mythology of Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ also PoET-LORE, 
April, 1891, ‘ Fairy-lore in Midsummer Night’s Dream.’) 

Paper. — Solar Origin of the Fairies. 

Hints : — According to some authorities the Teutonic Mythol- 
ogy was of cosmic origin. In the fairies may be seen many 
Teflections of cosmic characteristics. Oberon and Titania are 
fairies of the night, and the old battle between light and darkness 
shows itself in the mad pranks which they play on unsuspecting 
mortals. But as the daylight comes they are obliged to flee. 
Puck reflects the characteristics of a wind god. (See Cox, ‘ Myths 
of the Aryan Nations ;’ also Korner, ‘ Solar Myths in Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream,’ PoET-LoreE, Jan., 1891). Compare his character 
with tha: of Hermes in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (Shelley’s 
Translaticn). 


SYMPOSIUM OF OPINION ON THE CHARACTERS. 


I. THE LOVERS. 


Topics for Debate: — 1. Hermia and Helena are hardly worth 
considering, but if anything Helena is to be preferred to Hermia 
because she is so humble, and shows no sign of jealousy of Hermia. 
2. If Hermia had been more dignified when she found that both 
the lovers had turned their attention to Helena, she would better 
have carried out the promise of her character in the first act when 
she declared she would rather die than wed the man chosen by her 
father. 


2. HIPPOLYTA AND THESEUS. 


Topics for Debate: —1, The only indication we have of the 
character of Hippolyta is in the last act, where she is so bored by 
the play of ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe.’ Does this show stupidity on 
her part or exceptional development? 2. Do you agree with 
Dowden that there is no figure in the early drama of Shakespeare 
so magnificent as Theseus? His insistence in Act I. that Hermia 
should obey her father against her own inclinations is certainly 
not very praiseworthy, but might be excused on the score of the 
times in which he lived. 3. His complaisance toward Quince 
and his companions has been considered an indication that he 
was a most perfect gentleman; does he not rather conceitedly 
patronize them ? 


3. THE FAIRIES, 


Topics for Debate: —1. Have the Fairies any idea of morality ? 
2. Oberon was perfectly justified in wishing to get the changeling 
from his wife, and shows himself worthy of becoming a mortal for 
insisting on his rights as a husband. 3. Titania is the most de- 
veloped woman character in the play, because she insists on her 
individual right to the changeling. 4. Is Puck a more developed 
fairy than Ariel in ‘The Tempest’ ? 
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4. THE PLAYERS. 


Topics for Debate:—1. Is Shakespeare making fun of the 
stupidity of Quince and his companions, or is he gently satirizing 
the stage and the exaggerated style of writing for the stage which 
prevailed at this time? 2. If the last is true, is not Shakespeare 
in the last act making fun of the audience, as well as of the play- 
ers, who with a superior air pass judgment upon the play and 
indulge in very lame wit, while the real meaning of it quite escapes 
them. 


SYMPOSIUM OF OPINION ON FAVORITE PASSAGES. 


Every member of the class or club should bring in a short 
paper giving his favorite passage in the play and why he likes it, 
including his criticism of the metre, of the metaphors and similes, 
and the thought contained. 

Topics for Debate:—1. Which characters in the play are 
original with Shakespeare? 2. What is to be thought of Shake- 
speare for bringing together in one play Greek mythology, English 
folk-lore, and English workmen of his own age? 3. That this 
play is charming cannot be disputed. Is its chief charm its 
humor, its fancy, its dramatic construction, or subtle developments 


of character ? 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMME: A GROUP OF ART POEMS, — ‘ OLD 
PICTURES IN FLORENCE, ‘FRA LIPPO LIPPI,’ ‘ANDREA DEL SARTO.’ 


I. Paper (or General Discussion).— The Subject-matter of the 
Poems. 

Hints :— Where is the speaker? What the hour and scene? 
Giotto’s tower is said to more than startle him by its beauty. 
Why? Perhaps because it suggests to him vivid thoughts con- 
cerning art and artists, out of which grow conceptions of the place 
the Campanile holds in the development of art; or else because it 
suddenly reminds him, as he playfully pretends, of a special claim 
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he has on the recognition of artist-ghosts, which it stings him to 
the heart to feel that they have disregarded. This special claim 
seems to be that he is guiltless of the carelessness which the world 
in general shows to the tentative work of all artists and all stages 
of art. All exponents and schools of art are to him related parts 
of the general scheme of man’s growth. What then makes the 
discontent of the less successful artist (stanza x.), and how would 
the speaker show the progress in art? What does he consider 
to have been the spiritual effect of Greek art upon man, and 
how does he show its lesson? What period of growth followed 
next, and how was its art characterized? The aim of its pioneer 
artists is conceived to be more important in its influence than in 
its immediate accomplishment, and therefore the speaker wishes 
all to honor the pioneers who dared so much before they did it 
well. Illustrations from metaphysical and Christian speculation 
are adduced in favor of his feeling that the first step in a new 
stage of progress is what counts. (xxi. and xxii.) What is his 
own preference as to both life and art? But his favorites, to whom 
he has not failed in giving honor, are the ungrateful train whose 
iorgetfulness he most resents. What is the occurrence that calls 
out his complaint? And how does he console himself? What 
does he imagine as to the future, and the art work that shall pre- 
vail then? Does he consider monarchy or a free state the best 
soij for art? Foreseeing greater glory for Florence and Italy when 
they are freed, his lack-luck in not finding the tablet is appeased 
by the very thought. What famous Greek sculptors are referred 
to in stanza xiii. ? 

What do you gather from the talk of Lippo at the beginning of 
the poem of the scene which is being enacted? What is Lippo? 
What is he doing? What time is it?. And what has happened 
to him? Notice how Lippo’s artistic tendencies immediately 
assert themselves. Give Lippo’s account of the way he happened 
to get himself into mischief, and also of his childhood, and how he 
came to be made a monk. What is the style of his painting as 
gathered from his own description of the way in which he was 
received by the monks, the Prior, and the “ Learned,” and from 
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his reply to their criticism? In spite of his revolt against the .ife 
of the convent, echoes from his past training haunt him. State 
his feeling as to the beauty of the external world, and his disgust 
at the objections of the Prior to pictures which are too true to 
nature. What does he promise his capturers he will do if they 
will not report him ? 

Who is the speaker in ‘Andrea del Sarto,’ and what is the 
scene represented? What indications of the wife’s character do 
we get in the first forty lines? How does Sarto contrast his own 
art with that of other artists? Is he justified in blaming his wife 
for his failure to attain to the highest? Does he recognize his 
own weakness at all? Contrast the glimpses he gives of his past 
with what is known of the facts of his life. What sins does he 
fall into for the love of his wife? Notice that her character is 
fully revealed by the end of the poem, but that Andrea’s character 
is also as plainly portrayed. 

II. Paper.— The Poems as Studies of Character and of Char- 
acteristics of Art. 

Hints :— In these three poems various phases of art-expres: 
sion are represented. In ‘Old Pictures in Florence’ idealism it 
art is presented and in twofold guise; that is to say, in Greek and 
in Gothic art, the first as portraying the physically ideal, the sec- 
ond, the spiritually ideal; in ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ realism is fre- 
sented, in ‘Andrea del Sarto’ formalism, and in the two latter 
poems also, these phases of art are presented dramatically, by 
means of personages, and somewhat of a story, whereas in the 
first poem we have neither an artist nor any special incidents set 
before us. Is the speaker Browning, or can the poem be said to 
have any peculiarly autobiographic interest ? Browning possessed 
the pictures describedin stanzas xxvii. and xxviii. Has it any in- 
terest as a character study? What is its main interest ? 

Along with the vein of serious thought runs also a humorous 
and more personal interest, which may be said to take the place in 
this poem of the character study incident to the others. This ia- 
terest is so slight that it is almost a joke itself. It consists in a 
half-bantering rallying of Giotto as if that dead artist were an 
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intimate of the speaker with whom there was a good and familiar 
understanding on art matters, and a mutual scorn of small critics 
and the definitions of pedantic art-criticism. Trace out all the 
implications of the theory of art-evolution, which is exemplified in 
this poem, and show how it supplies the basis for the utmost catho- 
licity in the appreciation of all epochs in art, even of immature 
periods in art, and of all kinds of artists. Point out how the banter- 
ing and the philosophic vein are made to unite about Giotto and 
his bell-tower again at the close as at the beginning of the poem, 
in the prophecy as to the future of art to which his catholic taste 
and democratic theory of art led him. Why is it to be supposed 
that monarchial conditions will not suit the development of art as 
well as republican conditions? Would a contrast of fertile and 
sterile eras bear out the theory that “ pure art’s birth is still the 
republic’s” ? Orif nothing short of the occurrence of such con- 
ditions would absolutely prove the theory, would the comparatively 
imperfect conditions under which artists have worked hitherto 
warrant the belief that a freer and more democratic state would 
be the occasion of a greater glory in art? What is the trend of 
development in this respect? 

Is it likely that the prevalence of a more catholic system of 
criticism, yielding due place to all artists, would favor greater 
attainment in art? 

In ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ we have presented a perfect picture of 
the man Lippo and at the same time a defence of realism in art 
which is capable of general application. Lippo we discover to be 
an adorer of the physically beautiful and decidedly loose in his 
morals according to conventional ideas. Yet should you say he 
was abad man? He is rather a revolter against the asceticism of 
the early Church, and naturally he goes too far the other way, still 
his theories of realism are in advance of his practices in life. Are 
not his arguments in favor of the beauty of nature and flesh con- 
vincing ? State what they are. Notice that while he emphasizes 
external beauty, he by no means ignores soul. Although he says 
“if you get simple beauty and nought else you get about the best 
thing God invents,” in the same breath he says he never saw 
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beauty with no soul at all. Do you feel that he is right when he 
says “we love first when we see them painted things,” we have 
passed perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see? Did Browning 
have many facts to draw on in creating the character of Lippo, 
and did he soften or exaggerate his qualities? Is Lippo’s account 
of his manner of art a good criticism on his work, as it is regarded 
by art critics? 

In ‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ there is the same combination of charac- 
ter-painting and art-criticism. Mrs. Browning’s cousin, John 
Kenyon, asked Browning to get him a copy of the picture de- 
scribed. Not being able to find one, Browning painted the picture 
and the artist in this poem, and sent it to Mr. Kenyon. Andrea is 
scarcely justified in blaming his wife for his failures in life, for the 
fault was with him in pouring his affection upon so shallow and 
soulless a woman. Could any amount of love on his part justify 
his stealing in order to gratify Lucrezia’s whims or his looking 
over her flirtations with other men? Yet even in anew Jerusalem 
he cannot imagine himself painting without his passion for 
Lucrezia, and this he feels will drag him down, and he will always 
be surpassed by Leonardo, Rafael, and Agnolo, who have no wives. 
On the other hand, is not his love for Lucrezia the finest point 
in his character, its constancy, its effacement of self even to the 
point of sinning for her sake? The question is whether this is 
strength of love or weakness of character. Is there anything 
to be said of Lucrezia except that she is utterly detestable? 
What are the qualities of Andrea Del Sarto’s paintings? (See 
Port-LorE, March, 1892, ‘A Painter’s Poem,’ also any history 
of art.) 

Does he give correct impressions of his own work? Are his crit- 
icisms of the other artists and his comparisons of his own work 
with theirs good? In the case both of Lippo and Andrea has 
Browning conceived their personalities partly from the character 
of their paintings ? 

Topic for Debate. — Are these poems inconsistent with each 
other, or do they all work in together as representative of phases 
of evolution in art? 
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III. Paper.—The Poet’s Workmanship as shown in these 
Poems. 

Hints:— Does the apparently careless cleverness of the 
rhymes and the familiar, personal, almost chatting tone of ‘ Old 
Pictures’ cheapen the dignity of its philosophy, or does it accord 
with the poet’s conception of the poem as a whole and add to its 
originality and effectiveness ? 

How many accents are there to the line? and what is the 
rhyme-scheme of ‘ Old Pictures’? Are there any departures from 
the alternately rhyming lines of the opening stanzas, or any irreg- 
ularities in the accents? Are there any rhymes you consider 
faulty or extravagant? If there are such to you, when taken sepa- 
rately, can you, upon study of the context and the air of the whole, 
show that they fall in well in their places as related to the rest of 
the poem? What are the allusions? Are they all drawn from 
art? Figures in the poem? Examine the appropriateness of each 
to the design of the poem and to the sense, in its place, and ex- 
plain the allusions. (For explanations see Notes to Edition of 
Browning by the Editors, p. 339.) 

| Notice that the difference in management of subject-matter 
between ‘Old Pictures’ and the other two poems is matched by a 
corresponding difference in workmanship. Although a colloquial 
air is given the first poem by its easy pace and rhymes, ‘ Fra 
Lippo’ is decidedly more representative of easy talking, as it 
should be to convey its sense of dramatic dialogue and incident. 
How is this effect secured? Notice that it is in blank verse, not 
rhyme, and that its blank verse is facile, not stately. How does 
‘Andrea del Sarto’ differ? Is it more like ‘Old Pictures’ or 
‘Fra Lippo’ as to its style of verse? Is it like ‘Old Pictures’ in 
tone? How does it differ from both? How is the quieter style 
of Andrea effected? Is it suited to the subject-matter? Exam- 
ine and explain the allusions and the appropriateness of the figures. 
(See edition already mentioned, p. 472.) 

Observe the difference in the atmosphere of ‘ Lippo’ and 
‘Andrea.’ Lippo, sort of devil-may-care, breaking out every now 
and then into an Italian love-song. Notice that the color-tone of 
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the poem of ‘Andrea’ is like a picture by that artist. Can you 
say that ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ has the brighter, more garish coloring 
of one of his pictures? 
Topic for Debate. — Do these three poems deserve the condem- 
nation vulgarly given Browning’s work as deficient in poetic craft? 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


QUESTIONS ON TENNYSON’S ‘ IDYLLS OF THE KING.’ 


How were the ‘Idylls’ written, all at once or at different times? 
What old English poet wrote his greatest work in the same way ? 
What was Guinevere’s father’s name? What was Arthur's father’s 
name? What is Arthur called in another of Tennyson’s poems? 
To whom is the epithet “ Bold” continually applied ? Who is usu- 
ally called ‘‘ Meek” and “ Pure”? Sketch Arthur’s career in your 
own words briefly. What does Spenser call Arthur’s sword in the 
‘Faery Queen’? How many scriptural allusions in the ‘Idylls’? 
Quote them. What is “the chair of Idris” mentioned in ‘ Geraint 
and Enid,’ line 543? Why did Enid have no mirror? (line 739.) 
Where does Tennyson mention himself, and how? What is Ten- 
nyson’s opinion of blushing as a sign of guilt? What was the 
color of Enid’s eyes? Select an appropriate motto for Shake- 
speare’s ‘Othello’ from the ‘ Idylls.’ “Diamond me no diamonds.” 
Quote similar expressions from two of Shakespeare’s plays and 
from ‘Ivanhoe. Which is “ the oldest tongue of all the world” ? 
‘Coming of Arthur,’ 268. Yewtree —‘ Holy Grail,’ 12-20. What 
stanza of another of Tennyson’s poems does this explain? What 
peculiar expression is used several times for the rising of the sun? 
What constellation is described in ‘ Merlin and Vivian’? (359-61.) 
What one is meant by “The seven clear stars of Arthur’s table 
round”? ‘Holy Grail,’ 684. What does Scott call the same one? 
“The gloom that follows on the turning of the world.” ‘ Pelleas 
and Ettarre,’ 528. Where else does Tennyson speak of the east- 
ward motion of the earth making night, instead of the westward 
motion of the sun? “ Deafer than the blue-eyed cat.” ‘Holy 
Grail, 865. What is the meaning of this expression? Who had 
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violet eyes? - Collect the bits describing Modred and see if they 
consistently show his character. What was Enid’s mother’s 
opinion about new clothes? “And showed themselves against 
the sky and sank.” ‘Geraint and Enid,’ 240. Where does Tenny- 
son speak of a chapel sinking? Geraint said, ‘“‘I never ate with 
angrier appetite,” 233. George Herbert wrote “ Sweet rose whose 
hue angry and brave,” —does angry mean the same in these two 
passages? What does the poet call the rain? Quote some bird 
passages. What is meant by weeding the white horse? With 
which one of Shakespeare’s heroines can Elaine be compared, and 
how? “To loyal hearts the value of all gifts must vary as the 
giver.” ‘Elaine.’ Quote like sentiment from Shakespeare. Whose 
heart was won by a voice (speaking not singing)? What unusual 
epithet is applied to Christ in two places? How many times does 
“rapt” occur? Quote passages from Milton and Shakespeare 
with this word and explain the meaning. “A sound is in his 
ears.’ Whence this quotation? What two nursery stories men- 
tioned? “ He passes and is healed and cannot die.” ‘Gareth and 
Lynette,’ 492. Is there a legend of this kind about other heroes? 
« And there that day when the great light of heaven burned at his 
lowest in the rolling year.” ‘ Passing of Arthur, 66. What day? 
“The old order changeth,” etc. ‘Passing of Arthur.’ Quote a 
companion for this from another of Tennyson’s poems. Give 
meaning of “Samite;” “the long glories of the winter moon; ” 
“drops of onset;” “the tingling stars;” “curiously ;” ‘ Last 
Tournament, line 60; “ivytods;” Addition ; ‘Balin and Balan,’ 
‘Last Tournament, line 50; “‘stoat ;” “ haling ;” “ knave;” “ char- 
lock ;” “spate ;” ‘“‘manchet;” “ trencher;” “practise.” What 
would you judge was the proper pronunciation of Enid by com- 
paring line four of ‘Geraint and Enid,’ in the old and new editions? 
M. R. Bingey. 


YarRMouTH, N. S. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE SONNET. 


Every student of sonnet literature, who has thought it worth 
while to publish the results of his researches, has broached some 
75 
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critical theory concerning the structure of the sonnet, necessarily 
tinged with his individual predilections. What has been set down 
as law by one has been set aside as a superfluity by another ; 
the older Italian writers of the verse have been quoted as high 
authorities, or regarded as mere experimenters, as the occasion of 
argument has required ; the cause of the structural peculiarities 
has been variously assigned, and the differences of structure have 
been fancifully named ; in short, except that the sonnet has four- 
teen lines arranged in many different orders, the critics have dis- 
agreed. The honor of having built this vehicle of thought and set 
it in motion around the world of poetry belongs, so far as is known 
at present, to Piero delle Vigne, the chancellor of Frederick II. of 
Sicily, whose attempt may be fairly dated about 1220, and reads 


as follows: — 
“Pero ch’ Amore non si pud vedere, 


E non si tratta corporalamente, 
Quanti ne son di si folle sapere 

Che credono che Amore sia niente! 
Ma poiché Amore si face sentere 

Dentro del Cuor signioreggiar la Gente 
Molto maggiore Pregio de’ avere 

Che s’ el vedesse visibilimente. 


“ Per la virtute della Calamita 
Come lo Ferro altra no si vede 
Ma si Ja tira signiorvolemente 
E questa cosa a credere m’ invita 
Che é Amore ; e dammi grande fede 
Che tuttor fia creduto fra le Gente.” 

If any value attaches to the antiquity of its form, and we shall 
endeavor to show that it has great value, the arrangement of 
rhymes must be noted,—a@a.b.a.6.a.6.a.b.c.d.¢.c.d.e 
This form will be referred to as the first, or Pierian structure. It 
establishes a sonnet properly divided into an octave and a sestet ; 
but, contrary to the later and best approved forms, the octave does 
not consist of two quatrains; being simply an alternate arrange- 
ment of two recurring rhymes, or as Boileau has put it: ‘‘ La rime 
avec deux sons frappe huit fois Toreille.”:—a.b.a.b.a.b.a.b. 

The sestet is, however, carefully divided into two tercets, with 
corresponding rhymes on three words, —c.d.e.c.d.e. 
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The next sonnet-writer of importance is Guittone d’ Arezzo, to 
whom the date 1250 may be assigned. Fra Guittone belonged to 
the religious and military order known as Cavalieri Gaudenti, but 
found time to compose some two hundred and seventeen sonnets. 
As Guittone is always cited by critics as the first writer of a 
properly arranged sonnet, it is interesting to remark that of the 
large number he wrote, only eight are composed on the best criti- 
cally approved method— the other two hundred and nine having 
octaves of alternate rhymes on two words — similar to the Pierian. 
However, in the minor series, a noticeable alteration of structure 
was made, or rather a new arrangement was invented. The whole 
formulaisa.bd.b.a.a.6.6.a.¢.d.c¢.d.c.d. 

The following is a specimen of Guittone’s new form : — 


“ Gia mille volte quando Amor m’ hai stretto 
Io son corso per darmi ultima morte ; 
Non possendo restare al aspro e forte 

Empio Dolor ch’ io sento dentro al petto. 
Voi veder lo potete, qual dispetto 
Ha lo mio Cor, e quanto 4 crudel sorte 
Ratto, son corso gia, sino alle parte 
Dell’ aspra Morte, per cercar diletto. 


“Ma quando io son per gire dall’ altra Vita 
Vostra immensa Pieta me tiene, e dice 
‘Non affrettar |’ immatura partita : 
La verde Eta, tua Fedelta, il disdice ;’ 
E a restar di qua mi prega e invita; 
Si ch’ io spera col Tempo esser felice.” 


This agrees only with the Pierian form in the number of 
its lines and the division into octave and sestet. The number 
of lines is mentioned, because Fra Guittone wrote two sonnets of 
sixteen lines in length. The octave, however, is carefully divided 
into two quatrains— just as Piero delle Vigne’s sestet was split 
into two tercets ; but, strange to say, the sestet of Guittone par- 
takes of the continuous character of the Pierian octave, and is 
composed of alternate rhymes instead of two distinct tercets. The 
construction of octave and sestet is exactly reversed in each in- 
stance. It is also noticeable that the quatrains of Guittone are 
composed in closed rhyme, @.4.b.a.a.6.6.a., instead of 
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open rhyme,a.d.a.b.a.b.a.b., which definitely separates 
them. This form is usually known as a Petrarchan structure, be- 
cause Petrarch wrote some one hundred and seven out of his three 
hundred and seventeen sonnets therein; but as this excludes the 
first-known composer from just notice, and as Petrarch wrote one 
hundred and sixteen sonnets in another distinct form, it will be 
more proper to follow Mr. S. Waddington’s example, and call this 
second form the “ Guittonian.” 

Now we have two distinct forms of sonnet which may be 
analyzed thus : — 

I. PIERIAN. 


Sestet. 
(In two tercets.) 
\j¢. @.@.|¢. @. & 


Octave. 


O-<8-O0.8.6@.828.s 





II. GUITTONIAN. 
Sestet. 


ee a ay Pw oe” 2 


Octave. 
(In two quatrains.) 
GiFi Oe Os Bi O sb. 








Petrarch has written only four in the first, as against one hun- 
dred and seven in the second form. He had a predilection for the 
vima chiusa. Dante wrote five in the Pierian and eight in the 
Guittonian. Michael Angelo wrote one in the Pierian and eight 
in the Guittonian ; and in other old Italian writers the same pref- 
erence existed for the Guittonian form. Between Piero delle 
Vigne and Petrarch, many sonnet-writers composed on many form- 
ulz, which differed from either of the two early types. Of these 
the following may be noticed : — 


1. |@|b|b|al\ald\d\al\cldljeldjcle 
% [ald dlelel dl elelei diel diele 
3. |a@|b\ blalal\blbla\e|d\d\diecle 
4. |a|b|blalalslblalalsl\al\slals 


In all of these forms, which were used before Dante’s time, 
there is a preference for the closed rhyme quatrains instead of the 
alternating rhyme. In one form is a closing couplet, which modern 
English critics have nearly all denounced as an enormity in Eng- 
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lish sonnet-composition. The last form is a ‘our de force on two 
rhymes throughout. 

To Petrarch the sonnet owes its third great form; and it is 
obvious that he obtained it by using Guittone’s octave and Piero 
delle Vigne’s sestet, thus producing, perhaps, the sweetest of all 
Italian types, —@a@.b.b.a.a.b.b.a¢.d.¢.¢.d.¢. 

In this the octave and sestet are each divided into quatrains 
and tercets respectively, and the whole sonnet becomes a beautiful 
balance of rhymes. The quatrains and tercets may be opposed to 
one another, and equally opposed in their own subdivisions. The 
central idea of the sonnet can thus be analyzed and made into 
logical sequences or antitheses, exactly balanced, which cannot be 
the case in any other form. Because this is the perfection of son- 
net-structure, and because Petrarch composed so well and so much 
in that form, it must be christened the Petrarchan. Petrarch wrote 
no less than one hundred and sixteen sonnets of this structure. 
It may be written thus : — 


III. PETRARCHAN. 


Octave. Sestet. 
(In two quatrains.) (In two tercets.) 


@.6.6.4.6.6.b6.4.] ¢.4.¢.¢.4.0 


In illustration the following is an example, — the first of the 
sonnets ‘In Vita di Madonna Laura’ : — 


“Voi ch’ ascoltate in rime sparse il suono 
Di quei sospiri ond’ io nudriva il core 
In sul mio primo giovenile errore, 
- Quand’ era in parte altr’ uom da quel ch’ i’ sono; 
Del vario stile, in ch’ io piango e ragiono 
Fra le vane speranza e ’] van dolore, 
Ove sia chi per prova intenda amore, 
Spero trovar pieta, non che perdono. 
Ma ben veggi’or, si come al popol tutto 
‘ Favola fui gran tempo: onde sovente 
Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno : 
E del mio vaneggiar vergogna é ’1 frutto, 
‘ E ’! pentirsi @ ’1 conoscer chiaramente 
Che quanto piace al mondo é breve sogno.” 
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These three are the bases of all other forms, which are more or 
less irregular. Of the more common of them in early Italian 
poetry are the following, with false quatrains, — 


rt Fe sa fe Be fe Pe fe ee Pe oe ee 
ee ee oe ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Te. Sr oe ee) oe ee ee ee ae ee er 


and the following with false sestets, — 


2 AD 


Qhbaabba ¢.d.¢.¢.d.e. 
S@EGGECCH4 6€-6@.6-.4-€.é 
aGQhbaabba c.d.e.e.d.e 
GQbCCGHCA €.4.4+48 6+ 


All these irregular forms are also found in Petrarch and Dante. 

As the object of this paper is the elucidation of the structure 
of English sonnets, it is not necessary to refer to other Italian 
sonnet-forms or sonnet-writers, as they only serve to prove the 
proposition above stated, that the bases of all sonnet-structure are 
the two earliest forms of Piero delle Vigne and Guittone d’Arezzo, and 
the third form which Petrarch constructed therefrom. Let us now 
regard the earliest English sonneteers, Wyatt and Surrey. They 
both imitated the Italian sentiment, and to some extent the Italian 
structure ; but neither adopted any one of the three great types of 
sonnet-form. The octaves in both writers are nearer to the Italian 
than are the sestets. The following is a full analysis of their 
sonnets :— 








Form. Octave. Sestet. Wyatt. | Surrey. 
I abbaabsba cddcee 26 — 
2 abbaabbsba cdcdce I os 
3 abbaabdba cdccdd I — 
4 abbaacca deedff I — 
5 abbacddec es fegg 2 I 
6 abababad ababce I 2 
7 ababcdcd ededff -- I 
8 abababadb ababaa — I 
9 abababac acacce — I 
10 ababcdcad efesgg —- 10 











It will be at once seen that all of the thirty-two sonnets of Wyatt 
and sixteen sonnets of Surrey end with a couplet, which is very 
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exceptional in Italian sonnets, though it occurs in Petrarch and 
earlier poets. The reason was no doubt due to the love of rhyme 
and of quickly recurring rhyme, that prevailed in that English 
period. Their adoption of the closing couplet prevented them 
from using either of the chief forms of sestet, viz.,—c.d.c.d.c.d., 
orc.d@.¢.c.d.e.,—therefore their sestets are all irregular. In 
the octaves Wyatt conforms far more closely to Italian usage than 
Surrey. Out of his thirty-two octaves he has no less than twenty- 
eight in thea.d.4.a.a.6.6.a. form, whereas Surrey has not once 
used it. One fact is therefore conclusively shown in that the 
first English writers of sonnets preferred the closing couplet. It 
is moreover to be observed that the particular form of sonnet 
known as the Shakespearian — because that poet nearly always 
employed it— was in reality introduced into the language by 
Surrey, who employed it in ten out of his sixteen sonnets. It is 
probably the easiest and most irregular of all the forms, being 
merely four independent quatrains ending with a closing couplet. 
a.b.a.b.¢.d.c.d.e.f.e.f.g.g.and employing the greatest 
number of rhymes possible in a sonnet. This form has been called 
the English form; but though it is perhaps entitled to that distinc- 
tion, as being eminently fitted for the language, the better term 
will be Shakespearian. 

I have taken hap-hazard some one hundred and thirty sonnets 
written by English poets before Milton, and find that there are no 
less than twenty-six forms used. Of these, twenty-four end with 
a closing couplet, the exceptions being a form employed by Henry 
Constable,a.6.6.a@.a.6.6.a.¢c.d.c.e.d.é.,and the earliest 
example of the Petrarchan form, which is not used by the early 
Italian writers, and was no doubt an original variation. The clos- 
ing couplet is therefore distinctively English, and makes the sestet 
irregular so far as Italian usage is concerned, but quite regular 
for English writers. The two chief types of English sestet before 
Milton were 

€.4.6.4.€.@a0d¢.0.4.6.€.6 
the former being used in twelve and the latter in ten of the 
twenty-five forms; the remaining three variations of sestet being 
c¢.a@.¢.¢.d.¢.—¢C.¢.d.d.0@.¢.—¢.¢.d4.¢.¢.d. 
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Of these the last is a form commonly used by French son- 
neteers, and is first employed in English by Sir Philip Sidney or 
Henry Constable. It is rarely used. In these twenty-six sonnet- 
forms used before Milton, there are sixteen varieties of octave, in- 
cluding the Pierian and the Guittonian, of which comparatively 
few examples are found. 

The earliest instance of an English sonnet written in the per- 
fect Petrarchan form occurs among the poems by anonymous 
authors in ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany,’ published in 1557, but it is a 
poor exemplar. 

The Shakespearian form was the most popular among son- 
neteers. It was used by Surrey, Spenser, Raleigh, Sidney, Lodge, 
Chapman, Watson, Daniel, Drayton, Barnes, Drummond, Browne, 
and Herbert, and many other sonneteers. 

It has been urged that Shakespeare could not have been ac- 
quainted with the best Italian forms; but this was not the case, 
as he translated two Italian sonnets into songs. The reasons that 
he did not use Italian forms rested on better grounds than 
ignorance. j 

Spenser invented a sonnet-form based on the Shakespearian 
type with rhyme-linked quatrains, viz.: a@.d.@.6.6.c.b.¢.c. 
d.c.d.e.e. Although he used this form largely, he was not 
often copied by other sonneteers, and the form is rarely met with- 
out his works. It was used, however, by a Scottish poet, Alex- 
ander Montgomery, who flourished in Spenser’s day. 

It was Milton who reverted to the Italian type. Of his twenty- 
four sonnets nineteen were English and five Italian. The octaves 
of all are perfectly regular, viz,—a.b.b.a.a.6b.6.a. The 
Pierian form was not used at all by Milton; but he adopted the 
Guittonian form in seven English sonnets. The Petrarchan form 
he used in five English sonnets; but the Italian sonnets are all 
irregular in the sestet. Three Italian sonnets are written with a 
closing couplet, against the usual Italian practice ; but contrary to 
the more common English usage only one English sonnet ends 
with a distich. Out of his twenty-four sonnets, twenty conform to 
Italian usage. It may therefore be said that in early English son- 
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net-history Milton forms a period alone by successfully reverting 
to Italian forms. Wyatt endeavored to do this, but failed; and 
the Elizabethan sonneteers, as a rule, preferred the so-called 
Shakespearian type. 

E. B. Brownlow. 





NEWS FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN BOOK-MARKET. 
BY ERNST BRAUSEWETTER. 


AmonG the greater novels which have recently appeared, I 
should place in the first rank Wilhelm Krag’s ‘ Hjemve’ (Home- 
sickness. Bergen: John Griegs). It gives the story of the love and 
the development of a young Decadent, whose power for happiness is 
disturbed by miserable calumny. The hero finally finds peace in 
quiet work for others and in efforts to gain their love. Though 
the development of the intrigue is weak, and the work as a whole 
threatens to fall into separate parts, the single episodes show great 
purity of style and are full of feeling. It is not a novel to be read 
for the sake of the plot ; it is rather a story of soul life, making its 
impression on the reader because he feels that it has been actually 
lived. Krag is a novice in the domain of the novel; but one should 
not weigh too heavily upon the faults in composition, for it is a 
book full of refined art, of wide and deep insight, and rich in 
promise, since its author is but twenty-five years old. 

‘Mlle. Blanche,’ by Ellen Idstr6m (Goteborg: Wettergren & 
Kerber), might also be a first novel. Until now this author has 
written only greater or lesser short stories. Ellen Idstrém is one 
of those women writers who strive for heights and depths; she 
does not succeed in the creation of sustained, strong work. Her 
desire is to unveil the emotions of the soul, and to climb to some 
universal point of view. In her short stories, where she could 
treat of the inner life, particularly of the individual, —in accord- 
ance with the esthetic laws of the short story, — she achieved the 
best results; here, in the novel, where she has attempted to show 
a many-sided picture of life, her power has failed her. The struc- 


ture branches widely ; but it lacks a clear, coherent ground-plan, 
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and her characteristic efforts towards fineness and depth do not 
often appear save in single clever situations and shadings. Her 
women are clearly conceived, as is natural, and worked out with 
understanding; but her men — who, through life’s enlightenments 
in every-day work, are to evolve their happiness—are nothing 
more than the usual, agreeable, everybody’s men, with whom we 
are acquainted in so many women’s novels. Of their spiritual 
fulfilment we feel nothing. 

I have learned to know a new Swedish author, Hilma Lindhé, 
through ‘ Ragnhild,’ a novel which is now before me. (Stockholm: 
Alb. Bonnier.) The plot— of two people who enter the marriage 
relation with heartfelt affection, and become utterly miserable be- 
cause the brutality of the man’s nature and the finely strung sensi- 
bility of the woman’s could not fit into each other — is nothing new. 
Its solution, too, — through their final resignation, after all sorts of 
misfortunes have tamed the wild impetuousness of their souls, — 
has already been presented to the public of the north; but the 
author gives in her own way so many fine details, and the figures 
of the men even are treated so plastically, that the tale must be 
read from beginning to end with the liveliest interest. The con- 

_cise, powerful style reminds one at times of the Norwegian, 
Magdalena Thoresen; the author should study, however, for similar 
condensation. There are many passages which come in only as 
refrains of one and the same melody. On the whole, however, it 
is a book the reading of which will never be regretted. 

Of the novel, ‘J Societeten,’ by the Finn, Konni Zilliacus 
(Helsingfors: Ventzel Hagelstam), I cannot speak quite so favor- 
ably. The author will, perhaps, find favor with the general public, 
but he strives for too great tension, and the end is gained, together 
with the working out of many of the details, somewhat super- 
ficially; the characterization of single persons is clearly and firmly 
done, but by shallow means. The novel is the story of an adven- 
turous upstart, who wishes to captivate a fine lady in order to 
“ get into society,” but who “ gets left.” The whole is presented 
with dismal coldness. One longs for a little humor. 

‘Blandt Rédhuder’ (Among Redskins. Christiania: Ashehoug 
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& Co.) is what Thoralv Klavenaes calls his new novel. The reader 
might think from the title that this would be a story of Indian life, 
but is disillusionized when he discovers that it is a modern realistic 
novel, a story of seduction. I say disillusionized, for this novel 
awakens an intense longing for a little romanticism ; as for me, I 
would have the romanticism of a Zola rather than accounts devoid 
of feeling, which see so much, give so many details, and yet 
nowhere awaken an impression of harmony. These men stay so 
far away from us, are so strange and cold. They have so fright- 
fully many nerves, such calculating intellects, and are so entirely 
without heart. This is a grewsome book, not one that takes hold of 
you and carries you with it, but one that leaves you cold and sober. 

‘ Manniskoédden’ (The Destiny of Man. Helsingfors: Bolaget 
Otava) is the title of the latest work of Arvid Jarnefeld, one of 
the most gifted of the Finnish authors. After being made ac- 
quainted, in the introduction, with the characters and the careers 
of several people, we then have brought before us, in succession, 
the fate of each individual. One dies suddenly after he has under- 
gone a bitter enlightenment in his earnest striving for universality. 
Another, after struggling during his whole life, by every possible 
means, is suddenly torn away just as he has gained his egoistic 
aim, and before becoming conscious of his attainment. Again, a 
religious fanatic goes to her death while endeavoring to conquer 
all her doubts of the truth of Christ’s words, that he who follows 
after him should accomplish more than he himself. She tries to 
walk on the water, and is drowned. One woman, only, who is 
fully enlightened, without any high hopes or dreams whatsoever, 
and who returns to the quiet accomplishment of duty, sees her 
struggles crowned with success. She is never further undeceived, 
because she expects nothing extraordinary. 

This, according to Arvid Jarnefeld, is the destiny of man. 

The looseness of composition of the whole second part of the 
book, which really falls apart into a succession of single stories, 
bound together only by a common basal idea, completely annuls 
its artistic effect. It seems too intentional to be convincing. The 
first part, however, in which the characters are brought forward in 
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close connection, makes an impression that is intrinsic, and, through 
the author’s rhetorical swing, takes hold of the reader. _ Jarnefeld 
shows in this book that he possesses artistic strength of form, but 
he should study a closer unity in composition. He takes political 
and religious matters much to heart, national and local questions 
fill his soul mightily, but for all that he should never forget that a 
work of art is a mirror of men. He can develop his ideas within 
these men, but they must remain men, not automatons. 

A new book by Karl A. Tavaststjerna is ‘ Korta bref fran 
hemmets lugna hard’ (Short Letters from a Quiet Domestic 
Hearth. Helsingfors: C.W.Edlunds). Tavaststjerna here offers 
us again a tale overbrimming with merry humor. It is an ironical 
description of a modern model marriage given in letters from both 
husband and wife. For God’s sake, no sentimentality ; reason- 
able modern men, and every one has his full freedom. The man 
does at times fall back into old-fashioned foolishness; but the 
little woman always knows how to bring him back to reason again 
by her mocking irony. When she goes so far, however, in her 
“ modernness,” at one time, as to go on a pleasure journey with a 
male friend of the family, this seems to the husband a little too 
bad; he leaves his business, work, everything, in the lurch, so as 
at least to be with them on this journey, for to demand her separa- 
tion from the friend would not be well, — one would not dare to 
make himself ridiculous. 

This little book is a biting bit of sarcasm on certain modern 
views. Its terse, sure composition belongs with Tavaststjerna’s 
best work. 

Among the many new volumes of tales and short stories 
which are before me, I would mention as of the first rank Jacob 
Hillditch’s ‘Sjé og Sjofolk’ (Sea and Seafolk. Kopenhagen: Gyl- 
dendals). These little sketches of Northern sea life reveal their 
author’s many-sided poetic nature. He masters equally well the 
earnest, sad sketches and the light, merry humor descriptive of the 
temper of the people. The homely, simple seamen are placed 
before us with powerful outlines, and small, fine touches betray 
their inner lives, generally so deeply hidden. 
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More in the domain of the emotional character-sketch are the 
‘Fortaellinger’ (Tales) of Hans Aanrud (Kopenhagen: Gyldendals). 
But to him, also, the humorous is not foreign. It is little, every- 
day occurrences from the lives of the homely, generally poorer 
peasants that the author presents in these sketches; but the 
characters, the habits of life, and ways of thinking of these men 
are delineated with astonishing faithfulness to life. More and 
more the Norwegian authors begin to discover the enormous 
treasures of human peculiarities which exist in their quiet valleys. 
The more the problem-novel of the inhabitant of Christiania moves 
into the background, the more strongly is the folk-tale developed. 

Ole Bang’s tales,‘ Naturbérn’ (Nature’s Children. Bergen: John 
Griegs), belong in this category. Bang is peculiarly a master in 
the sketch with a humorous point. That he knows how to grasp 
the humorous side of life, outside of the peasant life as well as in 
it, the merrily written little dialogue,‘ A Tiresome Man,’ witnesses. 

To this volume a small dramatic piece, ‘A Home,’ is added, in 
which the author depicts the home of a laboring man, which is 
ruined by the grossness and dissoluteness of the husband, who 
finally dies from his excesses. The wife proposes to create a model 
home out of it in the future. The dialogue and scenic arrange- 
ments are cleverly done, but the characters are roughly thrown in. 
We must accept them as what the author describes them to be; 
we are given no glance at the finer spiritual threads. Ole Bang 
would be wiser if he confined himself to the short-story sketch; he 
is decidedly truer to life in it. 

The Scandinavians have lately devoted their attention to bring- 
ing out the works of prominent authors in new editions; the 
publishing house of Albert Cammermeyer, in Christiania, espe- 
cially, has developed a zealous activity in this direction. Among 
them, in the front rank, belongs the new illustrated edition of the 
writings of Lars Dilling, with drawings by Gust. Laerum. I have 
before me now ‘ Hverdag’s Mennesker’ (Everyday Men), first and 
second series. The remaining works of this author, who died while 
young, should follow. Lars Dilling does not, indeed, belong with 
the greater artists of Northern literature, who present new aspects 
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of civilization with a mighty grasp; he was a good observer and a 
merry chatterer. His wit did not go deep, but there was heart in 
it; he possessed that art of humor which is so beloved in Ger- 
many, and therefore his writings found a friendly reception here 
in their time. 

The magnificent Tegner edition of Ludwig Holberg’s complete 
comedies (Kopenhagen: Ernst Bojesen) has now reached the 
thirtieth number. If anything is qualified to renew interest in the 
great Danish humorists, it is this edition, justly described as a 
magnificent work in the truly artistic sense. 

A pretty edition of Henric Wergeland’s works, in neat, small 
volumes, ornamentally gotten up, is beginning to appear from Haff- 
ner & Hille of Kopenhagen. The first three volumes, which are 
now before me, contain ‘Jéden’ (The Jew), ‘Nine Blooming 
Thorn-branches,’ ‘Spaniolen,’ a poem, and, finally, ‘Jan van Huy- 
sum’s Blomsterstyke’ (Jan van Huysum’s Flower-Pot). It is to 
be hoped that the success of this beautiful edition will make its 
continuance possible. 

Albert Bonnier of Stockholm is beginning to publish an edition 
of the writings of Victor Rydberg, to appear in numbers at about 
50 6re. The edition will contain a number of pieces which have 
not previously appeared. After Victor Rydberg had departed 
from the ranks of the living, the immediate preparation of a com- 
plete and cheap edition of his writings was a duty. The first story 
to appear in this edition is the tale of ‘ The Armorer.’ 

The same publishers are also preparing an edition of a third 
collection of tales by Zacharias Topelius, under the title, ‘ Vinter- 
qvallar’ (Winter Evenings), each volume to cost one krone. 
The collection comprises eight numbers. The first volume, now 
before me, contains ‘ Ljungars Sage,’ an historical tale in the vein 
of Walter Scott. 

In conclusion, two philological works remain to be mentioned: 
Hans Ross’ ‘ Norsk Ordbog,’ a supplement to Ivar Aasen’s cele- 
brated ‘Dictionary of Norwegian Folk Dialects,’ approaches its 
completion (Christiania: Alb. Cammermeyer). This work meets 
a pressing need, for the more the Norwegian authors begin to seek 
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their material at the sources of national life, — of quiet peasant life, 
—as I have indicated they do, the farther the use of expressions 
from the folk-dialects, unless these authors write directly from 
them, extends. So much the greater, then, is the need of a hand- 
book that makes a full understanding of these expressions pos- 
sible. Aasen’s book was no longer sufficient for these. This au- 
thor, however, does not try to create anything new, but is contented 
with simply filling out deficiencies which have arisen in the course 
of time in Aasen’s works. Especial thanks are due him for this 
modesty. 

Two men, Edm. Wenstrém and Ossian Jeurling, have edited a 
very serviceable little book with the title ‘Svenska sprakets Ord- 
férrad’ (Visby: Gothland). This little work offers the most 
complete index to the words of the Swedish language that exists 
up to the present time, and contains about eighty thousand words. 
Current foreign words, proper names, and names of places are also 
taken up, and translation or explanation furnished. The work is 
complete in eight volumes at 25 Gre. This cheap price makes it 
possible for everybody to procure it. Twenty-three thousand copies 
of it have already been disposed of. p 

Lieutenant Coucheron-Aamot’s valuable and richly illustrated 
work is yet to be mentioned : ‘Gjemem de Gules Land og Krigeni 
Ostasien’ (Through the Yellow Land and the War in East Asia. 
Christiania: P. T. Mallings), now fully brought out in seventeen 
numbers, at 50 pfg. I must be content here with this reference 
to it. A work written from personal observation, with such funda- 
mental knowledge of the conditions, and by so penetrating a spirit 
as Coucheron-Aamot, needs no further recommendation. 

Translated from Internationale Litteraturberichte by M. H. 
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DR. HOLMES’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


WHEN the general public is disposed to consider that the in- 
tense ascetic is the typical New Englander, let it remember Dr. 
Holmes, read his Life and Letters, and confess how thoroughly 
New English in character is his secular wit and genial social 
sense, and how utterly unzealous his temper toward social 
reforms. 

In his canny little person somewhat of the old spirit of Merry 
Mount persists, and seems to dispute precedence with the ghosts 
of the Mathers. 

Dr. Holmes is by no means the exceptional New Englander of 
which this is true, although it is not often so prominently exem- 
plified. Both a reactionary tendency that is intellectually Pagan 
and one that is merely materially Pagan, and often of the frivolous or 
opportunist stripe, may be seen not infrequently to-day antagoniz- 
ing the strenuous conscience of the old-time Puritan or the aspiring 
ideals of the pure-minded Transcendentalist. 

“TI can’t be one of the ‘earnest’ folks if I try ever so hard,” 
writes Dr. Holmes in one of two letters, both addressed to James 
Russell Lowell, and consciously commenting upon the characteris- 
tics which the general tenor of his life betrays. (Vol. I., p. 295. 
Vol. IL, p. 108.) | Lowell’s remonstrance against a certain lack of 
strenuousness in Dr. Holmes was certainly complimentary beneath 
the surface, since it supposed his friend to be capable of compass- 
ing a strain beyond his reach; and the Doctor was judicious as 
usual in accepting it as such, both in his frank defence of his 
equable nature at the time, and again, two years later, when he 
recalled the friendly strictures and confessed that he liked the 
letter “very much.” He added, with a trifle more of the 
imperturbable in his shielding of the stroke than before :— 


“ But I am afraid it is of no use to bother yourself with me. 
. »- I see so many bright facets in this crystalline order of 


* Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by John T. Morse, pia 
In two volumes. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1896. ($4-) 
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things that I should like to set the whole of it, if I could, in a 
ring of verse, and play it on my finger in the sunshine of the 
‘Infinite Soul’ forever and ever. But you come in with your 
pumice and rub the polish off of one surface after another — first 
the convivial facet with the temperance sand and scrubbing cloths ; 
then the patriotic facet with the abolition grit ; and so of the rest. 
However, I am thinking of what you said ever so long ago, and 
perhaps you would agree with me now, that it is easier to beget a 
new poet, or adopt one at the House of Industry, than to put new 
viscera — heart, brain, nerves, etc. —into the organization of an 
old one.” 


These frank replies to such a loyal taking him to task seem to 
me to be the red letters of these well-made volumes.  Biographi- 
cally, they set before the eye that loves a lover the firmly rooted 
friendship that could exchange criticisms with hands holding 
warmly together meanwhile, in spite of it and because of it. Criti- 
cally, too, they bring to light very clearly not only what Dr. 
Holmes was not, but what he was, -—— a poor pioneer, but a capital 
contemporary, whose gifts as poet and author and man, if not those 
that stir and renew, are yet those that soothe and refresh. 

The scientific training of Holmes might be supposed to account 
for his sunny Pagan temper toward life’s material goods, and 
doubtless it did have weight in confirming his habitually tolerant 
views; but his decided bent toward the secular and objective 
is a prior twist in the very fibre of his nature from which his 
adroitness as a literary craftsman, as well as his success as a medi- 
cal investigator, were derived. 

Andover could not make an “Evangelical” minister of one 
who had an instinctive distaste for ‘“‘ those wailing poztrinaires with 
the bandanna handkerchiefs round their meagre throats and a 
funeral service in their physiognomies.” Nor could the Law 
School press into its formal moulds one whose lively, objectively 
inclined brain found itself buoyantly at home at last, as he writes 
his school friend Barnes, “ With a stethoscope on my desk and 
the blood-stained implements of my ungracious profession around 
me.” 

His expansive delight in the liberal air of the medical schools 
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of Paris, as shown in his student-day letters, is the notable bio- 
graphical passage of the pages describing the formative period of 
his life, and this native pleasure in the incarnated fact underlay 
his achievements as a writer. His wit, like his eye, was discur- 
sive. Being first of all a keen and cheery observer of the physi- 
cal and external in life, he was secondarily a poet and expresser 
of the disembodied idea, and his excellence as an author was 
bound to find a field of its own in the plaisance of the egotistic 
essay. 

Mr. Morse is an entirely sympathetic biographer of the deft and 
direct sort. He interweaves the Autocrat’s letters with the running 
current of events befalling his placid life, marking off the main 
periods of his career as scientist and Professor of Anatomy, as 
poet, novelist, and essayist, and then, wisely clearing the page of 
the very slight biographical thread, he leaves the Autocrat in 
unbroken possession of most of the second volume, recording 
here in full and in block letters of his to Lowell, Motley, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and others. So, pub- 
lishers and biographer and Dr. Holmes’ own easy-going pen con- 
spire together to make two comely library volumes which summon 
before the inward eye a characteristic reflex of the most lovable and 
lively yet most unfervent of New Englanders. 

Of that poise of mind which constituted what I have called 
his contemporaneousness, and which it must be understood never 
placed him with mental laggards in an onward movement, though 
a little behind the vanguard, and which early in his life exposed 
him to the abuse of theological conservatives, there is frequent 
evidence in these letters. His warmest words on the condition 
of the public mind during the war come out in his letters to 
Motley in such passages as these :— 

“ Faith, faith is the only thing that keeps a man up in times 
like these; and those persons who by temperament or underfeed- 
ing of the soul, are in a state of spiritual anemia, are the persons 
I like least to meet and try hardest not to talk with. ... You 
remain an idealist, as all generous natures do and must. I some- 


times think it is the only absolute line of division between men, — 
that which separates the men who hug the actual from those who 
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stretch their arms to embrace the possible. I reduce my points 
of contact with the first class toa minimum .. . for there is no 
profit in discussing any living question with men who have no 
sentiments and the non-idealists have none. We don’t talk music 
to those who have no ear; why talk of the great human interests 
to men who have lost all their moral sensibilities or never had 
any? One thinks of these same abstractions as practical matters 
in times like these... . You know quite as well as I do that 
accursed undercurrent of mercantile materialism, which is trying 
all the time to poison the fountains of the national conscience.” 


Who better than Holmes has made visible the supremacy of 
Emerson’s diction in such a descriptive bit as this ? — 


“T sat by the side of Emerson, who always charms me with 
his delicious voice, his fine sense and wit, and the delicate way 
he steps about among the words of his vocabulary, — if you have 
seen a cat picking her footsteps in wet weather, you have seen the 
picture of Emerson’s exquisite intelligence, feeling for its phrase 
or epithet, — . . . the best, the only one which would serve the 
need of his thought.” F. 





NEW EDITIONS.* 


Ir is only necessary to read the preface to the edition of Words- 
worth now issuing from the press of Macmillan and Co. to be con- 
vinced that it will be the most complete and carefully edited edition 
that has yet appeared, not forgetting Mr. Knight’s own former 
edition and Dowden’s as rivals in this difficult domain for the 





* The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, edited by William 
Knight, Vols. I.-VII., 1896 ($1.50 per vol.) ; Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Hydriotaphia and the Garden of Cyrus, edited by the late W. A. Green- 
hill, 1896 ($1.00) ; Poems of Uhland, selected and edited by Waterman 
T. Hewett, 1896 ($1.10) ; The Divine Comedy of Dante, a version in the 
nine-line metre of Spenser, by George Musgrave, 1896 ($1.50) ; The 
Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, — the People’s Edition, 
1895-96 ($0.45 per vol.) ; The Temple Shakespeare, 1894-96 ($0.45 per 
vol.). New York: Macmillan and Co.— The Rubdaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam and the Salaman and Absil of Jami, rendered into English Verse 
by Edward Fitzgerald, 1896; Poems of Robert Browning, from the 
author’s revised text of 1889 ; His own selections with additions from 
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Editor. There is a remarkable consistency from first to last in the 
voluminousness of Wordsworth; he not only “composed” much 
and long, but he conscientiously corrected his poems every time a 
new edition appeared, piling up readings with lavish generosity for 
the future scholar to hypothecate upon, supplying a set of notes 
himself and dictating another set to his friend, Miss Fenwick. 
In view of this superabundance of material the Editor is obliged 
at the outset to adopt some definite plan of action. Shall his 
attitude be that of mediator between the poet and the public, in 
which case he would exert the authority of a judge and present 
only those things which he deemed interesting or important, or 
shall he consider the right of the public to be supplied with all the 
available material, in order that it may make its own judgments? 
Mr. Knight has with true wisdom decided upon the latter course, 
and the result is an edition of incalculable value to students and 
scholars, wherein they may find ready to their hand material which 
before, being scattered in divers places, was inaccessible to most 
of them. 

The edition is to be complete in sixteen volumes: the first eight 
—seven of which we have received —will be devoted to the 
poems ; nine and ten, to the prose works; eleven and twelve to 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s journals ; thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen to 
correspondence in which will be collected all letters already printed, 
and many which have not before been published ; and sixteen, the 
life of the poet. A portrait either of Wordsworth or some member 
of his family, and a vignette illustrating some scene with which 





his latest works, edited with biographical and critical introductions and 
notes, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 2 vols., 1896 ($1.50 per 
vol.). New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell and Co. — The Brownings 
for the Young, edited by Frederic G. Kenyon. New York: Macmillan 
and Co., 1896 ($0.40). — Poems by John Keats, edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Arlo Bates. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1896 ($1.10). — The 
Students’ Series of English Classics: Pope’s Iliad (Books I. VI. XXII. 
and XXIV.) edited by Warwick James Price ; Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 
edited by James Arthur Tufts ; Milton’s Paradise Lost (Books I. and 
II.) edited by Albert S. Cook, 1896 ($0.35 per vol.) ; Graduate Courses ; 
A Handbook for Graduate Students, 1896-7, C. A. Dimiway, Editor-in- 
Chief. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 
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the poet or his poetry is connected, will adorn each volume. The 
Editor, instead of classifying the poems as their author did in his 
final edition, into Poems of the Imagination, Poems of Fancy, etc., 
has printed them in chronological order. This arrangement, to- 
gether with the various readings from all the editions, appended at 
the bottom of the pages, affords every facility to the student who 
wishes to trace the development of the poet’s genius through its 
many phases. Wordsworth’s own notes and Miss Fenwick’s pre- 
cede each poem, and other notes referring to the text are printed 
either at the end of the poem or at the bottom of the page. 
Appendixes containing much interesting matter are also to be 
found at the close of several of the volumes. The London Acad- 
emy criticises Mr. Knight for not exercising a greater selective 
power over his material, and complains that extracts explanatory 
of passages in the poems have been unnecessarily printed as notes, 
when they will appear in later volumes in the journals. Since 
Mr. Knight explicitly disclaims any intention of adopting the 
selective process, his aim being to make an edition useful to the 
student rather than to the layman who wants simply to be amused, 
such criticism reflects either a disposition to carp or a misunder- 
standing of the Editor’s intentions. His desire to be useful is also 
responsible for any repetitions that may occur, for he has sufficient 
sympathy with the student to save that ordinarily overworked 
being as much as possible the trouble of turnings backwards and 
forwards in search of references. Would that all editors were so 
thoughtful! If there is a fault to be found, it is that the titles of 
the poems are separated too far from the poems. To obviate this, 
it would have been better to put the Wordsworth and Fenwick 
notes at the end of the poem, instead of immediately after the title. 
This being given, the natural impulse is to read at once the poem 
to which it belongs and the notes afterward. So slight a blemish 
is swallowed up, however, in the admiration that this thorough 
piece of editing cannot fail to awaken. 

The ‘Hydriotaphia’ of Sir Thomas Browne, with its old-time 
charm of language and erudition, must always hold a cherished 
place in the affections of the lover of literature, and its inclusion 
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among the convenient little volumes of the Golden Treasury Series 
will bring it to the notice of many who might otherwise miss the 
pleasure of reading it. The edition also contains ‘The Garden of 
Cyrus,’ an equally fascinating bit of learned inquiry, and is further 
rendered valuable by the fact that it has had the supervision of 
Dr. Greenhill, an enthusiastic lover of Browne, who, at the time of 
his death, was preparing the volume for the press. Whatever was 
left incomplete by Dr. Greenhill in the way of notes has been 
supplied by Edward H. Marshall, so that the volume well fills the 
modern demand for usefulness in conjunction with amusement. 

The Selection from the poems of Uhland by Prof. Water- 
man T. Hewett is another example of the thoroughness with 
which the modern editor goes to work. The poems are not 
translated, but the editorial matter is in English, and consists of 
an interesting Biographical Introduction and notes of a literary 
rather than a textual character. A full bibliography of editions in 
the original is given, as well as of translations, and of the musical 
settings that have been made to his poems. There is also a list of 
biographies of the poet and of commentaries and reviews, and 
finally a chronological index, giving the date of composition of all 
his poems. It thus furnishes to the casual reader, who wants to 
know something about Uhland, all he needs, and a complete array 
of sign-posts to the enthusiast who wants to follow all trails leading 
to this much-beloved poet. 

It is hard to believe in these days of much learning that a new 
edition could see the light without notes, but George Musgrave 
has had the temerity to issue his translation of Dante without a 
single note. Perhaps this is accounted for on the score that it is 
an edition for “the many;” and for some unknown reason “ the 
many ” are never supposed to have any curiosity about allusions, or 
to require any helps for the understanding of a poem. His adop- 
tion of the Spenserian stanza as a verse-medium does not seem to 
us happy, for the demands of the metre occasion a good deal of 
clumsy and unpoetical construction. 

Another noteless edition is the ‘ People’s Edition of Tennyson.’ 
Externally it bears some resemblance to the ‘Temple Shake- 
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speare,’ in that the volumes are about the same size and contain 
each a single one of the longer poems and groups of the shorter 
poems. They make nice little pocket volumes, and are not unat- 
tractive in their binding, but they do not storm the “ round tower” 
of one’s heart as the ‘Temple Shakespeare’ does. The charming 
little etchings which have adorned each volume alone give this 
edition an unique value ; and when, added to this, is the little 
library of prose criticism and poetical offerings which has collected 
through the pretty fashion the Editor has of ushering in each play 
with such tributes, not to speak of the hand-made paper, the dainty 
printing, and the compact notes telling the reader just what he 
wants to know, there is nothing to be said but that it is the defini- 
tive pocket edition of Shakespeare, and blessed be he who owns it. 
It has now nearly reached completion. All the plays have been 
issued, and of the poems, ‘ The Rape of Lucrece,’ ‘The Lover’s 
Complaint,’ and ‘ The Phoenix and the Turtle,’ in one volume, and 
in another ‘Venus and Adonis’ and ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
which has been designated, as the Editor recalls, “a rag-picker’s 
bag of stolen goods.” The illustration in the Lucrece volume is a 
picture of the bust of Shakespeare that surmounts the new memo- 
rial monument to Shakespeare’s first publishers, Heminge and 
Condell, recently erected in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
London. It resembles strongly the old wooden-like Stratford 
bust, but has been transfigured into a living presence, the coun- 
tenance reflecting a mind with infinite knowledge of humanity, 
thoughtful, charitable, but not especially aspiring. 

The ever popular Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam makes one of 
its yearly appearances in a dainty little volume issued by T. Y. 
Crowell. Every edition has some particular individuality which 
renders it necessary that one should own them all if he wants to 
be a thorough Khayyamite ; but if he cannot do that, this edition 
has qualities especially appealing, one of which is that it also con- 
tains Fitzgerald’s translation of the ‘Salaman and Absal’ of Jami. 
Its bright, particular superiority is that it contains in full the first 
and the fifth editions of the Rubdaiydat, as well as lists of the variations 
in the other editions. As Fitzgerald took great liberties with the 
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original text, whisking stanzas out of their places and adding 
stanzas of his own in the most irresponsible manner, it follows 
that the investigation of these literary pranks is as absorbing as 
the solving of a Chinese puzzle, especially when all the pieces of 
the puzzle are spread out before one. We foresee that while on 
next Christmas morning the children will be revelling in the 
delights of “sliced animals,” the Mammas and Papas will be 
putting their heads together over the problem how much of the 
Rubdaiyat is the Omar’s and how much of it Fitzgerald’s. 

A new edition of Browning’s own selections from his poems, 
with biographical and critical introductions and notes, has been 
issued by T. Y. Crowell and Co. As it is edited by the Editors of 
POET-LORE, any criticism of the editorial work would be out of 
place here. Suffice it to say that the publishers have spared no 
pains in making of the edition a most attractive one in appearance. 
It has many illustrations in photogravure, chief among them seven 
portraits of Browning, representing him at various times, from the 
age of twenty-three up to the portrait taken a short time before 
his death. 

‘The Brownings for the Young’ is a neat little volume con- 
taining the simpler poems of Robert and Elizabeth Browning. 
Explanatory notes precede the poems, which are selected with 
good judgment, and the book is no doubt destined to take a large 
share in spreading farther the ever-increasing interest in the 
poetry of these two master-singers of the age. 

Among the distinctively educational editions, that of the poems 
of John Keats by Prof. Arlo Bates in the ‘Athenzum Press 
Series’ is especially noticeable for its delightful introduction, 
marked by a sympathy and delicate justness in the judgments 
expressed that distinguish it as one of the best general critical 
estimates of Keats that has appeared. The notes, however, while 
charming reading, — giving as they do bits of appreciative criticism 
both by the Editor and by other writers upon Keats, as well as 
interesting information on allusions and incidents inspiring some 
of the poems, —are not as suggestive to the student as they might 
be of qualities in the poetry of Keats upon which he would find 
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it profitable to dwell. It is a question whether notes should not 
aim rather to give the student real information and suggestions 
that will help him to form his own appreciation of the characteris- 
tics of a poet than to reflect the enthusiasms of the editor over pet 
passages. 

An interesting Series of Students’ Classics is being issued by 
Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. Pope’s Iliad, Books I., VI., XXII., 
and XXIV., have been prepared by Prof. Warwick James Price, 
and ‘The Lady of the Lake’ by Prof. Arthur James Tufts. 
Both have brought care and learning to their work. Another of 
the series, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Books I. and II., has been edited by 
Prof. Albert S. Cook. This is an unusually fine piece of work, 
embodying the most recent methods of literary study, in which the 
student is led to make his own investigations not only of the poem 
itself, but of its various relationships with the poet’s other work 
and with ideas found in the poetry of the past. Professor Cook 
says he is not one of those who believe that a thorough study of 
a poem detracts in any way from its enjoyment, and in this belief 
he has furnished hints and suggestions which, if conscientiously 
followed up, must greatly enrich any one’s appreciation of the poem. 

The same house issues a useful hand-book giving the graduate 
courses in instruction offered by twenty-four colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States for 1896 and 1897. C. 





FICTION NOTES.* 


Miss GuinEy handles everything she touches with masterly 
skill ; and it is no surprise to find her first volume of stories giving 





* Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s and Three Other Tales, by Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Boston: Copeland and Day. 1895. ($1.25.) —The Massacre 
of the Innocents and Other Tales, by Belgian Writers, translated by 
Edith Wingate Rinder. Chicago: Stone and Kimball. 1895. ($1.25.) 
—Checkers. A Hard-luck Story, by Henry M. Blossom, Jr. Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone and Co. 1896. ($1.25.)-— Episcopo and Company, 
by Gabriele d’ Annunzio. Translated by Myrta Leonora Jones. Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone and Co. 1896. ($1.25.) —A House of Cards, by 
Alice S. Wolf. Chicago: Stone and Kimball. 1895. 
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one that genuine delight which is only awakened by the magic 
wand of genius. Each of the four stories included under the title 
of the first, ‘The Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s,’ is marked by originality in 
plot-invention, and a tender pathos in the presentation of the 
unutterably sad incidents about which the stories cluster. One 
lays the book down touched and inspired with a glad sort of 
feeling that at least there are heroes in Miss Guiney’s imagination 
if they have wellnigh disappeared from the ken of most other 
modern writers, — not heroes of the King Arthur or Roland type, 
but very human, erring heroes that reveal how nature climbs up- 
ward, spite of many missteps. G 


The reader or critic who must have his stories pretty and 
pleasant is frequently gratified by English novelists at the expense 
of artistic beauty. 

The Belgian stories which Edith Wingate Rinder has selected 
and translated are often most beautiful in artistry when least pretty 
or pleasing in incident. But fine artistry is the higher beauty, after 
all; and whether that animates a story or not should be the main 
critical inquiry. There are scarcely any of these Belgian tales 
which have not some quaintness of style, touch of distinction, or 
mark of power that reveals the artist. The material is immaterial, 
if this intangible but most palpable somewhat be present. In 
‘Pierre de la Baraque’ there is a blending of vivid description and 
pathetic dialogue with a grim end and an ironical undercurrent of 
morality which make a masterly whole of the brief dramatic situa- 
tion of a peasant father’s vengeance on his son. A little sixteen- 
page sketch contains it all. In more or less degree, whether the 
stories are idyllic as Lemonnier’s, — literary Memlings one may call 
the two here given, ‘Fleur de Blé’ and ‘Saint Nicholas Eve;’ 
whether they are symbolistic like Jenart’s gloomy ‘Trompe la 
Mort,’ romantically realistic like Eckhoud’s ‘Kors Davie,’ simple 
and scriptural like Maeterlinck’s ‘ Massacre of the Innocents,’ or 
as thrilling as the story first mentioned, of Delattre’s peasant 
Brutus, — all are notable for that broad artistic handling in little 


space which is characteristic of much foreign modern work. 
P. 
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‘Checkers’ bears the hall-mark of immaturity, yet is not totally 
devoid of interest, because it gives glimpses of a civilization iri the 
great West which ought to bea fine hunting-ground for the com- 
ing American Dickens when he shall appear. The chief flaw in 
the story is that, after making the acquaintance of the slangy 
young “tout” Checkers,—a “tout” being a man who makes a 
living by advising people which horse to bet on after he has bet all 
his own money away, — and thinking you are to have the pleasure 
of hearing him tell his really pathetic story himself in that strange 
new language of slang, often so impressive, — when one can under- 
stand it, that is, —the “walking gentleman” in the story suddenly 
dismisses Checkers and proceeds to tell the story in his own way. 
This change of base makes it rather difficult to identify Checkers 
as he sees himself and Checkers as others see him; but the “ walk- 
ing gentleman ” was probably unequal to the strain of a continued 
dramatization of this complex modern development, —a “tout” with 
a conscience and a perfectly ideal love-episode in his life. 

At the other extreme, so far as art is concerned, is ‘ Episcopo 
and Co.,’ a dramatic monologue as powerful as one of Browning’s, 
in which a murderer tells his story. It is a psychologic study, re- 
vealing the depths to which a soul not naturally bad may sink 
through lack of will-power. Checkers and his companions of the 
race-course are innocent children in comparison with Episcopo and 
his environment, which belongs to a phase of life so despicable that 
even the art with which the story is told cannot save the book from 
having an intensely disagreeable effect on the reader. C. 


The story of ‘A House of Cards’ is so sympathetically told 
that we are inclined to forget its inartistic construction. 

Loys Yerrington —a teacher of English Literature and History 
in a fashionable boarding-school in San Francisco — builds for her- 
self ‘‘ A house of cards whose foundation rests not on love.” She 
bravely lives in it, struggling against her love for Bishop Yorke, — 
the man with whom she might have been happy, — conscientiously 
concealing her husband’s weaknesses, and proudly rejecting the 
pity of her friends even when confronted by the hideous skeleton 
in her husband’s family, — hereditary insanity. 
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She is so hopelessly unhappy — at the last —that her friend, 
Penélope Browning, feels herself justified in seeing her die without 
making an effort to help her. “From my window I watched her 
death struggle. I think I might have saved her, but I made no 
move. I was thankful she was to know relief from the relentless 
pain she had undergone. She had borne too much. It was her 
heart — but if she had been happy she might have lived for years.” 

F. W. 





BOOK INKLINGS. 


A SCHOOL-BOOK is not usually the place where one would go 
to find charming and original poetry, yet such we find in a re- 
cently issued ‘ Educational Music Course,’ for which Nathan 
Haskell Dole has supplied the words. Mr. Dole, whose poetic 
gift is rarely musical and spontaneous, is quite in his element in 
writing children’s verses. Nature sparkles through them in all 
the aspects that would most appeal to a child’s heart and under- 
standing, while the pure rhythms must aid the child to develop a 
love for poetic form. The musical half of the work has been 
prepared by Luther Whiting Mason, James M. McLaughlin, 
George A. Veazie, —all supervisors of music in the Boston public 
schools, —and by W. W. Gilchrist, the well-known composer. 
The system followed is the natural one; that is, the ear of the pupil 
is trained by constant practice in intervals, beginning with the 
simplest, and gradually extending in range until the whole com- 
plex system of tone-relationship is familiarized. Pretty little songs 
gather up in artistic form the knowledge gained in the exercises. 
(The Educational Music Course, First, Second, and Third Readers. 
Ginn and Co.) 

The Browning Phrase-Book by Miss Molineux (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) does partially for Browning what the Clarke 
Concordance did for Shakespeare ; and until an enthusiastic lover 
of Browning turns up among publishers, and is willing to risk his 
all in the publication of a full concordance, it will be better than 
nothing to the student ; and whatever surprises in the way of pub- 
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lishers the future may have in store, it will always be a valuable 
and interesting classification of Browning quotations. Of this 
well-made book we shall speak more fully later. 

The output of books this autumn is to be a large one, of which 
fiction, new editions of standard works, and educational text-books 
make up the chief bulk. Of new poetry there is rather a meagre 
showing, — a hopeful enough sign, however, since it indicates a 
praiseworthy tendency on the part of contemporary poets to think 
twice before they print. As will be seen, the list, though short, 
includes several names from whom we may expect something 
essentially good :— 

The Seven Seas, a new volume of verse, by Rudyard Kipling. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Judith and Holofernes, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, $1.25.—A 
Quiet Road, by Lizette Woodworth Reese, $1. (Houghton,Mifflin 
& Co.) 

Complete Poems of H. C. Bunner, with introduction by 
Brander Matthews. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 

Emily Dickinson’s Poems, third series, edited by Mabel Loomis 
Todd, $1.25. (Roberts Bros.) 

Lyrics, by John B. Tabb. — Oaten Stop Series, new vol.: 
Poems, by Herbert Bates, 75 cts. — Poems, by Francis Sherman. 
— More Songs from Vagabondia, by Bliss Carman and Richard 
Hovey. (Copeland & Day.) 

Green Arras, by Laurence Housman, illus. by the author. — 
The Acrobatic Muse, by R. K. Munkittrick, $1.25. — Three Irish 
Bardic Tales, by John Todhunter, $1.50. (Way & Williams.) 

Beaux and Belles, by Arthur Grissom.— Songs without 
Answer, by Irene Putnam. — Notes and Half-Notes, by Frank E. 
Sawyer. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

From Avalon, and other poems, by Emily Huntington Miller. 
$1. — Blue and Gold, by William S. Lord, $1. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) 

A Child-World, by James Whitcomb Riley, $1.25; illus. edition, 
$2.50. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) 

Important new editions are :— 
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Burns’s Works, centenary de /uxe edition, edited by William E. 
Henley and T. F. Henderson, Vols. III. and IV., per vol., $4.— 
Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, “Cambridge ” 
edition, in 1 vol., illus., $2.— Poems, by Celia Thaxter, Appledore 
Edition, edited by Sarah Orne Jewett. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Complete Works of Robert Browning, edited by Augustine 
Birrell, 2 vols. — Wordsworth’s Works, edited by Professor Knight, 
Vols. VII. to XVI., each with frontispiece, per vol., $1.50. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Burns’s Poems, edited by Andrew Lang, $2.25. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

Browning’s Poems, edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke, 2 vols., illus., $3. — Browning’s Saul, with illustrations by 
Frank O. Small, $1.50. — Pope’s Poetical Works, 2 vols., illus., $3. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Mrs. Browning’s Prometheus Bound, $1. (Ward, Lock & 
Bowden. ) 

Pope’s Rape of the Lock, with illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley. 
— Burns’s Poems and Songs, in four volumes. — Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles, edited by Martha Foote Crowe. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Jean Ingelow’s Poems in two volumes. (Roberts Bros.) 

Among translations and selections of verse should be included 
the Vita Nuova, translated from the Italian of Dante by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti; Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, with other 
poems, by Andrew Lang; the Kasidah (or couplets) of Haji Abdu 
El-Yezdi, a “ Lay of the Higher Law,” by Captain Sir Richard F. 
Burton; the Rubdaiydt of Omar Khayyam, translated into Eng- 
lish prose by Justin Huntly McCarthy; the Defense of Guene- 
vere, a selection of lyrics from the works of William Morris (T. B. 
Mosher); A Treasury of Minor English Poetry, edited by J. 
Churton Collins. (Edward Arnold.) 

English Love Sonnet Series, new vol.: Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, $2. — Sonnets from 
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Dante, Petrarch, and Camoéns, translated by Richard Garnett. 
(Copeland and Day.) 

Musa Piscatrix, 60 poems on the art of angling, selected and 
prefaced by John Buchan, with 6 etchings. $1.50. <A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

Poems by Johanna Ambrosius, trans. by Mary J. Safford, 
with portrait, $1.50.— A Cycle of Sonnets, with Introduction by 
Mabel Loomis Todd, $1.25. (Roberts Bros.) 

Old English Ballads (ed. by H. W. Mabie). (Macmillan Co.) 

The increasing number of Educational Editions indicates an 
ever-growing demand for aid in attaining an appreciation of the 
poets. The announcements for the autumn include — Bell’s 
Reader’s Shakespeare, Vol. II. (Funk and Wagnalls). — Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, edited by Edmund K. Chambers. — Richard 
III. edited by Geo. MacDonald.— Cymbeline, edited by A. J. Wyatt. 
— The Merchant of Venice, edited by H. L. Withers. — Select 
Poems of Burns, edited by Andrew J. George. (D. C. Heath 
and Co.) 

Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine and Other Idylls of the King, 
edited by Wm. J. Rolfe. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.) 

Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite, edited by Warren F. Gregory. 
—As You Like It, edited by Katharine Lee Bates. (Leach, 
Shewell, and Sanborn). 

Selections from Chaucer for High School Use, edited by Prof. 
Hiram Corson. Handbooks of English Literature, including 
so far Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, edited by J. W. Hales. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

The Tempest, Midsummer-Night’s Dream, edited by Homer 
B. Sprague. (Silver, Burdett, and Co.) 

Racine’s /phigénie, edited by Professor Woodward. (American 
Book Co.) 

From the usual overflow of fiction we cull a select list which 
will probably be representative of it in its most artistic aspects: 

Sir George Tressady, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 2 vols. — The 
Other House, by Henry James, — Taquisara, by Marion Crawford. 
(Macmillan Co.) 
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The Martian, by Geo. Du Maurier.— Tom Sawyer Abroad, 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other Stories, by Mark Twain. 
(Harper and Bros.) 

The Spoils of Poynton, by Henry James, $1.50. — Sister Jane, 
Her friends and Neighbors, by Joel Chandler Harris. — A Convert 
of the Mission and Other Stories, by Bret Harte. — Marm Lisa, 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, $1. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.) 

Dan Emmonds, by Stephen Crane. (Edward Arnold.) Kate 
Carnegie, by Ian Maclaren. (Dodd, Mead, and Co.) 

Quo Vadis, a narrative of Rome in the Times of Nero, by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. (Little, Brown, and Co.) 

Gold Stories of ’49, by Minna Smith. — Cinder Path Tales, by 
Wm. Lindsay. (Copeland and Day.) 

What Maisie Knew, by Henry James, $1.25.— Chap-Book 
Stories, by Various Writers, $1.25.—In Buncombe County, by 
Maria Louise Pool, $1.25. (H.S. Stone and Co.) 

Master Craftsman, City of Refuge, by Walter Besant. (F. A. 
Stokes and Co.) 

The Little Regiment, by Stephen Crane.— Rodney Stone, by 
Conan Doyle. (D. Appleton and Co.) 

New editions and translations may be represented by — 

Complete Works of George Meredith, re-edited by the author, 
édition de luxe, 34 vols., per vol., $4. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 

Balzac’s Novels, edited by George Saintsbury, 28 new vols., 
each illus., per vol., $1.50.— Daudet’s Novels, new vols.: Thirty 
Years of Paris, Robert Helmont, Jack (2 vols.), and Sappho; 
each illus., per vol., $1.— Pepys’s Diary, edited, with Lord Bray- 
brooke’s notes, by Henry B. Wheatley, F. S. A., new edition on 
hand-made paper, 9 vols. — The Waverley Novels, by Scott, new 
standard edition, 25 vols., each with frontispiece, $22.50. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, with introduction by Brander 
Matthews, illus. in photogravure by F. T. Merrill, 5 vols., $7.50. — 
Pierre Loti’s An Iceland Fisherman, translated by Helen B. Dole. 
— Geo. Sand’s Fadette, translated by Mrs. J. M. Lancaster. (T. 
Y. Crowell and Co.) 
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Essays and Criticism appear in promising array in the fall 
announcements. 

Letters of Victor Hugo, edited by Paul Meurice, 2 vols. — 
Authors and Friends, by Mrs. James T. Fields. — Mere Litera- 
ture, and other Essays, by Woodrow Wilson.— The Spiritual 
Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia, by William T. Harris, LL.D., 
$1.25. — Talks on Writing English, by Arlo Bates, Litt. D., $1.50. 
— Talks about Autographs, by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, illus. — 
A Year in the Fields, A Study of Whitman, by John Burroughs. 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) 

William Shakespeare, a critical study, by Georg Brandes, trans. 
by William Archer, 2 vols. — Victorian Influences, essays, by 
Frederick Harrison.— English Literature, by Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, new edition, revised. — The Bible in Old English Writers, 
by Albert S. Cook, Ph. D.— The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
edited by Alexander Tille, new vols. : A Genealogy of Morals, 
and Beyond Good and Evil. Poems.— Guesses at the Riddle of 
Existence, with other essays on kindred subjects, by Goldwin 
Smith. — Milton and his Contemporaries, by J. Bass Mullinger. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

Impressions and Experiences, by W. D. Howells. — Aspects 
of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism, by Brander Matthews. 
— The Relation of Literature to Life, by Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Harper and Bros.) . 

The Literary Movement in France during the Nineteenth 
Century, by Georges Pellissier, trans. by Anne G. Brinton. — 
Studies in Interpretation, by William Henry Hudson. — The Five 
Great Sceptical Dramas, by Rev. John Owen.— Books and their 
Makers during the Middle Ages, by George Haven Putnam, A.M. 
Vol. II., 1500-1709, $2.50. — The Real and the Ideal in Literature, 
by Frank Preston Sterns, $1.25.— Ancient Ideals, by Henry 
Osborn Taylor, 2 vols. — Little Journeys to the Homes of Ameri- 
can Authors, by various writers, illus., $1.75. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

A new volume of Essays, by Austin Dobson. — Essays on 
Books and Culture, by Hamilton Wright Mabie, $1.25. (Dodd, 
Mead and Co.) 
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Periods of European Literature, by various authors, edited by 
George Saintsbury, M.A., 8 vols.— Fables, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. — American Lands and Letters, by Donald G. Mitchell, 
illus. — English Lands, Letters, and Kings, fourth series, by 
Donald G. Mitchell.— The Sense of Beauty, being the Outlines 
of Aisthetic Theory, by Geo. Santayana, $1.50. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

Chap-Book Essays, by various writers, $1.25. — Curious Pun- 
ishments of Bygone Days, by Alice Morse Earle, illus., $1.50. 
(H. S. Stone and Co.) 

Tales of Languedoc, folk-lore stories of the South of France, 
by Prof. Samuel Jacques Brun, illus., $2.— Petrarch, and other 
essays, by Timothy H. Rearden, new edition, with portraits, $1.50. 
(San Francisco: William Doxey.) 

Rainy Days in a Library, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. — 
Book Sales of 1895, edited by Temple Scott, $4. (Francis P. 
Harper.) 

Modern French Literature, by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D., 
$1.50.— Nugz Litterarie, or Brief Essays on Literary, Social, 
and Other Themes, by William Matthews, $1.50. — Addresses 
and Papers, by Edward L. Pierce, edited by A. W. Stevens. 
(Roberts Bros.) 

History of English Literature, by Bernhard Ten Brink, Vol. 
III., To the Accession of Elizabeth. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare, by Henry L. 
Ellacombe. (Edward Arnold.) 

The Listener in the Town and the Listener in the Country, 
by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. — Patrins, a book of essays, by 
Louise Imogen Guiney. (Copeland and Day.) 

Walt Whitman the Man, by Thomas Donaldson. (Francis P. 
Harper.) 

The World’s Literature Series, including Greece, Rome, Eng- 
land, and America, by Elizabeth Abbott. (The Lothrop Pub. 
Co.) 

The Classical Sources of Spenser’s Mythology, by Alice 
Elizabeth Sawtelle. (Silver, Burdett and Co.) 
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MAGAZINE INKLINGS. 


Amonc the contents of recent numbers of the Atlantic Monthly 
we note the following poems: ‘On the Threshold,’ by Arthur S. 
Hardy, ‘ Niagara,’ by John B. Tabb, in the September issue; in 
October, ‘ Mystery,’ by Lizette Woodworth Reese, and ‘ Winter,’ 
by Harriet Monroe; and in November there is a song by Florence 
Earle Coates. This last is an especially dainty bit of verse : — 
“If love were not, the wilding rose 


Would in its leafy heart inclose 
No chalice of perfume. 


“ By mossy bank, in glen or grot, 
No bird would build, if love were not, 
No flower complacent bloom. 


“The sunset clouds would lose their dyes, 
The light would fade from beauty’s eyes, 
The stars their fires consume, 


“ And something missed from hall and cot 
Would leave the world, if love were not, 
A Wilderness of gloom! ” 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s story, ‘ Marm Lisa,’ begins in Septem- 
ber and still continues, and in November a new story by Charles 
Egbert Craddock is begun. Other stories are ‘The Spirit of an 
Illinois Town,’ by Mary Hartwell Catherwood,’ ‘ Athénaise: A 
Story of a Temperament,’ by Kate Chopin, ‘The Old Things,’ 
by Henry James, and ‘ Stony-Lonesome,’ by Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 

Interesting essays in the September number are ‘ The Story of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ an account by Charles Dudley Warner of 
the environment which produced this famous book, and ‘ Teaching 
the Spirit of Literature,’ by Prof. W. P. Trent, in which he brings for- 
ward as an important factor the sympathetic reading aloud of poetry 
to children, —a point much more forcibly presented by Professor 
Corson in an article on the Teaching of Literature in PoET-LorRE, 
August-September, 1894, and in his suggestive little books on ‘ Lit- 
erary Study’ and ‘ Vocal Culture.’ ‘Cakes and Ale’ is the charac- 
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teristic title of an essay on drinking-songs, by Agnes Repplier, 
in October, wherein she plays another variation on her favorite 
theme that real amusement is only to be found where aspiration is 
not. Some of us are so constituted that we take unbounded pleas- 
ure in even a problem-novel, and still are not unappreciative of the 
art of the drinking-songs she holds a brief for in so clever a man- 
ner. ‘The Young Shakespeare: A Study of Romeo,’ by John Jay 
Chapman, attracts our attention in November, also ‘ Early Recol- 
lections of Bret Harte, by Charles Warren Stoddard. The re- 
maining articles treat in a thoughtful and interesting manner 
topics which are uppermost in the political and scientific thoughts 
of the hour, but which do not fall within the province of PoET-LORE. 

Evidently England does not like to recognize Du Maurier as a 
writer, but America defights to honor him ; and now that the flow- 
ing pen of the author of ‘ Peter Ibbetson’ and ‘ Trilby’ is stopped 
at Death’s bidding, loving fame, regret, and curiosity combine to 
turn myriads of eyes to the last story it is possible to have from 
Du Maurier, which was begun in the October Harper's. The 
second instalment of ‘The Martian’ in the November issue puts 
its young hero, Barty, in so Trilbian an attitude — piping popular 
French songs with applause to a life-enjoying crowd of Parisians — 
that no one for the life of him can tell whether the Trilby or the 
Billee quality is going to come out on topin Barty. Apparently 
he is going to be a composite hero, for the range of Du Maurier’s 
creative faculty proves to be limited, both in his drawing and in his 
characters. Over and over again in picture and in text the famil- 
iar figures of Svengali, Taffy, and the rest may be recognized. But 
will the public care the less for a story that reaches a climax by 
blending in the person of its hero the charms of both Little Billee 
and Trilby O’ Ferrall ? 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


WITH this issue the eighth year of PoET-LorE is completed, 
and Vol. VIII., now grown ripe in contents and uniform in bulk 
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with its predecessors, is ready to join them on the library shelf. 
Only the customary index and titlepage for the volume remain 
to be enclosed to subscribers with the New Year Number. That 
number is preparing ; and for it we ask, now, the redoubled encour- 
agement of old friends and the welcome of friends that are new, 
since in sending out this final issue of the dying year, we have in- 
dicated in a representative way what the appearance, scope, and 
character of PoET-LorE will be in its expanded form as a Quarterly 
Magazine throughout its ninth year. 

Let us assume the indulgence of our friends for some unlooked- 
for delay in getting out this number, — delay necessarily incident 
to improvements projected in the new PoET-LoRE and to the re- 
moval of our office from 196 Summer Street to 18 Pemberton 
Square. Then, turning our faces again to the New Year, let us say 
one word on the prospect of PoET-LORE as a Quarterly. Congrat- 
ulations upon it have come from many well-wishers who kindly 
consider that the dignity of a Quarterly befits the permanent value, 
the enduring purpose, and educational influence of this maga- 
zine. So we hope it may be, but let us add that we have little 
love of imitated slow-foot Briticisms. If we may blend somewhat, 
however, of the noble seriousness of the traditional quarterly with 
the readable graces of a swifter diction and an _ unconserv- 
ative temper toward world-literatures in the process of their 
growth upon the parent stocks, we shall dispense with the safe 
dulness that appreciates a modern writer only when his monument 
proclaims his fame. On the contrary, we shall not fail to scruti- 
nize with genuine interest the essential quality of the contempora- 
neous author, not to see if he has externally complied with time- 
honored models, but to detect, if we may, where lurk within the 
folds of present-day patterns the uplift and the fire, the sweet- 
ness and abandon of the great creators, or the sympathetic grasp 
and able painstaking of the creative critic, essayist, or observer of 
the ways and thoughts of men. 

In short, PoET-LORE does not mean to change its policy, but to 
develop it; seeking to be incontestably useful in a way of its own, 
sticking to the creed continuously stated on its second cover-page, 
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and being always contemporaneous and vital, but with the con- 
temporaneousness that includes the art of the past in its kinship 
with the art of the present and future. 


. WILLIAM MORRIS. 





Ir is one of the ironical quirks of public fame that the 
least listless of poets in practical matters should be most in repute 
as the “ idle singer of an empty day.” 

Having won the almost universal praise of unsuspecting re- 
viewers by his earliest work, the more fervent drift of William 
Morris's later writings is often ignored, and it has generally seemed 
to be irreconcilable with the innocence of a charmed sort of story- 
telling habit as lovely, refreshing, and out of place as a child's 
voice in a crowded convention. But the multiform ingenuity, the 
stress and the strain of the nineteenth century have not failed to 
lay their impress upon a poet apparently as reckless as Keats of 
aught but beauty, and as guileless as Chaucer of introspection or 
intellectual tension. 

William Morris was never quite careless of mankind even in the 
dawn of his singing powers, when his desire pressed backward to- 
ward the “ fair days when the good heart wins more than the mer- 
chant keeps,” instead of forward toward the fairer “ days a coming 
when all shall be better than well.” When the many gifts of brain 
and hand and heart, which he exercised latterly in so many ways 
as poet and romance-weaver, as designer and craftsman, and as 
socialistic reformer, found their one sole outlet before the general 
public in smoothing the measures of the beautiful old stories which 
made up the work of his first period, even then his ‘ Earthly Para- 
dise’ was interpenetrated with so keen an anticipation of death, 
with so sad a resignation of the longing for fuller, longer joys for 
mankind, as to foreshadow his more impassioned yearning as made 
known in ‘ John Ball,’ ‘ News from Nowhere,’ and ‘ Poems by the 
Way,’ for a still earthlier Paradise where “ we shall dwell in the 
land we love and grudge no hallow Heaven above.” 

If the links of his poetic career be closely followed, his tales 
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from northern communal life, ‘The Roots of the Mountains,’ ‘The 
House of the Wolfings,’ and the rest fall directly in line between 
his early work and his later socialistic writings. In the natural 
process of exploring and exploiting the world-stores of beauty in 
life and art, he passed easily from classic to Gothic sources of 
myth; exercising upon both classes of material his innate and 
exceptional gifts as a ¢rouvéere; and then, still not only as an arti- 
ficer of the metrical romance, but as student and advocate of mate- 
rial beauty in life and art, he pushed on with greater eagerness 
when the ideal mythic beauty of Germanic and Norse legends opened 
out before him into the more historic but scarcely less ideal realm 
of the free associations of families and tribes, characteristic of the 
unfettered youth and vigor of the northern races in the formative 
periods of modern European civilization. 

This realm did not alone offer him abounding pasturage for his 
fair and fluent tale-telling ; it suggested origins to him, and pro- 
vided him, so to speak, with the historic title-deeds of the common- 
weal whose lineal right was suffering, in his mind, nothing short of 
usurpation from the commercialism of the nineteenth century. 
Strange, therefore, as it may seem at first sight that a reformer 
should be a poet of studiously quaint phrase and lapsed custom, or 
an artisan of costly fabrics and Kelmscott books, once enter into 
his point of view, and the logic of al] this appears, and the relation 
between the different phases of his development, as evidenced in 
his writings, can be readily traced. 

In this light his bibliography is a straightforward story. Fol- 
lowing the initial volume, ‘The Defence of Guenevere and Other 
Poems,’ 1858, came the classic work, ‘The Life and Death of 
Jason,’ 1867, ‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ 1868-1870, and a little later 
the translations of the ‘ AZneid,’ 1876, and the ‘ Odyssey,’ 1887. 
The second division was signalized by his turning to the north for 
his material, when with the “ morality,” ‘Love is Enough,’ 1872, 
came the group made up of ‘ The Story of Sigurd,’ 1876, the trans- 
lations of the Sagas produced in collaboration with Professor Mag- 
nusson, the ‘Grettis Saga,’ 1869, the ‘ Vélsunga Saga,’ 1870, 
‘Three Northern Love Tales and Other Tales,’ 1875, and ‘The 
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Saga Library,’ in five volumes, 1891-1895, with which general 
division belongs also his translation of ‘ Béowulf,’ 1895. 

His own semi-historic imaginings of medizeval communal life 

make up the next division, —‘The House of the Wolfings,’ 1889, 
‘The Roots of the Mountains,’ 1890, ‘The Story of the Glittering 
Plain,’ 1891, ‘ The Wood beyond the World,’ 1894, ‘The Well at 
the World’s End,’ 1896. These are partly co-extensive with his 
more obviously socialistic writings. ‘A Dream of John Ball,’ 1888, 
is a careful historic study, as well as a thoroughly poetic work, 
although written in prose. The ‘Poems by the Way,’ 1891, are 
made up of pieces transfused with dreams and hopes for the future, 
even when they are not openly devoted to the “ Cause,” or to some 
ballading of an antique folkmote. ‘News from Nowhere, 1892, 
another almost poetic piece of prose-writing, is not archaic in 
phrase, like ‘John Ball, but strong with the simplicity of a Saxon 
diction framed to suit a story of a future whence the subjective 
and intellectual temper is intentionally banished. 
A wRITER in the London Spectator of October 10 ex- 
hibits a thick-headed way of summing up the outcome of the life of 
William Morris, which is not without its interest as a specimen 
of partisan criticism. He sees no continuity in the poet’s 
career and takes delight in placarding it, ‘‘ No Thoroughfare,” as 
follows : — 





“ The utility of such a life, so broken, so composite, as it were, 
so full of inconsistencies may reasonably be questioned. Mr. 
Morris’s influence upon art though it was, in its way, beneficial, 
will probably expire, his poetry will never be read by the millions, 
and we doubt if he ever added ten men to the crowd of active 
socialists.” 


It is only fair to add to this anathema the word of a man so 
considerably in sympathy with the Morrisonian creed of artistic 
and social renovation that he may be taken as a representative of 
the opinion of the late poet’s personal friends. The following pas- 
sages occur in an article on Morris in the Saturday Review of 
October 10, signed “ G. B. S.,” which, being interpreted, is probably 
G. Bernard Shaw: — 
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“Morris was a quite unaffected and accessible person. All 
and sundry were welcome to know him. . . . No art was indifferent 
to him. He declared that nobody could pass a picture without 
looking at it—that even a smoky cracked old mezzo-tint in a 
pawn-broker’s window would stop you for at least a moment. 
Some idiot, I notice, takes it on himself to assure the world that 
he had no musical sense. As a matter of fact, he had a perfect 
ear, a most musical singing voice, and so firm a sense of beauty in 
sound (as in everything else) that he could not endure the clatter 
of the piano-forte or the squalling and shouting of the average 
singer. . . . Only neither in music nor in anything else could you 
engage him in any sort of intellectual dilettantism.” 


To this personal record, the more critical opinion of “ G. B. S.” 
is added, as follows : — 


“ He was ultra modern — not merely up to date, but far ahead 
of it: his wall-papers, his hangings, his tapestries and his printed 
books have the twentieth century in every touch of them: whilst 
as to his prose word-weaving, our worn out nineteenth century 
Macaulayese is rancid by comparison. He started from the thir- 
teenth century simply because he wished to start from the most 
advanced point instead of the most backward one — say 1850 or 
thereabouts. ... When people called him ‘archaic,’ he explained 
with indulgence that they were fools only they did not know it.” 





AFTER this exchange of amenities between British tongues, 
it is left to us to come down to a conclusion worded in a painfully 
unpugnacious way. If the successive steps of William Morris’s 
work be considered as we have considered them from his point of 
view, in the only way, we maintain, that can enable one either to 
understand or fairly to criticise him, it is clear enough that a 
distinct unity underlies his superficial inconsistencies. 

William Morris was one of the rare men who seek the remote 
historic bases of current conditions and struggling ideals. He 
saw the connection between the good and the beautiful in mediz- 
val life and workmanship, and the attempts to equalize and ennoble 
unequal and ignoble conditions. He made the bridge between the 
dreams of John Ball and the economics of John Bull. The young 
Oxford men for whom Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch speaks in The 
Speaker of October 10 could be roused to “ practical” philan- 
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thropy of the Toynbee Hall sort, but would not be deep-sighted 
enough to perceive how he bridged the gap between dreams and 
economics, or to follow him in his elaborately poeticized scholar- 
ship through long ranges of reconstructive studies in the shadow- 
lands of communal customs. For them,as for Mr. A. T. Q. Couch, 
his poetry was empty of problems, because it dealt with past 
beauty instead of contemporaneous squalor. 

Here we might take easy comfort like “G. B. S.” in vigor- 
ously supporting the poet by calling his public more or less ap- 
propriate names. Again we must content ourselves with the 
painfully unpugnacious criticism that the real reason why Mr. 
Morris’s works failed to make the earnest light that is in them 
shine out abroad among shallow readers is, perhaps, because Mr. 
Morris really has an old-fashioned notion of the beautiful in art, 
from which the world has departed without knowing it, and even 
while hypocritically professing to honor above all things a beauty 
untroubled by thought. He declares that in the good time com- 
ing there shall be no further evolution toward the psychical or 
intellectual in beauty, but that all this naughtiness of the nineteenth 
century shall be wiped out, and only the childlike, the material, 
physical, and emotional shall constitute beauty. 

The master-result, however, of this friendless century cannot 
be prevented from having its due effect on social progress; for 
historic evolution never shares in these little personal preferences 
and intolerances, but impartially borrows from each age the modify- 
ing influence of its most vital fruitage. 

William Morris may rationally claim that the commercialism 
incident to human development in the nineteenth century is tran- 
sient ; but is it rational to suppose that the trait of intellectual 
curiosity belonging to the very fibre of the human soul, during the 
distinctively modern period, is not predestined to have a long 
influence? That trait provides the element of the subtly intel- 
lectual, the purely aspiring, and the psychical in beauty, whether of 
social life or of poetic art. Against it Mr. Morris has sedulously 
builded the fences of his definitions of the beautiful. The ques- 
tion remains, however, whether this redeeming trait of a century 
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he counts an utter waste and mistake, is not the one thing needed 
to make his ‘ News from Nowhere’ News from Somewhere. 
WrLi1aAM Morris’s funeral was simple and impressive. 
At Kelmscott House, in Hammersmith, London, he died after a 
painless illness, whose last three days were unconscious. The 
body was taken to Kelmscott, the poet’s country home in Surrey, 
and the coffin on its arrival was laid in a red-wheeled yellow har- 
vest cart, twisted about with willows and vines, and lined within 
with moss. The roan mare that drew it wore vine-leaves in her 
blinkers, and the carter who drove wore no more solemn drapery 
than a mackintosh cape. Kelmscott Church, a tiny, primitive 
twelfth-century building, so small that there was not room in the 
pews for all who came down there from London, was decorated 
for the harvest festival. Pumpkins and marrows and great apples 
were heaped on the seats in the porch, and red autumn leaves 
hung from the pillars. The grave is close to the churchyard wall, 
and when the coffin was lowered there this was the sole inscription 
it bore: “ William Morris Born March 24, 1834, died October 3, 
1896.” 





To THE Epirors: — Commenting on the forty-second line 
(Epistle I.) of Pope's ‘ Essay on Man,’ — 
“( Or ask of yonder argent fields above) 

Why Fove’s satellites are less than Fove,” 





Dr. Johnson says the word “satellites” “is commonly pro- 
nounced in prose with the ¢ mute in the plural as in the singular, 
and is therefore only of three syllables; but Pope has in the plural 
continued the Latin form and assigned it four, I think improperly.” 

Webster’s Dictionary in the same spirit speaks of this tetra- 
syllabic pronunciation as “an unusual stretch of poetic license.” 

I think it has always been taken for granted that the stricture 
was a matter of course. No one can absolutely deny it, or on the 
other hand affirm that Pope scanned the line in accordance with 
that pronunciation; but I venture to call attention to the fact 
that the line is far more naturally scanned by retaining the 
ordinary three-syllable pronunciation of “satellites,” and by either 
dwelling a little on the word “ Jove’s” or possibly giving that the 
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Latin pronunciation. Oral demonstration makes this scansion 
perfectly satisfactory, and I think it deserves to be called to the 
attention of students of English Literature. 

Pope did not hesitate to change the place of the stress in the 
same word even in the same line; as, for example: — 


“ In quiet flow from Licrece to Lucréce,” 


and it seems to me more natural to make “Jove’s” a dissyllable 
than “ satellites” one of four. Of course such a point cannot be 
proved unless some specially successful spiritual medium could 
call up Pope’s spirit from the vasty deep to answer it. In sucha 
case we might learn why he rhymed huzzas and out-weighs, years 
and sepulchres, safe and laugh, err and singular, wear and star, 
none and known, maintain and man—and some hundreds of other 
bad rhymes as well as faulty lines! 

It would also be an interesting question to know on what 
metrical grounds Pope justified the second line of the following 
couplet : — 

“ What speech esteem you most ?— ‘ The King’s’ said I. 
But the best words ?— ‘ O Sir, the Dictionary.’” 
In which the last word must be pronounced “ Dick shun her eye.” 
Perhaps it contains a Baconian cipher. 

There seems to be a prevalent idea that Pope occupied a sort 
of chair of infallibility in regard to English verse: the truth of the 
matter is that after making due allowances for old-fashioned 
pronunciations, —such as Room for Rome, and greet for great, — 
Pope is guilty of an infinity of blundering rhymes and unmelodious 
verses. In the ‘Essay on Criticism,’ there are ten successive 
lines that end with the sound of z (392-411), and in ‘ The Rape of 
the Lock’ (part iv.) there are ten others that have rhymes in @ 
(60-70): a detestable monotony. Therefore one cannot appeal 
from Pope poet to Pope critic! Nathan Haskell Dole. 


PYGMY LITERATURE. 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ———- —— AND * * *, 
DEAR 
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lately in trying to discover a comprehensive term which will de- 
scribe in all its ramifications the extraordinary literary renaissance 
now convulsing this country. English Literature has had its 
Elizabethan and Victorian eras marked by astonishing blossoming 
of human imagination, its golden age of Queen Anne, when a single 
standard held sway; but where in all the annals of literary develop- 
ment has there been a movement like unto the present? My re- 
search into the recesses of my own fertile brain has resulted in 
unearthing a term which seems to me to represent the phase with 
the utmost accuracy; namely, The Pygmy Movement in Literature. 
In a year or two’s time, there have been born into this waiting 
world only somewhat less than a hundred magazines, whose 
dimensions vary from four inches square to four inches wide and 
seven inches long; and not the least wonderful thing about these 
pygmy magazines is that each and every one of them stands for a 
totally new idea. 

Some of us who are not so preternaturally young and bloom- 
ingly contemporaneous as the respective editors of these maga- 
zines represent themselves to be, had almost begun to think that 
there were not any really new ideas, only old ones masquerading 
in fresh paint. Just the other day, I was anew impressed with 
the antiquity of all thought when I found that Plato had clearly 
forestalled Lombroso and Nordau in their theories of genius. 
Of course the language is different. Where Plato said, “ The poet 
is a light and winged and holy thing, and there is no invention in 
him until he has been inspired and is out of his senses, and the 
mind is no longer in him,” and again, “ The lyric poets are not in 
their right mind when they are composing their beautiful strains,” 
Lombroso says the poet is a case of “epileptoid degenerative 
psychosis.” 

But it appears that this battalion of gallant pygmies who have 
stormed the citadels of the booksellers, and wormed their way 
onto most people’s library tables, are possessed with a complete 
assurance of their own originality. For the first time in the 
world’s literature we are treated to absolutely fearless criticism. 
And what a toppling of idols has resulted! The great old trees 
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have been felled that the genius and wisdom of the “ younger 
men” may cast forth its light over the whole world. They are as 
terrible in their strength as the little Puck Wudj Ininees of Indian 
fairy-tale fame who slew the strong man Kwasind. They know 
the weapons, pointed with slang or sarcasm, which will find the 
vulnerable point of everybody’s idols. Oh, there are many inter- 
esting qualities possessed by these literary Puck Wudj Ininee. 
They are so excruciatingly funny, for one thing. One doesn’t 
always know just where the laugh comes in, but they probably do 
themselves; and I contend that the sort of humor that amuses 
one’s self is at least better than the sort that one cannot see one- 
self, but amuses other people. Humor of any kind is a good 
thing for the race; and if these pygmies did nothing else but repre- 
sent the birth-throes of humor, they would be contributing an 
important element to modern American letters. 

It is a scientific law that desire must precede attainment. 
And even while I write attainment is within sight, perhaps reached, 
for the postman brings me still another pygmy. Looking through 
it, I see the marks of the cult upon it. It is new and young and 
contemporary, like all the others, and swears death to the old 
fogies. There does not seem to be any but two kinds of people 
when it comes to literature, young people and old fogies, just as 
when it comes to economics, there are only millionaires and 
paupers. I cannot refrain from remarking in passing that I have 
never met any one who did not consider himself young in com- 
parison with somebody else he knew; and consequently I conclude 
that the old fogies must be ensconced somewhere in the vanishing- 
point of eternity; therefore, for all practical purposes this new 
little pygmy appeals to the whole public. Another interesting 
thing about the pygmy magazines is their small type. It is evi- 
dent that the young people to whom they address themselves 
must have microscopic eyes; or could it possibly be that they do 
not read these magazines, regarding them rather as literary bric-a- 
brac with which to adorn their boudoirs? But this I refuse to be- 
lieve. They have their place undoubtedly in the economy of 
reading. They are to literature what the comfit known as a but- 
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tercup is to sugar-plums. They fill up all the cracks and crevices 
in a box that seems to be already full, and with their mildly pun- 
gent varieties of flavor serve as a fillip to the heavier nougats and 
chocolate creams. Still it would certainly be bad for mental 
digestion if their numbers should greatly increase. Imagine hav- 
ing to sit down and read a hundred pygmies a day, in order to 
keep up one’s reputation for contemporariness, and hold that 
terrible old Fogy-land at arm’s length! The only refuge from 
such a strain would be to start a pygmy devoted to the social life 
of the Troglodites, and in that dim and antique atmosphere heal 
the mind with ideas that could not by any possibility be called 
new. 

I confess that, in mortal fear of having to resort to such a cure, 
I confine myself to reading but two or three out of the hundred. 
They do not inspire me particularly; but I presume the desire to 
be inspired is an old-fogy symptom that should be sternly repressed. 
They do, however, interest me, not for what they are, but from 
the fact that they stand for something that is an attempt at a 
development of individuality, which, though it does not always 
recognize that a strong and earnest outlook upon life is the only 
sure mark of an individuality worth possessing, yet does have a 
glimmer that subjection to an all-devouring conventional idea 
strangles every possibility of free development. The truth is, that 
the American muse, as represented in the pygmy magazine, is like 
a young mouse escaped from the tantalizing espionage of the old, 
conventional cat; and if its gambols in its new-found liberty often 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the very gambols of the old cat 
itself, though shorn of their dignity, it is only because they have 
not been free long enough to learn to be truly progressive. Their 
progressiveness manifests itself principally in declarations of their 
newness, while they show a lamentable indifference to the great 
currents of thought which are now agitating the world. They are 
happy children frolicking with the muses, and often scowling at 
their elders. They do not yet worship that austere goddess, 
Beauty, who demands from her votaries the consecration of all 
the powers of thought, of sympathy, and of imagination. You are 
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probably curious to know which are the three I generally read. Of 
course the now hoary progenitor of the brood, Zhe Chap Book, 
comes in for a share of attention. Its weight of years, nearly 
three, I believe, is gradually adding dignity to its mental stature, 
and a good deal of entertaining, if ephemeral literature has appeared 
in it. IfIam in an utterly frivolous mood, I hark to the frisky 
California Lark, a very different bird from Shelley’s or Words- 
worth’s. It does not take one “up, up into the sky,” but with its 
silly pictures and sillier letter-press makes one blush in secret at 
the imbecilities of the human animal, even while pleading guilty to 
an inane sense of amusement; for it must be confessed the pic- 
tures are cleverly drawn, and that, in their chosen field of ridicule, 
the contributors occasionally tap a vein of humor. Then there is 
the Lotos. Lately, it has had some very pretty designs, of course 
on the Beardsley order, and printed in several colors. Walter 
Blackburn Harte has recently taken charge as editor, and has, 
besides, contributed some clever story sketches and essays. 
With his fine literary talent and pretty wit he should make of it 
one of the most distinguished of the pygmies. Its one blemish is 
the department euphoniously called ‘Bubble and Squeak,’ where 
there are lapses into vulgarisms such as it is hard to believe any 
one could enjoy. The Azde/ot is a sort of little giant among pyg- 
mies, and none of my foregoing remarks apply to it, for it observes 
a dignified silence as to its own remarkable qualities, and gets 
ahead of everybody by serving up dainty feasts of the choicest 
products of literature. I am always sure of a delightful half-hour’s 
reading when I take up the Szbelot. That sounds like a press 
notice, does n’t it? If I tell you about any more pvgmies, I shall 
begin to imagine myself a hack-writer for the newspapers, and I 
should rather remain buried forever in my present obscurity than 
see the sunlight of print in that capacity. 
As ever yours;"“ 








